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INTRODUCTION. 


Theology holds a chief place in human thinking. In a purely 
intellectual view no questions have greater interest for scientific 
and philosopliic thought. Besides, our moral and religious sensi- 
bilities, the profoundest of our nature, contribute an intensity of 
interest peculiar to theological study. This does not mean that 
religious feeling is the norm or ruling principle of theology. This 
study has its intellectual cast, just as questions of science and phi- 
losophy. Any peculiarities of theology relate mostly to the char- 
acter of its subjects and the sources of its facts. The study of 
these facts, the processes of induction, and the doctrinal gen- 
eralizations are in the same intellectual mode which we observe in 
other spheres of truth. The Scriptures are rich in doctrinal ma- 
terial, but in elementary form; and it is only through a scientific 
mode of treatment that these elements can be wrought into a the- 
ology in any proper sense of the term. The whole drift of the 
Scripture of God, what is it but only to teach theology ? Theol- 
ogy, what is it but the science of things divine ? What science 
can be attained unto without the help of natural discourse and 
reason?”* 

Before entering upon the formal treatment of any great subject 
the way should be prepared, and the subject itself be preparatory 
set in as clear a light as practicable. This is specially requisites. 
urgent in the case of systematic theology. The Introduction is for 
this end, and its attainment requires several things. The several 
forms of theology must be distinguished and defined. We shall 
thus reach a clearer view of systematic theology. The true sources 
of theology must be determined and mistaken sources set aside. 
As the doctrinal value of the Scriptures hinges upon the question 
of their divine original, the proofs of such an original must be fully 
recognized.® Attention must be given to the grounds of certitude 
in doctrinal truths and to the consistency of faith with the requi- 
site certitude, that we may secure a scientific construction of the- 

’ Hooker : EccUsiasticcU Polity, book iii, sec. 8. 

^ The doctrine of inspiration will be treated in an appendix to the second 

volume. 
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ology. Finally, the method of eystemization must he considered 
in order to determine what doctrines should be included in the sys- 
tem and in what order they should be treated. 

I. Thkology. 

1. Sense and Use of the Oround-term. — The term theology is 
formed from the Greek words Qeix; and Aoyo?, and means primarily 
a discourse concerning God, or a doctrine of God. It was in use 
anterior to Christianity, and in literature entirely apart from the 
divine revelation. Aristotle wrote of theology as one of the sciences, 
and as the highest of all, because it treated of the highest of all 
beings. The Greeks gave the name of theologian — OeoAoyo?' — sever- 
ally to such poets as Hesiod and Orpheus, because they sang of the 
gods and the origin of things, though with only poetic inspiration. 

Wo are more concerned with the use of this term in the expres- 
THEoiooT IN Christian thought. In this use the primary 

CHRISTIAN sense has been greatly broadened, so that it often means 
THOUGHT. the sum of Christian doctrine. This appears in what 
may be accepted as its proper definitions. “ God is the source and 
the subject and the end of theology. The stricter and earlier use 
of the word limited it to the doctrine of the triune God and his 
attributes. But in modern usage it includes the whole compass of 
the science of religion, or the relations of all things to God.” ‘ “ The- 
ology, therefore, is the exhibition of the facts of Scripture in their 
proper order and relation with the principles or general truths in- 
volved in the facts themselves, and which pervade and harmonize 
the whole.”’ These definitions reach far toward a definition of 
systematic theology, and yet do not transcend the meaning of the 
term theology in its present use. As the ground-term it may con- 
sistently be used in so broad a sense. There is still a place fpr the 
distinct form of systematic theology. 

2. Theology with Differentiating Terms . — Under this head we 
may state briefly and in a definitive manner, the different forms or 
distinctions of theology. 

Natural theology has its special distinction from revealed the- 
NATUBAL THE- This poiiits dircctly to a distinction of sources. 

OLOGT. The light of nature is the source of the one, and revelation 

the source of the other. This distinction means the limitations of 
the natural compared with the revealed. Many of the deeper 
truths of Christianity could never be discovered simply in the light 
of nature. No truths of theology are so clearly given therein as in 

* Pope ; Christian Theology^ vol, i, p. 8. 

* Hodge ; Systematic Theology ^ yol, i, p. 19. 
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the Scriptures. Yet the existence of God and our moral responsi- 
bility to him, and the duties of obedience and worship, are manifest 
in the light of nature. We must find in nature the proof of God^s 
existence before we are prepared for the question of a revelation 
from him. In view of these facts we may properly retain the 
formula of natural theology. Kevealed theology, simply as such, 
needs no further statement at this point. 

Exegetical theology is a formula in use, particularly in the ter- 
minology of theological seminaries. It has no direct kxegktical 
doctrinal meaning, its specific office being simply the theology. 
interpretation of the Scriptures ; but it is properly named here be- 
cause of the valuable service which biblical exegesis renders in pre- 
paring the material with which tlie theologian must construct his 
doctrines. This will be pointed out in another place. 

Biblical theology is closely related to exegetical, but advances to 
a doctrinal position. The Scriptures furnish the material with 
which it works, and which it casts into doctrinal forms. Biblical 
theology has nothing to do with the confessions or formulas of faith 
which appear in the history of doctrines. In dealing with such 
creeds it departs from its own proper sphere and enters that of dog- 
matic theology. While limited to the Scriptures it need not cover 
the whole, and rarely does. Sometimes the Old Testament is the 
subject,* and sometimes the New.® Often the chosen part is only 
a small fraction of the Scriptures.® With such limitation the term 
biblicabcan properly mean only the form of theology. 

Dogmatic tlieology has its projw distinction from both biblical 
and systematic, though often used in the same sense as dogmatic 
the latter. It is not limited to the Scriptures, like the theology. 
biblical, nor has it by any requirement the comprehensiveness of 
the systematic. Dogmatic theology deals largely with the same 
material as historical theology, but in a different mode. Its work 
is with creeds or symbols of faith, not, however, in a mere presen- 
tation of their contents or history of their formation, but rather 
in a discussion of the doctrines winch they embody. It may bo 
in its mode either affirmative or controversial. Mostly, dogmatic 
theology devotes itself to the creed of a pa^^ticular school. There 
is no necessary inclusion of all the doctrinal symbols of such 
school. Dogmatic theology may be just as free from dogmatism in 
any philosophic sense of the term, and just as scientific in its prin- 
ciples and method, as systematic theology. Its distinctive character 

* Oehler : Theology of the Old Testament. 

® Schmid : Biblical Theology of the New Testa, meni. 

• Ci’ooks and Hurst ; Theological Encyclopoedia and Methodology, jjp. 291-293. 
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TIIKOLOGT.' 


18 in its close connection witli doctrinal symbols and the permissible 
limitation of its subjects. 

Historical theology is often used in a sense to include ecclesi* 
HISTORICAL astical history, but the doctrines of the Church are its 
THKOLooT. specific subject. In its subject, therefore, it is closely 
related to dogmatic theology, but still has its own distinctive char- 
acter. This will appear in the statement of its definitive facts. It 
is the office of historical theology to trace the history of doctrines 
from their incipiency in individual opinion down to their full de- 
velopment and formation. The truth of a doctrine is no condition 
of its proper place in this history. Athanasianism and Arianism, 
Augustinianism and Pclagianism, Protestantism and Romanism, 
Arminianism and Calvinism, are alike entitled to candid treat- 
ment. Such treatment fulfills the office of historical theology. 
When the historian of doctrines enters into their formal discus- 
sion, supporting some and controverting others, he so far departs 
from his own proper function and enters the sphere of dogmatic 
theology. 

In logical order, practical theology follows the systematic; yet 
PRACTICAL present we find it convenient to reverse this 

TIIKOLOGT.' order. Theology in its strictly doctrinal sense is viewed 
as completed when we reach practical theology; so that the latter 
has no proper doctrinal content. Yet it is so related to the practical 
ends of theology as to be fairly entitled to the use of the ground- 
term. Practical theology is concerned with the methods for the 
effective application of doctrinal truths to their practical ends. “ It 
thus possesses a claim to scientific character. For while all the- 
ology aims, in its character as a positive science, to affect the life of 
human beings, it is yet incomplete without that department which 
is most directly engaged in carrying that positive aim into effect. 
It is, accordingly, with entire justice that practical theology has 
been termed by Schleiermacher ‘the crown of the tree.’”' The 
truth should be specially emphasized, that the practical forces of 
Christianity, whether for the Christian life or the evangelizing work 
of the Church, are embodied in the doctrines of Christian theology. 
This is the requiremei^t for the methods of practical theology where- 
by these forces may be most effectively applied to the Christian life 
and the work of the Church. 

3. Definitive Farts of Sjistematic Theology . — In stating the other 
forms of theology the distinctive character of the systematic also 
appeared; but for clearness of view we require additional state- 
men i,:3. 

* Crooks and Harst ; Theological Encyclopcedia and Methodology y p. 478. 
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The special subjects of systematic theology are the doctrines of 
Christianity. It is not meant that the doctrines so DocratNusTHB 
designated have their only source in the New Testa- subject. 
ment. All the doctrines of religion which have a ground of truth 
in either nature or the Old Testament also belong to this form of 
theology. But as the doctrines from such sources have their recog- 
nition and fuller unfolding in the New Testament we may properly 
designate all as the doctrines of Christianity. The sense of the 
term doctrine is not hidden. Any principle or law reached and 
verified through a proper induction is a doctrine, whether in sci- 
ence, philosophy, or theology. Thus there are doctrines of physics, 
chemistry, geology, ethics, metaphysics. So in theology: certain 
truths reached and verified through a proper induction are doc- 
trines in the truest sense of the term. We may instance the per- 
sonality of Cod, the divine Trinity, the person of Christ, the 
atonement, justification by faith. Systematic theology deals with 
such truths, and for completoness it must include the sum of 
Christian doctrines. 

The doctrines severally must be constructed in a scientific man- 
ner. A system of theology is a combination of doc- . 

. , . „ ,, , . , . treatment or 

trines in scientific accord. But the several doctrines each doc- 

are no more at hand in proper form than the system it- 
self. Hence the requirement for the construction of the doctrines 
severally. This is possible only through a scientific process. 
Through a careful study of the facts of geology the doctrines of the 
science are reached and verified, while in turn they illuminate the 
facts. Through a careful study and profound analysis of the rela- 
tive facts the great doctrine of gravitation was reached and verified. 
The multiform facts are thus united and interpreted and set in a 
light of new interest. So must systematic theology study the 
elements of doctrinal truth, whether furnished in the book of 
nature or the book of revelation, and in a scientific mode com-- 
bine them in doctrines. Very many facts point to a divine 
Providence, moral responsibility, human sinfulness, atonement in 
Christ ; but only through a like scientific use of the facts can we 
reach the great doctrines which underlie these formulas. The 
method is exemplified in the construction of a doctrine of the Trin- 
ity by the Council of Nice and a doctrine of the person of Christ 
by the Council of Chalcedon. Such symbols, however, give merely 
the forms of doctrinal expression, not the processes of doctrinal 
construction. Systematic theology is concerned with the whole 
work of construction. 

The doctrines, separately constructed, must be combined in a 
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system. Only thus can we reach a systematic theology. The same 
principle which rules the construction of the doctrines 

DOCTRINES-^ \ 11. 

COMBINED IN Severally must rule their systemization. As all the ele- 
A 8YSTE.M. ments combined in a doctrine must be in scientific accord, 
BO all the doctrines combined in a system must be in like agreement. 
As discordant elements cannot constitute a doctrine, so discordant 
doctrines cannot constitute a system. Hence the requirement of 
consistency in all the doctrines combined in the system must be 
faithfully observed. As this imperative law of systemization is 
manifest on its statement, and also must often appear in future dis- 
cussions, it here requires no formal illustration. 

The three facts presented under the present head characterize 
systematic theology and differentiate it from the other forms previ- 
ously stated. Its specific subjects arc the doctrines and the sum of 
the doctrines. It must construct the doctrines severally in a scien- 
tific form. In this construction there must he a constant view to 
the ruling principles of the system, else the doctrines may lack the 
necessary consistency. Finally, the doctrines must be combined in 
a system under the imperative law of a complete scientific agree- 
ment. There is no specific function of interpretation, as in exeget- 
ical theology ; no restriction to a purely scriptural ground, as in 
biblical theology, and which may limit its treatment to a mere frac- 
tion of the Scriptures ; no dealing chiefly with ecclesiastic symbols 
of faith and without any requirement of a system, as in dogmatic 
theology ; no simply historic office in tracing the development and 
formation of doctrines and giving their contents, as in historical 
theology. Systematic theology is broader and deeper. It must in- 
clude all the doctrines Avhich properly belong to a system, and may 
freely command all the resources of doctrinal truth. 

4. Relation of Systematic to Other Forms of Theology . — The dif- 
ferent forms of theology are not severally isolated. Otherwise there 
could be no proper methodology in the curriculum of theological 
study. They are so related as readily to take their places in a log- 
ical order. There is a close relation of systematic theology to the 
other forms, particularly in the fact that mostly they furnish the 
material, and much of it well prepared, for its use in the construc- 
tion of doctrines. 


This appears in the case of cxegetical theology. The doctrines 


RELATION TO 
KXRHKTIC..L 
THKOLOOT. 

proot- texts. 


are grounded in the Scriptures and, to be true, must be 
true to the sense of the Scriptures. The doctrinal sense 
lies chiefly in the appropriate texts, what we call the 
It is the office of exegesis to give this sense. In this 


view the texts are for doctrine what facts are for science. Hence 
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exegesis fulfills in the former the office of observation and experi< 
ment in the latter. The intimate relation between exegetical and 
systematic theology and the valuable service which the former ren- 
ders the latter are thus clearly seen. Systematic theology, however, 
still has its own office to fulfill. As the generalizations of science 
are a distinct work from the finding of the facts, so the construction 
of doctrines is a distinct work from the interpretation of texts. 
Biblical theology is subsidiary to systematic in a manner kindred to 
the exegetical. 

There is also an intimate relation to historical theology. In this 
view we may include the dogmatic with the historical, 
as both deal so largely with the same matenah The historical 
two give us the history of doctrinal opinion and the re- 
suits of doctrinal construction. The doctrines so constructed are 
not authoritative for systematic theology, but may render valuable 
eervice in the prosecution of its own work. This may be the case 
even when the method is wrong and the results erroneous. It has 
been so in relation to various sciences. Alchemy prepared the way 
for chemistry, and with all its vagaries performed a valuable service. 
Astrology prepared the way for astronomy, and the gathered facts 
wore of great service in the transition from the false theory to the 
true. The method of Linnaeus in botany is no longer accepted, but 
the work which he wrought is of value to this day. No wise worker 
in these spheres of science has overlooked this preparatory work or 
failed to appropriate its fruits. So may the systematic theologian 
find help in dogmatic and historical theology. This history dis- 
closes many errors in theology, and many errors appear in dogmatic 
symbols ; but the true can be set over against the false and be seen 
the more clearly in the contrast. Besides, in many instances the 
truth of doctrine has been reached and well formulated. The his- 
tory of doctrines may thus help the work of systematic theology. 

II. Sources of Theology. 

On this question, as on many others, opposing theories have been 
pushed to extremes beyond the truth in cither. When it is said 
that both nature and revelation are sources of theology there is truth 
in both views ; but when it is said, on the one hand, that nature is 
the only and entirely sufficient source, and, on the other, that rev- 
elation is the only source, neither position is true. These are the 
opposite extremes of error. The one theory maintains kuroneoijs 
that whatever we need to know of God and his will and views. 
of our own duty and destiny may bo discovered in the light of nat- 
ure ; the other, that nature makes no revelation of God and duty. 
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and, at most, can only respond to the diaolosures of a divine revela- 
tion. The former position is naturally assumed by infidels who 
yet hold the existence of God and the moral and religious constitu- 
tion of man. It is necessary for them to exalt the light of nature. 
Christianity early encountered this position of infidelity. Notably 
was it the position of the leading deists of England in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Christian apologists have not 
been entirely free from the opposite tendency. Some have seemed 
reluctant to concede any resource of religious truth in the light of 
nature, lest they might jeopard the strongest ground of defense 
against the assaults upon the Christian faith. There was very little 
of this tendency with the great champions of revelation against the 
English deists. Near the close of this great debate, however, and 
especially at a later period, the position was assumed which logically 
excludes all grounds of a natural theology. Such is really the posi- 
tion of Watson.’ No doubt the philosophy of Locke contributed 
much to this tendency, though he himself wrote on Christianity 
with an apologetic aim and fully admitted a light of nature, but 
controverted its sufficiency.* 

On the broadest division there are two sources of theology — ^nat- 
Two sotJHOKs ui’O revelation. They are very far from any equality; 
OPTHKOI.OOY. in fullness, clearness, and authority fairly comparable 
only by contrast. Some great truths of Christian theology are pe- 
culiar to revelation. Yet the first question of all religion, the 
existence of God, must bo taken first to nature. The best Christian 
thinkers agree in these two sources. For the present we are merely 
stating them. The question of secondary sources will follow their 
more direct treatment. 

1. Nature a Source of Theology . — By nature wo here mean all 
things and events other than the divine revelation as distinctively 
such and which may, in any mode or degree, manifest God or 
his will or any other truth which is properly theological in its 
content. Whether such truth is an intuition of the primary 
reason, or a conclusion of the logical reason, or a product of the 
moral and religious consciousness, it is a truth through the light 
of nature. For the present wo omit the Christian conscious- 
ness as a specific form of the religious consciousness, because it 
has been placed in such relation to this question as to require a 
separate consideration. There is a sense in which all knowledge is 
from God. He is the Author of our faculties and their correlations 
to objective truths which render knowledge possible. As between 

* Theological Institutes^ vol. i, chaps, iii-viii. » 

* The Beasonableness of Christianity ^ Works, vol, vii. 
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nature and revelation there is still the profound difference in the 
modes of knowledge : in the one case its acquisition in 
the use of human faculties ; in the other its imme- oi^^NiSoRK 
diate communication by the divine agency. Our intu- 
itions of truth are no exception. In tliis case the mode 
of acquisition is as purely human and as really different from its im- 
mediate divine communication as in tlie acquisition of knowledge in 
the use of the logical faculties. In the one case the discovery of 
truth is mediated by the use of our own faculties ; in the other it is 
immediately given by the supernatural agency of God. It is impor- 
tant thus sharply to discriminate these two modes of truth, for only 
thus can we properly distinguish nature and revelation as sources of 
theology. 

These statements may suffice for the present, for we are not 
yet studying the theology of nature, but simply defining and 
discriminating nature as a source of theology. How far this 
source may be valid and available for a knowledge of God and 
of our relations to him is for future inquiry. Without any incon- 
gruity of method we might here consider the religious ideas every- 
where disclosed in human history — ideas of God or of some super- 
natural Being, whose providence is ever over mankind and whom 
men should worship and obey ; ideas of moral obligation and respon- 
sibility, of future existence and retribution. And, further, we might 
consider the evidence that these ideas are traceable to the light of 
nature and rationally traceable to no other source. With these 
facts established, and with the manifest theological content of these 
ideas, we should have the truth of a theology in the light of nature. 
But as these questions must arise with the question of theism it is 
better to defer them. 

It is proper here to point out that the Scriptures fully recognize 
the works of nature and the moral constitution of man as manifes- 
tations of God and various forms of religious truth. This is so 
clearly the case that it may well be thought singular that any who 
accept their supreme authority, and, particularly, that assume to 
find in a supernatural revelation the only true original of theological 
truth, should either overlook this recognition as a fact or its con- 
clusive significance for a natural theology. 

Nature in its manifold forms is a manifestation of the perfections, 
providence, and will of God. The heavens declare a light of 
the glory of God ; and the firmament showeth his handi- naturk. 
work.” * The orderly forms of the heavens, their magnitude and 
magnificence, are a manifestation of the wisdom and power of God, 

^ Pea. xix, 1. 
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a mirror in which his glory shines. The manifestation is unto all 
people. up your eyes on high, and behold who hath created 

these things, that bringeth out their host by number : he calleth 
them all by names by the greatness of his might, for that he is 
strong in power ; not one faileth.^^ * This is God^s appeal to men, 
that in the heavens they would behold his power and wisdom and 
providence. It would be useless to look upon the heavens for 
any such jHirpose if they are not a manifestation of these perfections 
in God. In the view of Paul facts of nature witnessed for God 
unto men in tlie darkness of heathenism : Nevertheless he left not 
himself without witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness. These facts could be witnesses of God unto men only as 
manifestations of his being and providence. Tlie great words of 
Paul uttered on Mars^ Hill are replete with the same ideas.® His 
words in vindication of the divine judgments upon the wicked 
heathen are specially noteworthy : Because that which may be 
known of God is manifest in them ; for God hath showed it unto 
them. For the invisible things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead ; so that they arc without excuse,^^ * 
Words could not well be more to tlie point. 

The Scriptures assert a common moral responsibility under the 
light of nature. This fact is the more decisive of the 

A LIGHT OP ^ . .11 

THK MORAL scnsB of Scripturo on the present question, because the 
REASON. responsibility asserted is not such as might arise under 

atheism or pantheism, but such as requires the idea of God as a 
moral ruler. This is clearly seen in the appropriate texts: ^^For 
the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness. . . . Because that, when they knew God, they glorified him 
not as God, neither were thankful ; but became vain in their im- 
aginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. The applica- 
tion is to the heathen under the light of nature, just as to men 
under a formally revealed law. This is clear from the whole con- 
nection, and particularly from the omitted verses — 19, 20. It is 
thus the sense of the apostle that under the light of nature men 
may so know God and his will as to bo morally responsible to him. 
It is upon this ground that divine retribution is visited upon the 
Gentiles as upon the Jews, whose lives are in common given to 
wickedness. ® Gentiles without the law may yet by nature fulfill 

> Isa. xl, 26. * Acta xiv, 17. « Acta x vii, 24-^29. 

* Bom. i, 19, 20. ® Bom. i, 18, 21. ® Bom. ii, 1-11. 
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its moral duties. In this they are a law unto themselves, and show 
the work of the law written in their hearts. The conscience of such 
is active in either self-approval or self-condemnation, and equally 
in the moral judgment of others/ All this means a moral responsi- 
bility under the light of nature — such a responsibility as can arise 
only with the idea of God as moral ruler. Thus in two modes— 
by an appeal to the works of nature as a manifestation of God and 
his will and providence, and by the fact of moral responsibility 
under the law of nature — the Scriptures fully recognize the light 
of nature as a source of theology. It is yet the sense of the Script- 
ures that there is a profound moral need of higher forms of relig- 
ious truth which the light of nature cannot disclose. 

3. Revelation the Source of Theology . — Wo here need a definitive 
sense of revelation, tliough not an exact distinction be- sKNSEOPRBr. 
tween revelation and inspiration. Religious truth com- elation. 
municated through a supernatural agency of God is a revela- 
tion. In this view the supernatural divine agency is the defining 
fact of revelation, and will fully answer for the present require- 
ment. The mode of this agency in the communication of religious 
truth, except that it must be supernatural, is indifferent to its de- 
finitive function. Whether the communication is by sign, or word, 
or immediate inspiration, the agency is equally supernatural and 
the communication equally a divine revelation. This supernatural 
agency as the defining fact of revelation thoroughly distinguishes it 
from nature as a source of theology. 

It follows that revelation has no necessary biblical limitation. 
Relative facts neither require such a limitation nor „ 
justify its assumption. In all generations sincere and ninucALLiMi- 
devout souls have been seeking for God and truth. In 
a profound sense of need and out of the thick darkness they have 
cried to Heaven for light and help. Who shall say that no such 
prayer has ever been answered? According to the defining fact of 
revelation, as above stated, any religious truth divinely given in 
such answer, though not verified to the recipient as from God, is 
yet a revelation. And to this source we would trace the higher 
religious truths reached by heathen minds, rather than to unaided 
reason and the light of nature, or to tradition. Yet, the highest 
truths even so reached fall infinitely below the moral and religious 
needs of mankind, and equally below the truths given in the Script- 
ures, Besides, they lack the seal of a divine original, and, there- 
fore, the ceHainty and authority necessary to their truest religious 
value. WhiU -^^a^efore, we cannot question the divine communi- 

> Bom. ii, 14, 15. 
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cation of some religions truth to devout minds, yet in a stricter 
sense, as in the common theological view, revelation and the Script* 
ures are one. 

The Holy Scriptures are one source, and by all pre-eminence the 
IHB80PRKMS source, of theology. Whether a divine revelation or 
BocRCE. not, or whatever their source, they contain the highest 
religious truths ever attained by mankind. Let a comparison be 
made with all that poets have sung and philosophers uttered, with 
all that is contained in the sacred books of other forms of religion, 
and the theology of the Scriptures will stand only in the clearer 
light of peerless excellence. If tested by the purest moral and re- 
ligious intuitions, or by the sharpest inquisition of the logical rea- 
son, or by the profoundest sense of religious need, or by the satis- 
faction which its truths bring to the soul, or by its sublime power 
in the spiritual life, the theology of the Scriptures rises infinitely 
above all other theologies of the world. That they are a direct 
revelation from God, with the seal of a divine original clearly set 
upon them, gives to their theology a certainty and sufliciency, a 
grace and value, specially divine. 

3 . Mistaken Sources . — Under this head we may point out three 
mistaken sources of theology, severally designated as the confes- 
sional, the traditional, and the mystical. 

A confessional source is omitted by many, but finds a place in 
C0NKBS810NAI. aualysls and classification of some.* It should be 
SOURCE. noted that where creeds or confessions of faith are 
classed as a source of theology they are accounted such only in a 
secondary sense. This qualified sense, however, goes beyond the 
truth, or, if kept within the truth, loses all proper meaning of a 
source of theology. In the treatment of historical theology we 
stated the value of creeds and confessions to systematic theology. 
They embody the results of much preparatory work, and furnish 
much valuable material ; but they have no authoritative quality, 
and therefore cannot be reckoned a source of theology. They 
are true or false in doctrine just as they are true or false to 
the Scriptures ; and this fact of subordination denies to them 
all proper place among the sources of theology. Van Ooster- 
zee’s own explanatory statement really accords with this view: 
“ The confessional writings of the Church (fons secundarius) can- 
not possibly be placed on a line with Holy Scripture, but must, on 
the contrary, be tested by, and if necessary altered according to, 
this latter. They contain no law for, but are expressions of, the 

* Yan Oostarzee : Christian Dogmatics, rol. i, pp. 18-21 ; Smith : InttMuetion 
to Christian Theology, p. 61. 
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belief which the Christian Churcli since the earliest times has con- 
stantly confessed/^ Dr. Smith reaches the same view: ^^Confes- 
sions are the voice of the Church, to which Clirist promised his 
Spirit. But neither experience nor confessions can create new doc* 
trines.” This limitation denies to confessions any place among the 
proper sources of theology. It is better not to place among these 
sources any thing which does not possess the quality of a true 
source. 

In Romanism tradition is held to be co-ordinate witli the Script^ 
uros in matters of faith and morals. This is the doc- traditional 
trine decreed by the Council of Trent. The sacred 
and holy, oecumenical, and general Synod of Trent, . . . following 
the example of the orthodox fathers, receives and venerates with an 
equal affection of piety and reverence all the books both of the Old and 
of the New Testament — seeing that one Cod is tho author of both 
— as also the sacred traditions, as well those pertaining to faith as 
to morals, as having been dictated, either by Christas own word of 
mouth or by the Holy Ghost, and preserved in the Catholic Church 
by a continuous succession.” ' 

Tradition — — properly means any instruction delivered 
from one to another, whether orally or in writing. Within a 
proper limitation of time and under favorable conditions even oral 
tradition may be of value. It was so in apostolic times and even 
later. So Paul exhorted the Christians of Thessalonica to observe 
the traditions received from him, whether by word or epistle, and 
to withdraw from any who refused this observance.® The earlier 
fathers appealed to apostolic traditions, and might do so with safety 
ana profit. They wore still near the apostles, whose sacredly 
treasured words might be securely transmitted through the suc- 
cession of Christian teachers. But the time-limit of this law was 
soon passed, and tho favoring conditions gave place to perverting 
influences ; so that no ground is conceded to the Romish doctrine 
Of tradition, which makes it co-ordinate with the Scriptures and 
asserts its perpetuity through the papacy. ^^In coming to a de- 
cision on this question every thing depends upon making the proper 
distinctions with regard to time. In the first period of Christian- 
ity the authority of the apostles was so great that all their doc- 
trines and ordinances were strictly and punctually observed by tho 
churches which they had planted. And the doctrine and discipline 
which prevailed in these apostolic churches were, at that time, 
justly considered by others to be purely such as tho apostles them- 

' Sohaff ; Creeds of Christendom^ vol. ii, pp, 79, 80. 

» 8 These, ii, 15; iii. 6. 
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Belres had taught and established. This was the more common, as 
the books of the New Testament had not, as yet, come into general 
use among Christians. Nor was it, in that early period, attended 
with any special liability to mistake. . . . But in later periods 
of the Church the circumstances were far different. After the 
commencement of the third century, when the first teachers of 
the apostolic cliurches and their immediate successors had passed 
away and another race came on, other doctrines and forms were 
gradually introduced, which differed in many respects from apos- 
tolical simplicity. And now these innovators appealed more fre- 
quently than had ever been done before to apostolical tradition, in 
order to give currency to their own opinions and regulations. 
Many at this time did not hesitate, as we find, to plead apostolical 
traditions for many things at variance not only with other tradi- 
tions, but with the very writings of the apostles, which they had 
in their hands. From this time forward tradition became natu- 
rally more and more uncertain and suspicious .^^ ' 

Romanism could not trust these traditions to the ordinary mode 
of transmission. All trustworthiness would long ago 

TRADITION TN- , o o 

TRUST KD TO liavG bceu lost. As any special rumor, often rejieated 
INSPIRATION. another, loses its original cliaracter and 

certainty, so the apostolic traditions, if transmitted simply by repe- 
tition through all Christian centuries, could no longer be trust- 
worthy or possess any authority in cither doctrines or morals. To 
meet this exigency Romanism assumes for itself an abiding in- 
spira(tion — such an inspiration as rendered tlie apostles infallible 
teachers and perpetuates its own infallibility. Tradition is thus 
guarded and guaranteed.’ This abiding inspiration is now held to 
center in the papacy. As Peter held the primacy in the circle of 
apostles, so the pope holds it in the circle of bishops. In the doc- 
trine of the primacy the system of Catholicism reaches its climax. 
From the Roman chair the apostle is still speaking on whom, ac- 
cording to the will of the Lord, his Church was to be built ; here 
the Church has an infallible testimony of the truth elevated above 
all doubt ; for, as the central organ of inspiration, the pope has 
unlimited authority and power to ward off all heresy. In so far as 
he speaks ex cathedra his consciousness is a divine-human con- 
sciousness, and he is so far vicarius Cfhristi. As Peter once said 
to the Redeemer, ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life,^ so all Christendom turns in the same way — 
not to Christ, but to the successor of Peter. * Such extravagances 

’ Knapp : Christian Theology^ p. 89. * 

® Martenaen: Christian Dogmatics^ p. 28. ^ Ibid, ^ p. 29. 
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come along with the inspiration which Romanism assumes as the 
guarantee of its doctrine of tradition. 

The doctrine is open to destructive criticism. There is no 
promise of any such inspiration of the ministry that 
should succeed the apostles. 1'here is no evidence of thk romish 
any such inspiration in the line of the papacy, but con- 
elusive evidence of the contrary. The disproof is in the many 
errors of Romanism. If endowed witli apostolic inspiration it 
could not lapse into error. This is its own doctrine. Yet its 
errors are many. There is the apostasy from the Nicene creed into 
the Arian heresy. There is the full and liearty acceptance of the 
Augustinian theology, and then tliere are very serious departures 
from it. Whether this system is true or false Romanism must 
have been in error either in the first case or in tlie second. The 
worship of Mary, transiibstaiitiation, the sacrifice of the mass, the 
priesthood of the ministry, the saving efficacy of the sacraments, 
purgatory — all these arc errors of doctrine and practice in Roman- 
ism, and the disproof of its apostolic inspiration.' 

The doctrine means the incompleteness and obscurity of the 
Scriptures. If tradition is their necessary complement they must 
be incomplete and insufficient for the re<iuirements of faith and 
duty. Such a view degrades them jind openly contradicts the 
divine testimony to their sufficiency. The S(3riptures are ^^profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness; that the man of CJod may be perfect, tlioroughly 
furnished unto all good works.”" Wliafc need we more? And 
these are among the last words of Paul. The doctrine of tradition, 
more than all else, leads to a denial of the Scriptures to the people. 
The law of this consequence is easily disclosed. If tlie papacy is 
endowed v/ith an infallible inspiration *n order to determine and 
interpret the apostolic traditions it must be the solo interpreter of 
the Scriptures. The one fact follows from the other. There can 
be no right of private interpretation in tlie presence of infallibility. 
The people must have no judgment as to the sense of the Script- 
ures. Therefore the people should not have the Scriptures. This 
simply completes, in a practical way, tlie denial of the right of 
private judgment. There must be an absolute subjection of the 
people to this hierarchy. It is hard to think of any high manliness 
or real fitness for civil liberty under such ecclesiastical abjectness. 
The detriment to the spiritual life must bo great. Religion can no 
longer be viewed as a living union with Christ, but must bo viewed 
as an outward conformity to the requirements of the Churcli. The 

' Hodge : Syatematic Theology^ vol. i, pp. 144-149. ® 3 Tim, iii, 16, 17. 
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doctrine of infallibility ^^must react npon the community in this 
way, that the subject may now the more easily think to determine 
his obedience to God by his obedience to the Church, its dogmas, 
and its morality, and to possess in that way true Christianity. 
This has happened, if in different forms, in both the Greek and 
Romish communions.^’ ^ The dismission of this mistaken source 
from the position it has so long held would greatly serve the inter- 
ests of theology and the Christian life."* 

We named mysticism as a third mistaken source of theology. It 
MYSTICAL would be more accurate to speak of the source which 
SOURCE. mysticism assumes than of itself as sucli a source. 
Mysticism is the doctrine of an immediate insight into truth. This 
deeper principle is readily carried into the sphere of religion, which, 
indeed, is its special sphere. It is a philosopliy in which the mind 
seeks repose from the unrest of skepticism. In the view of Cousin 
the movement of philosophic thought is through sensationalism 
and idealism into skepticism.’ Morel 1 follows Jiim in this view.^ 
It was no difficult task for Hume and Herkolcy to deduce idealism 
from sensationalism. Nor was it more diflicull for Hume to resolve 
idealism into skepticism. But there (*an he no mental rest in 
skepticism. Another philosophy is an imperative requirement. 
The next movement is into mysticism. Here trutli will stand in 
the open vision, especially in the spheni of religion. The imme- 
diate insight into truth is through some form of divine illumina- 
tion. 

Mysticism appears in different forms, and its definitions vary ac- 
vARious FORMS ^‘^I'dhigly. ^^Whcthcr in the Vedas, in the Platonists, 
OF MYSTICISM. ()r in the Hegelians, mysticism is nothing more nor less 
than ascribing objective existence to the subjective creations of our 
own faculties, to ideas or feelings of the mind ; and believing that 
by watching and contemplating these ideas of its own making it 
can read in them what takes place in the world without.”® This 
may accurately give the principle of mysticusm and all the actual 
mental facts, but does not give all the assumed facts in its higher 
religious forms. In these the mind is divinely illuminated and 
lifted above its natural powers, and truth and God arc immediately 
seen. ^^Mysticism in philosophy is the belief that God may be 


^ Dornor : Christian Ductrme, yoI. i, p. 83. 

* Goode: Divine Rvle of Faith and Ptmtice ; Elliott: On Bomanim^ vol. i, 
chaps, ii-vi. 

« HU*ory of Modei'n Fhilostyphy^ vol. i, pp. 343-364. 

♦ Modern Philosophy^ Introduction, sec. v. • 

®Mill: Logic, book v, chap, lii, sec. iv. 
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known face to face, without any thing intermediate. It is a yield- 
ing to the sentiment awakened by the idea of the infinite, and a 
running up of all knowledge and all duty to the contemplation and 
love of him.^^ * Mysticism despairs of the regular processes of sci- 
ence; it believes that we may attain directly, without the aid of the 
senses, and without the aid of reason, by an immediate intuition, the 
real and absolute principle of all truth, G od. ^ Mysticism, wheth- 
er in religion or philosophy, is that form of error which mistakes for 
a divine manifestation the operation of a merely human faculty.'^ * 
There are elements of truth in mysticism, while its errors are 
mostly by exaggeration. The sensibilities, particularly elements of 
the moral and religious, have a value for knowledge not truth. 
usually accorded them; but when they are exalted above reason and 
revelation truth is lost in the exaggeration. This is specially true 
of Christian mysticism. There is a communion of the soul with 
God, and an activity of religious feeling which is the very life of 
that communion. There is a divine illumination which lifts the 
soul into a higher capacity for knowing God and truth; but there 
is no now revelation. Mysticism has rendered good service in em- 
phasizing the interior spiritual life and the communion of the soul 
with God in a conscious experience, but has added nothing to the 
Scriptures in the form of wholesome doctrine. There is no higher 
privilege of the interior spiritual life than the Scriptures clearly 
open. Here is the fellowship with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ,^ the love and indwelling of the Father and the 
Son,® the work of the Spirit which gives strength to the inner 
man, the indwelling of Christ by faith, the rooting and grounding 
of the soul in love, the knowing the love of Christ which passoth 
knowledge, the being filled with all the fullness of God.® No 
healthful doctrine of the divine communion transcends these privi- 
leges. But there is here no promise of a vision of God which shall 
supersede the Scriptures or bring higher truth to the soul. There 
are promises of divine inspiration as the mode of higher revelations 
of truth, but definitely and exclusively to the chosen mediums of 
such inspiration and revelation. This, however, is a work of the 
Spirit entirely apart from his offices in the personal Christian life, 
and, while vital to a divine revelation, means nothing for a state of 
personal attainment in the Christian life which shall be the source 
of doctrinal truth. 

* Erauth-Fleming : Vocabulary y Mysticism, 

* Cousin : History of Modem Philosophy y vol, ii, p. 114. 

* Vaughan : Hours with the Mystiesy vol. i, p. 22. 

* 1 John i, 8. ® John xiv, 21, 23, ® Eph, iii, 18-19. 
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While we find some good in mysticism we do not find it clear of 
BUMXN18 or questioned that mysticism famishes 

ITU. examples of a pure and elevated Christian life. We 

may instance Tauler, Gerson, Boehm, Fenelon, Madame Guyon, 
Thomas h, Kempis. The Friends have furnished many such exam- 
ples. Still, the deeper principles of mysticism easily run into ex- 
cesses which are not clear of evil. With the assumption of a spirit- 
ual state above the usefulness of reason and revelation, a state in 
which the soul is so lost in God as to be wholly subject to his super- 
natural guidance, religious feeling may readily be kindled to in- 
tensity, when the prudence and wisdom which should ever rule the 
Christian life must sink beneath a rashness and arrogance of spirit 
which easily run into evil excesses. The tendency is, on the one 
hand, to a reckless fanaticism; on the other, to a quietism, a state 
of absorbing contemplation or religious reverie, quite apart from the 
practical duties of the Christian life. In the extremer forms of 
mysticism, and forms not unnatural to its deeper principles, it has 
sometimes run into the impious heresy of antinomianism. Mys- 
ticism is in no true sense a source of theology. ’ 

4 . Concerning the Christian Consciousness . — The question is 
whether the Christian consciousness is in any proper sense a source 
of theology. Those who assume the affirmative differ widely re- 
specting the measure in which it is such a source. Some claim so 
little as scarcely to reach the idea of a source of theology, while 
others make religious feeling the norm and source of the whole 
system of doctrines. 

In the moderate view it is held that certain facts of Christian 
THiMODKRATB oxperience witness to the truth of certain correlate 
viBw. tenets of doctrine. For instance, it is claimed that in 
Christian experience there is the consciousness of a sinful nature 
which deserves penal retribution, and, therefore, that the doctrine 
of such a form of native sinfulness is true. Suen an argument 
often appears in the interest of the Augustinian anthropology. But 
no source of theology is thus reached. Such a form of sinfulness, 
even if a reality, could not directly become a fact of consciousness. 
The philosophy of conscioasness so decides. There might still be 
the moral conviction that inherited depravity is of the very nature 
of sin, but only after the doctrine of such a form of sin is placed in 
one’s creed. In this case the moral conviction would simply be the 
response of the conscience to the moral judgment embodied in the 

■ Jouffroy : IntrodueUon to Efhica, vol. 1, lect. v ; Cousin : The True, the 
BeavMfvX, and the Ctood, leot. Morell: Modem FhUoeg^y, part 11, ohap, 
vli ; Yanghan : Boura v/ith the MyaHca, 
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creed. But a doctrine which must precede a particular form of 
oonsciousness as its necessary condition cannot even find its proof, 
much less its source, in such a consciousness. What is true in this 
case is equally true in all like cases. 

We are more concerned with the stronger view of the religious 
consciousness as related to theology. This view is of 
comparatively recent development, and has its chief or th« boo- 
representation in Schleiermachect “It is only in the “““■ 
present century, and chiefly through the influence of Schleier- 
macher, that the Christian consciousness began to be considered 
a source of dogmatics. He started with his investigation from 
man’s feeling of his unlimited dependence. Dogma is for him 
the development of the utterances of the pious self-conscious* 
ness, as this is found in every Christian, and is still more de* 
termined by the opposition between sin and grace. In other 
words, it is the scientific expression of the pious feeling which 
the believer, upon close self-examination, perceives in his heart. 
Thus this consciousness is here the gold-mine from which the 
dogmas must be dug out, in order to 'found’ them afterward, 
as far as possible, in Holy Scripture. In the individual it is the 
result of the spirit of the community, as this is a revelation 
of the Spirit of Christ. Of this ‘Gemeingeist’-Schleiermacher 
allows, it is true, that it must continually develop and strengthen 
itself by the words of Scripture, but not that it must find in the 
latter its infallible correcting rule. For him the highest principle 
of Christian knowledge is thus something entirely subjective, and 
the autonomy of his self-consciousness is the basis of his entire sys- 
tem.” ' This citation is valuable, not only in its historic aspect, 
but specially as a statement of the stronger view of the Christian 
consciousness as a source of theology. 

There is a Christian consciousness. This is not a mere specula- 
tion, but a fact of experience. The conditions of this 
consciousness are obvious. It is clearly impossible Christian 
without the central truths of Christianity. No soul 
ever reached it, or ever can reach it, through reason or the light of 
nature. It is impossible under any other form of religion. In 
every state of consciousness respecting any objective truth or real- 
ity, such truth or reality must be mentally apprehended before 
there CEfn be any such response of the sensibilities as shall consti- 
tute the state of consciousness. This law conditions the active 
state of the sensibilities; and it is only in their active state that 
they can have any place in consciousness. In any such state of 
’ Yan Oosteizee : Ohrittian Dogmatics, vol. i, pp. 22, 23. 
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love, hatred, resentment, hope, fear, sympathy, or reverence the 
proper object must be present to thought as in perception or in 
some form of mental representation. This is the invariable and 
necessary order of the facts ; first, the mental apprehension of ob- 
jective truths or realities; and, second, the response of the sensi- 
bilities in active forms of feeling, according to the character of 
their respective objects as mentally viewed. The religious sensi- 
bilities are subject to the same laws. 

We may view the religious consciousness as far broader than the 
Christian. In this view the latter is a specific type of 
THE RBLimous the former. There are, indeed, many specific types, as 
® "^ * ” *^ *" readily be seen in the religions of the world. There 

are variations of the religious consciousness, according 
to the variations of these religions. We may instance Confucianism, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Mohammedanism, Juda- 
ism ; each has its own appropriate form of the religious conscious- 
ness. The Christian consciousness differs widely from each of the 
others. There are also differences in the Christian consciousness, 
as between Bomanism and Protestantism, Trinitarianism and Uni- 
tarianism, Calvinism and Arminianism. The question is to account 
for such differences. The real point is that they cannot be ac- 
counted for on any theory which makes religious feeling the source 
of theology, and, further, that the true account disproves such a 
source. 

The theory which makes religious feeling the source of theology 
places the feeling before the ideas or truths which constitute the 
theology. In this order of the facts, instead of the doctrines deter- 
mining the cast of the feeling, the feeling determines the form and 
content of the doctrines. If this be the case religious feeling must 
be purely spontaneous to our nature, neither evoked nor modified 
by any religious ideas or doctrinal views. It is itself the norm and 
ruling principle of religion. Why then should it so vary in the 
forms of its development ? The theory can make no answer to this 
question. It allows nothing back of this feeling which can deter- 
mine these variations. Their explanation must come from the op- 
tAworTHKSB posite position. The religious consciousness varies in 
vABiAwoNs. the different forms of religion because they differ in the 
tenets of doctrine. There are different, views of God and man, of 
duty and destiny. These views act upon the feelings and deter- 
mine the cast of the religious consciousness. A thorough analysis 
of these religions will find in each a form of consciousness in aoco^ 
with its doctrines. The doctrinal view of God is specially a deter- 
mining force in the religious ednsciousness. So far from this coa- 
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sciousness determining the view of God just the contrary is the truth : 
the view of God determines the cast of the consciousness.’ The 
Christian consciousness is peculiar to Christianity and impossible to 
any other form of religion, because many of its doctrines, particu- 
larly in the fullness of their unfolding, are peculiar to itself. Only 
in this manner can we explain the variations of the Christian con- 
sciousness as previously noted. Romanism and Protestantism, 
Trinitarianism and XJnitarianism, Calvinism and Arminianism, dif- 
fer in ruling doctrines, doctrines to which the religious feelings 
respond, and from the influence of which they receive their own 
cast. This is the law of variations in the Christian consciousness. 

In view of the facts above given the conditions of the Christian 
consciousness are manifest. There is no possibility of the feelings 
which constitute this consciousness without the central truths of 
Christianity. These truths must not only be in the mental appre- 
hension, but must also be accepted in faith. Only thus can they 
have power in the religious consciousness. When so apprehended 
and believed, they have such power because they are thus seen to be 
truths of profound interest, Now the religious nature responds to 
them in appropriate forms of feeling. This is the law of the 
Christian consciousness in the general view, and of its variations in 
different schools of theology. To assume the religious feelings as 
first in order, and then to find in them the central truths 
of theology, is to reverse the logical and necessary order thk true or- 
of the facts. Clearly a knowledge of the central truths 
of Christianity conditions the Christian consciousness and must be 
first in order. It may still be true, and indeed is true, that we more 
fully grasp these truths of doctrine through the response of the re- 
ligious sensibilities, but this simply concerns our capacity for the 
clearest knowledge, and has nothing to do with the fixed order of the 
facts in the Christian consciousness. 

As the Christian consciousness is thus conditioned by the posses- 
sion of the central truths of Christian theology, it is impossible to 
deduce these truths from that consciousness. Back of these truths 
there is no Christian consciousness to begin with. The theory 
under review tacitly admits this by beginning, back of this specific 
form of conscioiisness, simply with religious feeling, the feeling of 
absolute dependence upon God. But there is no source of Christian 
theology in such a feeling. It has no content from which may be 
deduced the doctrine of the Trinity, the Christian doctrine of sin, 
the atonement in Christ, justification by faith, or regeneration and 

* Walker : Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation^ Miley : The Idea of God aa 
a Law of Heligious Deyelopiuent;” Methodist Quarterly Review ^ Jannary^ 1865. 
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a nev spiritual life through the agency of the Holy Spirit. There 
is apologetic value in the Christian consciousness, but no source of 
Christian theology. “ To the Christian truth, in accordanco with 
the Gospel believed and confessed by the Church, the Christian con- 
sciousness gives a witness, with reason estimated highly. Only 
when objective truth finds a point of contact in the subjective con- 
sciousness does it become the spiritual property of mankind, and 
can it be thus properly understood and valued. So far, and so far 
only, does the Christian consciousness deserve a place among the 
sources of dogmatics. But since the doctrine of salvation can be 
derived neither from reason, nor from feeling, nor from conscience, 
and the internal consciousness only attests and confirms the truth, 
after having learned it from Scripture, this last must always be 
valued as the principal source.”' 

III. Scientific Basis of Theology. 

1. Certitude a Requirement of Science . — “ Science is knowledge 
evident and certain in itself, or by the principles from which it is 
deduced, or with which it is certainly connected.” ' Any proper 
definition of science will carry with it the sense of certitude. This 
certitude has special respect to the facts in which a science is 
grounded, or to the principles upon which it is constructed. There 
is a distinction of sciences, as intimated in the previous sentence. 
It is the distinction between the experimental, or inductive, and the 
exact, or deductive, as the mathematical. The latter are constructed 
upon principles. These principles are axiomatic and, therefore, 
certain in their own light. If these principles are taken into exact 
and clear thought, and all the deductions are legitimate, certitude 
goes with the scientific construction. The facts in which the em- 
pirical sciences are grounded are very different from such principles. 
They are facts to be studied by observation and the tests of experi- 
ment. They must be surely and accurately known before they can 
be wrought into a science. But a mere knowledge of facts, how- 
ever exact and full, is not in itself a science. There must still be a 
generalization in some principle or law which interprets the facts, 
and which they fully verify. Such is the method in this class of 
sciences. It is no absolute guarantee against mistakes in respect to 
either the facts or the generalization, but must be observed for any 
scientific attainment. The history of science records many mis- 
takes, and mistakes still occur ; so that some things called science 

■* 

’Van OoBterzee: Christian Dogmatics^ toI. 1, p. 22. We high!/ commend 
the treatment of this question by the author just cited. 

* E^auth-Fleming : Vdca6u{ar|/,^i^8oieno^,” 
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are falsely so called. In such cases the boasted certitude is bald 
assumption. 

If theology is to receive a scientific construction, it must possess 
the requisite grounds of certitude. This does not mean kjcessaht ur 
that its grpunds must be precisely the same as in the tokoloot. 
abstract sciences, or in the experimental sciences, but must mean a 
measure of certitude sufiicient for the scientific construction. With- 
out such a ground there can be no attainment of science in the- 
ology. “ Besides, certainty upon Christian grounds has no wish to 
withdraw from those universal rules and laws, according to which a 
legitimate certainty is formed ; were it otherwise, Christian theology 
could be no longer represented as a branch in the series of human 
sciences.” ’ The several doctrines might bo legitimate to the ac- 
cepted facts or grounds on which they are constructed, and also 
in such accord with each other as to meet the logical requirements 
for systemization, but without the requisite certainty in the grounds 
there could still be no true science of theology. 

2. Unwarranted Limitation to Empirical Facts . — Science is often 
so defined as to deny to theology all rightful claim to a scientific 
position. The definition limits science to purely empirical facts, on 
the assumption that only such facts have the certitude requisite to 
scientific treatment. Students of the physical sci- narrow aim 

ences have accustomed themselves of late to limit the o' scaimsTs. 
word science exclusively to empirical science, and even, in some 
cases, to the empirical grade of physical science. Thus Professor 
Simon Newcomb, in his address before the American Scientific As- 
sociation in 1878, said : ‘ Science concerns itself only with phenom- 
ena and the relations which connect them, and does not take ac- 
count of any question which does not in some way admit of being 
brought to the test of observation.* This, he says, is ^fundamental 
in the history of modem science.* Even so considerate and philo- 
sophical a writer as Janet says : * Doubtless philosophical thought 
mingles always more or less with science, especially in the sphere 
of organized being ; but science rightly strives to disengage itself 
more and more from it, and to reduce the problem to relations capa- 
ble of being determined by experience.** This is a legitimate 
characteristic and aim of empirical science, but it has no right to 
appropriate to itself exclusively the name of science and to distin- 
guish itself from philosophy and theology. This abuse of the word 
is, however, becoming common. The three grades are habitually 
designated as science, philosophy, and theology, implying that the 
two latter are not science. There is a mighty power in words, and 

* Dcmer : Chriatian Doctrine, voL 1, p. 69. * Final Causes, p. 117. 
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it is an nnworthy artifice for the students of physical science to 
appropriate to theiifown branch of study the name science, and to 
themselves the name scientists. They can justify this only by re- 
verting to the complete positivism of Comte and avowing and 
maintaining that knowledge is limited to the observations made 
by the senses.”’ ' 

The limitation of science to facts of observation or experience 
TROTH BROAD* ^ made upon the assumption that only such facts 
ER THAN EX- can be sufficiently known for scientific treatment. But 
PERiBNCE. sense-experience is not the limitation of thought, and 
thought must transcend it in order to any attainment of science. 
Perception transcends experience. Experience is through sensa- 
tion ; perception through the cognitive activity of thought. Phe- 
nomenalism is the utmost attainment of mere empiricism. All 
science lies beyond this limit. The relations of phenomena neces- 
sary to science are not given in sensation. Much less are the laws 
or principles which underlie and interpret phenomena so given. 
These principles can be reached only through the activities of 
rational thought. No scientific classification is possible without 
the processes of abstraction and generalization. These processes 
are the office of the discursive or logical faculty, not of the pre- 
scntative faculty as concerned with empirical facts. The sensation- 
alism which underlies and determines this narrow sense of science 
is mere phenomenalism, mere positivism, which knows nothing of 
substance, cause, or law. The legitimate result is an utter skep- 
ticism, and an exclusion of all the certitude of truth necessary to 
science. 

Empirical knowledge, or knowledge acquired by observation or 
ALL BxpERi- ®^P®riciic6i is purely individual. This fact has not 
ENCE PDRKLY been properly emphasized, especially in its relation to 
INDIVIDUAL. limitation of science to facts empirically 

known. Its consequence is that every scientist is limited to the 
facts of his own individual observation or testing. No facts can 
be taken on testimony, however competent the witnesses. Testi- 
mony addresses itself to faith, not to a testing experience. This 
result is determined by the laws of mind, not by the nature of the 
facts concerned in the testimony. Hence empirical facts are no 
exception. If presented only on testimony they can be received 
only in faith. This narrow sense of science, with its fixed empir- 
ical limitations, has no place for faith, and must exclude it as openly 
contradictory to its own principles. Moreover, its admission would 
be a fatal concession to theology, in which faith has so important a 
I Hanis : PhUos(gfkioal Batia of Thetm, pp. 800, 801. 
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function. Hence wo empliasize this fact, that on the truth of any 
principle which determines the limitation of science to facts of ob> 
servation or experience all empirical knowledge available for sci- 
ence is strictly individual. As the observation or experience of 
no one can become the observation or experience of another, so the 
empirically acquired knowledge of no one can be of any scientific 
use to another. The scientific work of each must proceed only with 
his own empirical acquireiflent and within its determining limitation. 

Now, with these narrow limits let any one attempt the con- 
struction of a science — whether of cosmogony, geology, g ^ ^ i o r s 
biology, or astronomy, it matters not. Is any one pos- troublb for 
sible under the limitation to empirical facts as actually 
known in observation or experience ? Especially is any one pos- 
sible with the inevitable limitation to a mere individual observation 
or experience ? Are the facts necessary to the verification of the 
nebular cosmogony empirically known to any single mind ? Are 
the facts necessary to a science of geology, or to a science of biology, 
so known ? There is no true science of astronomy without the 
great law of gravitation. This law, however, is no empirical truth, 
but a rational deduction from certain observed facts. The law of 
its attractive force expressed in the formula, directly as the mass 
and inversely as the square of the distance, is reached only in 
rational thought which transcends experience. Yet astronomy, 
with all the confidence of scientific certainty, asserts the reign of 
gravitation, according to this law of its energy, over the physical uni- 
verse, and therefore over measureless portions which lie infinitely 
beyond the observed facts from which it is inferred, and equally 
beyond the possible tests of experience. 

And what shall be done with mathematics on this empirical lim- 
itation of science ? Mathematics is not an empirical science. The 
axiomatic principles on which it builds are open only to the in- 
tuition of thought, not to the sight of the eye or the touch of the 
finger. They are subject to no tests. That parallel lines cannot 
inclose a space, and that all the racli: of a circle are equal, are ab- 
solute troths for thought, but troths which can never be empirically 
verified. What, then, can these empirical limitationists do with 
mathematics ? Perhaps nothing better than to go with Comte 
and give it a mere phenomenal character. But in doing this they 
should not forget tluit the phenomenal is purely for sense-percep- 
tion, while mathematics is purely for thought, and therefore with- 
out any phenomenal quality. The only other alternative is to deny 
to mathematics any place in the category of the sciences. Either 
result utterly discredits this narrow empiricism. 
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Certain positions are thus surely gained. One is t^t-thelim* 
Ko mmou, science to facts of sense-experience riders 

LIMITATIONS scicnce impossible. This limitation assumes that only 
O' such facts are sufficiently known or certain for scien- 

tific use. But this assumption is inevitably grounded in sensation- 
alism, which logically results in skepticism, and therefore excludes 
the certitude necessary to science. Hence, as we have seen, thought 
must transcend all sense-experience and be valid in its own lighi 
in order to any scientific attainment. Another is that empirical 
grounds are wholly unnecessary to the most exact and certain forms 
of science, as appears above question in the instance of mathe- 
matics. It follows that theology must not be denied, and cannot 
logically be denied, a scientific position simply because it is not 
grounded in empirical facts in the manner of the physical sciences. 
Science has no such limitation.' 

3. Grounds of Certitude in Theology . — Here two questions 
arise : What are the grounds of theology ? and. Do these grounds 
possess the certitude requisite to a science of theology ? However, 
it is not important to the present treatment to hold the two in en- 
tire separation. Nor do we need a full discussion of all the matters 
concerned in these questions. This would be quite impracticable 
and out of the order of a proper method. Such a discussion would 
involve the whole question of theism, which properly forms a dis- 
tinct part of theology. It would also include the whole question 
of Christian apologetics, which is no necessary part of systematic 
theology. 

The first truth of theology is the existence of God. Without 
cERTAiNTT OF this truth there is no theology in any proper sense of 
THBisM. term, and therefore no place for a science of theol- 

ogy. As we have previously seen, in the broadened sense of theol- 
ogy many other truths are included than those relating directly to 
God, but his existence is ever the ground-truth, and these other 
truths receive their theological cast from their relation to him. 
The proofs of the existence of God will be considered in the proper 
place. In the light of reason they are conclusive and give cer- 
tainty to this ground-truth of theology. In the light of reason, as 
reason interprets nature and man, the existence of God is a more 
certain truth than the existence of a physical universe as studied in 
the light of sensationalism — ^that favorite philosophy with the em- 
pirical scientists who deny to theology the position of a science. 
More philosophic thinkers have questioned the truth of the latter 

than the truth of the former. The existence of God is a more 

♦ 

’ Bowne : PhUoiophy of TheUm, p. 102. 
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eertdn tra% jtbaa the great law of grayitalion which anderlies the 
voiencei' of aBtronomy. Vfiih the existence of God, the harmony of 
tiie heavens can he explained without the law of gravitation. With- 
out his existence, neither this harmony nor the manifold adjust- 
ments of nature can be explained. 

There is a theological anthropology which deals with the relig- 
ious nature of man and its manifestations in human , 

history. Man is a religious being. He is such by the anthropol- 
constitution of his nature. This is rarely questioned 
by philosophic thinkers. The purpose of infidelity to eliminate 
religion from human life is a thing of the past. Beal thinkers of 
the present have no such aim nor any thought of its possibility. 
Naturalistic evolutionists must admit, and do admit, that nothing in 
the constitution of man is more thoroughly organic than his relig- 
ious nature. With no other characteristic is human history more 
thoroughly replete. An unbiased consideration of its general as- 
pects forces us to conclude that religion, every-where present as a weft 
running through the warp of human history, expresses some eternal 
fact.^^ * No atheistic reasoning can, I hold, dislodge religion from 
the heart of man.^^ ^^The facts of religious feeling are to me as 
certain as the facts of physics."* The facts of religious feeling are 
facts of consciousness, just as any other facts of consciousness in 
our mental life, and therefore just as certain as any others. But 
the facts of consciousness are even more certain than the facts of 
physics or the properties of matter. 

The facts of our religious nature, thus clear and certain in the 
consciousness and ever manifest in human history, 
must be open to scientific treatment. The certitude theological 
requisite to such treatment is above question, and fully *“*"®*- 
conceded. As no facts of our mental life and no facts of physics 
are either more certain or more distinct and definite than the relig- 
ious, we must either concede a scientific position to the latter or 
deny it to the former. This is the imperative requirement of con- 
sistency. Hence, any objection to a scientific treatment of the 
facts of man’s religious nature must be made, not against such 
treatment itself, but against its theological significance. Empir- 
ical scientists announce the purpose and expectation of extending 
the laws of physical nature over the realms of life and mind.' On 
this assumption all phenomena, vital, mental, religious, just as 
the material, must proceed according to physical laws and as the 

* Spencer : FVrat Prinoiplet, p. 20. 

* Tyudall : Prefaeet to th» Beiftut Addrtu, 

* Qiudey ; LaySemons, p. 188 ; Tyndall : Betfcmt Address, p. 58. 
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effect of mechanioal forces. The result must be accepted as the 
true science of mind, even in its highest rational and religious facts. 
If this aim is ever achieved the rational and religious facts of mind 
must yield to an empirical testing, just as the facts of physical 
nature. They never can be so tested. They are facts for philo- 
sophic treatment, and philosophy will never yield them to the 
physical realm, but ever assert for them a distinct and higher 
ground in spiritual mind. The failure of empirical science to 
bring these moral and religious facts into the order of physical phe- 
nomena neither affects their reality nor changes their distinct and 
definite form as facts of consciousness and historic manifestation. 
As such facts, they are open to scientific treatment in the light of 
philosophy, and have a profound significance for theology. In its 
anthropological sphere theology deals, not with fancies, but with 
what is most real and definite in the constitution and history of 
man. 

As the Scriptures are the chief source of theology they must be 

, grounded in truth in order to the certitude which a 

THE SCRIPT- science of theology requires. The issue is not shunned 
at this point. It is not shunned in the instance of 
theologians who proceed to the scientific treatment of doctrines 
without an introductory verification of the Scriptures. In such 
case they proceed on the warranted ground that already this veri- 
fication has been frequently and fully achieved. This is a thor- 
oughly legitimate method, and a very common one in many branches 
of science. One man furnishes facts, or what he reports to be 
facts, as found in his own observation or testing; another accepts 
them as such and proceeds to generalize them in some principle or 
law of science. If there is no error respecting either the facts or 
the generalization, the result is just as valid as if one person per- 
formed the whole work. When one deals with such facts at second 
hand the only requirement is that they be so accredited as to 
possess the certitude requisite to their scientific use. This method 
is equally valid for the theologian. Still, he d^es not proceed sim- 
ply upon the testimony of others, however competent, that they 
have thoroughly examined the evidences in the case and found 
them conclusive of a divine original of the Scriptures; he examines 
for himself, and to himself proves their divine verity before pro- 
ceeding to the scientific treatment of their doctrinal contents. With 
the omission of this discussion from any actual place in his theology, 
his method is still far more exact and thorough than in many in- 
stances of scientists in secular branches, who hastily accept facts at 
eecond hand and proceed without any proper warrant of the certi- 
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tudc requisite to their scientific use. Further information has 
often brought confusion to the hasty generalizations thus reached. 
If the Scriptures are a divine revelation it follows, of course, that 
their doctrinal contents possess all the certitude requisite to a 
science of theology. However, in view of the facts above given 
we may pass this whole question with a very summary statement, 
especially as some points must recur with the treatment of faith in 
relation to a science of theology. 

On the ground of theism a divine revelation is possible. The 
only reason for asserting so manifest a truth is that it possibility ok 
has been disputed. The question may bo appealed to arkvelation. 
reported facts of Scripture without the assumption of their truth, 
wliich, indeed, is not directly concerned in the present issue. 
This is claimed as manifestly true, that on the ground of theism 
God’s intercourse with men as related in the Scriptures is certainly 
possible. He could commune with Moses in all the modes related, 
and (jommunicate to him all the truth claimed to have been so given. 
So, by word and dream and vision and inspiration, he could give 
truth to the prophets and identify it as from himself. They could 
thus be the medium of divine revelations and the unerring proph- 
ets of a far-reaching future. On the same ground the divine in- 
carnation is entirely possible; and the Son so present with men 
could reveal the Father and (communicate the great truths of relig- 
ion which lie in the gospels. All the reported instaiuces of his in- 
ten-ourse with his disciphes and his religious instructions to them 
are possible. The pnnnised niissi(m of the Spirit as a revealer of 
religious truth in the minds of its chosen messengers is possible. 
The same Spirit, in the fulfillment of this mission, could secure 
through them the proper utteraiuce and record of the truths so 
revealed. The conclusioJi is the possibility of a divine revelation. 

Sometimes the objection to the possibility of a divine revelation 
takes a specially subtle form. It proceeds on the as- a subtle ob- 
sumption that our purely subjective ideas are the full jection. 
measure of our spiritual cognitions. Hence no communication 
from without can t-ranscend these subjective limitations. Nothing, 
therefore, in the form of religious truth can be added by revelation 
to what we already know. The fallacy of this objection lies in the 
tacit assumption that our subjective state is without any possible 
improvement whereby we may grasp higher forms of truth given by 
instruction. A little testing will expose this fallacy. No such law 
of subjective limitation renders fruitless instruction in science or 
art. No such law rules the sphere of ethics or bars all improve- 
ment of moral ideas through instruction. The moral and religious 
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instractions of the mother are not rendered powerless by any fixed 
limitation imposed by the subjective ideas of her child. In in- 
stances without number heathen minds have been raised to higher 
ideas of God and truth through Christian instruction. Ko such 
law precludes the possibility of a divine revelation. God is not 
bound by the limitations of our purely subjective ideas. He can 
communicate truth which shall marvelously clear these ideas, and, 
with an ever-growing power (d ^iritual perception, ever give us 
more truth and light. 5 4 f o 

On the ground of theism a divine revelation is rationally prob- 
pROBABiLiTT proposltion looks only to an antecedent 

OF A REVELA- probability. Hence it must not be maintained ’by any 
rational claim of the Scriptures to a divine original, 
but find its support in considerations quite apart from such claim. 
A few may be briefly stated: 

God is l^nevolently concerned for our well-being. As inflnitely 
wise and good, as our Creator and Father, ho must care for our 
moral and spiritual good. 

We are the subjects of a moral government of God’s own ordina- 
tion and administration. The truth of this position is affirmed 
by the suffrage of mankind, though not always with the concep- 
tion of its highest theistic ideas. The human soul, with rarest 
exceptions, assorts its own sense of moral responsibility to a divine 
Buler. This common affirmation must be accepted as the expres- 
sion of a profound reality. On the ground of theism its truth 
cannot bo questioned. 

The highest moral and religious truth is profoundly important. 
As our secular interests render an accurate and full knowledge of 
nature and of the arts and sciences which concern our present 
well-being very desirable, so that truth which is necessary to our 
moral and spiritual good must be intensely desirable. This de- 
sirableness rises with the infinite measure of the interests which 
such truth concerns. 

The highest certainty of religious truth is profoundly desirable. 
Doubtful truths do not meet the conscious needs of the soul. We 
need truth as truth is with God, and as revealing his mind and 
will. His mind is the only sufficient source of spiritual truth, and 
it must deeply concern us to know the behests of his will. Hence 
the desirableness of truth known to have come from God. The 
heart of humanity craves such truth. The history of mankind 
reveals this craving. 

We can have no such religious truth as the world needs and* 
craves, truth in the highest form, and certainty, except as a divine 
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rerelation. The case may be appealed to the history of the race, 
and in view of the profoundest questions of religious interest and 
concern. Apart from the Scriptures, or on a denial of their divine 
original, we have no such full and certain knowledge as we need re- 
specting either God or ourselves, or his will and the duties of love 
and obedience that we should render him, or the means of relief 
from the burden of sin which all hearts bear, or the graces of the 
purest, best life. The best minds of the race have deeply felt these 
wants and avowed the conviction that such truth and light could 
come to man only as a revelation from heaven. 

A divine revelation is, therefore, a rational probability. The 
facts 'just considered so affirm. On the one hand we 

* TlIKfACTS 

have the character of God and his relations to us; on show thk 
the other, our own profound need of religious truth — PRfBAB'wrr. 
truth of such fullness and certainty that its only possible mode of 
attainment is in a divine revelation. It is therefore rationally prob- 
able that God shall in some mode above the light of nature or the 
resources of human reason reveal himself to men. He has placed 
the sun in the heavens as a light for the natural world; and has he 
no divine light for the moral world? Must each soul be its own 
and only prophet? Shall no one sent from God speak to us? 
Shall the heavenly Father, veiled from the eye of his children, be 
forever silent to their ear? Shall he never speak to the world so 
long waiting and listening for his voice? 

A revelation is possible only through a supernatural agency of 
God. Any manifestation of religious truth in the 
works of nature or the moral constitution of man may * it 
be called a revelation, but only in a popular sense. In commc- 
such case there is no direct communication of truth 
from God, but only the discovery of truth by human faculties. If 
we even assume a divine illumination of human minds, the result 
would be simply a clearing of their spiritual vision, but no other 
disclosure of truth than in the works of God. The true idea of a 
divine revelation carries with it the sense of a direct communica- 
tion of truth through the agency of God. That agency must be 
supernatural, whatever the modes in which it works. There are 
doctrinal contents of Christianity which have no manifestation in 
nature, and therefore could never be discovered or known as 
truths, except as attested communications from God. We may in- 
stance the doctrine of the Trinity, the doctrine of sin in its more 
distinctive facts, the divine incarnation, the personality of Christ, 
the atonement in Christ, justification by faith, the mission and 
work of the Holy Spirit. As these central and essential truths of 
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Christianity can be known as truths only as attested communica- 
tions through a supernatural agency of God, we must accept and 
maintain such an agency in the original of the Scriptures, wherein 
we find these truths; for only thus can we secure the certitude 
requisite to a science of theology which has its chief source in the 
Scriptures. 

On the ground of theism such a supernatural agency has no 
THK SUPER- serious perplexity for rational thought; indeed, it is 
NATURAL clear as compared with any account of mate- 

ouT PERPLEX- rial and mental phenomena on the ground of purely 
ITT. mechanical forces. There are greater perplexities in 

the science of physics than in the theory of a supernatural agency 
of God in a revelation of religious truths. Who can explain the 
forces of chemical affinity, or the strength of cohesion as exempli- 
fied in the steel cables which support the Brooklyn Bridge? The 
reciprocal attraction of the earth and the sun across the vast space 
which separates them seems very simple in idea, but it has no ra- 
tionale in human thought. The perplexity ever deepens as we ex- 
tend the reign of this law over the physical universe. There is no 
seeming possibility of any such nuH'hanical force. This is the real 
point of perplexity. No such perplexity besets the theory of a su- 
pernatural agency of God in a revelation of religious truth. Such 
an agency is not only free from valid objections, but has the sup- 
port of weighty reasons. All the facts whicli render a divine reve- 
lation rationally probable render equally ])robable a supernatural 
agency as the necessary mode of its communication. 

A divine revelation must be supernaturally attested. There is 
here a profound distinction l)etwcen its primary rccipi- 
RAL ATTESTA-cnts aud the many to whom they pul)lisli it. lo the 
TioN NECEs- former it may be verified as a revelation in the mode of 
its communication ; but this will not answer for the many 
who receive it on their testimony. Its chosen messengers must be 
accredited in a manner assuring to the people that they are messen- 
gers of truth from God. Miraedes are the best, and rationally the 
most probable, means to this end. Prophecy is just as supernatural, 
and its fulfillment just as conclusive of a divine commission, but 
often there must be long waiting before the fulfillment completes 
this, credential. Prophecy has great apologetic value, especially for 
the generations succeeding the founding of Christianity, but this 
necessary delay prevents the prompt and direct attestation fur- 
nished by miracles. A revelation may have the support of many 
forms of evidence, as the Scriptures have, while it is still true that 
miracles are the most appropriate credential of its messengers/ 
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There is no credulity in the ready belief that the religious teacher 
who works miracles in the name of God is his messenger of truth to 
men.* ** * The reason for this faith was never clearer or surer than 
now. Just as science establishes the uniformity of the laws of nat- 
ure, so does a supernatural event absolutely evince the immediate 
agency of God as its cause. Hence the religious teacher by whom 
he works miracles must bo his messenger of truth to men. 

On the ground of theism there is no antecedent presumption 
against miracles, but, rather, a strong presumption in prksump- 
their favor. We have previously pointed out the ante- tion against 
cedent rational probability of a divine revelation. ****^^^‘'*''^* 
There is a like probability of miracles as the appropriate and really 
necessary attestation of such a revelation. Unwise definitions have 
needlessly furnished occasion for objections to such a mode of at- 
testation. While nothing of the necessary content of a miracle 
should be omitted from its definition, nothing unnecessary should 
be included. A miracle does not mean any abrogation or suspen- 
sion of the laws of nature. Yet such ideas have often been put 
into its definitions, which have thus furnished the special ground 
of objection. A miracle is a supernatural event wrought by the 
immediate agency of God, to accredit some messenger as divinely 
commissioned or some truth as divinely given. The divine ener- 
gizing touches the law of nature simply at the point of the miracle, 
and in a manner to produce it, but no more abrogates or suspends 
such law, as a law of nature, than the casting a stone into the air 
annuls the law of gravitation. The raising of Lazarus leaves un- 
disturbed the laws of nature which reign over the vast realms of the 
living and the dead. The agency of God in a miracle, while thor- 
oughly supernatural, is just as orderly with respect to the laws of 
nature as the agency of man in the use of any chemical or mechan- 
ical force. Hence all such objections are utterly void.® 

The facts thus maintained have apologetic value, not, however, 
as direct proofs of a divine revelation, but specially as objkotions 
obviating leading objections and clearing the way for the obviatkd. 
full force of the evidences of such a revelation. We have not the 
more difficult task of facing any strong presumption against either 
its possibility or probability. On the ground of theism, a divine 

* John iii, 2. 

* Butler ; Analogy ^ part ii, chap, ii ; Mozley : Mircuiles^ lect. i ; Bushnell : 
Nature and the Supernatural, chap, xi; Paley: Emdences of Christianity, 

** Preparatory Considerations ; ” Mansell ; Aids to Faith, essay i ; Christlieb : 

Modem Dimht and Christian Belief, lect. v ; Foster ; The Supernatural Book. 

'^^A^ment from Miracles.” 
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revelation is clearly possible and strongly probable, while a super* 
natural agency of God as the necessary mode of its communication 
fully shares the probability. Further, there is not only no anteced- 
ent presumption against miracles, but as the best means of attest- 
ing a divine revelation they are rationally probable. Thus the 
evidences of such a revelation do not encounter any balancing, or 
nearly balancing, disproof, so that they really prove nothing, or, at 
beet, leave the question in uncertainty : they come to the proof of 
what is antecedently probable, and their whole weight is available 
for this end. The certitude requisite to a science of theology is 
thus attainable. 

The Holy Scriptures are a divine revelation of religious truth. 
■ rFECTiTB question Christian apologetics has shunned no 

woBK OF issue with infidelity. Against the many forms of at- 
AFOLooKnoB. defouse has been prompt and effective. The 

victory is with the defenders of the Christian faith. Beyond this 
defensive service the evidences for the truth and divine original of 
the Scriptures have been presented in their fullness and logical 
conclusivenesB. The authenticity of the Scriptures is an established 
truth. The fulfillment of the prophecies and the reality of the 
miracles infallibly accredit the sacred writers as messengers of truth 
from God. The complete harmony of the sacred books, occupying, 
as they do, so many centuries in their composition, and the peculiar 
character of their doctrinal, moral, and religious contents unite in 
the same attestation. The founding and triumphant propagation of 
Christianity as open facts of history, together with its marvelous 
power in the moral and religious life of mankind, for any rational 
account absolutely require the divine mission of the Christ. The 
unique character of our Lord as portrayed in the New Testament is 
itself conclusive of the divine origin of Christianity. Only with a 
pattern from the holy mount of God could the human mind rise to 
the conception of such a character. In all the creative thought of 
the world there is no approach toward such a conception. The 
simple artists of the New Testament who wrought this portrait 
must have had the divine original before them.* 

' On the trath of Christianity, with the troth of the Soriptores — Paley : The 
Evidences of Christianity ; Mair : Studies in Christian Evidences; Wilson : Evi- 
dences of Christianity; Fisher; Supernatural Origin of Christianity; Keith: 
Demonstration of the Truth of Christianity; Bishop Thomson: Evidenees of 
Revelation; Hopkins: Evidenees of Christianity; Bawlinson: Historical Evi- 
denees of the Truth of the Scripture Records; Chalmers ; Evidences of Christian- 
ity; Rogers : Superhuman Origin of the Bible; Alexander : Evidenees of Chris- 
tianity; Cbristlieb: Modem Doubt and Christian Bdief; Aids to Faithr-t 
RepUes to “Essays and Reviews;” ^hop Mollyalne: Evidenees of Christian- 
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Christ openly submitted the truth of his doctrine to the test of 
experience, not the same in form or mode as that on testimony of 
which empirical science builds, but an experience just kpkwknci. 
as real and that just as really grasps the truth. My doctrine is 
not mine, but his that sent me. If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
of myself. The same principle is given in these words: ^^He 
that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in himself. 
These texts mean that through experience we may come to know 
the doctrine of Christ as the very truth of God, and to know Christ 
as the Messiah and Saviour. There is another mode of experience 
through which we reach the truth of Christianity. The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God.^^ And because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit 
of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.'^® Here is the 
consciousness of a gracious sonship, a consciousness wrought by the 
Holy Spirit. This is its distinction of mode, but it is none the less 
a fact of consciousness, and, therefore, a veritable fact of experience. 
In this experience we grasp the central facts of Christianity, and the 
truth of Christianity itself. 

The certitude requisite to a science of theology is thus reached. 
The result is not affected by any peculiarity of the ex- 

. CERTITUDE IN 

perience, as compared with that which underlies the this expkri- 
physical sciences. The method is the same in both, 
and as valid in the former as in the latter. Some truths wo grasp 
by intuition. There are other truths that come to verification in 
consciousness by a process, or by practical experiment ; such are 
more commonly called truths of experience — that is, we prove them 
by applying experimental tests and by realizing promised results. 
Such are truths of the following and similar kind. Christ promises 
to realize in us certain experiences if wo will comply with certain 
conditions. It is the common law of experimental science. When 

ity ; Faith and Free Thought^ Lectures* Bishop Foster: The Supernatural 
Book, 

Argument from the character of Christ — ^Ullman : The Sinlessness of Jesus / 
Barnes ; T?ie Evidences of Christianity y leot. viii ; Bayne ; The Testimony of 
Christ to Christianity ; Young : The Christ of History ; Hopkins : Evidences of 
Christianity y leot. viii ; Mozley ; Lectures and Other Theological PaperSy pp. 
115-185 ; Fisher : Supernatural Origin of Christianity y essay xii ; Sohaff ; The 
Person of Christ; Bushnell: Nature and the Supematuraly chap, x; Hard- 
wioke ; Christ and Other Masters ; Laoordaire : Jesus Christ ; Luthardt : Fun- 
damental Truths of Christianity y lect. x; Rowe: Leot. ii, Bampton LecU 
ures, 1877. 

•John vil, 16, 17. • 1 John v, 10. •Rom. viii, 16 ; Gal. iv, 6, 
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we find at the end of an experiment a result, we demonstrate in ex- 
perience a truth. Henceforth we know it to be a truth, because we 
have made it matter of experience, not because of any external tes- 
timony to it. Such is precisely the test which Christ proposes ; 
if we do certain things we shall come to certain knowledges ; if 
we come to him we shall ^nd rest; if we do his will we shall 
know of the doctrine ; if we believe we shall be saved ; old things 
will pass away, and all things will become new ; we will become new 
creatures ; a new life will come to us, find will evidence itself in our 
consciousness, and in the total change of our whole character, ex- 
ternal and internal ; for sorrow we shall have joy ; for a sense of 
guilt we will receive a sense of pardon ; for a love of sin we will 
have given to us a hungering and thirsting after righteousness; 
from feeling that we are aliens and strangers we shall come to know 
that we are the children of God — the Abba, Father, will be put upon 
our tongues and in our hearts.” ' 

The Christian centuries furnish innumerable instances of such 
INSTANCES OF ^^xpcricnco. They are found among the most diverse 
THIS EXPERi- races, and among the most gifted and cultured, as among 
ENCE. uncultured and lowly. They are competent wit- 

^ nesses to the reality of this experience^j. They know the facts of the 
experience as revealed in their own consciousness, and their testi- 
mony has often been given at a cost which allows no question of 
their integrity. The certainty of Christian truth is thus reached 
through experience. Further, there is here a unity of experience 
which verifies the truth and divinity of Christianity. This experi- 
ence, is one through all the Christian centuries and in all the diver- 
BitiWr|)f condition. There must, therefore, be reality and divinity 
in the Christianity out of which it springs. The physical sciences 
would be impossible without a uniformity of experience. There must 
bo a unity of experience. The objective facts must be the same for 
all. There could^ noillhch unity without the reality of the object- 
ive facts of experience. This principle is just as valid in Christian- 
ity as in the physical sciences. If these sciences deal with realities, 
so does Christian theology deal with realities. The truth of Chris- 
tianity is thus realized in Christian experience, and in the most 
thorough manner. The nerve of the matter does not lie here — 
that both exist side by side, the outward and objective testimony 
and the personal and subjective spirit ; it lies here — ^that both the 
genuinely objective and the subjective are brought into one, and 
thus into a lond of unity y by virtue of whict our certainty knows 
itself to be grounded in objective Christian truth tha^mAkes itself , 

' Bishop Fost-er : The Supernatural P. 818.^ 
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evident and authoritative to the spirit.”* We thus have the certi- 
tude requisite to a science of theology. 

4. Consistency of Faith with Scientific Certitude , — Theology is 
denied a scientific position on the assumption that it deals with 
matters of faith, not with matters of fact. This assumption goes 
beyond the truth. We have just seen that the vital facts of the- 
ology are grasped in experience as really as the facts of empirical 
science. Yet we admit an important office of faith in theology. 
It is in the mode of faith that we apprehend various truths of the- 
ology. If a scientific position is therefore denied to theology it 
must be on the assumption that such faith rests on mere authority, 
and is wholly without rational ground. Again, the assumption is 
false to the facts. The evidences which verify the Scriptures as a 
divine revelation constitute a rational ground of faith. That gra- 
tuitous assumption wholly ignores the Christian apologetics which 
sets forth this ground. 

Faith is not a blind acceptance of any alleged fact or principle, 
but its acceptance on rational ground. Such ground ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
lies in the sufficient evidence of its truth. All faith ground op 
that is properly such has respect to evidence as its ra- 
tional warrant. It follows that faith in its proper sense is a thor- 
oughly rational state or act of the mind. There is no exception. 
Faith sometimes takes the form of trust. In a profound sense of 
need the soul trusts in God for his gracious help. The rational 
ground of this trust lies in the evidences of his goodness. The 
case is not other even when in seasons of deepest trial there is no 
outer light upon the ways of God. The evidences of his wisdom aiid 
love still furnish a thoroughly rational ground of trust. It wal^iio 
with Abraham in the offering up of his son; with Job when seem- 
ingly God was against him; * with Paul, who in the deepest trials 
still knew whom he believed, and in whom therefore he still 
rested with an unwavering trust. ^ There areMmystllies of doctrine 
in theology. We may instance the Trinity and the person of Christ. 
We have no power to comprehend these doctrines; and yet we ac- 
cept them in faith. It will readily be asked. How can such a faith 
be rational? Science is as really concerned in this question as 
theology. There are many mysteries of nature within the as- 
sumed attainments of science.* That every atom of matter attracts 
every other atom of the universe, even to the remotest world, is as 
profound a mystery for rational thought as either the Trinity or 

' Dopi^ ; Christian Doctrine^ vol. i, p. 154. 

» Heb. 3 d, 17-19. * Job xiii, 15. 2 Tim. i, 12. 

*Bowne^; Philosophy of Theitm, pp. 17, 18. 
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the person of Christ. But the question utterly mistakes the nature 
and grounds of faith. In no case is the rational comprehen- 
sion of any alleged fact or principle the ground of faith in its 
truth. Such ground lies wholly in the evidence of its truth. 
When the evidence is adequate the faith is rational. Nor is the 
mystery of a doctrine in any sense opposed to the rationality of 
faith in its truth when the evidence is adequate. Such is our faith 
in the doctrines of the Trinity and the person of Christ. These 
doctrines are in the Scriptures; and the Scriptures hear the seal of 
a divine original. They are a revelation of truth from God. The 
proof is conclusive. God’s revelation of truth is truth itself, and 
the most certain truth. The pi;inciple is valid f^ all the doctrinal 
contents of the Scriptures. -Thus when we reach the true grounds 
of faith we still find the certitude requisite to a science of theology. 

The empirical sciences cannot exclude the principle of faith. 

Such exclusion would reduce them to the narrowest 
possiVlS limits, if not render them wholly impossible. We 
I^iTH " “ * previously pointed out that all empirical knowledge of 

facts is purely personal. No one can share the experi- 
ences of another. Hence the scientist, in whatever sphere of nat- 
ure, must either limit himself to facts of his own observation or 
appropriate the observations of others. In the former case the at- 
tainable facts are insuflBcient for the construction of any science. 
This exigency constrains the use of reported observations. This 
use is very common in the treatment of the sciences. It appears 
in astronomy, in geology, in archaeology, in chemistry, in botany, 
in physiology, in natural history, in any and all of the sciences. 
The only ground of certainty in the facts so used is the testimony 
of such as report them. But testimony furnishes no empirical 
knowledge; it furnishes the ground of faith, and of faith only. 
Thus it is that the empirical sciences largely build on faith, and 
must so build. Theology has the same right, and is equally sure 
of its facts. We have philosophies of history, which, if properly 
such, must contain all that a science of history could mean. No 
man can be personally cognizant of facts sufficient in number for 
such a philosophy or science. Faith in facts as given on testimony 
must underlie all such work.’ . If this mode is valid for science it 
must be valid for theology. , 

There is another fact which concerns this question. It is not 
only true that one’s experience is purely personal to himseU, but 
equally true that his experience is purely of individual things. In 
all the realm of nature no one has, or can have, empirical knowh 
' Tsthaan : Chart and Seq^ of Truth, vol. i, pp. 804-S08. 
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edge of any thing beyond the few facts of his own observation or 
testing. Families^ species^ genera^ as known in science 
or logic, are no empirical cognitions, but creations of only **in* 
thought which must transcend experience. Yet they 
are necessary ideas of science. By a proper testing one 
finds the qualities of a specimen of metal or mineral, or of a par- 
ticular plant or animal, and proceeds to a scientific classification of 
all like instances as possessing the same qualities. However, the 
principle on which he proceeds is just the reverse of the Aristote- 
lian, that what is true of the class is true of each individual; it is 
that what is true of one or a few is true of all like instances. But 
how docs he knd^ that the many untested cases are so like the 
tested few as to meet the requirements of a scientific classification? 
It will not suffice that in appearance they are the same. The ap- 
pearance is merely superficial, and may fail to give the interior 
facts. The qualities of the few tested cases were not given in the 
appearance, but found by a deep and thorough searching. There 
is no such testing or empirical knowledge, except in a very few in- 
stances of the great multitude assumed to be covered by the science. 
Thus it is that in every sphere of nature science is made to cover 
a vast aggregate of individuals which were never prop- 
erly tested. How can empirical science justify itself in Iroadbr 
such cases? Only on the assumption of some princi- 
pie that guarantees the uniformity of nature, or that 
determines the intrinsic identity of things superficially alike. Such 
science could not else proceed beyond the few facts empirically 
known, and therefore would be an impossibility. Wo are not here 
concerned to dispute the legitimacy of this method of science; but 
we may with propriety point out and emphasize its wide departure 
from that narrow empiricism on the ground of which the claim of 
theology to a scientific position is denied. The ground of this de- 
nial is thus entirely surrendered. Science itself has too much to 
do with matters of faith to dispute the scientific claim of theology 
because it has to do with such matters. There is no inconsistency 
of faith with scientific certitude.' 

5. The Ftinction of Reason in Theology . — The errors of rational- 
ism must not discredit the offices of our rational intelligence in 
questions of religion and theology. A system of Christian doc- 
trines is no more possible without rational thought than the con- 
sthiction of any science within the realm of nature. There is in 
the two cases the same intellectual requirement in dealing with the 
material out of which the science is wrought. 

* Herbert ; Modem pp. 857-867." 
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The idea of religion as a faith and practice is the idea of a per> 
MASON NKCE8- rationally endowed and acting in the deepest form 
sAKT TO RK- of his rational agency. It is true that a religious life 
tioioN. jg impossible without the activity of the moral and re- 
ligious sensibilities — ^just as there cannot be for us either society, 
or friendship, or country, or home, or a world of beauty without 
the appropriate feeling. But mere feeling will not answer for any 
of these profoundly interesting states. There must bo the activity 
of thought as the condition and illumination of such feeling. So 
it is in religion: God and duty must come into thought before the 
heart can respond in the proper religious feeling, or the life be 
given to him in true obedience and worship. The religious sensi- 
bilities are natively as strong under the lowest forms of idolatry as 
under the highest forms of Christian theism, and should yield as 
lofty a service, if religion wore purely a matter of feeling. The 
religious life and worship take their vastly higher forms under 
Christian theism through higher mental conceptions of God and 
duty. There is thus manifest a profound office of our rational in- 
telligence in religion. 

There is not a question of either natural or revealed religion that 

. _ » is not open to rational consideration. Even the truths 

or BKuoioN of Scripture which transcend our power of comprehen- 
TfoMAi,”' CON- sion must in some measure be apprehended in their 
8IOBRATION. doctrinal contents in order to their acceptance in a 
proper faith. 

if we should even assume that the existence of God is an intui- 
. tive truth, or an immediate datum of the moral and 
RATIONAL religious consciousness, we must still admit that the 
question is open to the treatment of the logical reason. 
We have seen that the Scriptures fully recognize in the works of 
nature the proofs of the divine existence. These proofs address 
themselves to our logical reason, and can serve their purpose only 
as apprehended in our rational intelligence. When so apprehended 
and accepted as rationally conclusive, theism is a rational faith. 
Such has ever been the position of jihe most eminent Christian 
theists. They have appealed the question of the divine existence 
to the rational proofs furnished in the realm of nature and in the 
constitution and consciousness of man. Thus they have found the 
sure ground of their own faith and successfully repelled the assaults 
of atheism. The many treatises in the Maintenance of theism 
fully recognize the profound function of our logical reason in thig 
ground-truth of religion. 

The idea of a divine revelatidh is the idea of a capacity in us for 
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its reception. A divine revelation is, in the nature of it, a divine 
communication of truth, and especially of moral and 
religious truth. There can be no communication of ditionsarev- 
Buch truth where there is no capacity for its apprehen- 
sion and reception. Without such capacity the terms of such a rev- 
elation would be meaningless. There can be no such capacity with- 
out our rational intelligence. Wo admit the value of our moral and 
religious sensibilities in our spiritual cognitions ; not, however, as 
in themselves cognitive, but as subsidiary to the cognitive power of 
our rational faculties.. Many of the facts and truths of revelation, 
as given in the Scriptures, arc cognizable only in our logical reason. 
Hence the idea of a divine revelation assumes an important office 
of our reason in theology. 

Are the Scriptures a revelation of truth from God ? An affirma- 
tive answer must rest on rational grounds of evidence. 

® APOLOaKTICS 

This means that the whole question of evidence is open an appeal to 
to rational treatment. The divine origin of the Script- 
ures is a question of fact. Such an origin can be rationally 
accepted in faith only on the ground of verifying evidence. All 
such evidence addresses itself to the logical reason. In experi- 
ence we may reach an immediate knowledge of certain verities 
of religion; but all such experience is purely personal, and if 
it is to possess any apologetic value beyond this personal lim- 
itation, or in the mind of others, it must be treated as logical 
evidence of the truths alleged to be so found. Even the sub- 
jects of this experience may severally take it up into the rational 
intelligence and treat it as logical proof of the truths assumed to be 
immediately reached in experience. Beyond such experience the 
whole question of a divine revelation in the Scriptures is a question 
of rational proofs. By rational proofs we mean such facts of evi- 
dence as satisfy our logical reason. A question of fact is a ques- 
tion of fact, in whatever sphere it may arise. In this view the 
question of a divine original of the Scriptures is not different from 
other questions of fact within the realms of history and science. 
The proofs may lie in peculiar or widely different facts, but they 
are not other for rational thought or the logical reasqn. Christ 
openly appealed to the proofs of his Messiahship, and demanded 
faith on the ground of their evidence. The apostles furnished the 
credentials of their divine commission as the teachers of religious 
truth. The Scriptures demand no faith except on the ground of 
evidence rationally sufficient. The Church has ever recognized 
this function of reason respecting the divine origin of the Script- 
ures. Every Christian apologist, from the earliest to the latest. 
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has appealed this question to our rational intelligence, on the 
assumption of proofs appropriate and sufficient as the ground of a 
rational faith in its truth. Such is the office of reason respecting 
the truth of a divine revelation. 

Our position may seem to concede the logical legitimacy of the 
'^higher criticism,” with its destructive tendencies. 
wRONo OF TH« If the Scriptures ground their claim to a divine original 
in rational proofs, have not all seemingly opposing 
facts a right to rational consideration as bearing upon 
that great question ? Yes ; and if such facts should ever be found 
decisively stronger than the proofs the divine origin of the Script- 
ures could no longer be held in a rational faith. The rights of 
logic must be conceded ; and Christian apologetics has too long ap- 
pealed this question to our logical reason now to forbid a considera- 
tion of seemingly adverse facts in a manner logically legitimate to 
its own principles and method. This is conceded in the manner of 
meeting the issues of the ‘‘higher criticism.” Here are such ques- 
tions as the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, the unitary author- 
ship of Isaiah, the genuineness and prophetic character of the Book of 
Daniel — questions which deeply concern the evidences of the divine 
original of the Scriptures. How are the destructionists met on these 
and similar issues ? Not by denying their logical right to raise such 
questions, but by controverting the facts which they allege and dis- 
proving the conclusions which they reach. In these matters logic 
suffers many wrongs at their hand. Nor can any legitimacy of 
the questions raised free much of the “ higher criticism ” from the 
charge of an obtrusive and destructive rationalism. 

What are the contents of the Scriptures ? What are the facts 
which they record, with their meaning ? What are 
TOB scRira- their ethical and doctrinal teachings ? All these 
AL wQuiRT?" qiiestions are open to the investigation of the logical 
reason — ^just as the contents of other books. It is not 
meant that the spiritual mood of the student is indifferent to these 
questions. It may be such as to blind the mental eye, or such as 
to give it clearness of vision. Such is the case on many questions 
of the present life. What in one’s view is proper and right in 
another’s is wrong and base. What to one is lofty patriotism is 
to another the outrage of rebellion or lawless and vindictive war. 
What one views as saintly heroism another views as cunning 
hypocrisy or a wild fanaticism. So much have our subjective 
stiites to do with our judgments. But we are responsible for these 
states, and therefore for the judgments which they so much in-r 
flnence. A proper adjustment j>t our mental state to any subject 
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In which the sensibilities are concerned is necessary to the clearer 
and tmer view of it. Such state, however, is not the organ of 
knowledge, hnt a preparation for the truer judgment. Sobriety is 
proper for all questions. Devoutness is the only proper mood for 
the study of the questions of religion, and therefore for the study of 
the contents of the Scriptures. Such a mental mood is our duty in 
the study of the Scriptures, not that it is in itself cognizant of their 
contents, nor that it determines the judgment, but simply that it 
clears the vision of our reason and so prepares it for the discovery of 
the truth. With such a mental mood it is the function of our rea- 
son to ascertain the religious and doctrinal contents of the Scriptures. 

A high function of the logical reason in systematic theology can 
hardly bo questioned. A system of theology is a sci- 
entific construction of doctrines. The method is de- 
termined by the laws of logic. These laws rule all 
scientific work. Any violation of their order is a de- 
parture from the scientific method. They are the same for theol- 
ogy as for the sciences in the realm of nature. The method of 
every science is a rational method. Science is a construction in 
rational thought. A system of theology is such a science. The 
construction of such a system is the function of reason in theology. 

A glance at the errors of rationalism will clearly show that there 
is not an item of such error in the doctrine of reason function 
above maintained. We speak of errors of rationalism of kkason in 
with respect to its distinctions of form rather than in from ration- 
view of fundamental distinctions. While varying in 
the matters specially emphasized, it is one in determining prin- 
ciple. Human reason is above all necessity and authority of a 
divine revelation : this is rationalism. 

The English deism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was thoroughly rationalistic in its ground. It denied 
all necessity for a supernatural revelation and exalted 
reason to a position of entire sufficiency for all the 
mond and religious needs of man. Whatever he needs to know re- 
specting God and duty and a future destiny may be discovered in 
the light of nature. The law of nature is the cardinal idea. In 
consequence of this fact this form of rationalism was often called 
natur^ism ; and, further, it was so called in distinction from the 
supematuralism which underlies the Scriptures as a divine revela- 
tion. The rationalistio principles, as above stated, are the princi- 
ples of the notable book of Lord Herbert which initiated this great 
deistio movement.* There is no concession that only obscure views 
* De Yerttote, DieHnguiiur a BevekAUme. 
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of morality and religion are attainable by the light of reason. The 
position is rather that on these great questions reason is quite equal, 
or eyen superior, to the Scriptures. Many followed Herbert in the 
maintenance of like views : Blount,' Toland,’ Collins,* Tyndall,* and 
others whose names are here omitted. The titles of their works 
clearly evince their rationalistic ground. Some of them mean an 
assumption to account for the Scriptures and for Christianity on 
purely natural grounds. The law of nature and the sufficiency of 
the law of nature are the ruling ideas. There is a law of nature in 
the sense of a light of nature on the questions of morality and relig- 
ion. Kor was this idea at all original with these deists. It is in 
the Scriptures, in the earlier Christian literature, and so continued 
through the Christian centuries. About the time of Herbert, and 
without reference to the deistic movement which he initiated, emi- 
nent Christian writers maintained this law. We may instance Gro- 
tius* and Hooker.* These eminent authors, however, were pro- 
foundly loyal to the Scriptures as a revelation of truth from God, 
and the only sufficient source of truth on the great questions of 
morality and religion. Thus the rationalistic errors of this deism 
were wholly avoided. It is in this manner that the functions of 
reason in questions of religion, which we previously set forth, are 
entirely free from these errors. 

Christian apologists were promptly on hand for the defense of the 
Scriptures as an actual and necessary revelation of truth from God, 
and so continued on hand through this long contention. It was a 
hundred-years* war. These champions of Christianity are far too 
numerous for individual mention. We may instance a few with 
their works : Cumberland,’ Parker,’ Wilkins,* Locke,'* Lardner,” 
More,” Cudworth,” Howe,** Butler.” Varying phases of the per- 
sistent deism called for variations in the defensive and aggressive 
work of the Christian apologists. These variations in some meas- 
ure appear in the titles of their works. While some maintained a 
high doctrine of reason in questions of religion, others, especially 

' OraeUa of Reason. * Christianity Nt* a llystery. 

* Qroands and Reasons of the Christian RettgUm, 

* Christianity as Old as the Creation. 

* Rights of Peace and War, * Eeclestaatieal PaUiv, book L 

' De Leg&ms Natures Disquisttio Philosophioa, 

* Demonstration of the Law of Nature and of the Christian ReUgiotn 

* The Principles and Duties of Natural Religion, 

” Reasonableness of Christianity. 

Vindication of the lliraelea of Our Lord. 

** Dialogues ,* Mystery of Oodliness. ” Intelleetucd System, * 

** Living Temple, part L 
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some of the later apologists, assumed a ground far too low ; but all 
agreed, and those of the higher doctrine as really as those of the 
lower, in the necessity and value of the Scriptures as a revelation 
of truth from God. All were thus wholly free from the errors of 
rationalism.' 

The German rationalism is less definite and nniform than that 
of the English deism, but not less real. The same su- obrman ka- 
premacy of reason is maintained. An inspiration of tionalibm. 
the Scriptures is often admitted, and also that it gives to the Script- 
ures value for religion. But it is not such an inspiration as an- 
swers to the truth of the doctrine; nor such as can give authority 
to the Scriptures in matters of faith and practice. As some minds 
are specially gifted in the sphere of philosophy, or statesmanship, 
or mechanics, or art, so some minds are specially gifted in the 
sphere of religion. But this is from an original endowment, not 
from any immediate divine inspiration. There is no true inspira- 
tion, and therefore no divine authority of the Scriptures. Their 
contents are subject to the determining test of human reason. 
Whatever will not answer to this test must be rejected. What re- 
mains cannot be conceded any divine authority, but must take its 
place in the plane of human reason. Any value it may possess for 
religion must arise, not from a divine original, but from the ap- 
proval of our reason. The profoundest truths of Christianity must 
bo open to philosophic treatment and determination. Reason must 
comprehend the divine Trinity and the personality of the Christ, 
if these doctrines are to be accepted as truths of religion. The con- 
sequence must be either their outright rejection or their utter per- 
version through a false interpretation. This unqualified subjec- 
tion of the Scriptures, with all their doctrinal contents, to the de- 
termination of human reason is the essence of the German ration- 
alism on the questions of religion. These statements are fully 
justified by the best definitions of rationalism, such as may be 
found in the works of Wegseheider, Stiiudlin, Hahn, Rose, Bret- 
Bchneider, McCaul, Saintes, and Lecky. These definitions are 
given at length in the excellent work of Bishop Hurst.' The sub- 
stance is in this brief definition: ‘'Rationalism, in religion, as op- 
posed to Bupematuralism, means the adoption of reason as our 
sufficient and only guide, exclusive of tradition and revelation.” * 

Such rationalism leads on to the perversion or elimination of all 
the vital truths of Christian theology, not because they are in any 
proper sense opposed to human reason, but because they have their 

' Gillett : The Morai System, Introduction. 

* Bistory of Rationalism, Introdnotiont * Krauth-Flemlng < Voeabvtlan/. 
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only source and sufficient ground in the Scriptures. It truths at 
PBRTBR810N diviuelj revealed truths. The ground of 

OP cHRisTtAN their truth lies in the evidences which verify the 
DocTBiNB. Scriptures as a divine revelation. To accept them 
simply on such ground is contrary to the ruling principles of ra- 
tionalism. Their rejection is the legitimate consequence. That 
such consequence followed the prevalence of rationalism in Ger- 
many is simply the truth of history.’ The inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the Adamic fall and corruption of the race, the redemp- 
tion and salvation in the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, justification 
by faith, spiritual regeneration, a new life in the Holy Spirit — these 
vital truths could not remain under the dominance of rationalism. 
Their rejection is simply the consequence of their inconsistency 
with the determining principles of rationalism, and not that they 
are in any true sense opposed to our rational intelligence. There 
is nothing unreasonable in the doctrine of a divine revelation of 
truths of religion above our own power of discovery; nothing un- 
reasonable in the vital truths so given in the Scriptures. Even the 
truths which surpass our power of comprehension do not contra- 
dict our reason. That any revealed truth should contradict our 
reason would itself contradict all the ruling ideas of a divine revela- 
tion. There are rights of reason in questions of religion which 
such a revelation may not violate, and which, indeed, would there- 
by render itself impossible. We must have rational grounds for 
the acceptance of a supernatural revelation. It must verify its 
right to teach authoritatively. Reason must be competent to judge, 
if not of the content, at least of the credentials, of revelation. But 
an authority proving by reason its right to teach irrationally is an 
impossible conception."® But truths of Scripture which, as the 
divine Trinity and the personality of the Christ, transcend our 
power of comprehension are not on that account in any con- 
tradiction to our reason, nor in any proper sense irrational. The 
infinity of space is not an irrational idea. Indeed, it is a necessary 
truth of our reason; and yet it is quite as incomprehensible as 
cither the divine Trinity or the personality of the Christ. But 
the determining principles of rationalism, which hold the subjec- 
tion of all questions of religion to a philosophic rationale, must re- 
ject these great and vital truths of Christianity. 

The high function of reason in questions of religion and theology, 
as previously maintained, is entirely free from all these errors of 
rationalism. It is thoroughly loyal to the Scriptures as a super 

'Hnrst ; History of Rationalism, chap. ttUL 

* Caird : Philosopky of Religion, pp. S9, 70. 
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natural revelation of truth from God^ and submissive to their au> 
thority in questions of faith and practice. It heartily 
accepts the vital truths of Christianity on the ground to tub script. 
of their divine original. This is no blind submission of 
our reason to mere authority. The word of God contains within 
itself the highest reason of its truth. Nothing is accepted with 
higher reason of its truth than that which God has spoken. The 
Scriptures ground their claim upon our acceptance in the sufficient 
proofs that they are the word of God. In this they duly respect 
our rational intelligence. Evangelical theology ever renews this 
tribute. It is useless to object that the authority conceded to the 
Scriptures in questions of religion would require the belief of things 
most irrational, or even contradictory to our reason, if divinely re- 
vealed. The objection is ruled out as utterly irrelevant and ground- 
less. Such a divine revelation is unthinkable.* 

IV. SvSTEMIZATIOir A UlGHT OF TlIEOLOGY. 

Whatever is open to scientific treatment may rightfully, and with 
the warrant of reason, bo so treated. There is no exception. On 
this common ground geology, physiology, and entomology right- 
fully take their place with astronomy, psychology, and anthro- 
pology in the list of the sciences. The denial of such right to 
theology would bar the entrance of science into the sphere which 
infinitely transcends every other in the richness of its material and 
the value of its truths. 

1. Theology Open to Scientific Treatment . — In treating the sci- 
entific basis of theology we found in the facts all the certitude 
requisite to the construction of a science. The point here is that, 
beyond the requisite certitude, these facts are open to scientific con- 
struction. Out of the facts respecting God, as manifest in nature 
and revealed in Scripture, wo may construct a doctrine of God. 
So out of the facts of Scripture we may construct a doctrine of the 
Trinity, and a doctrine of the person of Christ. Thus we may pro- 
ceed, as theologians have often exemplified, with all the great 
truths of Christian theology respecting sin, atonement, justifica- 
tion, regeneration, and the rest. Then doctrine agrees with doc- 
trine. The doctrines of sin, justification, and regeneration arc in 
full scientific accord. The Christology of the Scriptures is ncces- 

* Bobo : The State of Protestantism in Germany; McCaul : Thoughts on Ration* 
alism/ Saintea : Histoire du Rationalisme; Leoky : History of the Rise and In* 
flvence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe; Mansel ; Limits of Religious 
Thought; Harst : History of Rationalism; Fisher : Faith and Rationalisms 
Hagenbaoh t German Rationalism in its Rise, Pi'ogress, and Decline. 
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sary to their soteriology. The doctrine of soteriology through the 
atonement in Christ and the agency of the Holy Spirit requires the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Doctrines so related clearly admit of 
systemization. 

2. Objections to the Systemization . — In view of the many diver- 
gences from a thoroughly evangelical theology, objections to sys- 
tematic theology, and indeed to all doctrinal theology, should cause 
no surprise. Evangelical Christianity centers in the vital doctrines 
of Christian theology. Hence any departure from evangelical 
Christianity means opposition to its vital doctrines. Even some in 
evangelical association largely discount, or even decry, all doctrinal 
theology. This cannot be other than detrimental to the vital inter- 
ests of Christianity. 

One objection may be put in this form; Religion is a life, not a 
BocTWNBNBo- Tlus objectiou emphasizes the subjective 

KssARTTo RE- form of religion. True religion is a right state of feel- 
uGioN. ^ practice springing out of such feeling. Re- 

ligion is of the heart, not of the head. If the heart is right the 
religion is right, whatever bo the doctrine. The meaning of the 
objection is that the cardinal doctrines of the Gospel may hinder a 
right state of religious feeling, but cannot bo helpful to such a 
state. This view must bo in favor with all forms of theological ra- 
tionalism, and the more as the departure is the farther from a true 
evangelical ground. 

The truth in this case is that religion is both a life and a doc- 
trine. Religion has its subjective form in an active state of the 
moral and religious sensibilities. Wo cannot else bo religions. But 
doctrines have a necessary part in their conditioning relation to 
such a state of feeling. The truth of this statement is the truth of 
a vital connection of doctrines with the religious life. The contrary 
view is philosophically shallow and false to the facts of Christian 
history. A religious movement, with power to lift up souls into a 
true spiritual life, must have its inception and progress in a clear 
and earnest presentation of the vital doctrines of religion. The 
order of facts in every such movement in the history of Christian- 
ity has been, first a reformation of doctrine, and then through the 
truer doctrine a higher and better moral and spiritual life. Let 
the Lutheran reformation and the Wesleyan movement be in- 
stanced in illustration. Such has ever been, and must forever be, 
the chronological order of these facts, because it is the logical order. 
When souls move up from a sinful life or a dead formaUsm 
into a true spiritual life they must have the necessary rea- 
sons and motives for suoh^tion. The religious feelings must 
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be quickened into practical activity. This is the necessity for 
doctrinal truth. Religious feelings without definite practical 
truths to which they respond can have little beneficial result in the 
moral and spiritual life, because the necessary reasons and motives 
for such a life are not present to the mind. When such reasons 
and motives are presented they must be embodied in the vital doc* 
trines of the Gospel. Why should we repent of sin? Why be- 
lieve in Christ for salvation? Why be bom of the Spirit? Why be 
consecrated to God in a life of holy obedience and love? The true 
answers to these profound questions of the religious life must give 
the essential doctrines of Christian theology. If we should repent 
of sin, God must be our moral Ruler, and we his subjects, with re- 
sponsible moral freedom. If we should believe in Christ for salva- 
tion, he most be the divine Son of God, incarnate in our nature, 
and his blood an atonement for our sins. If we must be born of 
the Spirit, we are a fallen race, with native depravity, and the 
Spirit a divine personal agent in the work of our salvation. If we 
should be consecrated to God in a life of holy obedience and love, 
it must be for reasons of duty and motives of spiritual well-being 
which are complete only in the distinctive doctrines of Christian- 
ity. These doctrines are not mere intellectual principles or dry 
abstractions, but living truths which embody all the practical 
forces of Christianity. The spiritual life takes a higher form under 
evangelical Christianity than is possible under any other form, 
whether ritualistic or rationalistic, because therein the great doc- 
trines of the Gospel are apprehended in a living faith and act 
with their transcendent practical force upon all that enters into 
this life. It is surely true that any theory which discounts the 
value of doctrines in the Christian life is philosophically shallow.' 

It is objected to the systemization of theology that it is valueless. 
In the logical order of the facts the formation of the 
doctrines severally must precede their construction in nos nottal. 
a system. Hence it is objected that the systemization 
can add nothing of value to these doctrines. It might here sufiici 
to answer that if nothing is thus added, neither is any thing ab- 
stracted; so that these doctrines suffer no detriment by their 
systemization. Hence the objection can have no special perti- 
nence as against the systemization of theology, and really means 
opposition to all doctrinal theology. If, however, we have the 
doctrines, and must have the doctrines if we would have the 
life of Christianity, there can be no valid objection against 
(heir systemization. That systemization adds nothing of value 
* CMrd t ^iloaopAy of Religion, pp. 165-17Q. 
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is just the contrary of the truth. This question, however, has a 
more appropriate place. 

One more objection we may notice. Doctrinal theology, and 
MOT TH« especially systematic theology, engenders bigotry. Nei- 
souBOK or ther by necessity nor even by any natural tendency is a 
BiooiBr. system of theology which embodies the cardinal truths 
of Christianity the source of bigotry. When these doctrines are 
embraced in a living faith there must be a profound sense of their 
importance, and they may be, and should be, held with tenacity 
and maintained with earnestness. This is but a proper and dutiful 
contention for the faith once delivered to the saints.’ Such con- 
tention, however, is not bigotry. It is no blind zeal for things in- 
different or of little moment, but a living attachment to the vital 
truths of Christianity for the weightiest reasons. In the forms of 
rationalism from which our Lord is almost entirely dismissed little 
Christian truth remains which any one should hold tenaciously or 
for which he should contend earnestly ; but there is a bigotry of 
negation, and the self-styled liberalist is often most illiberal. As it 
respects bigotry or the spirit of a true magnanimity, evangelical 
theology has no concession to make to a vaunting liberalism. 

3. Reasons for the Systemization . — There are many reasons. A 
few may be briefly stated. 

A scientific treatment or systemization of theology is a mental 
AMKNTALu- requirement. As by a mental tendency we are im- 
dviMiiBNT. pelled to a study of the qualities of things, so by a 
tendency equally strong we are led to a study of their relations. 
This is inevitable in all profounder study. These relations are as 
real and interesting for thought as the things in their several in- 
dividualities. The most thorough study of the facts of geology, 
natural history, astronomy, psychology, or ethics can neither sat- 
isfy nor limit the researches of thought. A law of the mind com- 
pels a comparison and classification of these facts in the order of 
their relations, and a generalization in the laws which unite and 
interpret them. There is the same mental requirement in the study 
of theology. 

The results justify the systemization. The beneficial results in 
•SNsnouL science and philosophy are manifest. It is only 
KMULTO. through the inception of scientific thought, in however 

crude a form, that things begin to pass out of their isolated in- 
dividualities into classes. In the extent of this result the knowl- 
edge of one is the knowledge of many. As classifications are broad- 
ened and grounded in deeper principles knowledge advances. The 

.-Unde 8. 
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more comprehensive the generalizations the fuller is the knowledge. 
This is the only method of advancement from the merest mdimenta 
of knowledge up to the highest attainments of science and philosophy. 
Theology must not be denied this method through which other spheres 
of study have profited so much. It has the same right as others. It 
is only through a scientific treatment of doctrines that the highest 
attainments in theology are possible. The scientific method is thus 
of value in theology, just as in other spheres of knowledge. The 
great doctrines of religion are most intimately related and must be 
in scientific accord. Their scientific agreement can be found only 
as they are brought into systematic relations. Each doctrine is the 
clearer as it is seen in the light of its harmony with other doctrines. 
With such relations of these doctrines, it is only through their sys- 
temization that we can reach the highest knowledge of theological 
truth. 

V. Method op SystbmizaTion. 

There is nothing in theology determinative of a oneness of method 
in the systemization of its doctrines. Hence variations of method 
naturally arise from different casts of mind. Some regard one 
truth as the more central and determining, while in the view of 
others, not less scientific or exact, some other truth should hold 
the ruling place. Such truth, whatever it may be, determines the 
method of systemization. 

1. Various Methods in Use . — We have no occasion for even the 
naming of all these methods, much less for their review. gTATiaiitMT or 
Seven are given in the following very compact state- xraHoiM. 
ment : “ («) The analytic method of Calixtus begins with the as- 
sumed end of all things, blessedness, and then passes to the means 
by which it is secured. (J) The trinitarian method of Leydecker 
and Marteusen regards Christian doctrine as a manifestation suc- 
cessively of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, (c) The federal 
method of Cocceius, Witsius, and Boston treats theology under 
the two covenants. (<?) The anthropological method of Chalmers 
and Rothe. The former begins with the disease of man and passes 
to the remedy ; the latter divides his dogmatic into the conscious- 
ness of sin and the consciousness of redemption, (e) The Chris- 
tological method of Hase, Thomasius, and Andrew Ikiller treats of 
God, man, and sin as presuppositions of the person and work of 
Christ. Mention! may also be made of (/) The historical method, 
followed by Ursinus, and adopted in Jonathan Edwards’s History 
of Redemphon ; and (y) The allegorical method of Dannhauer, in 
which man is described as a wanderer, life as a road, the Holy 
Spirit as a light, the Church as a candlestiok. God as the end. and 
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heaven as the home/^' Only representative names are given with 
these several methods. Other names might he added and other 
methods given. Some would vary the above analysis and classifica* 
tion. While Edwards treats redemption in the order of its bihli* 
oal history, his theological method is clearly Christological. That 
of Dannhauer is just as clearly anthropological. 

The aim of such methods is a unity of systematic theology which 
^ or Doo. unattainable. There is no one principle, as 

TRiNEBTHE mostly thcsc methods assume, in which all the doctrines 
unite — ^no one doctrine out of which all the others may 
be developed. This may readily be shown. In one theory blessed* 
ness is the assumed end of all things. How can we reach this view ? 
Only through the idea of God. Hence this idea is first in order, 
and the deeper truth. Further, neither the doctrine of sin nor the 
doctrine of redemption can be deduced from the notion of blessedness 
as the end of existence. The anthropological method is quite as 
fruitless. There is no attainment of a Christian doctrine of sin 
without a Christian doctrine of God. Hence the latter cannot be 
deduced from the former. Nor can the Christian doctrine of atone- 
ment be deduced simply from the fact of sin. No deeper nnity is 
TBS CHRISTO* through the Christological method. To the 

CENTRIC names above given with this method we may add that 
METHOD. Henry B. Smith as one of the latest to adopt it. 

With this Christological center his leading divisions are : 1. The 
antecedents of redemption ; 2. The Redeemer and his work ; 3. The 
consequents of redemption.’ Antecedents and consequents are 
very different terms, and mean very different relations to Christ: 
the former, a relation simply in the order of time, the latter a 
relation in the order of effects, or at least in the order of logic. 
With this wide difference between the two classes of truths in 
their relation to Christ, the unity of systematic theology thus 
attempted is surely not attained. In the subdivisions the fruit* 
lessness of the method, as it respects this unity, is manifest. 
There is nothing peculiar to this method, but all proceeds in the 
usual natural or logical order of the doctrinal topics. There is a 
profound sense in which the doctrine of Christ is the central 
truth of Christiau theology ; but it is still true that other doctrines, 
such as the doctrine of God and the doctrine of the Trinity, must 
precede this doctrine, because we cannot else preach a true doctrine 
of the person and work of Christ. Hence thd intern of doctrines 
cannot be developed from a purely Christologi^ source. This is 

> strong I Systematio Theotogy, p. 27. ' 
tOtPhrtaHan Theology, 
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reidly admitted by Nitzsoh, though his own method is substantially 
the Ghristological : “ It cannot, therefore, be doubted that the 
idea of a Redeemer, or the dogma of Christ, is the primary, funda- 
mental, and inclusive dogma of Christian doctrine, as such ; only 
the series of Christian dogmas cannot be developed in one and the 
same direction from the doctrine of the Redeemer ; for the mere 
progressive development of the dogma of Christ looks back, in all 
its elements, upon other truths which, indeed, though not independ- 
ent of Christ, of his being and state, still, at the same time, are 
acknowledged as suppositions of his personal being and work by 
means of a regressive development.” * We have thus glanced at 
some of these methods to show their insufficiency for the deeper 
unity of systematic theology at which they aim. What is thus true 
of some is true of all. 

2. True Method in the Logical Order . — ^The method of treat- 
ment should conform to the nature of the subject. The deductive 
method is applicable to mathematics, but not to chemistry or psy- 
chology. Nor is it applicable to Christian theology, and for the rea- 
son already pointed out — that there is no one principle or doctrine 
from which the others may be deduced. In theology the work of 
systemization is constructive, and must proceed in a synthetic mode. 
In a true systemization each doctrine must be scientifically con- 
structed, and the several doctrines must be brought into complete sci- 
entific accordance. No higher unity of systematic theology is attain- 
able. The synthetic method will fully answer for this attainment. 

By the logical order of doctrines we here mean the order in 
which they arise for thought, and for the most intel- gB^sit oi- loo. 
ligible treatment. In this view the logical order is omzk. 
little different from the natural order. Each truth, except the 
first, must take its place in such relation to preceding truths as 
shall set it in the clearest light. God is the ground-truth in re- 
ligion, and therefore the first in order. Every other truth, if it would 
be the more clearly seen, must bo viewed in the light of this first 
truth. For a like reason anthropology must precede Christology, 
and Christology must precede soteriology. This is what we here 
mean by the logical order. 

3. Subjects as Given in the Logical Order . — Only a very sum- 
mary statement is here required. 

■ , Theism ; The existence of a personal God, Creator, Preserver, 
and Ruler of all things. 

< Theology : The attributes of God ; the Trinity ; creation and 
providence— in the fuller light of revelation. 

* of Christian Doctrine, p. 124. 
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Anihropology : The origin of man; his primitiTO state and 
apostasy ; the consequent state of the race. 

* Ohristology: The incarnation of the Son; the person ctf tiie 
Christ. 

Soteriology : The atonement in Christ ; the salvation in Christ. 

Eschatology : The intermediate state ; the second advent ; the 
resnrrection ; the judgment ; the final destinies. 

Apologetics is not of the nature of a Christian doctrine, and may 
properly be omitted from the system, as it often is. Any sufficient 
reason for its inclusion might properly require a treatment of all 
questions of canonicity, textual integrity, higher criticism, genuine- 
ness, and authenticity which in anywise concern the truth of a 
divine original of the Scriptures. Apologetics would thus become 
a disproportionate magnitude in a system of doctrines. 

Keither is ethics, especially theoretical or philosophical ethics, 
of the nature of a Christian doctrine. It is true that the grounds 
and motives of Christian duty lie in Christian doctrine. The re- 
quirements of such duty should not be omitted, nor can they, in 
any proper treatment of soteriology. But it is not a requirement 
of systematic theology that ethics should form a distinct part.' 

' On the method of aystematio theology — Nitzaoh : Slystem of OhrisHan Doe- 
Mne, Introdnotion, It ; Crooks and Horst : Theological Encyclopcedia and Meth- 
odology, pp. 420-424 ; Shedd : Dogmatic Theology, vol. i, chap, i ; Domer : 
System of Christian Doctrine, yol. i, pp. 168-184 ; Van Oosterzee : Christian 
Dogmatics, Introdootion ; Babiger: Theological EnoycUy^csdia, yol. ii, Third 
Diyiston. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FBBIilMINABT QI7BSTIOB8. 

I. The Sehse of Theisu. 

1. Doctrinal Content of the Term , — Theism means the existence 
of a personal God, Creator, Preserver, and Ruler of all things. 
Deism equally means the personality of God and also his creative 
work, but denies his providence in the sense of theism. These 
terms were formerly used in much the same sense, but since early 
in the last century deism has mostly been used in a sense opposed 
to the. Scriptures as a divine revelation, and to a divine prov- 
idence. Such is now its distinction from theism. Pantheism 
differs from theism in the denial of the divine personality. With 
this denial, pantheism can mean no proper work of creation or prov- 
idence. The philosophic agnosticism which posits the Infinite as 
the ground of finite existences, but denies its personality, is in this 
denial quite at one with pantheism. The distinction of theism from 
these several opposing terms sets its own meaning in the clearei 
light. Creation and providence are here presented simply in their 
relation to the doctrinal content of theism. The methods of th^U- 
vine agency therein require separate treatment. Nor could this treat- 
ment proceed with advantage simply in the light of reason ; it re- 
quires the fuller light of revelation. 

2. Historic View of the Idea of God . — Religion is as wide-spread 
as the human family and pervades the history of the race. But re- 
ligion carries with it some form of the idea of God or of some order 
of supernatural existence. There is no place for religion without 
this idea. This is so thoroughly true that the attempts to found a 
religion without the notion of some being above us have no claim to 
recognition in a history of religion. But while religion divbrsk iokas 
so widely prevails it presents great varieties of form, es- or ood. 
pecially in the idea of God, or of what takes the supreme place in 
the religious consciousness. Such differences appear in what are 
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Of lied the ethnic religions, the religions of different races. Of these 
James Freeman Clarke enumerates ten.' Some make the number 
greater, others less. Howeyer, the exact number does not concern 
our present point. In the instances of Confucianism, Brahmanism, 
and Buddhism there are wide variations in the conception of God, 
and equally so in the other ethnic religions. As we look into details 
these variations are still more manifest. In view of the objects 
worshiped, the rites and ceremonies of the worship, the sentiments 
uttered in prayer and praise, we must recognize very wide differences 
of theistio conception. The case is not really other, because so 
many of these ideas are void of any adequate truth of theism. 
They are still ideas of what is divine to the worshiper and have their 
BOHiTBiNo P^® the religious consciousness. We can hardly 
HOKE THAN think that in the low forms of idolatry there is nothing 
THE IDOL. more present to religious thought and feeling than the 
idol. “Even the stock or stone, the rudest fetich before which 
the savage bows, is, at least to him, something more than a stock 
or stone ; and the feeling of fear or awe or abject dependence with 
which he regards it is the reflex of a dim, confused conception of 
an invisible and spiritual power, of which the material object has 
become representative.” ’ 

8. Account of Perverted Forms vf the Idea . — These perverted 
forms arise, in part, from speculations which disregard the impera> 
tive laws of rational thinking, and, in part — mostly, indeed — ^from 
vicious repugnances to the true idea. When God is conceived 
under the form of pantheism, or as the Absolute in a sense which 
precludes all predication and specially denies to him all personal 
attributes, the idea is the result of such speculation as we have just 
now characterized, or a creation of the imagination. In either form 
the^dea is just as impotent for any rationale of the cosmos as the 
baldest materiaUsm. Neither has any warrant in rational thought. 
oBioiN OE When God is conceived under the forms of idolatry the 
IDOLATRY. conception is from a reaction of the soul against the 
original idea. The reaction is from a repugnance of the sensibili* 
ties to the true idea, not from any discernment of rational thought. 
This is the account which Paul gives of the source and prevalence 
of idolatry.* His account applies broadly to the heathen world. 
*'When they knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither 
were thankful ; but became vain in their imaginations, and their 

* Ten Oreat Beligions. 

*Oalzd: The PhMoaophy of Religion, p. 177. See also, Flint i AnlUheUte 
Theories, p. 631 ; Muller: Origin of Religion, p. 101. , 

*Bom. i, 31-36, 38. 
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fooli^ heart was darkened.” Thus closing their eyes to the light 
of nature in which God was manifest, they changed the glory of 
the uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” It was 
because “they did not like to retain God in their knowledge.” ■ 

4. Definitive Idea of Qod. — A definition of God that shall be true 
to the truth of hiB being” and character is a difficult at- sirncuLTTor 
tainment. This must be apparent whether we study owinino god. 
definitions as given, or the subject of definition. God is for human 
thought on incomprehensible Being, existing in absolute soleness, 
apart from all the categories of genus and species. Hence the diffi- 
culty of definition. The true idea cannot be generalized in any 
abstract or single principle. As the Absolute or Unconditioned, 
God is simply differentiated from the dependent or related ; as the 
Infinite, from the finite. The essential truths of a definition are 
not given in any of these terms. As the Unknowable, the agnostic 
formula is purely negative and without definitive content. Abso- 
lute will cannot give the content of a true idea of God. In order 
to the true idea, will must be joined with intellect and sensibility 
in the constitution of personality. Some of the divine titles have 
the form of a definition, but are not such in fact. God is often 
named the Almighty,' but this expresses simply his omnipotence, 
which is only one of his perfections. Another title is Jehovah,* 
which signifies the eternal, immutable being of God j but while the 
meaning is profound the plenitude of his being is not expressed. 
•' God is love.” * There is profound truth here also ; but the words 
express only what is viewed as supreme in God. 

The citation of a few definitions may be useful. “The first 
ground of all being ; the divine spirit which, unmoved iH^rAN^IkB or 
itself, moves all ; absolute, efficient principle ; abso- dwinition. 
lute notion ; absolute end.” — Aristotle. This definition conforms 
somewhat to the author’s four forms of cause. It contains more 
truth of a definition than some given by professedly Christian phi- 
losophers. ** The moral order of the universe, actually operative in 
life.”— Lotze clearly points out the deficiencies of this def- 
inition.* It gives us an abstract world-order without the divine 
Orderer. “ The absolute Spirit ; the pure, essential Being that 
makes himself object to himself ; absolute holiness ; absolute powei, 
wisdom, goodness, justice.” — Hegel. “ A Being who, by his under- 
standing and will, is the Cause (and by consequence the Author) of 
nature ; a Being who has all rights and no duties ; the supremo 

' Furtioolarly in the book of Job. * Ezod. vi, 3. 

* 1 John iv, 16. * JHcroeoamMs, voL 11, pp. 678, 674 

6 
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perfection in substance ; the all-obligating Being ; Author of a uni 
Terse under moral law ; the moral Author of the world ; an Intelli’ 
gence infinite in every respect.” — Kant. *‘Ood is derived incon- 
testably from good and means the Good itself in the perfect sense, 
the absolute Good, the primal Good, on which all other good de- 
pends — as it were, the Fountain of good. Hence God has been 
styled the Being of beings {ens entium), the supreme Being {ena 
summum), the most perfect Being {ens perfectissimum s. realissi- 
mum).” — Krug. “The absolute, universal Substance; the real 
Cause of all and every existence ; the alone, actual, and unconditioned 
Being, not only Cause of all being, but itself all being, of which 
every special existence is only a modification.” — Spinoza. This is 
a pantheistic definition. “The ens a se. Spirit independent, in 
which is embraced the sufficient reason of the existence of things 
contingent — that is, the universe.” — Wolf. These citations are 
found in the useful work of Krauth-Fleming.' Some of them con- 
DcrioisNT much truth, particularly Hegel’s and Kant’s. The 

DniNiTioNs. serious deficiency is in the omission of any formal asser- 
tion of the divine personality as the central reality of a true defini- 
tion. On the other hand, too much account is made of the divine 
agency in creation and providence. This agency is very properly in- 
cluded in a definition of theism, particularly in its distinction from de- 
ism and pantheism, but is not necessary to a definition of God himself. 

We may add a few other definitions. “ God is the infinite and 
personal Being of the good, by and for whom the finite hath exist- 
ence and consciousness ; and it is precisely this threefold definition 
—God is spirit, is love, is Lord — this infinite personal Good, which 
answers to the most simple truths of Christianity.’” Martensen 
gives the elements of a definition substantially the same.* “ God is 
a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in his being, wis- 
dom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth.” ’ Dr. Hodge 
thinks this probably the best definition ever penned by man. 
piRsoHAUTT Psrsonality is the deepest truth in the conception of 
THi DSBPI8T God and should not be omitted from the definition. 
TKDTB. With this should be combined the perfection of his 
personal attributes. All the necessary truths of a definition would 
thus be secured. Hence wo define thus : Qod is an sternal per- 
Monal Being, of absolute hnowledge, power, and goodness.^ 

* Vocabulary of the Philosophical Sciences, pp. 688, 684. 

^Kitzsoh ; Christian Doctrine, p. 141. * Christian Dogmatics, p. 78 

^ WestminsUr Confession, Shorter Catechism^ 

•We give a few references, in some of which, however, we find elidwx^te 
eharaoterizations of God, rather thhn compact definitions. Watson s Theology 
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II. Origik of the Idea op God. 

1. Possible Sources of the Idea. — We here mean, not any mere 
notion of God without respect to its truth, or as it might exist in 
the thought of an atheist, but the idea as a conviction of the 
divine existence. How may the mind come into the possession of 
this idea.^ 

There are faculties of mind which determine the modes of our 
ideas. Some we obtain through sense-perception, mental modrs 
Sense-experience underlies all such perception. AVe or ideas. 
cannot in this mode reach the idea of God. Many of our ideas are 
obtained through the logical reason. They are warranted infer- 
ences from verified facts or deductions from self-evident principles. 
Through the same faculty we receive many ideas, with a conviction 
of their truth, on the ground of human testimony. There are also 
intuitive truths, immediate cognitions of the primary reason. The 
conviction of truth in these ideas comes with their intuitive cogni- 
tion. Through what mode may the idea of God be obtained? Not 
through sense-perception, as previously stated. Beyond this it is 
not necessarily limited to any one mental mode: not to the intu- 
itive faculty, because it may be a product of the logical reason or a 
communication of revelation — to the logical reason; nor to this 
mode, because it may be an immediate truth of the primary reason. 

If the existence of God is an immediate cognition of the reason, 
will it admit the support and affirmation of logical proof? 

X A ^ X LOOICAIj rka* 

We have assumed that it will. Yet we fully recognize sos as *k- 
the profound distinction in the several modes of our liTKo to in- 

, , TUITION. 

ideas. The logical and intuitive faculties have their 
respective functions, and neither can fulfill those of the other. 
Further, intuitive truths are regarded as self-evident, and as above 
logical proof. Yet many theists, learned in psychology and skilled 
in logic, while holding the existence of God to be an intuitive truth, 
none the less maintain this truth by logical proofs. W e may mistake 
the intuitive content of a primary truth and assume that to be intu- 
itive which is not really so. Many a child learns that two and three 
are five before the intuitive faculty begins its activity, particularly 
in this sphere. The knowledge so acquired is not intuitive. Yet 
that two and three are five is an intuitive truth. But wherein? Not 

iccU Institutes^ vol. i, pp. 263-269 ; Knapp : Christian Theology ^ pp. 85, 86 ; 
Cooker ; Theistic Conception of the Worlds pp, 27-37 ; Martineau ; Essays. 
Philosophical and Theological^ vol. ii, pp. 187-189 ; Christlieb : Modem Doubt 
and Christian Beliefs pp. 219-225; Shedd: Dogmatic Theology^ voL i, pp^ 
151-194 ; Loize : Mierooosrrvus^ vol. ii, pp. 659-688. 
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in the simple knowledge which a child acquires, but in the neoessi^ 
of this truth which the reason affirms, in the cognition that it is, and 
must be, a truth in all worlds and for tdl minds. That things equal 
to the same thing, or weights equal to the same weight, are equal 
to one another is an axiomatic truths but it is its necessary truth 
that is an intuitive cognition, while a practical knowledge of the 
simple fact of equality may be acquired in an experimental mode. 
The point made is that some truths, while intuitional in some of 
their content, may yet be acquired in an experimental or logical 
mode. So, while the existence of God may be an immediate datum 
of the moral and religious consciousness, it may also be a legiti- 
mate subject for logical proofs. It is a truth in the affirmation of 
which the intuitive reason and the logical reason combine. Hence 
in holding the existence of God to be an immediate cognition of the 
mind we are not dismissing it from the sphere of logical proofs. 

2. An Intuition of the Moral Reason . — The idea of God as a 
sense or conviction of his existence is a product of the intuitive fac- 
^ . ulty. There is an intuitive faculty of the mind — the 

INTUITIVE faculty of immediate insight into truth. Thorough 
VACULTT. analysis as surely finds such a faculty as it finds the 
other well-known faculties — such as the presentative, the represent- 
ative, and the logical. To surrender these distinctions of faculty 
is to abandon psychology. To hold the others on the ground of 
such distinctions is to admit an intuitive faculty. It is just as dis- 
tinct and definite in its function as the others, and just as differ- 
ent from them as they are from each other. There is nothing surer 
in psychology than the intuitive faculty. Of all mental philoso- 
phies the intuitional is the surest of its ground. The truths im- 
mediately grasped by the primary reason or the intuitive faculty 
are such as the axioms of geometry, space, time, being, causation,, 
moral duty, and responsibility. 

The reality of an intuitive faculty means neither its independ- 
ence of the mental state nor its equality in all minds. 
coNDmoNBo It may run through a vast scale of stren^, just as the 
tal^'tat™* faculties as they exist in different minds. It is 

conditioned by the mental development, and may be 
greatly influenced by the state of the sensibilities. Some of our in- 
tuitions, such as time and space, and the axioms of geometry, are 
purely from the intellect, and, therefore, quite free from such in- 
fluence; but it is very different in the case of moral duty and re- 
sponsibility, not less intuitional in their character. There may be 
a repugnance of the sensibilities so intense as to blind the mind 
to the reality of these truth^ Even the more purely intellectual 
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intuitioiiB^ such as causation itself, may be formally denied, simply 
because of their contrariety to the accepted system of philosophy, as 
in the instance of Hume and Mill. There is no place for the pri- 
mary reason in the sensationalism which they espoused, and hence 
their denial of its reality. .Such are the possible repressions or 
denials of the intuitive faculty, simply because it is a mental faculty 
and in such close relation with the others. Like the others, it 
must have proper opportunity for the fulfillment of its own func- 
tions. The trained mind has a much clearer insight into axio- 
matic truths than the rustic mind. The a3sthetic intuitions of 
the cultured and refined greatly excel tliose of the crude mind 
whose life is little above the animal plane. The moral and re- 
ligious intuitions of Paul infinitely transcended those of the self- 
debased and brutalized Nero. So much is the intuitive faculty 
subject to the mental state. It is none the less a reality in the con- 
stitution of the mind, with its own functions in our mental 
economy. 

It is not only true tliat the intuitive faculty may thus be affected 
by our mental state, but also true that our moral in- 
tuitions are conditioned by the presence and activity tion^^ condi- 
of the appropriate moral feeling. Pure intellect may tionedbythe 
have immediate insight into axiomatic truths, but not 
into truths within the aesthetic and moral spheres. Here the ap- 
propriate sensibility is the necessary condition. This does not 
mean that any of our sensibilities have in themselves cognitive 
power, but that they are necessary to some forms of cognition. 

It would be absurd to say that the moral affections have anyplace 
in a question of natural history, or chemistry, or mechanics, or any 
department of science ; because the moral affections have nothing 
to do with the faculties or perceptions which are concerned with 
that subject-matter ; but in questions relating to religion the moral 
affections have a great deal to do with the actual perception and 
discernment by which we see and measure the facts which influence 
our decision. * In like manner Hopkins distinguishes between 
pure reason and the moral reason, meaning by the former the fac- 
ulty of immediate insight into truths wliich concern the intellect 
only, and by the latter the faculty of immediate insight into moral 
truths, particularly the ground of moral obligation. This insight 
he holds to be conditioned on a sensibility.* It is not meant that 
the moral reason is any less intuitive or rational than the pure rea- 
son, but only that, as related to a different class of truths, tho 

^ Mozley : Lectures and Other Theologicdl Papers^ p. 8. 

* The tAW of Love, p. 40. 
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moral sensibilities are necessary to its insight. That the sensihili« 
ties 'nrhich condition such insight must be in a proper state or tone 
in order to famish the proper condition is clear to rational thought. 
That they may be, and often are, out of such state or tone is a 
fact above question. Hence neither errors of moral judgment nor 
even the denial, at times, of moral duty and responsibility makes 
any thing against the reality of a faculty of moral intuition. These 
facts Trill be of service in our further discussion. 

The idea of God is an intuition of the moral reason. We pre- 
viously pointed out the only difference betTreen pure 
i*N ^^iNTDiTioN reason and moral reason — that the latter is conditioned 
or iHB MORAL upon thc appropriate sensibilities. There must be an 
activity of the moral or religious sensibilities, not as in 
themselves cognitive, but as necessary to the capacity of the mind 
for this intuition. The idea of God has the determining criteria 
of an intuition in its universality and necessity. Of course both 
are denied, but vrithout the warrant of either facts or reason. 

In disproof of its universality instances of atheism are alleged. 

We have no dialectic interest in disputing the fact of 
DiwRoor or *’cal instances of speculative atheism, though not a few 
ITS oNivER- theists deny it. If there really are such, they can easily 

be accounted for on the ground of facts previously ex- 
plained. We have seen that sensationalism is possible as a philoso- 
phy, though it leads to a denial of all intuitional truths, causation 
itself, and the axiomatic truths of mathematics. We have seen that 
through a perversity of the feelings the mind may be so blinded as 
not to see the most certain moral truths, or so prejudiced as openly 
to deny them. We have further seen that, while the moral and 
religious sensibilities are necessary to the intuition of moral and re- 
ligious truth, they may be in a state of aversion or antagonism 
which refuses the proper condition for such intuition. It was 
shown that these facts do not in the least affect the reality of our 
intuitions. So neither the possibility nor the actuality of instances 
of speculative atheism can in the least discredit the truth that the 
idea of God is an intuition of the moral reason. When atheism 
puts itself forward as the contradiction of this truth it must be re- 
minded that on the same principle it must deny all intuitive truths, 
for all have suffered a like contradiction. Indeed, atheism must 
deny all. No philosophy which renders atheism possible can admit 
the reality of our rationd and moral intuitions. Theism is entirely 
satisfied with the issue at this point. It is grounded in the intui- 
tional philosophy, while atheism is grounded in sensationalism, jvhich 
must deny all intuitions of the reason. The truth is with theism. 
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The criteria of an intuition are denied to the idea of God on the as- 
sumption that there are heathen tribes without this idea. Whether 
there are such instances is a question of fact. Whether their actuality 
would disprove the intuitivecharacter of this idea is a question of logic. 

The absence of this idea from minds in the lower grades of hea- 
thenism could not disprove its intuitional character.' 

“ ATWlCTflTTf! 

The reality of intuitional ideas does not mean their hkathknism 
existence in infant minds, or even in the incipiency of disproof. 
youthful intelligence. In such states there is not yet the mental 
development necessary to the cognition of intuitive truths. This 
might be the case with the lowest heathen respecting the idea of 
Ood. That such minds know nothing of axiomatic truths, or of 
the principle of causation, or know not that five and five must be 
ten for all minds comprehending the terms, means nothing against 
the intuitional character of such truths.* So if such heathen should 
be found without any religious sentiment or any idea of God it 
would simply mean a lack of sufidcient mental and moral develop- 
ment for the origin of such sentiment or idea. 

Respecting the question of fact, the proof is against the existence 
of any such heathen. The profoundest students of athustio 
man’s deeper nature are reaching the one conclusion, hrathknibm. 
that he is constitutionally religious. If this is the fact, as surely 
it is, only the strongest historic proof could verify the existence of 
any tribe wholly without a religion. There is no such proof. The 
many reports of such tribes have been discredited. Some of these 
reports may have been colored by prejudice. This would be quite 
natural to minds in anywise skeptical or antitheistic. Not all 
prejudice is with theistic minds. That some have been without 
qualification for a proper judgment, or hasty in their conclusion, 
seems clear. It is not the adventurer, or sight-seer, or explorer, or 
even the student of some science of nature that has the proper qual- 
ification. There might bo rare exceptions in the last instance. 
There is wanting the necessary knowledge of mind, the clear in- 
sight into the deeper nature of man. There is no other question 
on which the savage mind is so reserved or so difficult of access. 

Many savages shrink from questions on religious topics, partly, it 
may be, from some superstitious fear, partly, it may be, from their 
helplessness in putting their own unfinished thoughts and senti- 
ments into definite language.”’ This view is verified by facte. 


* Moidl : Philosophy of Religion, p. 294. 

• UoOoBh : Intuitions of the Mind, pp. 48, 49. 

*Mtaier: Origin and Orowih of Religion, p. 91. See Flint: Antithesis 
Theories, p. 256; and Qnetrefsgei : The Human Species, p. 474. 
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Muller giTes an instance in which some good Benedictine mission* 
aries labored three years among native Australians without dis* 
covering any adoration of a deity, whether true or false. Yet they 
afterward discovered that thera ''natives believed in an omnipotent 
Being, who created the world. Suppose they had left their station 
before having made this discovery, who would have dared to con- 
'tradict their statements?^’ With such a case before us we see how 
easy it is for men without the proper qualification, with a sojourn 
of only, a few days, with no other intercourse than through an in* 
terpreW, to bring away false reports of atheistic tribes. 

Sir John "Lubbock formally discusses this question, maintaining 
ii.iNT’8 BB- position that among savages there are not a few 
TirwoF LOB-' atheistic tribes — people without any religion or any 
BOCK. , ^ deity.* He surveys a very wide field and 

cites inany authors, professor Flint places him at the head of 
writers on that side of the question : " Sir John Lubbock is, so far 
as I am aware, entitled to the credit of having bestowed most care 
On the argument. He has certainly written with more knowledge and 
in a more scientific spirit than Bttchner, Pouchet, 0. Schmidt, or 
Moritz Wagner. He has brought together a much larger number 
of apparent facts than any one else on the same side has done.”’ 
It is with this author that Professor Flint joins issue, and follows 
him, "paragraph by paragraph.”’ It is made clear that in some 
instances Lubbock mistook the full moaning of some of the authors 
whom he cited ; that other authors were themselves in error. Many 
authorities are cited which disprove their statements. The review 
is thorough and the refutation complete. 

Other profound students of this question reach the conclusion 
rcRTHBR the idea of God or of some supernatural being or 

TBSTiMOKT. beings is universal. "Little by little the light has 
appeared, and the result has been that Australians, Melanesians, 
Bosjesmans, Hottentots, Kaffirs, and Bechuanas have, in their turn, 
been withdrawn from the list of atheist nations and recognized as 
religious”* It should be noted that the peoples here named are 
among the lowest of the race. “ Obliged, in my course of instruc- 
tion, to review all human races, I have sought atheism in the low- 
est as well as in the highest. I have nowhere met with it, except 
in individuals, or in more or less limited schools, such as those 
which existed in Europe in the last century, or which may still 
be seen in the present day.”’ In connection with these citations 
there is a thorough discussion of this question, and one thoroughly 

• chap. XV. * AnlUheistle TheorU8,-p.^S^. 

*IUd,, loot. vii. ' Quatrefages : TAe Human Species, p. 476. ' Ibid., p. 48a 
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oonclusiye of the author’s position. We may safely say that, in 
spite of all researches, no human beings have been found' anywhere 
who do not possess something which to them is religion ; or, to put 
it in the most general form, a belief in something beyond what 
they can see with their eyes.”* We thus have the authority pf 
two most thorough students of this question, and to whose judg- 
ment must be conceded the utmost impartiality. In support 
of his own position, Mtiller cites Professor Tiele : The state- 
ment that there are nations or tribes which, possess no. religion 
rests either on inaccurate observations or on a confusion of ideas. 
No tribe or nation has yet been met with destitute of belief in 
any higher beings, and travelers who asserted their existence have 
been afterwards refuted by facts. It is legitimate, therefore, to 
call religion, in its most general sense, a universal phenomenon of 
humanity.”®, ' > 

Religion even in its lowest form means the idea of some super- 
natural being or beings. No’ fetich devotee can invest ^ ^ i o i o n 
a divinity in a brook or tree or stone without thejpre- means a thk- 
vious idea of its existence. The same is true up 
through all grades of idolatry. There are higher ideas of divinity 
than the idol would suggest. Idolatry is born of religious degen- 
eration; its lowest forms, of successive degenerations. It would 
please evolutionists to find in fetichism a primitive religion, but 
the facts of religious history forbid it. These facts point to a 
primitive monotheism. The doctrine of St. Paul is ^ primitive 
fully vindicated, tliat idolatry is born of religious de- monotheism. 
generation from a knowledge of the true God. The most ancient 
ethnic religions, however idolatrous in their later history, were 
originally monotheistic. Such was the Egyptian. Renouf, after 
maintaining this view, proceeds thus: There are many very 
eminent scholars who, with full knowledge of all that can bo said 
to the contrary, maintain that the Egyptian religion is essentially 
monotheistic, and that the multiplicity of gods is only due to the 
personification of ^ the attributes, characters, and offices of the su- 
preme God.’ No scholar is better entitled to be heard on this sub- 
ject than the late M. Emmanuel Rouge, whose matured judgment 
is as follows: ^No one has called in question the fundamental, 
meaning of the principal passages by the help of which we are able 
to establish what ancient Egypt has taught concerning God, the 
world, and man. I said Oody not the gods. The first characteristic 

* Miiller : Origin of BeligUm^ p. 76. 

• Outlines of the History of Religiony p. 6. Tiele also is a high authority on 
this question. 
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of tlie religion is the Unity [of God] most energetically expressed: 
God, One, Sole and Only; no others with Him. He is the Only 
Being — ^living in truth. Thou art One, and millions of beings 
proceed from thee. He has made every thing, and he alone has not 
been made. The clearest, the simplest, the most precise concep- 
tion.'”' James Legge, professor of the Chinese language and lit- 
erature in the University of Oxford, maintains the monotheism of 
the primitive religion of the Chinese.* Monotheism is found in the 
religion of the very ancient Aryans, the genetic source of the Hindus 
and Persian, Greek and Roman, Teuton and Celt. In the name 
Heaven-Father, under which that ancient people knew and wor- 
shiped God, Muller finds a bud which bloomed into perfection in 
the Lord’s Prayer. “Thousands of years have passed since the 
Aryan nations separated to travel to the north and south, the west 
an^ the east ; they have each formed their languages, . . . but 
when they search for a name for what is most exalted and yet most 
dear to every one of us, when they wish to express both awe and 
love, the infinite and the finite, they can but do what their old fa- 
thers did when, gazing up to the eternal sky, and feeling the pres- 
ence of a Being as far as far, and as near as near can be; they can 
but combine the self-same words and utter once more the primeval 
Aryan prayer, Heaven-Father, in that form which will endure for- 
ever, * Our Father which art in heaven.’” ’ A few references may 
be given.* 

The idea of a divine existence is a necessary intuition of the 
iNKCKssART Blind. By a necessary intuition we mean one that 
iD*A. springs immediately from the constitution of the mind, 

and that, under the proper conditions, must so spring. As there 
is thus a necessary intuition of axiomatic, aesthetic, and moral 
truths, so is there a necessary intuition of a divine existence. In- 
stances of speculative atheism cannot disprove this fact. Hor could 
the discovery of atheistic tribes of heathen disprove it. We pre- 
viously explained the consistency of such facts with the univer- 
sality of the idea of God; and in the same manner their consistency 
with its necessity is fully explained. That explanation need not 
here be repeated. 

The universality of the idea of God means its necessity, or that, 
under the proper conditions, it is spontaneous to the moral and 
religious constitution of the mind. There is no other sufficient 

’ Benonf : The Religion of Arusient Egypty pp. 92, 93. 

^ The Religions of Chinay pp. 8-11. * Mtiller ; Science of Religion^ p. 72. 

• Maurice : Religions of the Worldy leots. ii-iv ; Wordsworth : The Qne Re* 
Ugvony pp. 82-86 ; Rawl^son : Religions of the Ancient World, pp. 29-81. 
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acconnt of its universality. The account has often been attempted 
on the ground of tradition. This has been a favorite „„ ^ . 

method with some Christian apologists who maintain of its oni- 
the necessity of a divine revelation against that form of 
infidelity which holds the sufficiency of the light of nature for all the 
moral and religious needs of man.* As tradition is presented simply 
as the mode of perpetuating the idea of God, this method of ac- 
counting for its universality must assume a primitive revelation of 
the idea. Of course no antitheistic theory could admit such an 
original. Christian theists do not question the fact of such a 
primitive revelation, but may with reason dispute the sufficiency of 
tradition for its perpetuation through all generations. It is true 
that some traditions, even without any element of profound per- 
manent interest, have lived through all the centuries of human his- 
tory, as, for instance, some incidents of the fall of man anff the 
Noachian flood; but it cannot hence be inferred that the idea of 
God could be thus perpetuated. There is a wide difference in the 
two cases. The difference lies in this, that the ielea of God has 
ever encountered a strong antagonism in the human sensibilities. 
We have seen that on this ground St. Paul accounts for the relig- 
ious degeneration from the knowledge and worship of the true God 
into idolatry, and that the history of religion confirms this account. 
Mere tradition could not have perpetuated the primitive revelation 
against such a force. Were not the idea of God native to the hu- 
man mind this antagonism of the sensibilities, strengthened and 
intensified by vicious habits, would long ago have led most races to 
its utter abandonment. It is this iniiateness of the idea that has 
perpetuated it in human thought and feeling.’ 

Some would account for the universality of this idea through 
the manifestation of God in the works of nature. In this view 
there is doubtless reference to the well-known words of Paul.’ 
There is a further teaching of Paul on this question.^ The two 
passages are not in any contrariety, but clearly mean different 
modes of the idea of God and duty. The law written in the heart 
means an intuition of God and duty in the moral reason. This is 
so different from the manifestation of God in the outward works 
of nature that it cannot take the same place with that manifesta- 
tion in the service of those who in that mode would account for 

'We may instance Ellis : Knowledge of Divine Things from Revelation^ Not 
from Reason or Nature ; Lei and : Necessity of Revelation ; Watson : Theolog- 
ical Institutes^ part i, chaps, iii-vi, 

’ Flint : Theismy pp, 23, 388 ; Cooker : Christianity and Greek Philosophy ^ 
pp. 86-96. *Bom. i, 19, 20. ^Rom. ii, 14. 15. 
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the uniyeml idea of a Gbd. With this distinotron between the 
moral reason and the works of nature as a manifestation of Qod, 
these works address themselyes to the logical reason, and the con- 
clusion of his existence can be reached only through a logical proc- 
ess. But the idea of God does not wait for our reasoning proc- 
esses. It springs into life before the logical faculty gets to work, 
especially upon so high a theme. Exemplifications are without 
number. The heathen world is full of them. If the logical proc- 
ess is disclaimed the theory is surrendered, and beholding the 
works of nature becomes the mere occasion of the idea of God, 
while the idea itself is native to the moral and religious 
TBB constitution of the mind. It remains true that the 

So/* imiyersality of the idea means its necessity. The idea 
therefore answers to the essential criteria of an intui- 
tion in its universaliiy and necessity. 

Neither a primitive revelation, nor the logical reason, nor both 
together could account for the persistence and universality' of the 
idea of a God without a moral and religious nature in man to which 
the idea is native. revelation takes for granted that he to 

whom it is made has some knowledge of God, though it may en- 
large and purify that knowledge.” ' The voice of God must first 
be uttered within the soul. But this voice of the divine ego does 
not first come to the consciousness of the individual ego, from toith- 
outj rather does every external revelation presuppose already this 
inner one ; there must echo out from within man something kin- 
dred to the outer revelation, in order to its being recognized and 
accepted as divine.” * We are not here contradicting a previous 
position, that the idea of God might have its origin in either rev- 
elation or the logical reason. With the truth of that position, from 
which we do not depart, it would still be true that only with the 
intuitive source of the idea could it hold possession of the soul with 
such persistence and universality. It is true that in the history of 
the race we mostly find the theistic conception far below the truth 
of theism; but we have given the reasons for this fact without 
finding in them any contradiction to its intuitional character. 
When we consider how early this idea rises in the mind ; how per- 
sistently it holds its place through all conditions of the race ; how 
it cleaves to humanity through all perversions and repugnances, we 
must think it an intuition of the moral reason.* 

’ H. B. Smitti : Faith and FhUotophy, p. 18. 

* Wuttke : OhritUan BUMea, vol. 11, p. 108. 

*]faiuel : Limits of BsUffUnu Thought, p. 116 ; Miillw : Seienee of ReHgion, 
p. 12 ; Baymond : Sgstsmatie Theology, vol. 1, pp. S47-262 ; Fisher ; Snpemed- 
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3. Oljeetivt Truth of the Idea . — Our intuitions must giro ns 
objective truth. This may be denied, but only with tooth o» on 
the implication of agnosticism .or utter skepticism. No mvmoNs. 
mental faculty can be more trustworthy than the intuitive. If our 
intuitions are not truths, no results of our mental processes can be 
trusted. Our perceptions can have no warrant of truthfulness. 
Perception itself is as purely a mental work as any act of intuition. 
The sense<-ezperienceB which precede and condition our perceptions 
can be no guarantee against errors of result. If the mind cannot 
be trusted in its intuitions, why should it be trusted in the inter- 
pretation of the sense-experiences which mediate its perceptions? 
Mistakes have been made in all spheres where results are reached 
through a mental process, whilo no intuition has ever been found 
in error. Whatever material experience may furnish the scientist, 
and however necessary or useful it may be, yet the construction of 
a science is itself a purely mental work. All logical processes are 
purely mental. Mistakes are made in both experience and logic, 
yet we trust our faculties in both. Much more should we trust 
our intuitions. The more closely our mental processes are related 
to intuitive principles the more certainly are the results true. 
Hence, to deny the truthfulness of our intuitions is to discredit all 
our mental faculties, with agnosticism or utter skepticism as the 
result. 

If theism must be exchanged for atheism, all rational intelligence 
must be added to the sacrifice. Atheism can demand nniBiiUMDcit- 
nothing less. If our faculties are wholly untrustworthy, ““ r«abon. 
or if all mental facts belong to the order of material causalities, as 
atheism must assume, mind as a rational agency can have no place 
or part in the system. It is in this view that some Christian phi- 
losophers hold theism to be the necessary and only sufficient ground 
of rational intelligence. ‘'We analyze the several processes of 
knowledge into their underlying assumptions, and we find that the 
assumption which underlies them all is a self-existent intelligence, 
who not only can be known by man, but must be known by man 
in order that man may know any thing besides.” ’ “ The proc- 
esses of reflective thought essentially imply that the universe is 
grounded in and is the manifestation of reason. They thus rest on 
the assumption that a personal God exists.” ’ “We conclude, then, 

t»ml Origin of OhrMianity, pp. 668-578; Temple: Religion and Science, 
leot. tt ; Van Oosterzee ; Christian DogmaUee, vol. i, p. 889 ; Calderwood i 
PMloaophy of the Infinite, p. 46. 

' Fortar : The Human Jntetteet, p. 663. 

* Harris : PhOosofhieal Batie of Theism, p. 81. 
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from the total argument, that if the trustworthiness of reason is to 
be maintained it can be only on a theistic basis ; and since this trust- 
worthiness is the presupposition of all science and philosophy, we 
■must say that God, as free and intelligent, is the postulate of both 
science and philosophy. If these are possible, it can be only on a 
theistic basis." ' If knowledge is possible there must be a rational 
order of things in correlation with rational mind. On the ground 
of atheism there can be no such order, and no such mind. Science 
and philosophy are no longer possible, rational intelligence no 
longer a characteristic of mind. Yet, after all grounds of knowl- 
edge are denied, atheism proceeds to give us a rational account of 
the cosmos from the initial movement in the primordial fire-mist 
up to the culmination in man. Down with reason in order to a 
riddance of God ; up with reason to an independence of any 
rational ground of the universe. This is the demand. “ Poor 
atheism . . . first puts out its eyes by its primal unfaith in the 
truth of our nature and of the system of things, and then proceeds 
to make a great many flourishes about ‘reason,’ ‘science,’ ‘prog- 
ress,’ and the like, in melancholy ignorance of the fact that it has 
made all these impossible. If consistent thinking were still possi- 
ble one could not help feeling aifronted by a theory which violates 
the conditions of all thinking and theorizing. It is an outlaw by 
its own act, yet insolently demands the protection of the laws it 
seeks to overthrow. Supposing logical thought possible, there 
seems to be no escape from regarding atheism as a pathological 
compound of ignorance and insolence. On the one hand, there is 
a complete ignorance of all the implications of valid knowing, and 
on the other a ludicrous identification of itself with science.’” 

If atheism is true, then man is out of harmony with truth, and 
MIND IN HAR- mental constitution determined to error. 

MONT WITH The error to which he is thus determined is no trivial 
TROTH. wrought more deeply and thor- 

^oughly into human thought and feeling than any other. Such is 
the idea of God. Singular it is that the forces of material nature 
should ever originate such an idea, and singular that they should 
make man the victim of such a delusion and in such discord with 
reality, v^hile at the same time evolving the harmonies of the uni- 
verse. Man is not so formed. His mental faculties.' are trust- 
worthy, and he is capable of knowledge. The intuitions of his 
reason are absolute truths. The intuition of God in the moral 
reason of the race is the truth of his existence. 

’ Bowne : FhMoaoghy of Thsism, pp. 116, 117. 


*Jbid., p. 966. 
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CHAPTER II. 

k 

Pkoofs of Theism. 

Argumekts in proof of theism are of two kinds : the ontolog* 
ical or a priori, and the a posteriori. Of the former 

1 • 1 • 11 1 1 1 • » OLASSIFICA* 

kind there is really only one argument, thougli it is tion op argu- 

constructed in different forms. Its principle or ground 

is a conception of God which is assumed to conclude his existence. 

a posteriori arguments are variously named and classed. We 
shall treat them under the terms cosmological, teleological, and an- 
thropological, and in the order as thus named. These arguments 
are inductive in logical form, and proceed from phenomena to 
ground, from particulars to principle or law, from effects to cause. 
The cosmological is grounded in the principle of causation, and pro- 
ceeds with the dependence of the cosmos as the requirement of a 
personal cause. The teleological takes the position of final cause, 
and proceeds with the evidences of rational purpose in the adjust- 
ments of the cosmos. The anthropological, partly cosmological and 
partly teleological in method, proceeds with facts in the constitu- 
tion and history of man which evince and require, not only intelli- 
gence and will, but also a moral nature in the Author of his exist- 
ence. These arguments are simple in form, and were in use in this 
discussion long before the Christian era. They are open to almost 
limitless elaboration, but may be presented in brief form. This 
shall be the manner of our own treatment. 

I. The Oj^tological Argument. 

* 1. Logical Ground of the Argument. — This argument is 
grounded in some primary conception of God, or in some a psriori 
truths, which are assumed to embody the proof of his existence. 
These primary conceptions vary in different constructions of the 
argument; but the variations need not here be stated, as they 
must appear in the progress of the discussion. W^e have no 
occasion to notice the slighter shades of variation. It will suffice 
that we present the argument in a few leading forms of its con- 
struction, 

2. Different Constructions of the Argument. — The original of 
this argument is conceded to Anselm. His own construction of 
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THE ▲NSBLMIC 
CON8TRUO- 
TION. 


it is substantially in this fohn : We have the ^^a of the most per< 
feet Being, a Being than whom a greater or more per- 
fect cannot be conceived. This idea includes, and must 
include, actual existence, because actual existence is of 
the necessary content of the idea of the most perfect. An ideal 
being, however perfect in conception, cannot answer to the idea of 
the most perfect. Hence we must admit the actual existence, for 
only with this content can we have the idea of the most perfect 
Being. This most perfect Being is God. Therefore God must 
exist.' 

Of course this argument could not pass unquestioned. Gaunilon, 
a monk of Marmoutier, was promptly forward with a logical criti- 
cism.” Many have followed him. One point of criticism is obvious. 
We readily form the idea of purely imaginary beings. Hence act- 
ual existence cannot be deduced from any such idea. Anselm re- 
plied, and his reply has often been repeated, that the objection is 
valid with respect to imperfect or finite beings, because in their 
case actual existence is not of the necessary content of the idea, 
but that it is groundless as against the idea of the most jperfect Being, 
because in this case actual existence is of the neceal^y content of 
the idea. This idea is not an intuitive conception. Troper analy- 
sis discloses the process of its construction. 'I'here is put into it 
whatever is regarded as necessary to constitute it the conception of 
the most perfect Being. For this reason the actual existence of the 
Being conceived must be put into the content of the idea. It is 
easy to add necessary existence to the actual existence of such a 
Being. But the possession of an idea merely through such a proc- 
ess of logical construction cannot conclude the truth of the divine 
existence.” 

The argument as constructed by Des Cartes is thus summarily 
coNSTBucTioN statcd I “I find in me the notion of God, which I cannot 
sr BBS CARTES, formcd by my own power, since it involves a higher 

degree of reality than belongs to me. It must have for its Author 
Qod Mmself, who stamped it upon my mind, just as the architect 
impresses his stamp on his work. God’s existence follows also from 
the very idea of God, since the essence of God involves existence — 
eternal and necessary existence.” * The last sentence, so far as it 
constitutes a distinct argument, drops into the Anselmio form, and 


>Ajiaelm: Broslogion, translated, with Qaanllon’s oritioiam and Anmlni*! 
reply, in Bibliotheca Sacra, July ana October, 1861. 

* IMer pro Jneipienti. 

'Ueberweg: BMory of FhUoeopby, voL i, pp. 878, 888»888. * 

*Ibtd., voL U, pp. 41, 42. ^ 
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hence requires no sepQ>rate consideration. To the argument, as put 
in the former part of i^e^ citation, it is objected — ^just as against the 
Anselmic — that we hawe ideas of purely imaginary beings, and hence 
that objective reality is nq implication or consequence of our mental 
conception. The ol>jbction is admitted so far as it relates to ideas 
of finite existences, and for the reason that the mind itself can orig- 
inate such ideas ; but it is declared groundless respecting the idea 
of God, for the origin of which he only is sufficient cause. 

It can hardly escape notice that this argument is inductive rather 
chan ontological, and really the same in its principles and method as 
the cosmological argument. Nor is it conclusive. The assumption 
that the idea of God cannot originate in the human mind is neither 
self-evident nor provable. The conclusion of God’s existence as its 
only sufficient cause can have no more certainty than that primary 
assumption.’ 

Dr. Samuel Clarke attempted a demonstration of the existence of 
God mostly on a priori principles, and so far con- clarkk's con- 
structed an ontological argument." A brief statement *™uction. 
of his leading principles will suflice : 1. Something has existed 
from eternity As something now is, something always was ; for, 
otherwise, present things must have been produced from nothing, 
which is absolutely impossible. 2. There has existed from eternity 
some one unchangeable and independent Being ; for, otherwise, there 
must have been an eternal succession of changeable and dependent 
beings, which is contradictory and absurd. 3. The unchangeable 
and independent eternal Being must be self-existent, or exist neces- 
sarily. This necessity must be absolute, as originally in the nature 
of the thing itself, and not simply from the demand of thought. 
From these principles further deductions are made respecting the 
perfections of the one eternal Being. The further attempt to prove 
the necessary existence of an eternal and infinite Being from the 
nature of space and time does not add to the strength of the argu- 
ment. It may readily be granted that infinite space and infinite 
duration are necessities of thought and realities in fact ; but they 
are not such realities as require a ground in essential or infinite be- 
ing. They are neither attributes nor modes of such being, and 
would in themselves be the very same were there no essential being, 
or no mind to conceive them. 

Kant’s construction of this argument is not unliSe that of Olarke. 
Necessary existence is the only ground of possible existence ; there- 

* SaiBset : Modem Pantheiim, voL 1, pp. 27-64. 

* DemonstrutUm of tKo Being and jiitrilmtes of Oott, in the Boyle Leotoiae, 

tied. U. 
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fore some being must necessarily exist. The necessary Being is 
KANT’S CON. single ; is simple ; is immutable and eternal ; is the su* 
sTKtronoN. preme reality ; is a Spirit ; is God.' These sereral points 
are briefly but vigorously maintained. 

We have presented only a few of the many forms in which this 
argument has been constructed. The chief aim has been to give a 
little insight into its principles and method. Its prominence in 
theistic discussion is such that it could not with propriety be omit- 
NSTiHATis or Estimates of its value as a proof of theism greatly 

ITS VALUE. differ. With some, now the very few, it is the strong- 
est proof, while with others it is logically valueless. Among recent 
authors. Dr. Shedd occupies in its treatment two thirds of the pages 
given to the proofs of theism, while Bishop Foster dismisses it with 
little more notice than to remark that he never caught the argu* 
ment.’ 

II. The Cosmological Argument. 


This argument requires the truth of three things : the principle 
BEQciREMEKTs causatiou ; the dependence of the cosmos ; the inad- 
or THE ABQc- equacy of the forces of nature to its formation. Only 
MENT. truth of each can the argument furnish any 

proof of theism. With the truth of each the proof is conclusive. 

1. Validity of the Law of Causation . — It is the doctrine cr law 
of causation that every phenomenon or event must have a cause. 
Mere antecedence, however uniform, will not answer for the idea of 
cause. There must be a causal efficience in the antecedence ; an 
antecedence with which the phenomenon or event must result, and 
without which it cannot result. Such is the idea of causation in 
which the cosmological argument is grounded. Certain postulates 
of the principle will be subsequently stated in order to set it in the 
clearest light. 

The principle of causation is a truth of the reason ; a self-evident 
CAUSATION A > * truth which one may speculatively deny, but 
TRUTH OF THE the coutrury of which he cannot rationally think. The 
REASON. principle is practically true for all men ; true in mechan- 
ics, in chemistry, in the laws of geology, in the science of astron- 
omy, in the conservation of energy. As a self-evident or necessary 
truth, it needs no proof ; it needs only to be set in the clear light. 

“ Kow, that our belief in efficient causation is necessary can be 
made plain. Let any one suppose an absolute void, where nothing 
exists. He, in this case, not only cannot think of any thing begin- 


* Grounds of Proof for (he Eseietenee of Ood : Biohardson’s translation. 

*For fall hiatorio information respecting this argoment: Flint: Xheism, 
laot iz, with notes. 
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aing to be, but be knows that no existence could come into being. 
He affirms this— every man in the right use of reason affirms it— 
with the same necessity with which he affirms the impossibility that 
a thing should be, and not be, contemporaneously. The opposite, 
in both cases, is not only untrue, but inconoeivable — contradictory to 
reason. Such is the foundation of the principle, ex nihilo nihil fit. 
But if a phenomenon is wholly disconnected from its antecedents, 
if there be no shadow of a causal nexus between it and them, 
we may think them away, and then we have left to us a perfectly 
isolated event, with nothing before it. In other words, it is just 
as impossible to think of a phenomenon which stands in no causal 
connection with any thing before it as it is to think of an event, or 
even of a universe, in the act of springing into being out of noth- 
ing. Futile is the attempt to empty the mind of the principle of 
efficient causation ; and were it successful, its triumph would in- 
volve the overthrow of all assured knowledge, because it would be 
secured at the cost of discrediting our native and necessary convic- 
tions.” * The special point of value in this citation is in setting the 
idea of an event in the clear light of absolute isolation from cause. 
No man who hi true to rational thought can think the possibility of 
such an event. That he cannot is because the idea of efficient 
causation is a necessary idea. No axiom of geometry assert: for it- 
self a profounder necessity of thought. 

Hume vainly attempted to explain the idea of causation as aris- 
ing from the observation of invariable sequence in the 
processes of nature.* This would give its genesis in trine or 
experience, and deprive it of all intuitive character. 

The interpretation contradicts the original necessity. If the idea 
had no deeper origin, thinkers could easily free their minds from 
the conviction of its necessary truth. This they cannot do. Nor 
has invariability of succession any thing to do with the origin of the 
idea. Back of all observation of the uniformity of events, and on 
occasion of any individual fact, there is present to thought the 
necessary principle that every event must have a cause. Uniform- 
ity of succession may condition the knowledge of a particular cause, 
but cannot condition the idea of efficient cause. This arises im- 
mediately and necessarily on the observation of the most isolated 
event. " The discovery of the connection of determinate causes 
and determinate effects is merely contingent and individual — ■ 
merely the datum of experience; but the principle that every 

* Fidier ; Supernatural Origin of Christianity, pp. 648, 644. 

* Inquiry Concerning Oie Human Understanding, seo. vii ; A Treatise of 
Bunum Nature, book i, seo. xiv. 
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event should have its causes is necessary and universal, and is im^ 
posed on us as a condition of our human intelligence itself/’ * 
BROWN’S DOC- professedly finds a deeper origin of the idea of 

TRINE OF cause than that given by Hume, but equally eliminates 
cAusK. from his doctrine all necessity of the idea.* Beyond 
any observed uniformity of succession, there is the broader idea that 
under the same conditions the past has been, and the future will be, 
as the present. But so long as the principle of causation is omitted 
nothing of real value is added to the doctrine of Hume. Nor is 
there, apart from the omitted principle of causation, any ground 
for this hypothetic extension of the idea of invariable sequence.* 

The idea of cause is not completed without the element of ade- 
ADEQUACY OF q^^cy* The uotion of efficiency must rise into the 
CAUSE. notion of sufficiency. Any deficiency of cause would 

leave the whole surplus of result as utterly unaccounted for as if 
there were no cause. Hence the necessity of thought for efficient 
causation equally requires an adequate cause — a cause which shall 
account for the entire effect. This principle has important implica- 
tions. Could the eternity of matter and the eternal activity of its 
forces be proved beyond question, gind could the nebular cosmogony, 
as it respects the formation of material orbs, be equally proved, these 
facts would fall infinitely short of a sufficient account in causation 
for life in its manifold forms, or for mind with its large rational 
and moral endowments. 

The idea of causation is complete only with the idea of an orig- 
oRiGiNAL cause. Mostly, the term ultimate is here used for 

CAUSE. the expression of the idea, but we prefer the term orig- 
inal. q’here is no cause which satisfies the idea of causation in a 
concatenation of causes, or in a series of natural events. However 
long the series, each event is as much an effect as a cause. How- 
ever long the chain, the first link is as really an effect as any interme- 
diate or even the last link, and equally requires a cause. But a begin- 
ning can have no cause under a law of mediate causation. There is 
still the necessity for an original, self -efficient cause ; a cause having 
forward relation to effects, but no backward relation to cause. The 
cause which satisfies our necessary idea must stand back of all events 
in the chain of mediate causes, and in absolute independence of them. 

When wo speak of a cause then, and of the idea of a cause which 
we have in our minds, the question to be decided is. Does this idea 


^ Hamilton : Metaphysics^ p. 584. 

* Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect, 

* Mill’s doctrine substantially that of Hume and Brown: Logio^ book liL 
chaps, xzi, xxU. 
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demand finality, or is it satisfied by an infinite chain and series of 
causes ? We assert, then, that this idea demands finality ; and 
adopting the maxim, ^ Causa causm^ causa causatiy we say that if 
a cause goes back to a further cause, then the first of these two 
causes is not a true and real cause, and does not satisfy the idea of 
a cause in our minds ; and so on through ever so long a chain, until 
we come to a cause which has no further cause to which it goes 
back. That is our interpretation of the idea of cause, and we 
say that any other interpretation of the idea is a false one, and sets 
up a counterfeit cause instead of a real and true one. Let us ex- 
amine what we do in our minds, in conceiving the idea of cause. 
First we go back for a cause ; the natural want and is a retro- 
gressive motion of the mind. But just as the first part of the idea 
of cause is motion, so the last is a rest ; and both of these are 
equally necessary to the idea of cause. And unless both of these 
are fulfilled in the ultimate position of our minds, we have not the 
proper idea of causation represented in our minds ; but a law of 
thought is violated, that law which we obey in submitting to the 
relation of cause at all.”* 

Eternity of being is an inevitable implication of the principle of 
causation. If being is a reality, being must have been 

® tt causation im- 

eternal. Nothing can bo no cause. Hence an ante- plies kterni^ 
cedent nothingness would mean the origin of being and 
of the universe from nothing. This is impossible in fact, and im- 
possible in thought. Being must have been eternal. The idea of 
causation applied to this universe, then, as has been said, takes us up 
to an Eternal, Original, Self-existing Being. For ^ how much thought 
soever,' says Clarke, ^ it may require to demonstrate the other at- 
tributes of such a Being, • . . yet as to its existence, that there is 
somewhat eternal, infinite, and self-existing, which must be the 
cause and original of all other things — this is one of the first and 
most natural conclusions that any man who thinks at all can form 
in his mind. . . . All things cannot possibly have arisen out of 
nothing, nor can they have depended on one another in an endless 
succession. ... We are certain therefore of the being of a Supreme 
Independent Cause J • • • that there is something in the universe, 
actu^ly existing without, the supposition of whose not-existing 
plainly implies a contradiction.' Kant agrees with Clarke up to this 
point in the argument. He coincides with him in the necessity of 
an ultimate or a First Cause, as distinguished from an infinite chain 
of causes. ^ The reason,' he says, ^ is forced to seek somewhere 

its resting point in the regressus of the conditional. ... If 

^ Hozley : Faith and Free Thought^ p. 20. 
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Bomething^ whatever it may be, exists, it must then be admitted 
that something exists necessarily. For the contingent exists only 
under the condition of another thing, as its cause, up to a cause 
which exists not contingently, and, precisely on this account, with- 
out condition, necessarily. This is the argument whereon reason 
founds its progression to the original Being. ... I can never com- 
plete the regression to the conditions of the existing, without ad- 
mitting a necessary being. . . . This argument, though certainly 
it is transcendental, since it rests upon the internal insufficiency 
of the contingent, is still so simple and natural that it is adapted 
to the commonest intelligence.^ * 

These are the necessary ideas of causation : efficiency, adequacy, 
originality ; and these ideas require for the satisfaction of thought 
an eternal being as the ground of dependent existences.® 

2. Dependence of the Cosmos . — At an earlier day contingency 
\vas mostly used instead of dependence for the expression of the 
same idea. Leibnitz proceeded a C 07 itingentia mundi to the proof 
of the divine existence. We use the word dependence as now 
TEMPORAL oRi- Tho qucstiou of dependence is mainly the 

GIN OF THE question of a temporal origin of the cosmos. Whatever 
COSMOS. begins or becomes is dependent upon a sufficient cause 
for its existence. This truth is determined by the principle of 
causation. Science verifies the dependence of the cosmos. A sum- 
mary statement of facts will show this. 

We begin with man. The human race is of recent origin. The 
proof is in geology and paleontology. Remains of man and traces 
of his agency are found only in a very recent geological period; 
and the principles of the science determine the impossibility of an 
earlier existence. 

We proceed with the lower forms of life, animal and vegetable. 
Science traces their history, classifies their orders, and marks their 
succession in the times of their appearance. Through these suc- 
cessions science reaches a beginning of life, and back of it an azoic 
state, and a condition of the world in which the existence of life 
was impossible. 

The nebular cosmogony, the latest and, scientifically, most 

' Mozley ; Faith and Free Thought^ pp. 29-81. 

* Porter : The Human Intellect^ pp. 569-502 ; Hamilton : Metaphysics^ lects. 
zxxix, xl ; McCosh : Intuitions of the Mind, pp. 228-244 ; Cousin : History of 
Modem Philosophy, lect, xlx ; Bishop Foster : Theism, pp. 167-250 ; Diman : 
The Theistic Argument, lect. iii ; Mozley : Faith and Free Thought, pp. 8-48 ; 
Bandies : First Principles of Faith, part ii ; Calderwood : Philosophy ^of the 
Infinite, ohap. tU. 
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approved theory, finds a beginning of worlds. When we speak of 
the nebular cosmogony as, scientifically, the most approved theory, 
we mean simply as an order of world-formations. Many would see 
in it the method of the divine working instead of the working of 
purely natural forces. The theory starts with the assumption of 
a vastly diffused fire-mist as the primordial condition of the matter 
out of which the solar system and the universe were formed. By 
the radiation of heat and the force of gravitation this mass was sub- 
ject to a process of condensation. To this is added a rotary motion 
as upon an axis. The rapidity of this motion caused many diremp- 
tions — one, of a mass sufficient for the solar system. This mass 
was subject to the same laws as the original whole, and in process 
of time dropped off a fragment which formed itself into the remot- 
est planet; and thus successively all the planets were formed. In 
this same order the universe was formed. This is the theory. It 
is simple in idea, however difficult of any rationale on purely nat- 
ural grounds. If the theory be true, all matter once existed in a 
worldless state; so that there must have been a beginning, not only 
of all living orders and of life itself, but a beginning of worlds and 
systems of worlds. 

We reach a beginning in another mode. Cosmical facts arise in 
an order of succession. This is a truth of science. It 
is in the facts which conclude the time-origin of the snccraS in 
cosmos; in cosmogony; in geology; in evolution. All cosmical 
theories which assume to build the cosmos through 
primordial forces of nature must admit an order of succession in 
cosmical facts. This succession postulates a beginning. It gives 
us successive measures of time, not in equal but in veritable peri- 
ods of limited duration. These, however numerous and extended, 
can never compass eternity. The cosmical past must bo finite in 
time. There was a beginning of all things. 

In all beginning there is dependence. A beginning is an event 
which must have a cause. All that begins or becomes is thus de- 
pendent. This includes all that constitutes the cosmos from the 
loivest forms of physical order up to man; for the dependence upon 
causation lies not only in an original beginning, but equally in all 
new beginnings and in all higher becomings. 

3. Inadequacy of Natural Forces to its Formation . — We must 
not under this head anticipate what belongs to the scope of the 
teleological and anthropological arguments, though all arobment. 
would be in proper order hero. The inadequacy of the forces of 
nature to the formation of the cosmos appears the clearer and 
stronger in the light of these arguments. It is also true that they 
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lift U8 to higher theietic conceptions than the cosmological argU’ 
ment. Still the distinction of these arguments is proper, and in 
the result profitable. But when this distinction is made it should 
not afterward be overlooked; nor should the cosmological be the 
subject of adverse criticism because it does not attain to all the rev- 
elation of God that is possible only to the three arguments. “ It is 
only when we have completed and perfected the idea, and when we 
return to it with the results of further inquiry, that the idea of a 
first cause becomes clothed with religious significance. Yet, in- 
complete and unsatisfactory as is the mere abstract conception of a 
first cause, it is still an essential part of that complex and compre- 
hensive reasoning on which, as we have seen, the argument for the 
divine existence rests; and it is a point of no small importance 
thus to ascertain, at the outset of our inquiry, that recent science, 
instead of dismissing the hypothesis, has supplied us with a strik- 
ing evidence of the impossibility of excluding it from rational 
thought.” * 

Mill, in his criticism of the “argument for a first cause, really 
MILL’S cKiTi- principle of causation, though the admission 

cisM OF THK is contradictory to the determining principles of his 
ABouMBMT. phUosophy. What, then, is the cause in which Mill 
finds the origin of the cosmos? Not in any thing or being back of 
the cosmos or above it, but in matter and force as permanent ele- 
ments in the cosmos, and as eternal existences. “ There is in nat- 
ure a permanent element, and also a changeable: the changes are 
always the effects of previous changes; the permanent existences, 
so far as we know, are not effects at all.” “ There is in every ob- 
ject another and a permanent element, namely, the specific ele- 
mentary substance or substances of which it consists and their 
inherent properties. These are not known to us as beginning to 
exist: within the range of human knowledge they had no beginning, 
consequently no cause; though they themselves are causes or con- 
causes of every thing that takes place.” “Whenever a physical 
phenomenon is traced to its cause, that cause when analyzed is 
found to be a certain quantum of Force, combined with certain 
collocations. And the last great generalization of science, the Con- 
servation of Force, teaches us that the variety in the effects de- 
pends partly upon the amount of the force, and partly upon the 
diversity of the collocations. The force itself is essentially one 
and the same; and there exists of it in nature a fixed quantity, 
which (if the theory be true) is never increased or diminished. Here 

' Diman : The Theietie Argument, p. 97. 

* Three Eeeays on Religion, pp. 142-1S4. 
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then we find, even in the changes of material nature, a permanent 
element; to all appearance the very one of which we were in quest. 
This it is, apparently, to which, if to any thing, we must assign the 
character of First Cause, the cause of the material universe. 

In this manner, fairly given in the citations from Mill, he at- 
tempts the refutation of the cosmological argument for the exist- 
ence of God. It is regarded as a most skillful attempt. If he has 
found in matter and physical force a sufficient cause of the cosmos, 
then our proposition, that the forces of nature are inadequate to 
the formation of the cosmos, is not true, and this necessary link 
fails us; and with it the whole argument fails. It should here 
be observed that, if the cause of the cosmos which Mill 

jm .. I « REQUIREMENTS 

oners is the true and sufficient one, it must answer for of mill’s ar- 

the cosmos not only in its purely physical plane, but 
also for all its wonderful adjustments, for all its forms of life, and 
for man himself with his marvelous endowments of mind. In a 

word, it must answer for all the requirements of the teleological 

and anthropological arguments as well as for the cosmological. 
Mill himself recognizes this implication, and makes some little 
attempt to meet its requirements, but with no confident tone or 
strength of logic. But we must not yet anticipate the teleological 
and anthropological arguments, though with them will come the 
most thorough refutation of Mill. 

If any one should think* that in all this contention Mill proceeds 
upon purely scientific grounds, and with rigid limita- 
tion to scientific facts, he would greatly err, and con- of the 
sequently accord to his reasoning a conclusiveness to 
which it has no rightful claim. Mill as really deals in 
metaphysics as ever did Plato or Anselm, Leibnitz or Kant. The 
eternity of matter and physical force, the conservation of energy, 
the eternal sameness of force in quantity and kind are no scientific 
facts empirically verified, but metaphysical notions, or deductions 
from assumed facts. Poi’ instance, if it be assumed that matter 
and force are the original of the universe as an orderly system, their 
eternity must be assumed, because they could not arise from noth- 
ing, This is precisely the method in which theism reaches the ex- 
istence of an eternal being as the cause of the cosmos. When Mill 
admits the principle of causation he is in a region of thought as 
purely metaphysical as the theist when building upon that princi- 
ple his argument for the divine existence. Hence we are right in 
denying to the argument of Mill that kind of certainty which sci- 
entific verities impart. 

* Three Essays, etc., pp. 143-145, 
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The theory is open to an analytic testing. How is the world 
ANiLYTic constructed by the operation of physical force ? 

iKSTB. Through a process of change. There is a long succes- 

sion of changes. The cause of each change is itself a previous 
change. “ The changes are always the effects of previous changes.” 
This must bo the process, if the theory is true. There is no spon- 
taneity in physical causation; and every change must have its cause 
in a previous change. But trouble thus arises for the metaphysics 
of the theory. Such changes constitute a series; and for such a 
series there must he a first change. But the theory asserts, and 
consistently, that every change in the series is the effect of a pre- 
vious change. There can be no first under such a law; and the 
theory falls helplessly into the unthinkable and self-contradictory 
infinite series. The principle of causation, and physical changes 
as the whole of causality, will not co-operate in the same theory, 
and the attempt to work them together must end in a destructive 
collision. 

There are further testings. The theory is that matter and force 
are the first cause, and the original of the cosmos. Matter is con- 
cerned in the theory simply as the ground of force and the material 
with which it builds. Eespecting this force there may be two sup- 
positions: one, that it was eternally active; the other, that after an 
eternal quiescence it began its own activity. Against the former 
supposition there is this determining fact: the cosmical work of 
this force is wholly within the limits of time. As previously 
shown, the cosmos is of temporal origin; and therefore the build- 
ing it could be only a work of time. The eternal activity of such 
a force and its formation of the cosmos only in time are inconsist- 
ent ideas. If we admit the eternity of force as a potentiality of 
matter, still it must have been quiescent; in all the eternity ante- 
ceding its cosmical work. 

It may be assumed that this force was eternally active, but oper- 
ative as cosmical cause only in time. Assumption has large liberty, 
and in this instance needs the largest. The eternal activity of such 
a force and its production of cosmical results only in time are con- 
tradictory ideas. The new results could have no account in causa- 
tion. A long preparatory procesi before any appearance of cos- 
mical results may readily be conceded, but the notion of an eternal 
preparatory process is excluded as self-contradictory. If this force 
was eternally active without any cosmical production, it must have 
been eternally without tendency toward such production. How 
then could it move out upon a different line and begin its cosmical 
work ? This would be a new departure which could have no 
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account in physical causation. There remains to the theory the old 
notion of a fortuitous concursus of chaotic elements into cosmical 
forms. 

Again, it may be assumed that the present universe is only one 
of an indefinite or infinite series. An indefinite series iotinu 
is such only for thought, and, however extended, is skriksoi' 
finite in fact, and still leaves us with an eternity ante- 
ceding the building of the first universe, which could have no be- 
ginning in physical force. An infinite series of universes is a con- 
tradiction — unthinkable and impossible. Hence, if cosmical causa- 
tion is in physical force, that force must have begun its own activity. 

There is no spontaneity in physical force. This is too sure a 
truth, and too familiar, to meet with any contradiction. 

It is the truth of the inertia of matter. All activity of in physical 
physical force is absolutely conditioned on the proper 
conjunction or collocation of material elements. Mill recognizes 
this principle in the part which he assigns to collocation as a deter- 
mining law of the action of force. When such a force is within 
the proper collocations it must act ; when out of them it cannot 
act. We have seen that physical force, even if an eternal poten- 
tiality of matter, must have been eternally out of the collocations 
necessary to any cosmical work. How then could it ever get into 
such collocations ? This getting in means some action. But the 
conditions necessary to the action are wanting. A cosmical begin- 
ning in such a forco is impossible — as absolutely impossible as the 
springing of the universe out of nothing. And the attempt to find 
in matter and force the first cause and the original of the cosmos is 
an utter failure. 

4. Theistic Conclusion . — The principle of causation remains 
true. Every event must have a sufficient cause. The universe is 
of temporal origin and its existence must have an adequate cause. 
There is no such cause in matter and physical force. The suf- 


ficient cause must have power in spontaneity ; must be capable of 
self-energizing ; must have an omnipotent will. These facts do 
not in themselves give us the plenitude of the divine attributes as 
necessary to the sufficient cause of the cosmos, but they do point 
clearly and strongly to the pei;ponality of this cause. Even the 
physical cosmos points to a rational intelligence as well as to a 
power of will in its cause. The principle of causation requires for 
the existence of the universe a personal God. Such a causation 
does not imply the quiescence of God anterior to his cosmical work. 
With an eternal activity in himself, it means simply a beginning of 
that form of agency by which he created the universe. There must 
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have been such a beginning, whether the universe had its origin in 
the personal agency of God or in the forces of nature operating in 
the mode of evolution. 

The theistic conclusion is very sure, though not a demonstration. 

cannot be strictly such, because with the axiomatic 
principle of causation we combine the dependence of 
the cosmos and* the inadequacy of natural forces to its formation. 
These are not axiomatic truths, but truths which address them- 
selves to the logical reason. Yet the theistic conclusion is in its 
certainty little short of a demonstration. 

III. The Teleological Argument. 

1. The Doctrine of Final Cause . — Teleology is composed of 

the words riXo^ and and means the doctrine of ends, or of 

rational purpose.' In the theistic argument it is the doctrine of 
rational purpose or design in the construction of the cosmos, as ex- 
emplified in the foresight and choice of ends and the use of appro- 

priate means for their attainment. There are many 
TioNsopTKLE- exemplificatioiLs of the idea in human mechanisms. 
oLooT. rpjjg microscope and the telescope have each a chosen 
end, while each is wisely adapted to its attainment. The purpose 
is the clearer observation of things but dimly seen, or the discovery 
of things which the unaided eye cannot reach. The idea of divine 
finality is of frequent occurrence in the Scriptures. Here is an in- 
stance : “ He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? ho that 
formed the eye, shall he not see?”’ The special manifestation 
of the divine knowledge is in the purpose of the ear and the eye, 
and the adaptation of each to its chosen end. 

This argument does not depart from the principle of causation, 
LooicAi. PBiN- builds upon it in the special sphere of rational ends.- 
ciPLM. As the dependent cosmos requires an eternal being pos- 
sessing spontaneity and omnipotence of will as the only adequate 
cause, so the many instances of adaptation to ends in the con- 
struction of the cosmos require the agency of a divine intelligence 
as the only sufficient cause. 

2. Rational Ends in Human Agency . — This is so certain a truth 
iLLusnuTiTK that it is in little nee^ of either illustration or verifica- 
FACI8. tion. The history of the race is full of its products 
and proofs. The crude implements of the paleolithic and neolithic 
ages were the chosen means for the attainment of chosen ends. 
The rudest hut provided as a shelter from the rains of summer and 
the inclemency of winter is the production of human purpose^, In 

' Krauth-Fleming : Vocabulary, p. 510. ’ Psa. xoiv. 9 
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A higher civilization, the building and furnishing of houses, the im« 
plements of agriculture, the tools and machinery used in manu- 
facture, the products of the manufacture, the construction and 
form of the ship, the rudder for steering, the sails hung from the 
yards to catch the winds for propulsion, the telegraph, telephone, 
and locomotive all mean the attainment of rational ends. 

We are conscious of such an agency, and easily ta*ace the mental 
process. Conceiving an end, electing its attainment, mmwal pkoc- 
and using appropriate means for the attainment — these 
are the facts in the process, and the facts of final cause. Each one 
is sure of such a mental process in others ; and his certainty has a 
deeper ground than mere empiricism — a ground in reason itself. 
For such agency we require personal mind, and on the principle 
that every event must have an adequate caiise. 

3. Rational Ends in the Cosmos . — In the construction of the 
cosmos there is an orderly and pervasive plan, correlations of part to 
part, adaptations of means to ends which evince and require a divine 
intelligence as the only sufficient cause. There are two aspects 
of nature concerned in this argument. One appears in the orderly 
processes of nature ; the other, in the special adaptations of means 
to ends. In this distinction some find two arguments, while others 
find one argument in two spheres. ' The distinction of arguments 
does not seem important, but the distinction of spheres is clearly 
useful. This distinction is often made without any formal notifi- 
cation. 

An orderly constitution of nature is as necessary to a knowledge 
or science of nature as the rational intelligence of mind. y 
“If, then, knowledge be possible, we must declare shtotion ok 
that the world-ground proceeds according to thought- 
laws and principles, that it has established all things in rational rela^ 
tions, and balanced their interaction in quantitative and qualitative 
proportion, and measured this proportion by number. ‘ God geom- 
etrizes,’ says Plato. ‘ Number is the essence of reality,’ says Pythag- 
oras. And to this agree all the conclusions of scientific thought. 
The heavens are crystallized mathematics. All the laws of force 
are numerical. The interchange of energy and chemical combi- 
nation are equally so. Crystals are solid geometry. Many organic 
products show similar mathematical laws. Indeed, the claim is 
often made that science never reaches its final form until it be- 
comes mathematical. But simple existence in space does not imply 
motion in mathematical relations, or existence in mathematical 

' Dlman : The Theistie Argument, pp. 106, 106 ; Flint : Theiem, p. 188 ; Janet ; 
final Causes, p. 13. 
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forms. Space is only the formless ground of form, and is quite 
compatible with the irregular and amorphous. It is equally com- 
patible with the absence of numerical law. ^ The truly mathematical 
is the work of the spirit. Hence the wonder that mathematical 
principles should be so pervasive, that sofmany forms and processes 
in the system represent definite mathematical conceptions, and that 
they should be so accurately weighed and measured by number. 

“ If the cosmos were a resting existence, we might possibly con- 
R A T I o H A L ourselves by saying that things exist in such rela- 

PROCRS8ES OP tions once for all, and that there is no going behind 
NATORc. jjjjg cosmos is no such rigid monotony 

of being ; it is, rather, a process according to intelligible rules ; 
and in this process the rational order is perpetually maintained or 
restored. The weighing and measuring continually goes on. In 
each chemical change just so much of one element is combined 
with just so much of another. In each change of place the intensities 
of attraction and repulsion are instantaneously ad j usted to correspond. 
Apart from any question of design, the simple fact of qualitative 
and quantitative adjustment of all things, according to fixed law, is 
a fact of the utmost significance. The world-ground works at a mul- 
titude of points, or in a multitude of things, throughout the system, 
and works in each with exact reference to its activities in all the 


rest. The displacement of an atom by a hair’s-breadth demands a 
corresponding re-adjustment in every other within the grip of grav- 
itation. But all are in constant movement, and hence re-adjust- 
ment is continuous and instantaneous. The single law of gravita- 
tion contains a problem of such dizzy vastness that our minds faint 
in the attempt to grasp it j but when the other laws of force are 
added the complexity defies all understanding. In addition we 
might refer to the building processes in organic forms, wherebj 
countless structures are constantly produced or maintained, and 
always with regard to the typical form in question. But there is 
no need to dwell upon this point. 

“ Here, then, is a problem, and we have only the two principles 


INTERPRETA- 
TION IN IN- 
TELLIOENCB. 


of intelligence and non-intelligence, of self-directing 
reason and blind necessity, for its solution. The for- 
mer is adequate, and is not far-fetched and violent. 


It assimilates the facts to our own experience, and offers the only 


ground of order of which that experience furnishes any suggestion. 


If we adopt this view all the facts become luminous and consequent. 

“If we take the other view, then we have to assume a power 
which produces the intelligible and rational, without being.itself 
intelligent and rational. It works in all things, and in each with 
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exact reference to all, yet without knowing any thing of itself or 
of the rales it follows, or of the order it founds, or of accoont 
the myriad products compact of seeming purpose which in blind 
it incessantly produces and maintains. If we ask why 
it does this, we must answer. Because it must. If we ask how 
we know that it must, the answer must be. By hypothesis. But 
this reduces to saying that things are as they are because they must 
be. That is, the problem is abandoned altogether. The facts are 
referred to an opaque hypothetical necessity, and this turns out, 
upon inquiry, to be the problem itself in another form. There is 
no proper explanation except in theism.” ' This citation possesses 
great logical force, and in our brief discussion will answer for the 
argument from the orderly system of nature. 

The adaptations of means to ends, of organs to functions, in 
organic orders are so many, so definite, and so mani- adaptations 
fest that there is little need of elaborative illustra- toknds. 
tion. The ground has often been occupied, and the facts pre- 
sented with the clearness of scientific statement and the force of 
eloquent expression. No optical instrument equals the eye in the 
complexity and combination of parts. The organs for the func- 
tions of hearing, respiration, nutrition, locomotion, infinitely tran- 
scend all human mechanisms. The organ of the human voice in 
like measure excels all artificial instruments of sound. The venous 
system with the heart is a wonderful provision for the circulation 
of the blood. 

Are the functions of such organs the purposed ends of their 
formation, or the unpurposed effects of their existence? The 
grossest materialism can neither question their seemingly skillful 
construction, nor their peculiar fitness for the functions which 
they fulfill. But materialism denies any and all finality in their 
formation. Eyes were not made for seeing, nor ears for hearing, 
nor feet for walking, nor hands for any of the mechanical and ar- 
tistic ends which they serve. We have eyes, and so we see; ears, 
and so we hear; feet, and so we walk; hands, and so we use them 
in the service of many ends. But in no instance is there any fore- 
sight or purpose of the function in the formation of the organ. 
What is thus held of the organs specified is affirmed of all or- 
gans in the realm of living orders. Here is the point of issue be- 
tween theism and materialism or any science or philosophy which 
denies a purposive divine agency in the adaptation of organs to 
their respective functions. 

A divine finality must not here be assumed either because of the 
‘ Bowne ; Philoto^y of Theitm,, pp. 66-69. 
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seemingly skillful construction of organs or because of tbeir peculiu 
fitness for the functions which they fulfill. It is a question for 
inductive treatment; and we need a statement of the 
BTATiuBHT OF gTounds upon which the induction should proceed. 
riNAUTT. following statement: “When a complex 

combination of heterogeneous phenomena is found to agree with 
the possibility of a future act, which was not contained beforehand 
in any of these phenomena in particular, this agreement can only 
be comprehended by the human mind by a kind of pre-existence, 
in an ideal form, of the future act itself, which transforms it from 
a result into an end — that is to say, into a final cause." ‘ The prin- 
ciples here given may be set in a clearer light by the use of illus- 
trations. The hull of a ship, masts, sails, anchors, rudder, com- 
pass, chart, have no necessary connection, and in relation to their 
physical causalities are heterogeneous phenomena. The future use 
of a ship is not contained in any one of them, but is possible 
through their combination. This combination in the fully equipped 
ship has no interpretation in our rational intelligence except in the 
previous existence of its use in human thought and purpose. The 
use of the ship, therefore, is not the mere result of its existence, 
but the final cause of its construction. We give illustrations from 
the same author. 

“ The external physical world and the internal laboratory of the 
FDRTHBR iL- being are separated from each other by impene- 

LC8TRATION8 trablo vcUs, and yet they are united to each other by an 
oFFtNALiTT. incredible pre-established harmony. On the outside 
there is a physical agent called light ; within, there is fabricated 
an optical machine adapted to the light: outside, there is an 
agent called sound; inside, an acoustic machine adapted to 
sound: outside, vegetables and animals; inside, stills and alem- 
bics adapted to the assimilation of these substances: outside, 
a medium, solid, liquid, or gaseous; inside, a thousand means of 
locomotion, adapted to the air, the earth, or the water. Thus, on 
the one hand, there are the final phenomena called sight, hearing, 
nutrition, fiying, walking, swimming, etc.; on the other, the eyes, 
the ears, the stomach, the wings, the fins, the motive members of 
every sort. We see clearly in these examples the two terms of the 
relation — on the one hand, a system; on the other, the final phe- 
nomenon in which it ends. Were there only system and combina- 
tion, as in crystals, still, as we have seen, there must have been a 
special cause to explain that system and that combination. But 
there is more here; there is the agreement of a system with ^phe- 
' Janet : Final Causes, p. 86. 
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nomenon which will only be produced long after and in new condU 
tions,— consequently a correspondence which cannot be fortuitous, 
and which would necessarily be so if we do not admit that the final 
and future phenomenon is precisely the bond of the system and the 
circumstance which, in whatever manner, has predetermined the 
combination. 

“ Imagine a blind workman, hidden in a cellar, and destitute of 
all intelligence, who, merely yielding to the simple need of moving 
his limbs and his hands, should be found to have forged, without 
knowing it, a key adapted to the most complicated lock which can 
possibly be imagined. This is what nature does in the fabrication 
of the living being. 

** Nowhere is this pre-established harmony, to which wo have just 
drawn attention, displayed in a more astonishing manner than be- 
tween the eye and the light. * In the construction of trkndklik- 
this organ,’ says Trendelenburg, 'we must either admit buro om 
that light has triumphed over matter and has fashioned 
it, or else it is the matter itself which has become the master of the 
light. This is at least what should result from the law of efficient 
causes, but neither the one nor the other of these two hypotheses 
takes place in reality. No ray of light falls within the secret 
depths of the maternal womb, where the eye is formed. Still less 
could inert matter, which is nothing without the energy of light, 
be capable of comprehending it. Yet the light and the eye are 
made the one for the other, and in the miracle of the eye resides 
the latent consciousness of the light. The moving cause, with ?** 
necessary development, is here employed for a higher service. The 
end commands the whole, and watches over the execution of the 
parts; and it is with the aid of the end that the eye becomes the 
light of the body.’ ” ' 

Any denial of final cause in human agency would justly be 
thought irrational, or even insane. On what ground, hioher adap- 
then, shall we deny final cause in the adaptations of tations iw 
nature? Certainly not on the ground that organic ,n human ar- 
structures are any less skillfully wrought, or witli less tifice. 
fitness for their ends. If it bo supposed that the adaptations of 
external nature are less striking than the purposive actions of men, 
and give, therefore, less convincing indications of design, let the 
following remarkable passage from Mr. Darwin^s work on the 
Fertilization of Orchids furnish the reply: ^ The more I study nat- 
ure, the more I become impressed with ever-increasing force with 
the conclusion, that the contrivances and beautiful adaptations 
1 Janet : Final Causes, pp. 42, 43. 
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slowly acquired through each part occasionally varying in a slight 
degree but in many ways, with the preservation or natural selection 
of those variations which are beneficial to the organism under the 
complex and ever-varying conditions of life, transcend in an in- 
comparable degree the contrivances and adaptations which the most 
fertile imagination of the most imaginative man could suggest 
with unlimited time at his disposal/” ' Darwin elaborately illus- 
trates these adaptations, and thus justifies their assignment to a 
place infinitely transcending all adaptations of human invention. 
That he accounts them to purely natural causes, and thus theoretic- 
ally denies them all finality, does not in the least affect the sense 
of the passage in its application to the present question. There is 
still the indisputable fact, and to which Darwin is witness, that 
the adaptations of nature, of organs to functions in the orders of 
life, infinitely transcend all the adaptations of human mechanisms. 
If there is finality or purposive intelligence in the latter, how much 
more in the former. 

It may be objected that, while mind is open to observation in 
r 1 N L I T T human mechanisms, it is not open or observable in the 
NON! THE LESS orgauisms of nature. There is really no ground for 
CAUSE NON- such an objection. Seyond the consciousness of one s 
PHENOMENAL, ugoncy, the evidences of finality in divine and hu- 
man agency stand in the same relation to our intelligence. We 
have no direct insight into the working of other minds. If one 
were present with the maker of a microscope through the whole 
process of its construction, nothing would be open to his observa- 
tion but the physical phenomena of the work. The whole evidence 
of design would be given in the constructive character of the mi- 
croscojie and its adaptation to the end for which it was made. In 
the realm of life we have the same kind of evidence, and vastly 
higher in degree, of a purposive divine intelligence in the construc- 
tion of organs and their wonderful adaptation to the impbrtant 
functions which they fulfill. Whatever light one’s own conscious- 
ness of a designing agency may shed upon the works of others, 
so as to make the clearer a designing agency therein, must equally 
shine upon the works of nature as the manifestation of a purposive 
divine intelligence. The objection damagingly recoils. The de- 
nial of a designing intelligence in the organic works of nature 
because it is not open to observation requires the denial of such 
intelligence in all human works except one’s own. ^ 

4. Objections to Finality in Organic Nature . — ^It is objected that 
there are in organic structures instances of malformation, of mon* 
' Herbert < Modem SeaUam, pp. SIS, SIS. 
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Btrosity even, which are inconsistent with a purposive divine agency* 
The objection can have no validity except against a abnormal 
false view of that agency, and therefore is groundless formations. 
as against the true view. The doctrine of divine finality does not 
exclude secondary causes. The forces of nature are still realities, 
and operative in all the processes of organic formation. Hence, 
that these forces in their manifold interactions should, in rare in- 
stances, so modify their normal working as to produce abnormal or 
even monstrous formations is no disproof of a purposive divine 
agency. Modern science, however materialistic its ground, holds 
firmly the uniformity of nature— even such a uniformity as can al- 
low no place for a divine agency. This uniformity is held for the 
organic realm of nature just as for the inorganic. Hence such sci- 
ence can give no better account of these abnormities than we have 
given — indeed, must give the very same account. Doubtless there 
are formative forces which determine the several orders of organic 
nature ; but aberrancies of development are still possible. Limi- 
tations and malformations may occur, for each living thing is not 
only subject to the law of its kind, but is under the dominion of 
other forces indifferent to the end and purpose of the organic indi- 
vidual.^^* As to the difficulty caused by deviations of the germ, 
it would only be decisive against finality if the organism were pre- 
sented as an absolute whole, without any relation to the rest of the 
universe — as an empire within an empire, the iinperium in irnperio 
of Spinoza. Only in this case could it bo denied that the actions 
and reactions of the medium have brought about deviations in the 
whole. The organism is only a relative whole. What proves it is 
that it is not self-sufficient, and that it is necessarily bound to an 
external medium ; consequently the modifications of this medium 
cannot but act upon it ; and if they can act in the course of growth, 
there ^s no reason why they should not likewise act when it is still in 
the state of germ. There result, then, primordial deviations, while 
the alterations taking place later are only secondary ; and if monstros- 
ities continue to develop as well as normal beings, it is because the 
laws of organized matter continue their action when turned aside 
from their end, as a stone thrown, and meeting an obstacle, changes 
its direction and yet pursues its course in virtue of its acquired 
velocity.^'* 

A further objection is made on the ground of useless and rudi- 
mentary organs. Seemingly, there are organs of the former class ; 
certainly there are of the latter. Nor are they entirely without 

> Muller : Christian Doctrine of Sin, vol. ii, p. 57. 

* Janet : Final Causes, p. 181. 
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perplexity for the doctrine of flndity. Any adequate disouasion of 
the question would lead us far beyond our prescribed limits.' 

Respecting useless organs : The first are few in number in the 
C8ELE83 OR- prescnt state of science. Almost all known organs have 
BANS. their proper functions ; only a few oppose this law. The 

chief of these organs in the higher animals is the spleen. It seems, 
in effect, that this organ does not play a very important part in the 
animal economy, for numerous experiments prove that it can be ex- 
tirpated without seriously endangering the life of the animal. We 
must not, however, conclude from this that the spleen has no func- 
tions ; and physiologists do not draw this conclusion from it, for 
they are seeking them, and are not without hope of finding them. 
An organ may be of service without being absolutely necessary 
to life. Every thing leads to the belief that the spleen is only 
a secondary organ; but the existence of subordinate, auxiliary, 
or subsidiary organs involves nothing contrary to the doctrine of 
finality.”’ The case is thus put in view of the chief organ whose 
special function or definite part in the economy of animal life is 
not apparent. 

Respecting the rudimentary : “ There are only two known expla- 
RUDiMBNTARY uutions of tho rudimentary organs : either the theory of 
ORGANS. the unity of type of Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, or the the- 
ory of the atrophy of the organs by default of habit of Lamarck 
and Darwin. But neither of these two explanations contradicts the 
theory of finality. We have seen, in fact, that there are two sorts 
of finality — that of use and that of plan. It is by no means im- 
plied in the theory that the second should necessarily be sacrificed 
or even subordinated to the first. The typo remaining the same, 
one can understand that nature, whether by amplifying it, by in- 
verting it, or by changing its proportions, variously adapts it ac- 
cording to different circumstances, and that the organs, i^ these 
circumstances rendered useless, are now only a souvenir of the 
primitive plan — not certainly that nature expressly creates useless 
organs, as an architect makes false windows from love of symmetry, 
but, the type being given, and being modified according to prede- 
termined laws, it is not wonderful that some vestiges of it remain 
intractable to finality. 

''As regards the second explanation, it can equally be reconciled 
with our doctrine ; for if the organs have ceased to serve, and have 
thereby been reduced to a minimum, which is now only the re- 

' We refer to MoCosh : TypUsal Forms, pp. 420-489 ; and eapeoially to Janet 
Firud Causes, pp. 222-247. . » 

‘Janet : Final Causes, p. 226. 
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maiiis of a previous state, it does not follow that they cannot 
have been of use at a former time, and nothing conforms more 
to the theory of finality than the gradual disappearance of useless 
complications.” * 

We have thought it well to present these questions mostly in the 
treatment of a theist who is familiar with the facts concerned, and 
both candid and capable in their logical treatment. The defense 
of a divine finality in the organic realm is satisfactory. 

Another objection takes the form of an inference from the work- 
ing of instinct. Animal instinct is viewed as a blind ^orkino or 
impulse, without prevision or plan, and yet as working instinct. 
to ends. The inference is, that the adaptations of organs to func- 
tions in organic nature neither evince nor require the agency of a 
divine mind. This inference is the objection to the doctrine of di- 
vine finality. In meeting this objection we are not concerned to 
dispute either the characterization of instinct as a blind impulse, or 
that it works to ends. Instances of the latter are numerous and 
familiar. One, however, must go to the naturalists for the fuller 
information. 

The inference hero opposed to the doctrine of final cause is just 
the opposite of an a fortiori inference. An animal is a far higher 
order of existence than mere matter. Animal instinct is a far 
higher quality or force than any quality or force of mere matter. 
That animal instinct works to ends is no ground of inference that 
material forces, once potential in tho primordial fire-mist, could 
found the orderly system of the universe, construct the organic 
world with all its wonderful adaptations to ends, and create the 
realm of mind with its marvelous powers and achievements. In- 
deed, animal instinct, instead of warranting any inference adverse 
to the doctrine of finality, demands finality as the only rational ac- 
count «of the many offices which it so wonderfully fulfills in tlie 
economy of animal life. 

The denial of rational intelligence in animal mechanisms is a cor- 
rected or second judgment. It is at once manifest that mere mate- 
rial forces could no more perform such work than they could wield 
the pencil of Raphael or tho chisel of Angelo. The immediate 
judgment accounts such work to intelligence in the worker. This 
a second judgment corrects ; not, however, in view of the work 
wrought, but simply in view of the animal worker as incapable of 
such intelligence. This fact requires, for any validity of the infer- 
enco adverse to a law of teleology in tho constitution of nature, the 
disooTeiy that no being capable of such agency is operative therein. 

* Janet I .Waal CatcMs, pp. 929, S80. ■ • • 
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But this is the very question in issue. The necessary disooyery has 
not been made ; nor can it be made. Hence the inference drawn 
from the working of animal instinct against the doctrine of final 
cause in the cosmos is utterly groundless. 

Animal mechanisms hare an artificial form, not a growth form ; 
and therein they hare a special likeness to human mechanisms. 
Hence, if these works of instinct may warrant an inference adverse 
to finality, first of all they should so warrant in the case of human 
mechanisms to which they bear such special likeness. Can this 
be done ? Never, as every sane mind knows. No more can they 
disprove a purposive intelligenca in the constitution of organic 
nature. 

The teleological argument remains in its validity and cogency. 
NO DISPROOF The orderly system of nature, the manifold adaptations 
oFiELEOLoflY. of moaus to ends in the organic system, infinitely sur- 
passing all the contrivances of human ingenuity, show the purposive 
agency of a divine mind. This is the only ground for any rationale 
of the cosmos. Short of a divine mind we have, at most, only mat- 
ter and physical force, without any pretension of intelligence in 
either. No new characterization of matter can change these facts. 
Assuming for matter a second face, as some scientists do, is not 
endowing it with intelligence. This is not pretended, not even al- 
lowed. With its two faces it remains as blank of thought as the 
old one-faced matter of Democritus. Blind force must transform a 
chaotic nebula into the wonderful cosmos. Nor can it be allowed 
any pause with the formation of the orderly heavens and the won- 
derful organic world. Man, with all that may be called the mind 
of man, must have the same original. Then all his mechanisms, all 
his creations in the realms of science and philosophy and art, must 
be accounted to the same blind force. All purposive agency in man 
must be denied. If any one should hero bo stumbled by his own 
consciousness of such an agency, let him account this consciousness a 
delusion, and gladly, because such an agency is really out of harmony 
with the continuity of physical force, which, at any and all cost, 
must hold its way in the phenomena of mind, just as in the phe- 
nomena of matter. But the truth of a purposive agency in man will 
hold its place against all adverse theories of science. And so long 
as a human flnaliiy is admitted in the sphere of civilization the de< 
nial of a divine finality in the realm of nature must be irrational. 
The truth of such a finality is the truth of the divine existence.* 

'For illustrations of finality in the cosmos— Paley : Natural Thedoffyi 
Flint : Theism, leots. v, vi ; Argyll : The Reign of Law ; Chadbonrne : Natural 
fhidtdftgi Tuliiodb: Ihettntf UoOosh, Tgptaal Forms} Janet; Fhtud Omtsts. 
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IV. The ANTHEOPOLoaicAi Argument. 

This argument is sometimes called the psychological, and often 
the moral argument. As it may properly deal with other matters 
than the distinctively psychological and moral nature and history 
of man^ anthropological, as broader in its application, is preferable 
to either. 

This argument differs from the cosmological and teleological 
more in its sphere than in its logical principles. In 
proceeding with the nature and endowments of mind thk arou 
to the proof of the divine existence, the principle is 
the same as in the cosmological argument. Then in proceeding 
with the adaptations of mental endowment to our manifold rela- 
tions, the principle is the same as in the teleological argument. 
Further, there are facts of man's moral nature which clearly reveal 
a moral nature in the author of his being. 

1. Special Facts of Organic Constitution . — In his organic nat- 
ure man belongs to the sphere of the teleological argument. But 
there are some special facts of his constitution which furnish spe- 
cial illustrations and proofs of divine finality, and may therefore 
properly be included in the present argument. 

In complexity and completeness of structure and symmetry of form 
the human body stands at the head of organic exist- 
ences, so far as known to us. The harmony of these pletknkss of 
facts with his higher mental nature is the reflection of 
a rational intelligence in the author of his being. His erect form 
becomes his higher plane of life and fits him for the many offices 
which minister to his well-being. The hand is admirably fitted for 
its manifold uses. It is true that many useful and ornamental 
things are now made by machinery; but back of the machinery is 
the hand, without which it could not have been made. So that 
back of all the material products of our civilization is this same 
wonderful hand. Sometimes the skeleton of this hand and that of 
an ape are sketched side by side, and in the interest of evolution it 
is suggested that the seeming difference is but slight. The idea is 
that, if the primordial fire-mist could through a succession of dif- 
ferentiations and integrations construct the ape's hand, then by a 
little further advance on the same line it could produce the slightly 
varying human hand. But the Duke of Argyll has well ob- 
served that to get the real difference between the two we 
must compare the work of one with that of the other. In this 
view the difference is almost infinite. It might be said that the 
superior brain of man accounts for this difference; but this would 
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not give the real truth. With only an ape’s hand only the rudi- 
ments of civilization could ever have been attained. The brain- 
work of the great inventors could have had but little outcome with- 
out the skill of the hand. What could the mental genius of 
Baphael and Angelo ever have achieved without the cunning 
band to set in reality their ideal creations? The voice goes most 
fittingly with the human mind. Such a voice could have no spe- 
cial function even in the highest animal orders. The intelligence 
is wanting for the special uses of which it is capable. That a par- 
^ rot may articulate a few words or a bullfinch pipe a few notes of a 
tune is in no contradiction to this statement. For man this voice 
has many uses, and uses of the highest value. It is the ready 
means of intelligent intercourse in human society. It serves for 
the intelligent and intelligible expression of all the inner life of 
thought and feeling and purpose, and from the simplest utterances 
up to the highest forms of eloquence and song. The organ which 
makes possible this voice in all its high uses is as wonderful as the 
voice itself. 

It is impossible to account for the perfect harmony of these facts 

without a ruling mind. These notable facts, the erect 
thb**”faots posture, the cunning hand, and the voice, with the or- 
OKLT FROM IN- gan which makes it possible, how else could they come 

TJSLLIGXNCE. o i v 

separately and into such happy harmony with the men- 
tal grade of man? In the absence of such a mind the only resource 
is in matter and force, and a process of differentiations and integra- 
tions, and the influence of the environment. But down in this 
plane every force is blind, utterly blind. Here there can be no pur- 
posive agency. Then fortuity or necessity is all that remains. 
Fortuity is too absurd for any respectful consideration. To allege 
such a necessity is to assume for matter and physical force qualities 
utterly alien to their nature. A ruling mind is the only rational 
account of the special facts we have found in the organic constitu- 
tion of man. 


2. Rational Mind a Spiritual Essence . — Phenomena must have 
a ground in essential being. Outright nihilism is outright hallu- 
cination. All qualities, properties, attributes, all proc- 
change, motion, force, must have a ground in be- 


SBOCNSOF 

raOFBRTIia. 


ing. Idealism may question or even deny the reality 
of a material world, but on such denial must posit 


something essentially real as the ground of the sensations which 


seemingly arise from the presence and influence of such a world. 
In the definition of matter as the permanent possibility of sensa- 
tions Mill really admits the necessity of some substantial ground of 
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such seiiBationB. The agnosticiBm which poBitB the infinite or ah* 
Bolute as the ground of finite existences, and then pashes it away 
beyond all reach of human knowledge, must still hold the essential 
reality of such ground. We have no immediate insight into being, 
but our reason affirms its reality as the necessary ground of phe- 
nomena. We could just as reasonably deny the fact of a phe- 
nomenal world as to deny to it an underlying reality of being. 
Whatever else we may question or deny, unless utterly lost in the 
hallucinations of nihilism, we must concede reality of existence to 
the conscious subject of sensations and percipient of phenomena. 
Extension, form, inertia, divisibility, thought, sensibility, spon- 
taneity must have a ground in being. 

Being and its predicates, whether of properties, agency, or phe- 
nomena, must be in scientific accordance. The same principle may 
be put in this form: Being and its predicates cannot be in contra- 
dictory opposition. There may be such opposition simply in one’s 
affirmation, but cannot be in the reality of things. This is not 
a truth empirically discovered, but is a clear and certain truth 
of the reason. The mind to which it is not clear and certain is 
incapable of any processes of thought properly scientific. It fol- 
lows from the same principle that all predicates of the „ 
same subject must admit of scientific consistency, and agreement of 
must exclude all contradictory opposition. If two pred- 
icates of the same thing are in such opposition, then what is af- 
firmed in the one is really denied in the other. To say of the same 
thing that it is at the same time both cubical and spherical in fig- 
ure is to violate the law of contradiction as completely as to say 


that a thing is and is not at the same time. To predicate inertia 
and spontaneity of the same subject is to affirm of it contradictory 
properties, which must refuse all scientific consistency. These 
principles are intimately related to the question concerning the nat- 
ure of the ground of mental facts. 

We have what we may call physical facts or phenomena, and also 
what we may call mental facts or phenomena. The 
most groveling materialism can hardly deny a very KNCK^or*MA- 
marked difference between the two classes. In those terial anr 
related to matter we have the properties of extension, 
figure, inertia, divisibility, chemical affinity. In those relating to 
mind we have thought, reason, sensibility, consciousness, sponta- 
u,eity. The two classes have nothing in common, and must refuse 
all combination in either physical or mental science. If any one 
denies or doubts this, let him attempt the combination. Will 
thought combine with extension, reason with figure, sensibility 
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vith diviaibilitj, consciouBiiess witH obemical affinity, spontanei^ 
with inertia in any scientific construction? No material elements 
or animal orders differ so widely as do the facts of mind from the 
facts of matter. Material elements and animal orders do not differ 
so much. Optics and acoustics are different sciences, and must 
be because of the difference of phenomena. Chemistry aiid zoology 
are different sciences, and must be for the same reason. So the 
facts of mind cannot be scientifically combined with the facts of 
matter, not even in the utmost generalization of science. Their 
difference is not a mere unlikeness, but a face-to-face opposition. 
For this reason the two classes cannot become predicates of the 
same subject. They are in contradictory opposition and therefore 
what one class would affirm of the subject the other would deny. 
Mental facts cannot be the predicates of matter because they are 
contradictory to its nature as revealed in its physical properties. 
Spiritual mind must bo the ground of mental facts. 

It is beginning to be conceded that matter as traditionally known 
cannot be the ground of mental facts. Respecting naturalistic 
CONCESSION or evolution: “For what are the core and essence of this 
TYNDALL. hypothesis? Strip it naked, and you stand face to face 
with the notion that not alone the more ignoble forms of animal- 
cular or animal life, not alone the noble forms of the horse and lion, 
not alone the exquisite and wonderful mechanism of the human 
body, but that the mind itself— emotion, intellect, will, and all 
their phenomena — ^wero once latent in a fiery cloud. Surely the 
mere statement of such a notion is more than a refutation." 

These evolution notions are absurd, monstrous, and fit only for 
the intellectual gibbet, in relation to the ideas concerning matter 
which were drilled into us when young."' It follows that either 
naturalistic evolution must be abandoned or matter must be newly 
defined. Spirit and matter must be considered as two opposite 
faces of the self-same mystery." ** Any definition which omits life 
and thought must be inadequate, if not untrue." * 


Here is a demand for a far more radical change in the definition 
of matter than is required in the interpretation of Gen- 
PEM ANPTOB order to adjust it to the discoveries of modem 


CRANOB or 
HATTER. 


science. But what is gained by the new definition? 
The difficulties of materialism are not diminished. 11 


life and thought must be included in order to provide for natural* 
istio evolution, then they must be original and permanent qualities 
of matter, and must have belonged to it just as really in the pri* 
mordial fire-mist of science as in the present living organisnkand 


'TysdaUt JVuffmenteqf SefeMee, pp. 4S3, 4B4. * pp. 464, 40B. 

m 
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the thinking mind. Of course there could be no actual or phe* 
nomenal existence of either. The substitution of a latent or poten* 
tial form for an actual form would not relieve the case, because 
they must none the less have been real properties of matter in that 
primordial state in order to their development into actual form. 
The notion of a double-faced matter is equally fruitless of any re- 
lief. One face represents the mental facts; the other, the physical 
facts. According to this view the two classes of facts must have 
the very same ground — that is, must bo predicates of the same 
essence of being. But their contrariety makes this impossible. As 
we previously pointed out, some of them are in contradictory op- 
position. The same subject cannot possess the qualities of spon- 
taneity and inertia. There is no relief in any resort to a mere po- 
tentid or latent state. Mental facts must have a ground in spirit- 
ual being. 

3. Material Genesis oj Mind an Impossibility . — ^Nothing can 
arise out of matter not primordially in it. This is really conceded 
by the call for a new definition of matter which shall include in it 
the ground of mental facts. The notion that any thing not primordi- 
ally in matter should arise out of it is contradictory to all rational 
thinking, and equally contradictory to the deepest principles of natu- 
ralistic evolution. How then shall we account for mind ? 

There might be assumed an eternally existent spirit- ofanSmai 
ual essence, just as there is assumed an eternally exist- spiritcal bx- 

* * ISTENCX 

ent material nature. This would avoid the direct dif- 
ficulty of deriving mind from matter, or of finding in matter the 
ground of mental facts, but the new position would be open to 
much perplexing questioning. Did this assumed spiritual essence 
originally exist in separate portions or in a mass ? If the latter, 
how comes its individuations into distinct personalities ? If the 
former, how comes their mysterious union with human bodies? 
What is the law of affinity whereby a portion of the spiritual es- 
sence assumes each newly forming human body, or each body ap- 
propriates a spiritual mind ? It would be easy to answer that on 
any theory the facts of mind are a mystery. It is just as easy to 
reply, and with all the force of logic, that the facts of mind are not 
contradictory and absurd on the ground of theism as they must be 
in any purely naturalistic theory. With a divine Creator of mind 
we have a sufficient account of its origin and personality. This is 
the only sufficient account. Human minds, with their only pos- 
sible origin in a creative agency of God, affirm the truth of his ex- 
istence. 

The impiOBSibility of a material gene^ of mind is deiqify empha- 
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sized by the character and grade of its powers. We hare previously 
torrr npin. shown that there are not only marked differences, but 
orHKHTAL face-to-face contrarieties between these powers and 
powMs. properties of matter. When studied in their in- 

tellectual and moral forms and traced to the height of their own 
scale, the more certain is the impossibility of a material source, and 
with the deeper emphasis do they affirm the existence of a personal 
God as their only sufficient original. 

There is no occasion to expatiate upon the intellectual powers. 
The history of the race is replete with their achievements. In the 
multiform mechanisms which minister to our present life, in the 
inventions which give us power over the forces of nature and make 
them our useful servants, in the sciences which so broaden the 
knowledge of nature and open its useful resources, in literature and 
philosophy, in the creations of poetic and artistic genius, we see 
their wonderful productions. These achievements spring from 
powers which can have no basis in physical nature. 

If we deny the reality of mind as a spiritual essence, separate and 
„„„„ distinct from matter, then we must hold the potential 

NOT FROM MAT- existcuce of the mental faculties, with all their achieve- 
ments, in the primordial fire-mist, and as one in nature 
with the physical forces therein latent or operative. This is the 
assumption of naturalistic evolution. “ But the hypothesis would 
probably go even farther than this. Many who hold it would 
probably assent to the position that, at the present moment, all our 
philosophy, all our poetry, all our science, and all our art — Plato, 
Shakespeare, Newton, and Baphael — are potential in the fires of the 
sun.”* Surely this is a case of great credulity. Nor can we see 
that the believers in such potentialities of the primordial fire-mist 
are any less credulous. There is no support of empirical proof in 
either case. It is accepted as the implication or requirement of a 
mere hypothesis. In the light of reason our philosophy, and 
poetry, and science, and art are not now potential in the fires of 
the sun. Nor were they potential in the primordial fire-mist cf sci- 
ence. In either case matter and physical force are the whole con- 
tent. The force is of the nature of its material basis. Can this force 
transmute itself into intelligence, sensibility, and will — into person- 
ality — and betake itself to the study of philosophy, and the construc- 
tion of the sciences, so as to trace its own lineage back throrgh an 
unbroken series of physical causalities to the fire-mist of which it 
was born ? This transcends the utmost reach of theistic faith, how- 
i^er possible it may seem to the faith of naturalistic evolutionists; 
* Tyndall ; FrtLf/ffvtiU ofSAena, p. 468. ’ 
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** The question is this : How, in a nature without an end, does 
there appear all at once a being capable of pursuing an arodmbnt ov 
end ? This capacity, it is said, is the product of his 
organization. But how should an organization, which by h3rpothe- 
sis would only be a result of physical causes happily introduced, 
give birth to a product such that the being thus formed could 
divine, foresee, calculate, prepare means for ends ? To this point 
the series of phenomena has only followed the descending course, 
that which goes from cause to effect; all that is produced is pro- 
duced by the past, without being in any way determined, modified., 
or regulated by the necessities of the future. All at once, in this 
mechanical series, is produced a being that changes all, that trans- 
ports into the future the cause of the present — that is capable, for 
instance, having beforehand the idea of a town, to collect stones 
conformably to mechanical laws, yet so that at a given moment 
they may form a town. He is able to dig the earth, so as to guide 
the course of rivers ; to replace forests by crops of grain ; to bend 
iron to his use— in a word, to regulate the evolution of natural 
phenomena in such a way that the series of these phenomena may 
be dominated by a future predetermined phenomenon. This is 
indeed, it must be confessed, a final cause. Well, then, can it be 
conceived that the agent thus endowed with the power of co-ordi- 
nating nature for ends is himself a simple result that nature has 
realized, without proposing to itself an end ? Is it not a sort of 
miracle to admit into the mechanical series of phenomena a link which 
suddenly should have the power to reverse, in some sort, the order 
of the series, and which, being itself only a consequent resulting 
from an infinite number of antecedents, should henceforth impose 
on the series this new and unforeseen law, which makes of the con- 
sequent the law and rule of the antecedent ? Here is the place to 
say, with Bossuet : * One cannot comprehend, in this whole that 
does not understand, this part that does, for intelligence cannot 
originate from a brute and insensate thing.’ ” ' 

That this lucid and logically cogent passage deals so directly with 
the question of final cause does not make it less applicable to the 
present point. It proceeds and concludes with the impossibility of 
a material genesis of our faculties of intelligence. 

The moral faculties rise to the highest grade of mental endow- 
ment. As rational intelligence rises above the highest ,,g„„oiiT of 
forms of sentience and instinct, so the moral nature thc mobal 
rises above the purely intellectual nature. The moral 
reason^ the conscience, the sense of Gk>d and duty are the mown of 
ijaaett JViial OrntMi, pp. 148, 160. 
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mental endowments. When the life is ordered according to moral 
principles and in obedience to moral motives, it rises to its highest 
form. This fact commands the assent and homage of mankind. 
Snch a life is possible, and has often been exemplified. In many 
instances conscience and duly have been supreme— supreme over 
all the allurements of the world, and even at the cost of life. Such 
lofty souls belong to a higher realm than the physical. Their lives 
have no limitation to an earthly horizon ; their clear vision grasps 
the infinite and the divine. The life of such souls is a free and 
holy obedience to the law of duty, not the determination of phys- 
ical force. Yet such souls live simply according to the moral 
nature with which they are endowed, nothing above it. Such a 
moral nature belongs to the constitution of man ; and our life is 
true to this nature, and therefore true to ourselves, only when it 
takes this higher form. Now, is such a life possible on materialistio 
ground ? We have seen how utterly impossible it is to account 
lor our intellectual life on such ground. Much less can we thus 
account for this higher moral life, or for the montid endowments 
which render it possible. The ground of such' endowments must be 
a spiritual mind, with its only possible origin in a divine creation. 
The moral facts of mind are thus the proof of the divine existence. 

4. Mental Adaptations to Present Relations . — ^That knowledge 
PROVISIONS “ possible is one of the most wonderful of known facts. 
FOR KNowk That it is possible we know as a fact. The deep mys- 
tery lies in the mode of our knowing. Yet this mys- 
tery does not conceal the fact that we have faculties of knowledge 
in wonderful adaptation to our present relations. A little study 
of the facts concerned in the question must lead us up to a divine 
intelligence as the only sufficient original of these provisions. 

We proceed on the assumption of a spiritual mind in man. This 
mind which is the knowing agent is in essence and attributes the 
opposite of matter. It is enshrined in a physical organism which 
shuts it in from all direct contact with the outer world. Here we 
meet the provisions for such contact as renders knowledge possible. 
Here are the sense-organs and the brain, with their relation to each 
other, and the relation of the mind to both. The sensations neces- 
sary to knowledge are thus rendered possible. Any material change 
in any of those provisions might prevent the sensations or so mod- 
ify them as to render knowledge impossible. Further, the mental 
&oulties must be capable of so interpreting those sensations as to 
reach a knowledge of the external world. What is the original of 
these adjustments? Their very remarkable character oannot.be 
questioned. Nothing can seem more complex or difficult. The 
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lifting of part to part in the most elaborate and complicated median* 
ism is too open and simple to be brought into any comparison. 
The only alternative to a divine original of these wonderful pro* 
visions is a blind physical force. Its utter inadequacy is manifest 
in the light of reason. Only a divine intelligence can be the 
original of such facts. 

There are other facts which vitally concern the possibilities of 
knowledge. Here is a profound fact. Tho mental fac- „„ . 

ulties must be m proper adjustment to the realities of science and 
nature. The mind might have been so constituted as 
to be capable of knowing only individual things. In this case no 
Bcientido knowledge would have been possible. Nor could any relief 
come from all the orderly forms of nature. On tho other hand, ra- 
tional faculties could not of themselves make any science possible. 
For any such result tho orderly and rational forms of nature are just as 
necessary as tho proper rational cast of tho mental faculties. Hence 
the necessity for tho proper adjustment between those faculties and 
the realities of tho world. No science could else be possible. For 
knowledge every thing would bo purely individual. There could bo 
no genera or species, classes or families ; no abstraction or general- 
ization ; no philosophy. Tho Comtian positivism, low as it is, is a 
lofty height compared with such a state. Any noble manhood of 
the race would be impossible. If subsistence were possible, the 
merest childhood of the race would be perpetual. The harmony of 
our rational faculties with the rational forms of nature is the possi- 
bility of science in its many spheres. Thus comes the elevation of 
man, the broad knowledge of nature, the sciences with their mani- 
fold utilities in our civilization, and tho pliilosophy which under- 
lies all true knowledge. There is a cause for all these facts — the ra- 
tional cast of mind, the rational forms of nature, and the harmony 
of the one with the other, so that knowledge in its manifold forms 
is possible. Again, there are tho only two alternative resources: blind 
force, or a divine intelligence. The utter inadequacy of the former 
excludes it. The facts prove the existence of a divine intelligence 
as the only rational account of themselves. 

The sensibilities are as remarkable for their adaptation to ends aa 
the mental faculties or the bodily organs. Mere intel- ^hk sensibiu- 
lectual faculties could not fit us for the present life, tieseoresds. 
The springs of action are in the sensibilities. In them are the im- 
pulses to forms of action necessary to the present life. Inquisitive- 
ness and acquisitiveness both have their impulse in the appropriate 
sensibilities. Without the former there could be but little attain- 
ment in knowledge t without the latter, no necessary accumulation 
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of property. The domestic affections are the possibility, and the 
only possibility, of the family. I^either wealth, nor station, nor in* 
tellect, nor culture, nor all combined can make the home. Love 
makes the home. The home is the profoundest necessity and the 
crowning benediction of human life. Some good agency, with wise 
intent, must have ruled the deep implanting of that love in the 
human soul which creates and blesses the family, and blesses man- 
kind in this blessing. Society and the State are possible only 
through the appropriate sensibilities. These are richly provided in 
the constitution of human nature. There is the social affection 
which finds satisfaction in the fellowship of others. There are all 
the kindly affections which are the life and beauty of society. Pa- 
triotism, native to the human soul, is the life and strength of the 
State. The aesthetic sensibilities open to us a world of beauty and 
pleasure in the forms of nature and the creations of artistic genius. 
Is all this mere fortuity, or the work of physical force ? It cannot 
be. In these endowments of mind which so widely and beneficently 
provide for so many interests of human life we see the purposive 
agency of a divine intelligence.* 

6. Proofs of a Moral Nature in Ood . — In natural theology the 
chief proofs of a moral nature in God are furnished in the moral 
constitution and history of man. There is some light from a lower 
plane : for instance, in the provisions for happiness in the sentient, 
intellectual, and social forms of life. As provisions above all the 
requirements of subsistence, happiness must be their end. Hence 
their author must be of benevolent disposition and aim. We could 
not assert an absolute impossibility of benevolence apart from a 
moral nature. Conceivably, there might be generous and kindly 
impulses in a nature without moral endowment. But in the facts 
of human history we see that benevolence, especially in its higher 
forms, is ever regarded, not only as praiseworthy, but as morally 
good. This is certainly the case when we recognize benevolence as 
the constant and ruling aim. Such we must think the benevolence 
of God in the many provisions for the happiness of his creatures. 
Thus in God, as in man, we find in a moral nature the source of 
such benevolence. However, it is still true that in the moral consti- 
tution and history of man we find the chief expression and proof of 
a moral nature in God. Of course, we here view the question en- 
tirely apart from the Scriptures as a supernatural revelation from 
Gk>d. 

In the present argument we require the proof of two things : 

> Ohalmen ; Moral and IrUXUetaal OoMtilaUon of Man, part U { ICoQoah : 

Forms, pp. 440-tf2. 
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first, that man is constituted with a moral nature ; and, second, 
that the moral nature of man is the proof of a moral 

. , ^ ^ REQUIREMENTS 

nature in God. of the arou- 

We study the mind in its phenomena, and thus reach 
a knowledge of its endowments. This is the common method of 
science. We thus find the mind to be rationally constituted. This 
is one of the certainties of psychology. In like man- 
ner we determine the several forms of intellectual fac- ilJ/oF mIwI 
ulty. In the same manner we find the mind to be con- sndow- 

*' MENTS 

stituted with sensibility, and distinguish the different 
forms of feeling. Further, we find the choosing of ends and volun- 
tary endeavors toward their attainpient, and determine the mind to 
be endowed with a faculty of will. The several classes of mental 
phenomena are conclusive of these several forms of mental endow- 
ment. No phenomena of mind are more real, or constant, or com- 
mon than the phenomena of conscience. But conscience means a 
moral nature, and can have no psychological explication without such 
a nature. Thus with the utmost certainty of scientific induction we 
reach the truth of a moral constitution of the mind. The phenom- 
ena of rational intelligence, of feeling, and of volition, which reveal 
themselves in the consciousness, no more certainly determine the 
mental endowments of intellect, sensibility, and will than the phe- 
nomena of conscience determine the moral constitution of the 
mind. Further statements may sot this truth in a yet clearer light. 

The history of the ages, the religions of the world, philosophy 
and poetry witness to the profound facts of conscience pRoon or a 
in human experience. The profoundest students of our oomsckno*. 
mental nature unite in this testimony. Conscience is present in all 
minds, and asserts its right to rule all lives. This right is not dis- 
puted, however its authority may be resisted. In the sensibilities 
there are many incitements to action, and, in the absence of a su- 
preme law, the question as to which should prevail would be 
merely a question of secular prudence. But there is a superior 
principle of reflection or conscience in every man, which distin- 
guishes between the internal principles of his heart, as well as his 
external actions ; pronounces determinately some actions to be in 
themselves just, right, good ; others to be in themselves evil, wrong, 
unjust: which, without being consulted, without being advised 
with, magisterially exerts itself, and approves or condemns him, the 
doer of them, accordingly." “Thus, that principle by which we 
survey, and either approve or disapprove, our own heart, temper, and 
actions, is not only to be considered as what is in its turn to have 
some influence ; which may be said of every passion, of the lowest 
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appetites : but likewise as being superior ; as from its yerj nature 
manifestly claiming superiority over all others : insomuch that you 
cannot form a notion of this faculty, conscience, without taking in 
judgment, direction, superintendency. This is a constituent part 
of the idea, that is, of the faculty itself, and, to preside and gov- 
ern, from the very economy and constitution of man, belongs to it. 
Had it strength, as it has right ; had it power, as it has manifest au- 
thority, it would absolutely govern the world." ' “ Every man has 

conscience, and finds himself inspected by an inward censor, by 
whom he is threatened and kept in awe (reverence mingled with 
dread) ; and this power, watching over the law, is nothing arbitral 
rily (optionally) adopted by himself, but is interwoven with his 
substance." * 

While conscience is thus at once the central fact and the proof of 

^ a moral nature in man, it is the clear proof of a moral 

A MORAL NAT- iiature in God. Hence, while the direct function of 
VRg IN ooD. conscience is to discriminate the right and wrong in 
actions, while its immediate sphere is the human will, it goes far 
beyond this. In fact, it can perform those functions only in this 
way. It carries the soul outside of itself, and brings the will before 
a bar independent of its own impulses. It inevitably awakens in 
the soul the perception of a moral law, universal, unchangeable, 
binding under all circumstances ; in short, of a moral order of the 
world analogous to the physical order which it is the province of sci- 
ence to trace and illustrate. The moral consciousness of man refuses 
to stop short of this conclusion. Man feels himself, not merely re- 
lated to physical laws, but even more closely and more vitally related 
to moral laws, laws which not only enter into the structure of his 
own being, and go to form the frame-work of human life, but laws 
which extend beyond himself and his own hopes and struggles, and 
assert themselves as every-where supreme. Such recognition of the 
moral order of the world is not only the highest, but the only con- 
clusion that can satisfy the educated moral consciousness of man- 
kind." ’ 

Now it is in these phenomena of Conscience that Nature offers 
to us far her strongest argument for the moral character of God. 
Had he been an unrighteous being himself, would he have given to 
this, the obviously superior faculty in man, so distinct and author- 
itative a voice on the side of righteousness ? ... He would never 
have established a conscience in man, and invested it with the 


’ Butler : Fifteen Sermons, sermon ii. 

*£ant: Metaphysio of Ethics, p. 240. 

*Dim»n : The Theistio Argument, pp. 248, 24ft 
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anthoritj of a monitor, and given to it those legislative and judicial 
functions which it obviously possesses ; and then so framed it that 
all its decisions should be on the side of that virtue which he him* 
self disowned, and condemnatory of that vice which he himself ex- 
emplified. This is an evidence for the righteousness of God, which 
keeps its ground amid all the disorders and aberrations to which 
humanity is liable.”* 

Thus in the moral consciousness of man there is the recognition 
of a moral law of universal obligation, and also of a supreme moral 
ruler to whom we are responsible. The moral nature of man is 
thus the manifestation of a moral nature in God. In the cos- 
mological argument we found in the existence of the cosmos, as 
a world originating in time, conclusive proof of the existence of an 
eternal and infinitely potential being as its only sufficient cause. 
On the same grounds we found that this being must possess the 
power of self-energizing — ^must indeed possess an infinite potency 
of will. In the teleological argument we found in the adaptations 
of means to ends the proofs of a divine intelligence as their only 
sufficient cause. Then in grouping these truths thus attained we 
already have the proof of the divine personality. This same truth 
is confirmed by the nature and faculties of the mind as presented 
in the anthropological argument. The moral nature of man is his 
highest endowment and the crowning proof of his divine original. 
It is specially the manifestation of a moral nature in God ; and the 
truth of a moral nature in God is the truth of his holiness, justice, 
goodness. 

I Chalmers : Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man, voL i, pp. 86, 86. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ANTITHBISTIO THBORIBS. 

Theism means the existence of a personal God, creator and rulei 
cLABsiFicA- things. Any theory, therefore, which excludes or 

noNOFTHE- omits these contents of the doctrine is thereby deter- 
OR1E8. mined to be antitheistic. There are differences in the 

analysis and classification of such theories. We think that all may be 
properly classed under five terms: atheism, pantheism, positivism, 
naturalistic evolution, agnosticism. This omits materialism, one 
OMISSION OF 0 ^ common terms in the usual classifications. 

MATERIALISM. Thcrc is a sufficient reason for its omission in the fact 
that two or three of the theories named are grounded in materialism. 
■This is openly true of atheism. It is really true of naturalistic evolu- 
tion. The attempt of some evolutionists to change the definition of 
matter so as to provide for vital and mental phenomena rather con- 
cedes than disputes this fact. Positivism would bo materialistic but 
for its rigid self-limitation to the sheerest phenomenalism. It is 
certainly nothing higher. Secularism is so closely kindred to posi- 
tivism that it requires no separate classification. No elaborate dis- 
cussion or refutation of these several theories is intended. The 
chief aim is to point out their antitheistic elements. Mostly, their 
refutation lies in the proofs of theism, as previously adduced. 

I. Atheism. 

1 . Meaning of Atheism . — After the analysis and classification of 
antitheistic theories each should have its own place in the further 
treatment. Atheism should thus be restricted, and none the less so 
because other theories may have atheistic elements. They still 
possess some peculiar characteristics as antitheistic theories, and 
which differentiate them from outright atheism. This is the form 
of atheism with which we are now concerned. It means the open 
and positive denial of the existence of God. There may be a skep- 
tical atheism, and there is often such a designation of atheism; 
but in such a state of mind there is the absence of any proper 
theistic faith rather than the presence of any positive disbelief 
of the divine existence. Such a state of mind goes with o^her 
antitheistic theories rather than with atheism in its own distinct- 
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ive sense. Dogmatic atheism, such as we here consider, must 
be thoroughly materialistic, or must lapse into the merest phenom- 
enalism. 

It is still a question in dispute whether there are now, or ever were, 
any real instances of speculative or dogmatic atheism, actuality of 
Such atheism is not a mere ignorance of the divine exist- 
ence, as in a state of mind in which the idea has never been present. A 
dogmatic atheist is one to whose mind the idea is present ; one who 
assumes to have considered the evidence in the case, and who still 
positively denies the existence of God. Profound thinkers, and 
profound students of questions directly relating to this issue, deny 
that there ever was an instance of such atheism. Others dissent. 
We think their position the true one. In the possible aberrancies 
of the mind there is the possibility of atheism. Yet the instances 
are either rare or transient. Atheism is mostly sporadic, and can- 
not broadly possess the mind of a community except in such favor- 
ing conditions as were furnished in the frenzy of France in the 
time of the Revolution. If the history of the past throws light upon 
the future, atheism must ever be sporadic, or only , a transient 
mania. The moral and religious sentiments, native to the soul and 
never permanently repressible, must rise in resentful protest against 
it. The inevitable results of its prevalence must become so repug- 
nant and shocking, even to such as are whelmed in the frenzy of 
the hour, as speedily to work its own cure. The battle of Chris- 
tianity is not with dogmatic atheism. 

2. Negations of Atheism , — Primarily and directly, atheism is the 
negation of God. Of all negations, this in itself is extreme of 
the greatest that the human mind can think or utter, negations. 
It cannot remain alone, but must carry with it many others, 
and others of profound moment. Atheism is a system of nega- 
tions. The negation of the divine existence is the negation of 
all Christian truth. If there is no God, there can be no Son 
of God ; and, hence, no incarnation, no atonement, no salvation. 
There can be no spiritual existence. Matter must be all. There 
is no mind in nature, no intelligence that planned the earth and 
the heavens, and no omnipotent will that set them in order, or that 
preserves their harmonies. There are no intuitions nor absolute 
truths ; for atheism is as thorough a negation of our reason as of 
our God. There can be no spontaneity or freedom of mind. There 
is no mind. Mental phenomena are a mere physical process deter- 
mined by mechanical force. There can be no moral obligation or 
responsibility. Morality is no duty. Whatever expediency may 
urge in behalf of secular interests, without God there can be no 
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ground of moral duty. There is no future existence. Death is the 
oblivion of man just as it is the oblivion of a beast. 

3 . Dialectic Impotence of Atheism . — In the issue with atheism 
the affirmative is with theism. Atheism should regard this fact 
with favor, especially for the reason of its inevitable impotence for 
any direct support of its own position. 

Atheism cannot reply to the proofs of theism. Its impotence lies 
MO KSPtY 10 philosophy, or, rather, in its utter negation 

T H E I s 1 1 c of philosophy. Atheism grounds itself in sensational- 
PB00F8. Sensationalism is really no philosophy. It re- 

pudiates all the deeper principles which must underlie a philosophy, 
all the intuitions of the reason which are necessary to the construc- 
tion of a philosophy. The bald and skeptical sensationalism of 
atheism furnishes no principles upon which it can reply to the 
proofs of theism — proofs which are grounded in a true and deep 
philosophy. If atheism possessed equal logical data with theism 
it could only balance proof with disproof, with the result of skepti- 
^m, not atheism. It possesses no such data. A denial of the 
fnnciple of causation is no answer to the theistic argument so 
strongly builded upon that most certain principle. The denial of 
a teleological agency in the adaptations of nature is no answer to 
the argument from design, since such agency renders the only ra- 
tional account of these adaptations, just as the teleological agency 
of mind is the only rational account of the facts of human civiliza- 
tion. The denial of a moral nature in man is no answer to the 
argument constructed upon that ground, so long as the moral 
consciousness of the race affirms its reality. The shallow sensa- 
tionalism of atheism must deny the higher faculties of our ra- 
tional intelligence, and the atheist is thereby rendered helpless 
against the proofs of theism, just as a blind man is helpless for any 
contention against the perceptions of vision. 

The negation of a God is not the annihilation of the universe. 
... The earth and the heavens are still realities of exist- 

or THE cos- ence, worlds of order and beauty. Atheism can give 
*“’®’ no rational account of these things. After ages of 

effort, and with all the resources of science and philosophy at com- 
mand, it utterly fails. No real advance has been made since Democ- 
ritus and Epicurus theorized about the tumultuous atoms at last tum- 
bling into orderly forms. The notions of an eternal series of systems 
like the present, or of an accidental concursus of discrete elements 
into cosmical forms, or of physical forces eternally latent in matter 
and the source of evolutions in time have no scientific warrant, amd 
make no answer to the logica^demand of the facts concerned- 
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Most of all is the dialectic impotence of the atheist manifest in 
his utter inability to bring any support to his own po- dike 
sition. All such endeavor is rendered utterly fruitless proof of 
by the nescience of his own philosophy. His sensa- 
tionalism denies him all the higher forms of knowledge, and all 
the principles which must underlie such knowledge. He can know 
only the facts given in sensation, and may easily doubt their real- 
ity, Now, with such narrow limits of knowledge, and such uncer- 
tainty of any true knowledge, how can the atheist know that 
there is no God, or disprove his existence ? It is only on an as- 
sumption of knowledge infinitely transcending all human attain- 
ment that he can deny the existence of God. The wonder then 
turns on the great process, by which a man could grow oj. 
to the immense intelligence that can know that there *’oster. 
is no God. What ages and what lights are requisite for this attain- 
ment ! This intelligence involves the very attributes of Divinity, 
while a God is denied. For unless this man is omnipresent, unless 
he is at this moment in every place in the universe, he cannot know 
but there may bo in some place manifestations of a Deity, by whi^ 
even Jie would be overpowered. If he does not know absolutely 
every agent in the universe, the one that he does not know may be 
God. If he is not himself the chief agent in the universe, and does 
not know what is so, that which is so may be God. If he is not in 
absolute possession of all the propositions that constitute universal 
truth, the one which he wants may be that there is a God. If 
he cannot with certainty assign the cause of all that he perceives to 
exist, that cause may be a God. If he docs not know every thing 
that has been done in the immeasurable ages that are past, some 
things may have been done by a God. Thus, unless he knows all 
things, that is, precludes another Deity by being one himself, he 
cannot know that tlie Being whose existence he rejects does not 
exist. But he must Icnow that he does not exist, else ho deserves 
equal contempt and compassion for the temerity with which he 
firmly avows his rejection and acts accordingly.”' 

II. Pantheism. 

1. Doctrinal Statement of Pantheism . — A history of pantheism 
would be necessary to the presentation of all its phases, variationsof 
Variations of the theory seem very natural, we might panthkism. 
say inevitable, in view of the wide place it has occupied in both 

* John Foster : Essays^ essay i, letter v, 

Eeferences : Buchanan : Modem Atheism, chap, i ; Flint : Antiiheistic The* 
priee, lect. i ; Pearson ; On Infidelity, pp. 6-31. 
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time and territory. It flourislied in Hindu philosophy long before 
the Ohristian era^ and also in the earlier Greek philosophy, partic* 
ularly in the Eleatic school. It appears in the Christian thought 
of the Middle Ages, in the speculations of the scholastics, and more 
fully in Gorman philosophy. It was indeed inevitable that minds 
so widely separated, and of such variant speculative tendencies, 
should construct the doctrine in different forms. The outcome ap- 
pears in some radical variations. There is a materialistic pantheism 
— BO called — in which matter is all ; and life and thought are forces 
of matter developed through its organizations. In this view mat- 
ter is God, and life and thought are modes of his operation. There 
is an ideal pantheism, according to which God and the universe are 
merely mental creations. This theory logically leads to absolute 
egoism. Such mental creation must be the work of each individual 
mind, and each should account all others its own mental produc- 
tion, and then assert for itself the sum of existence. What then is 
God? 

Spinoza, of the seventeenth century, is the representative of 
s^iaozAN modem pantheism. He treated the subject in a philo- 
PANTBiisH. Bophic manner never before attempted, and wrought 
it into a more exact and definite form than it had ever received. 
“ Assuming the monistic doctrine, he laid down the proposition 
that the one and simple substance is known to os through the two 
attributes of infinite thought and infinite extension. Neither of 
these attributes implies personality, the essential elements of which 
are denied to the substance. The latter is self-operative, according 
to an inward necessity, without choice or reference to ends. All 
finite existences, whether material or mental, are merely phenom- 
enal.'” This brief passage leads us to the central facts of the 
Spinozan pantheism. The facts, however, are simply placed side 
by side; not skillfully articulated; not scientifically combined. 
Thought is an act of personal mind, not an attribute of being ; and 
the denial of personality to the being denies the possibility of the 
infinite thought. Extension is a spatial quality and must have a 
ground in spatially extended being. It thus appears that the two 
attributes are not coherent. Nor do the attributes seem integral to 
the one substance, but rather to hang loosely from it, and to give 
no expression of either its reality or nature. Indeed, the one sub- 
stance and the two attributes are pure assumptions of the theory. 

We may easily give the central and determining facts of the doc- 
trine in its more exact form. Pantheism is rigidly monistic in prin- 
ciple. There is one substance or being. This principle is so'fim- 
) Fisher : Esaaya, pp. 649, 560. 
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damental that materialiBtic pantheism must speculatively transfom 
matter into a sense of oneness, or fail to be pantheism. ,^cts of th« 
The one substance is without intelligence, sensibility DocTKiitB. 
or will, consciousness or personality. The one substance is blindly 
operative from an inward necessity. There is neither creation nor 
providence. In these facts pantheism is thoroughly antitheistic. 
The purely phenomenal character of all manifestations, whether in 
material, organic, or mental forms, is determined by the monistic 
principle of pantheism. The one substance is neither divisible nor 
creative, so that it can neither part with any thing nor produce any 
thing to constitute real being in any form of finite existence. All 
finite things, therefore, are mere modes of the one infinite substance, 
and have a merely phenomenal existence. 

2. Monistic Ground of Pantheism . — The mind by a native tend- 
ency seeks to combine the manifold into classes, and even into 
unity. This is a fortunate tendency, and the beneficial results of 
its incitement appear in science and philosophy. But the mental 
process in such work has its imperative laws which must be ob- 
served ; for, otherwise, instead of any valid result, we have mere 
hypothesis or assumption. This is the error of pantheism. Mo- 
nism is not a truth of the reason ; nor is it inductively 
reached and verified through a proper use of the rela- sumkd, not 
tive facts. As we have elsewhere shown, the phys- 
ical and mental facts known to us in experience and consciousness 
absolutely require distinct and opposite forms of being as their 
ground. Nor can matter and mind both be modes of the monistic 
ground which pantheism alleges. Both may be the creation of the 
one omnipotent personal being ; but a mere nature, without per- 
sonality and operative through a blind necessity, cannot manifest 
itself in such contradictory modes. The monistic ground of pan- 
theism can no more account for the two classes of physical and 
mental facts than the material atoms of Democritus. Further, 
such a ground of the cosmos, a mere natura naturans, is disproved 
by the arguments adduced in proof of theism. The monistic 
ground of pantheism is a pure assumption, and an assumption con- 
tradicted by the facts of nature. 

The utter erroneousness of pantheism is manifest in this, that 
the monism which it maintains determines all finite ex- erro- 

istences to be mere modes of the one infinite substance, "kocsness. 
mere phenomena without any reality of being in themselves. The 
physic universe becomes as unsubstantial as in the extremest form 
of idealism. Mind becomes equally unreal. Neither can be thus 
dkmissed from the realm of substantial existence. In the physical 
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uniyerse there is very real being. Not all is mere appearance. 
And every personal mind has in its own consciousness the absolute 
proof of real being in itself. Personal mind is not a mere phenom- 
enon. The monism of pantheism is utterly false in doctrine. 

3. Relation of Pantheism to Morality and Religion . — It is mostly 
LiTTut BETTER that pantheism is something more for the re- 

TBAN ATHE- Ugious natute of man than atheism. We think this 
“**■ the case only with some minds. Pantheism is as really 

blank of all objective truth which can minister to the religious 
cravings of the soul as atheism itself ; and only the devout whose 
religious fervor clothes God with many perfeetions which this doc- 
trine denies him — only such souls can find spiritual nourishment 
in their conception of him. But so far they replace pantheism 
with theism. With most minds pantheism must be as really without 
God as atheism itself — ^just as it is in fact. There is no personal- 
ity of God, no divine majesty for the soul’s reverence, no love for 
the inspiration of its own adoring love, no providence over us, no 
place for prayer, no knowledge of us, no heart of sympathy with 
us, no hand to help us, no Father in heaven. There can be no re- 
ligious helpfulness in the idea of a being so utterly blank of all that 
the soul craves in God. 

In the doctrine of pantheism man is nothing in himself, a phenom- 
„ „ . enon only, a more mode of the infinite, appearing for a 
MODE OF THK wliilc, and then vanishing forever. But such totality of 
INFINITE. j nothingness of man are utterly exclusive of both 

morality and religion. Nothing in us called religion or irreligion^ 
morality or immorality, is from any agency of our own. All is the 
operation of the infinite which manifests itself in such modes. 

One essential and constituent element of pantheism is the sup- 
pressing of all particular causes, and the concentrating of all cau- 
sality in a single being ; that is, in God. This arises from another 
element of pantheism, yet more essential, which consists in suppress- 
ing all particular beings, and concentrating all existence in one sole 
being, which is God. If there is but one substance, there is but 
ofie cause ; for without substance there can be only phenomena ; 
and phenomena can only transmit action ; they cannot produce it. 
Pantheism, laying down the principle, therefore, that there can bo 
only one being and one cause, and, that the universe is only a vast 
phenomenon, necessarily concentrates in God all liberty, even if it 
attributes liberty to him, and necessarily denies it every-where else. 
Man and all other beings, therefore, lose their quality of leing and 
of cause, and become only attributes and acts of the divine sub- 
stance and cause. Beprivq]} thus of all proper causality, man is 
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also deprived, at the same time, of all liberty, and, conseqnently, 
can have neither a law of obligation nor a controlling power over 
his own conduct. Such are the evident and necessary consequences 
of pantheism; and the pantheist, who does not adopt them either 
does not comprehend his own opinions or is voluntarily false to 
them." ' 

If Clod is not thus all, then he must be an utter blank. Pan- 
theism must hold the one side or the other. The tend- o, athkmtic 
ency is toward the blankness, which is not other than tkndenct. 
atheism. '' In conceiving of God, the choice before a pantheist 
lies between alternatives from which no genius has as yet devised a 
real escape. God, the pantheist must assert, is literally every thing; 
God is the whole material and spiritual universe; he is humanity 
in all its manifestations; he is by inclusion every moral and immoral 
agent; and every form and exaggeration of moral evil, no loss than 
every variety of moral excellence and beauty, is part of the all- 
pervading, all-comprehending movement of his universal life. If 
this revolting blasphemy be declined, then the God of pantheism 
must be the barest abstraction of abstract being; he must, as with 
the Alexandrian thinkers, be so exaggerated an abstraction as to 
transcend existence itself; ho must be conceived of as utterly un- 
real, lifeless, non-existent; while the only real beings are these 
finite and determinate forms of existence whereof * nature ’ is com- 
posed. This dilemma haunts all the historical transformations of 
pantheism, in Europe as in the East, to-day as two thousand years 
ago. Pantheism must either assert that its God is the one only ex- 
isting being whose existence absorbs and is identified with the uni- 
verse and humanity; or else it must admit that he is the rarest and 
most unreal of conceivable abstractions; in plain terms, that he is 
no being at all." ’ Whichever alternative is taken, all grounds of 
morality and religion disappear. When pantheism is divested of 
all false coloring and set in the light of its own principles it is seen 
to be much at one with atheism.’. 

III. Positivism. 

1. The Positive Philosophy. — Positivism, considered as a philoso- 
phy, is much newer in its name than in its determining principles. 

' JooflEroy : Introduction to Ethics, vol. i, p. 198. 

* Liddon : Bampton Lectures, 1866, leot. viii. 

'Saisaet: Modem Pantheism ; Plumptre: History of Pantheism; Hunt: Es- 
say on Pantheism ; Baobanan : Modem Atheism, chap, iii ; Jouffroy : Introduc- 
tion to Ethics, loots, vi, vii ; Flint : Antitheistie Theories, loots, lx, x ; Thomp* 
son : Christian Theism, book i, obap. vi. 
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The term came into this nse with the system of M. Comte, in the 
earlier part of this century.' This use of the term positive has 
been sharply criticised; with which fact, however, we are here little 
concerned. The meaning could not be simply an affirmative sys- 
tem in distinction from negative systems. There was no place for 
any such distinction. The real meaning of M. Comte seems to be 
that his system dealt only with facte certainly known, while oppos- 
ing systems admitted many delusions. 

The system of Comte is a most pretentious one. “ The posi- 
tivism which he taught, taken as a whole, is at once a 
OP P08ITIT- philosophy, a polity, and a religion. It professes to sys- 
tematize all scientific knowledge, to organize all indus- 
trial and social activities, and to satisfy all spiritual aspirations and 
affeccions. It undertakes to explain the past, to exhibit the good 
and evil, strength and weakness, of the present, and to forecast 
the future; to assign to every science, every largo scientific gener- 
alization, every principle and function of human nature, and every 
great social force its appropriate place; to construct a system of 
thought inclusive of all well-established truths, and to delineate a 
scheme of political and religious life in which duty and happiness, 
order and progress, opinion and emotion, will be reconciled and 
caused to work together for the good alike of the individual and 
of society.” * 

What then are the facts with which M. Oomte deals, which may 
KARBOWKK 88 ^ ccrtaiuly known as to preclude all mistake, and 
or THB 8TS- with which so mighty a structure is to be builded ? 
*“■ With such high pretension one might reasonably ex- 

pect the fullest recognition of all the powers and resources of the 
mind, not only in observation and experience, but equally in the 
profoundest intuitions of the reason. Indeed, the view is very nar- 
row. The only facts to be known and used are facts of phenomena. 
Even here there is a narrow restriction. All facts of consciousness 
are excluded. Only external phenomena, only facts outward to the 
senses, are admitted into the circle of positivist verities. Nor are 
these facts to be known in either ground or cause. For positivism 
they have neither ground nor cause. They are simply sensible 
facts, or facts of change, to be observed and known in the order of 
their succession, and in their likeness or unlikeness. 

Positivism is an extreme phenomenalism, and must have its 
KBSEPBBNOM- psychologlcal gTouud iu a narrow form of sensational- 
niAusif. ignx. We know that Comte utterly repudiated psychol- 
ogy, and no doubt would have resented any suggestion of suc^ a 
* FhHotiy^ie Fotitive. AntitheMia Theories, pp. 178, 179. 
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ground of hi8 philosophy. This could not hare changed the facts 
in the case. A phenomenon means, not only something to appear, 
but also a mind to which it appears — a fact which Professor Bowne 
has pointed out with special force. External things make no ap- 
nearance to our sense-onrans. These outward facts of change can 
hare no phenomenal character until perceived by the mind. How 
shall the mind reach them? It has no power of immediate vision; 
and there is required, not only the mediation of the sense-organs, 
but also the sensations resulting from the impression of external 
things. The mind must be conscious of these sensations, or still 
there could be no perception of any thing external. Not a single 
phenomenon would otherwise be possible. And what would posi- 
tivism do without phenomena, since it has nothing else with which 
to build its mighty structure? But the sensations necessary to 
phenomena are facts of mind, and hence it is utterly futile for the 
system to deny for itself a ground in psychology. That the system 
is grounded in a purely sensational psychology, and of the very 
narrowest type, is manifest in this, that external phenomena are 
the only really knowable facts. Even the facts of consciousness 
are denied to knowledge. There are no truths of the reason, no 
ontological realities. Properties mean nothing for substance; 
events, nothing for cause. Neither has any reality for knowledge. 
Both are excluded by the narrow limitation of knowledge to exter- 
nal phenomena. Neither substance nor cause is such a phenom- 
enon. If only phenomena can be known, sensations are the only 
lights of knowledge. Such sensationalism is not new. It is cer- 
tainly as old as the earlier Greek philosophy, and probably has 
never since failed of representatives. It has flourished in more 
modem times, particularly in the eighteenth century. Positivism 
is therefore only a new name for a system which is not new in 
the determining principles of its philosophy. No philosophy con- 
structed upon the ground of this narrow sensationalism can ever 
satisfy the demands of our rational intelligence. 

Two things have special prominence in the system of Oomte: the 
law of the three states, and the classifleation of the sciences. 

The three states are three forms of human thought respecting 
the phenomena of nature. In the first state all facts of o, jbi 
change are attributed to some supernatural agency: this 
is the theological state. In the second the &ots of change are attrib- 
uted to the intrinsic forces of nature: this is the metaphysied state, 
with tiie ruling ideas of substance and cause. The third state is the 
positivistic, in which the ruling ideas of the first and second are 
dismissed, and science deals oidy witii the phenomena of nature. 
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Here no account is given of the origin and course of nature. The 
question is excluded as delusive and unscientific. For positivism 
there is no reality of nature back of phenomena. Nothing has any 
account in causation. The law of the three states means that the 
human mind passes successively through the three, or through the 
first two into the third, beyond which it cannot advance. This 
then is the doctrine of the three states. The mind’s first ideas are 
in the theological state; then in the metaphysical state; and finally 
in the scientific or positivistic state. This is the uniform and 
necessary law of mental movement, for both the individual and the 
race. It is a part of the doctrine that each state is exclusive of the 
others, so that the mind must leave the first in order to enter the 
FACTS ms- second, and the second in order to reach the third. 

pRovK THIS The facts in the case do not warrant any such law. It 

is neither true of the individual mind nor of the race. 
The ideas of the child respecting the things about it are far more 
positivistic than either metaphysical or theological. The ideas of 
the barbarian mind are a mixture of theology and positivism — ^in 
open contradiction to this law of the three states. A higher men- 
tal development may eliminate many superstitions assigned to the 
theological state, and discover in the forces of nature the causes of 
many events previously accounted to supernatural agency; but there 
is no necessary parting with either theology or metaphysics on the 
most thorough entrance into the sphere of science. The proof of 
this statement is in the fact that many very eminent scientists are 
true believers in God and his providence, in the law of causation, 
and in the intrinsic forces of nature. Positivism does not dominate 
the higher mental development of the times. With all the advance- 
ment of science the truths of both religion and metaphysics are 
still firmly held. 

In the classification of the sciences the ruling principle is, to 


ctAsaiFicA- the least complex, to proceed in the order 

TiaNorTHi of increasing complexity, and so ending with the most 
BciRNcra. complex. The sciences, as given in this order, are 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, sociology. As 
this philosophy admits into its service only facts of external phe- 
nomena, it is compelled so to characterize the facts of mathematics. 
This is a dire necessity. In none of its principles or processes has 
mathematics any such quality. There is nothing outward for the 
organic eye; all is for the inner eye of the mind. And, on its rul- 
ing principle of classification, how can this philosophy begin with 


mathematics as the more simple, and then proceed to astronomy as 
more complex, when the complexity of astronomy arises from 
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the profound problems of mathematics which are its necessary 
ground? Then biology is made to include the whole man, just as 
it includes the animal and the plant. The mind has no distinct 
place in this grand hierarchy of the sciences. It cannot have any 
in a system which repudiates all the inner facts of consciousness. 
Mind belongs to our physiological constitution and must he studied 
in the convolutions of the brain. This is not the way to any true 
classification of the sciences. Yet mostly the disciples of Comte 
specially admire this part of his work. It has not escaped severe 
critieism, even from some who sympathize with many criticism or 
of his views. Spencer and Mill and Huxley are in this thk classiw- 
list. In this critieism there is at times a mingling of 
contempt. Of course, open inaccuracies in matters of science are 
specially glaring and offensive in any one of such lofty pretensions. 

M. Comte did a queer thing, and a thing very offensive to most 
of his admirers, when he proceeded to construct upon ^ rklio- 
the ground of his positivism a new religion. They 
naturally thought that in a system so utterly atheistic there was no 
place for religion. The offense was the deeper because of the char- 
acter of the new religion. Indeed, it is a very queer affair. There 
are ceremonies and sacraments, a priesthood and a supreme pontiff. 
Collective humanity, symbolized by a woman, is the enthroned 
idol. Society must be absolutely subject to the new social and re- 
ligious regime. No individual liberty nor rights of conscience can 
be tolerated. No wonder that the new religion gave bitterlt 
great offense. Huxley bitterly styles it “ Catholicism cbiticiskb. 
minus Christianity.” It could not bo so much the absence of 
Christianity as the Romish cast of this religion that so deeply of- 
fended Mr. Huxley. Mill joins in this severity of critieism; hardly, 
however, because this new religion was purposely eonstructed 
“ sans Dieu,” since he ventures for himself the opinion that a re- 
ligion is possible without a God, and such a religion as may be, even 
to Christians, an instructive and profitable subjeet of contempla- 
tion. M. Comte sharply resented these criticisms, and denounced 
his followers who accepted his philosophy, but rejected his religion, 
as deficient in brains. It is a quarrel in which we have little con- 
cern. The new religion is enshrined in — ink. Its devotees are 
very few. 

2. The Philosophy AntUheisHe.—T\ie heading of this para- 
graph might suffice for all the necessary content. Positivism is 
openly and avowedly antitheistic. It was purposely constructed 
without God. In the low plane of its principles there is no need 
of God, and no proof of his existence. If knowledge is limited to 
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external phenomena, there can be no knowledge of God, for he is not 
poaiTiTisM ® phenomenon. We can readily believe La Place 
1 MTRINSIOAU.T that, ou surveying the heavens with a telescope, he saw 
ATHiisno. jjg could thus discover only physical phe- 

nomena, and God is not such a phenomenon. It is on such ground 
that for positivism he can have no existence. If there is no truth 
in either efficient or final causation, nothing in nature leads up to 
God. Positivism is thus determined to an antitheistic position by 
the low form of its phenomenalism. Its weakness as against theism 
arises from this low plane of its philosophy. A position which can 
be held only by a limitation of knowledge to external phenomena, 
and a virtual denial of our rational intelligence, cannot be strongly 
held. That intelligence will assert for itself a much larger sphere. 
Nor will reason, with its absolute truths, and conscience, with its 
sense of God and duty, vacate their rightful place in our conscious- 
ness to the occupancy of positivism.' 

3. The Kindred Secularism. — Mr. Holyoake is the acknowledged 
leader in the propagation of the modern atheistic secularism. His 
theories are set forth and advocated in various publications.* The 
late Mr. Bradlaugh was in the same leadership, but not in full ac- 
cord with Mr. Holyoake. The former was a dogmatic and openly 
A SKEPTICAL avowed atheist; the latter repudiated the term on ac- 
ATHKisM. count of the opprobrium associated with it, and as- 

sumed merely a skeptical or agnostic position respecting the divine 
existence. The theory of secularism is a form, not of dogmatic, 
but of skeptical, atheism; it is dogmatic only in denying the suffi~ 
ciency of the evidence for the being and perfections of God. It does 
not deny, it only does not believe, his existence. There may be a God 
notwithstanding; there may even be sufficient evidence of his being, 
although some men cannot, or will not, see it. ‘ They do not deny 
the existence of God, but only assert that they have not sufficient 


* Comte : PhUosophie Positive, oondeused in an English translation by Miss 
Martinean; Politique Positive, translated by English admirers; littr^: Au- 
guste Comte et la PhUosophie Positive ; Congreve : Essays, Political, Social, and 
Beligious ; Bridges : Unity of Comte's Life and Doctrines — a reply to Mill ; 
Lewes : History of Philosophy, yol. ii, pp. 690-089 ; Morley : Eneydcpasdia 
Sritannica, art. “ Comte ; ” Spencer : Genesis of Science; Classiflcaiton of the 
Sciences; Mill: Auguste Comte and Positivism; Hnxley: Lay Sermons, vll, 
viil; McCosh; Christianity and Positivism; Flint: Antitheistio Theories, 
leot. V ; Martinean : Essays, vol. i, pp. 1-62 ; Morell : History of Modem 
Philosophy, pp, 864-862. 

* Foley Refuted; Trial of Theism; Townly and Hdyocdte; Grant and HcL 
yoake, and other public debates ; The Beasoner, a periodical edited by Mr* Bob 
joake, and the chief organ of the modem Freethinkers of England. 
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proof of his existence/ ‘ ^ The non-theist takes this ground. He 
affirms that natural reason has not yet attained to (evidence of) 
Supernatural Being. He does not deny that it may do so, because 
the capacity of natural reason in the pursuit of evidence of Super- 
natural Being is not, so far as he is aware, fixed. ^ ^ The power of 

reason is yet a growth. To deny its power absolutely would be 
hazardous; and in the case of a speculative question, not to admit 
that the opposite views may in some sense be tenable is to assume 
your own infallibility, a piece of arrogance the public always pun- 
ish by disbelieving you when you are in the right.^ ® Accordingly, 
the thesis which Mr. Holyoake undertook to maintain in public 
discussion was couched in thefce terms: * That we have not sufficient 
evidence to believe in the existence of a Supreme Being independ- 
ent of Nature,' and so far from venturing to deny his existence, 
he makes the important admission that ^ denying implies infinite 
knowledge as the ground of disproof .^ '' • 

Secularism is the practical application of positivism to the con- 
duct of the present life. While less pronounced in its 
atheism, it equally denies all present knowledge of God, appli^tiok 
and all sufficient proof of his existence. If there is no positiv- 

* ISM. 

God, there is no future existence ; certainly no proof of 
such an existence. The present world and the interests of the 
present life we know. Therefore we should wholly dismiss from 
our thought and care both God and religion, and give our whole 
attention to the interests of the present life. A divine providence 
must be substituted by the providence of science. A practical 
atheism should thus rule the present life. 

This secularism must be more thoroughly atheistic at heart than 
in open profession, for otherwise it could not thus en- ^kally athb- 
force the lesson of practical atheism. It often occurs 
in our seculiar interests that prudence imperatively demands at- 
tention to the slightest chance of certain contingencies. How 
much more should this be the case respecting interests which may 
stretch %way into eternity! Secularism admits that there may be a 
God and a future life; that it is impossible to prove or know the 
contrary. It is a principle admitted by all thoughtful minds that 
questions of interest should receive attention according to their im- 
portance. Then, with the admissions of secularism respecting the 
divine existence and a future life, it opposes itself to all the dic- 
tates of prudence, and is utterly without rational warrant. It 
takes this position against the common faith of the race in the 

* The xil, pp. 24, 876. • Ibid., New Series, pp. 9, 180. 

*Baohanaii : Modern Athiism, p. 866. 
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existence and proTidence of a divine being, and the future existence 
of man; against the nniversalitj of religion, and against its neces- 
sity as arising from the constitution of the mind, which, with rare 
exceptions, is now admitted by all students of the question; against 
the conclusion of the profound thinkers of the ages that in the 
works of nature and the endowments of mind there are conclusive 
proofs of the existence of God. 

Secularism is not content to be merely a theory; it becomes a 

propaganda. That from such merely skeptical ground 

A PROPAGANDA. * * ^ ./ x o 

any ono should draw for himself the lessons of prac- 
tical atheism is unreasonable enough. That he should feel im- 
pelled to a propagandism for the purpose of indoctrinating the 
masses into a life without God, or religious duty, or thought of a 
future state leads us again to an atheism far deeper at heart than 
in the open profession, as the only account of such a propagandism. 
Its method is most skillful. So much must be conceded to secular- 
ism. Dogmatic atheism is not winsome. A merely skeptical athe- 
ism, quite concealed in the appeals to secular interests, encounters 
far less opposition in the common moral consciousness. Then the 
propagation is attempted among the masses, the men of toil whose 
secular lot is often a hard one. Secularism is not for men of afflu- 
ence. Little need is there for preaching to such the paramount 
duty of exclusive attention to the interests of the present life. The 
common toilers suffer many privations, and, with open professions 
of sympathy and a purpose of helping them, it is not difficult to 
get their attention. Advantage is easily taken of the state of 
unrest or discontent with the laboring class, and their prejudices 
turned to practical account in favor of secularism. 

The improvement of the condition of the laboring classes is a 
ONLY EVIL FOR worthy aim. Whether secularism has any such honest 
THE PEOPLE, aim is uncertain. Its leaders may think so, and yet be 
self-deceived. An unsuspected depth of atheism and intensity of 
prejudice against Christianity may rule them in a measure un- 
knoVn to themselves. No unperverted mind can think ftiat the 
secularism which they preach can improve the temporal condition 
of the laboring masses. It is not secularity that they need. Mostly 
this is already dominant. The need is for its wise direction. Such 
direction can never come from an atheistic secularism. The deep- 
est need is for higher ideas of life; pre-eminently for moral and re- 
ligious ideas. These ideas are the best practical forces for even 
the present life. They nourish higher aims and purposes, preserve 
from vice and waste, inspire industry and economy, patience and 
hope. Atheism utterly bllthks these ideas, opens the flood-gates of 
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rice and waste^ and breeds discontent and despair. It is a shallow 
assumption of this atheistic secularism that religion^ eyen that 
Christianity is a detriment to the present life — an assumption ut- 
terly irrational on the face of it, and utterly disproved by the facts 
of history.* 


IV. Natubalistio Evolution. 

1. Theory of Evolution . — The theory of evolution has become so 
familiar, even to the popular mind, that for our own discussion it 
needs no very exact statement. The theory involves two questions: 
one, a question of fact respecting the origin of species in the mode 
of evolution; the other, respecting the law of the process, or the 
force or forces which determine the evolution. Eespecting these 
forces there are among evolutionists marked differences of opinion; 
with which, however, we are not here concerned. 

Eespecting the question of fact, the theory is that species arise in 
the mode of evolution, the higher being evolved out of ^ode of kvo- 
the lower. The process is from a beginning up to man. 

The ascension is either in the mode of slight, insensible variation 
and improvement, as maintained by Darwin, or by leaps, as others 
hold. In one or the other mode, or in both, higher species are 
held to have been successively evolved from the lower. I'hus from 
some incipient form or forms of life, and through successive evolu- 
tions into higher organic orders, the human species has been 
reached. Man is the last and the highest result of the process. 
Whether he is the highest possible evolution, the theory does not 
inform us. On the principles of the theory, there is no reason 
why the process should terminate with man, unless the evolving 
forces are already exhausted. If these forces are purely and ex- 
clusively natural, they can possess only a finite potency, and must 
therefore reach a point of elevation above which they cannot ascend. 
The evolution of an order as high above man as man is above mol- 
lusk would be a grand result. Mere naturalistic evolution can 
hardly^^romise so much. 

Naturalistic evolution requires a preparation in the inorganic 
world for the inception and development of the organic, processof 
I t is admitted that life could not exist in the primor- preparation, 
dial state of matter as known to science. Only through a long 
process of change could the necessary conditions bo provided for 
the origin and progress of life. The nebular cosmogony covers 
much of this preparation, and is really a part of the theory of nat- 

* Buohauan ; Modem Atheism, chap, ix ; Flint ; Antitheistic Theories, leot. 
Vi ; Peamon : On Jfifidelity, Appendix. 
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{tralistic evolution. We previously explained that theory oC world- 
building. In the beginning all matter existed in a state ^ intensest 
heat, in the form of a fire-mist. By the operation of natural forces 
a process of change began therein, and has continued without in- 
terruption through the formation of the world, the origin of life, 
and the evolution of species. Thus the inception of change in the 
primordial fire-mist was theoretically the real beginning of this 
form of evolution. 

2 . Disthiction of Theistic and Naturalistic Evolution. — Thp- 
istic evolution means a divine agency in the process. There are 
DirFBRKNOEs diffcrenccs of opinion respecting the measure of this 
IN THEISTIC agency. Some posit special interpositions, as in the 
THhORT. origin of life and in the origin of mind. Others hold 
the nebular cosmogony and the evolution of species, not as a pro- 
cess carried on by the forces of nature, but as the method of the 
divine agency in creation. In the view of such the divine agency 
is just as real in the origin of a new species as it would be in its 
original or immediate creation. Such theories might modify the 
proofs of the divine existence, but could not void nor even weaken 
their force. Some would claim an enhancement of their cogency. 
Even Darwin’s narrow limitation of the divine agency to an incip- 
ient vitalization of a few simple forms leaves the ground of theistic 
proofs in its full strength. In the light of reason, that agency 
which could endow a few simple organic forms with potencies for 
the evolution of all living orders is possible only in a personal be- 
ing of infinite wisdom and power. The view is false to the divine 
providence, and to the true sense of creation, but leaves the cosmo- 
logical, the teleological, and the moral arguments in their full 
strength. 

The theory of a purely naturalistic evolution is in the nature of 
ANTITHEI8TI0 it autithoistic. It allows no divine agency at any point 
THEORi. in the whole process, and asserts an absolute continuity 
of the physical forces which initiated the movement in the priinor- 
dial*fire-mist. Such a theory cannot be other than antitheistic. 

No repudiation of materialism or atheism, or of both, 
oe^hTtemal- can change this fact. Instances of such repudiation are 
nil AND ATHE- not Wanting} but they mean little or nothing contrary 
to either materialism or atheism. Materialism is de- 
nied under the cover of a now definition of matter which classifies 
the phenomena of mind with the phenomena of matter. The re- 
sult is not the elevation of the latter to a spiritual ground, bpt the 
reduction of the former to a material ground. The mental facts 
are thoroughly merged int^the physical process, under an absolute 
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continuitj of force. There is no escape from materialism in this 
mode, '^metimes the denial of materialism means simply a denial 
of the r^ility of matter, or means our utter ignorance of any such 
reality. After a long discussion of “ the physical basis of life,” 
thoroughly materialistic in its process and outcome, even to the in< 
elusion of all mental facts, Huxley says: “ I, individually, am no 
materialist, but, on the contrary, believe materialism to involve 
grave philosophical error.” * That we correctly stated the ground 
of this denial appears in his words which follow: ‘'For, after all, 
what do we know of this terrible ‘ matter,’ except as a name for 
the unknown and hypothetical cause of states of our own conscious- 
ness? And what do wo know of that ‘spirit’ over whose threat- 
ened extinction by matter a great lamentation is arising, like that 
which was heard at the death of Pan, except that it also is a name 
for an unknown and hypothetical cause, or condition, of states of 
consciousness? In other words, matter and spirit are but names 
for the imaginary substrata of groups of natural phenomena.’” 
This is pure phenomenalism, and, instead of an ascent to the spir- 
ituality of mind, is a descent to the lowest level of the Comtian 
positivism. This level is most thoroughly antithcistic. The denial 
of atheism often means a nescience of God rather than any faith 
in his existence. This is certainly the case with some evolutionists 
who confess to many mysteries of nature which have no solution in 
any empirical mode. “They have as little fellowship with the 
atheist who says there is no God as with the theist who professes 
to know the mind of God.”’ Such a separation from atheism 
means no acceptance of theism. 

Much of the modern antitheism allies itself with the theory of 
naturalistic evolution. The theory itself is thoroughly 
antitheistic. We must not here overlook the distmc- anckopanti- 
tion of this theory from the theistie theory. The facts 
upon which the theory is professedly constructed are not in the 
line of our studios, and hence we have no preparation for its scien- 
tific discussion. Yet some questions which deeply concern 
theory are open to fairly intelligent minds. Such we may briefiy 
consider. 

3. Perplexities of fhe Naturaiistie Theory.-^As, we have seen, 
this theory begins with the nebular cosmogony. Its only material 
is the primordial fire-mist; its only agencies, the physical forces 
latent therein. With such material, and through the operation of 
BQch foroes, it must build fhe world and originate all the forms of 

* Lay Sermona, p. 189. p. 148> 

f^raigmenita SeiMue, jh 407. 
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life, including man himself. The results are before us. Such are 
the assumptions of the theory. Surely they are ex- 

ASSUMPTIONS* * 

travagant enough to perplex the shrewdest and appall 
the boldest. In the light of reason insuperable difficulties beset 
the theory at many points. 

What account can the theory give of the primordial fire-mist? 
NO ACCOUNT ^ granted that the indices of geology and cos- 

oFTHBriRK- mogony point to such a prior state of matter, unan- 
swered questions still remain. The fire-mist, primordial 
with science, is not primordial with reason. Whence the fire-mist? 
Reason demands the real beginning, and a sufficient cause for it, 
as for every transition in the upward cosmical movement. The 
primordial fire-mist makes no answer to these demands. The 
hypothesis of evolution gives us no light. '' It does not solve — it 
does not profess to solve — the ultimate mystery of this universe. 
It leaves, in fact, that mystery untouched. For, granting the neb- 
ula and its potential life, the question, whence they came, would 
still remain to baffle and bewilder us. At bottom, the hypothesis 
does nothing more than ‘ transport the conception of life’s origin 
to an indefinitely distant past.’”' The granting a potential life 
in the fire-mist is a pure gratuity, without any ground or proof in 
empirical science. The hypothesis of evolution, with its beginning 
in the nebular cosmogony, is, for any rationale of the cosmos, con- 
fessedly an utter blank. 

No theory could be in profounder need of the most certain and 
NBCKssiiy KOB Verifying facts than this of naturalistic 

TBBiFYiNo evolution. On the face of it the theory is most irra- 
FACT8. tional. As previously stated, there is for a beginning 

only the nebula or fire-mist. Through the operation of physical 
forces this fire-mist goes to work, forms itself into worlds and sets 
them in the harmony of the heavens, just as if directed by an om- 
niscient mind. For our own world, as probably for many others, 
it provides the conditions suited to living beings, originates life in 
that many forms which swim in the waters, fly in the air, roam in 
forest and field. A wonderful ascent is this, but a mere starting 
compared with the culmination. In the process of evolution this 
fire-mist mounts to the grade of man and invests itself with the 
high powers of personality. Now it legislates in the wisdom of 
Moses, sings in the psalmody of David, reasons in the philosophy of 
Plato, frames the heavens in the science of Newton, preaches in the 
power of Paul, and crowns all human life and achievement with the 
divine life of the Christ. All this is in the assumption of natural* 
‘ Tyudallf FrctgmeaU of Seienoe, p. 46S. 
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istic eyolution, Surely the mere statement of such a notion is 
more than a refutation. But the hypothesis would probably go 
even farther than this. Many who hold it would probably assent 
to the position that, at the present moment, all our philosophy, all 
our poetry, all our science, and all our art — Plato, Shakespeare, 
Newton, and Raphael — are potential in the fires of the sun. We 
long to learn something of our origin. If the evolution hypothesis be 
correct, even this unsatisfied yearning must have come to us across 
the ages which separate the unconscious primeval mist from the 
consciousness of to-day. I do not think that any holder of the 
evolution hypothesis would say that I overstate or overstrain it in 
any way. I merely strip it of all vagueness, and bring before you, 
unclothed and unvarnished, the notions by which it must stand or 
fall. Surely these notions represent an absurdity too monstrous to 
be entertained by any sane inind.^^^ In this exigency Tyndall 
seeks relief in a new definition of matter. His effort is utterly 
fruitless, and leaves in all its strength his characterization of the 
hypothesis of naturalistic evolution. All this, however, could not 
disprove the theory in the presence of clearly ascertained facts suf- 
ficient for its verification, but it clearly points to an absolute neces- 
sity for such facts. Their absence must be fatal to the theory. 

The origin of life is a crucial question with tliis theory. A wide 
gulf separates the living from the lifeless. How shall concfrnino 
this gulf be crossed? Can this theory bridge it? It thk origin 
must, if it would itself live. The bridge must answer oi-lh-k. 
for the crossing. Abiogeiiegig, the origin of living matter from 
lifeless matter, is a necessity of the theory. Hence no mere specu- 
lation, conjecture, or illogical inference will answer at this point. 
Only the veritable facta will answer. Wliat is the present state of 
the question? Comparatively recently, and after re- proof ok 
viewing the relative facts. Professor Huxley said: ^biogenesis. 

The fact is, that at the present moment there is not a shadow of 
trustworthy direct evidence that abiogenesis does now take place, or 
has taken place within the period during which the existence of 
life on the globe is recorded.^" “ There is no better witness to'^this 
state of the case, Huxley is familiar with all the facts concerned, 
and has said many things which clearly mean that ho is a reluctant 
witness. 

The bent of Huxley^s mind is so strongly toward a purely natu- 
ralistic evolution that he could not close the case with such a state- 
ment. Hence he proceeds: But it need hardly be pointed out 

' Tyndall : Fragments of Science^ pp. 45d-454. 
t « • JEncyolopasdia Britannicay ** Biology.” 
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that the fact does not in the slightest degree interfere with anj 
ABsuMFTioM co^cl’ision that may be arrived at deductively from 
or DiDooTiTs other considerations that, at some time or other, abio- 
PBoor. genesis must have taken place.” Indeed, we think this 
pointing out very urgent, and, moreover, that this abiogenesis must 
be proved as a fact, because it is a necessary part of naturalistic 
evolution. Without the proof of that fact the theory must utterly 
fail. The proof is attempted. How? Thus: “ If the hypothesis of 
evolution is true, living matter must have arisen from not-living 
matter; for, by the hypothesis, the condition of the globe was at one 
time such that living matter could not have existed in it, life being 
entirely incompatible with the gaseous state. ... Of the causes 
which have led to the origination of living matter, then, it may 
be said that we know absolutely nothing. But postulating the ex- 
istence of living matter endowed with that power of hereditary 
transmission, and with that tendency to vary which is found in all 
such matter” — ^why, then Darwin could show how the process of 
evolution went on. 

This is jumbling logic, and in a case where exactness is needed. 
jvuBum 1*8 fallacies are easily pointed out. On the hypothesis 
w»ic. of evolution, living matter must have arisen from not- 
living matter, because there could have been no life in the primor- 
dial dre-mist. This is the deductive process, suggested in the first 
citation, by which abiogenesis is to be proved. But abiogenesis is 
not a necessary part of evolution. Evolution might be a process in 
nature, while at the beginning life originated in a divine fiat. Ifo 
doubt a majority of evolutionists hold this view. Hence abiogen- 
esis is necessary only to the purely naturalistic theory of evolution. 
It is absolutely necessary to this theoiy. How, then, is abiogenesis 
proved as a fact? Prom the hypothesis of naturalistic evolution 
Huxley deduces the reality of abiogenesis. If the hypothesis be 
true, abiogenesis must be true. But this “ must be ” is merely a 
consequence in logic, not a reality in nature. And it is a conse- 
quence that hangs upon a mere hypothesis. Here is queer logic. 
Abiogenesis is deduced as a fact in nature from evolution as a mere 
hypothesis. This is the sheerest fallacy. Then life thus surrepti- 
tiously got is postulated as a reality in possession of high endow- 
ments: “ But postulating the existence of living matter endowed 
with that power of hereditary transmission, and with that tendency 
to variation which is found in all such matter” — ^then we may ac- 
cept the hypothesis of naturalistic evolution. 

Any theory could be proved in this way. It is a short and. easy 
piUode^iB. Make ybur hyi^ijjheisis; deduce its logicsal oointiBiquende; 
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transform this consequence into a reality in nature; make this real* 
ity the proof of your hypothesis, and the work is done. tbbort 
This is really the way in which Huxley proves the nat- so provablk. 
uralistic theory of evolution. By a saltative process of- logic he 
constructs a science of evolution. The structure tumbles in the 
presence of the facts. Abiogenesis is an essential part of natural- 
istic evolution, the very ground of the theory, and must bo verified 
as a fact before the theory can have any standing. The verification 
must proceed in an inductive mode, with the support of the neces- 
sary facts. But the necessary facts are not at hand. There is not 
a shadow of proof in favor of abiogenesis. We know absolutely 
nothing about any such origin of life. This is the open confession. 
In such a case there is absolutely no proof. Had there been any, 
Huxley would certainly not have resorted to such fallacies of logic, 
and to a method utterly unscientific. In no other hands could the 
ttieory have fared any better. The warranted conclusion is that 
naturalistic evolution is utterly groundless. It must remain 
groundless until proof is furnished of a material genesis of life. 

If naturalistic evolution could prove a material genesis of life, it 
might claim an open way up through all organic orders concerning 
— certainly through all below man. In tho utter fail- the evoi,o- 
ure of this proof, the theory must verify itself in every 
grade of the assumed evolution. There are openly confessed per- 
plexities at many points. However, wo leave those questions to 
scientists. The proof of evolution up to man could not conclude 
his origin in tho same mode. He is too distinct in his constitution, 
and too high in his grade, for any such conclusion. This view is 
widely accepted. Many evolutionists separate man from all lower 
orders, and account his origin, particularly in his mental and moral 
nature, to the creative agency of God. 

In bodily form, in organic structure, in volume of brain, man is 
so widely separated from all other orders, so elevated 
above all, that his immediate evolution from any known 
order clearly seems impossible. This may bo said in the presence 
of all the determining principles which underlie tho theories of evo- 
lution. In the distinctive facts which place man at such a height, 
he was the same in his earliest existence that he is now. No dis- 


coveiad remains represent him in the beginning as far down the 
scale in approximation to the ape. Mr. Huxley has closely exam- 
ined this subject, and with special view to the question of man’s 
origin in the mode of evolution. In this investigation he critically 
studied the notable Engis and Neanderthal skulls, among the very 
oldedi hhman fossils yet discovered. His conclusion is that man 
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was man then as he is man now. Respecting the Engis skull, he 
says: “ It is, in fact, a fair average human skull, which might have 
belonged to a philosopher, or might have contained the thoughtless 
brains of a savage.” The Neanderthal skull represents a man of 
somewhat lower type, but still a man as widely separated from the 
ape as the lower races of the present. “ In conclusion, I may say 
that the fossil remains of man hitherto discovered do not seem to 
me to take us appreciably nearer to that lower pithecoid form, by 
the modification of which he has probably become what he is.” ' 
Dawson confirms these views, and even adds to their strength by 
the study of other fossil remains.’ The meaning of all this is that 
the wide separation of living man from the ape is not in the least 
narrowed by any discovered remains of fossil man. 

These facts render the evolution of man simply in his organic 
RESPscTiNo a'^ery difficult question for thorough-going evo- 

MAN’soROANic lutionists. Of course, there is no pretension to any 
NATURE. knowledge of actual instances of such evolution. 
Where, then, are the proofs? If in the evolution of lower orders 
instances could bo shown of as wide a variation by a single bound 
as that which separates man from the ape, some proof of his evolu- 
tion might therein bo claimed; but there are no such instances. 
Besides, the Darwinian theory excludes the saltatory mode of evo- 
lution, and therefore must pronounce such instances an impossi- 
bility. The only other resource, if any, is in transitional links. 
If some paleontologist should uncover the fossilized remains of an- 
thropoids successively ascending from the ape into a higher likeness 
to man until the last transition seemed possible, much proof would 
be claimed for his evolution. Confessedly, these links are still 
missing. Evolutionists are looking in the direction just pointed 
out. “Where, then, must we look for primeval man? Was the 
oldest h<mjo sapiens pliocene or miocene, or yet more ancient? In 
still older strata do the fossilized bones of an ape more anthropoid, 
or a man more pithecoid, than any yet known await the researches 
of some unborn paleontologist?” ’ That no such discovery has yet 
been made is much against all hope of the future. Evolutionists 
may continue looking, but they should not meantime claim the 
evolution of man just as though the necessary proofs were on hand. 
“No remains of fossil man bear evidence to less perfect ereot- 
ness of structure than in civilized man, or to any nearer approach 
to the man-ape in essential characteristics. The existing man-apes 
belong to lines that reached up to them as their ultimatum; but 

I Huxley: Man’* P{ac«t».ya(ure, pp. 181, 188. * • 

’Mature and the Bible, v. *Ma»'e Place in Nature, p. 184. 
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of that line which is supposed to have reached upward to man, not 
the first link below the lowest level of existing man has jet been 
found. This is the more extraordinary in view of the fact that, 
from the lowest limits in existing man, there are all possible grada- 
tions up to the highest; while below that limit there is an abrupt 
fall to the ape-level, in which the cubic capacity of the brain is 
one-half less. If the links ever existed, their annihilation without 
trace is so extremely improbable that it may be pronounced im- 
possible. Until some are found, science cannot assert that they 
ever existed.”' 

Other difficulties than the wide separation of man from all lower 
orders beset the theory of his evolution. We should 
not be misled by all that we hear about the anthropoid ilt specially 
ape, nor lured into the notion of some one family spe- **^*^"^*^®- 
cially man-like. Nor should we admit the notion of an ascending 
scale of man-likeness through a succession of ape families until the 
higher points of similarity converge in a single family. There is 
in these families no such prophecy of the evolution of man. That 
the ape families do not in any order of succession represent a growth 
of anthropoid quality an eminent scientist clearly points out.® In 
his careful study of the question, Mivart shows that the points of 
likeness to man are widely distributed among the ape families, and 
in a very miscellaneous way. Thus there is no gathering of anthro- 
poid qualities into any one family, and no ascension through the 
several families toward a higher man-likeness. In fact, in the 
words of the illustrious Dutch naturalists, Messrs. Shroeder van 
der Kolk and Vrolik, the lines of affinity existing between differ- 
ent primates construct rather a network than a ladder."® There 
can be no ascent toward man through such a state of facts. Hence 
the perplexity of evolutionists in locating the parentage of man, 
whether in the chimpanzee, or in the gibbon, or in the gorilla, 
or in the orang, or in some other ape family. Of later years the 
gorilla has been in much favor. Mivart, however, sends him to 
the rear and denies him all chance of appropriating the high honor 
of fatherhood to mankind. It seems impossible for evolutionists 
to construct a ladder out of such a web, so as to gain any ascent 
toward man. 

Wallace studied this same question, and recognized its perplexi- 
ties. On the whole, then, we find that no one of the TteTiMONv of 
great apes can be positively asserted to be the nearest Wallace. 
to man in structure. Each of them approaches him in certain 

IDaiia t Geology p. 608. ® Mivart : Man and Apes; part iii. 

»JWa.,pp. 175, 176. 
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oharaoteristics, while in others it is widely removed, giving the 
idea, so consonant witii the theory of evolution as developed by 
Darwin, that all are derived from a common ancestor, from which 
the existing anthropoid apes as well as man have diverged/’ ' The 
ape>parentage of man is thus abandoned, while an earlier parentage 
common to ape and man is assumed. The present tendency of 
evolutionists is strongly toward this view. Olearly, the reason for 
it arises from the insuperable difficulties which beset the theory of 
an ape-parentage of man. How are they less in the new view? 
There is no reason to think a remoter ancestor more anthropoid than 
the ape. No evidence is given of such a fact. Thus, too, the line 
is lengthened, instead of shortened, along which the missing links 
must be found, in order to any proof of the evolution of man. 
There is really no proof of the evolution of man’s organic nature. 

NattCralistic evolution assumes the burden of proving the evolu- 
Mo Aoconw til® whole nature of man. No exception can 

or MIND. be made in respect to his mental and moral nature. A 

theory which begins with the fire-mist as its only material, and the 
forces latent therein as its only agencies, must proceed to the end 
with such equipment. No other essence or agency can be admitted 
or assumed at any point in the evolutionary process. Tho natural- 
istic evolution of man’s mental nature involves infinitely greater 
difficulty than the evolution of his organic nature. This is the 
reason for the imperative demand for a new definition of matter. 
We already have Tyndall’s view of the absurdity of evolution on 
the definition current in science since the time of Democritus. 
Others join him in the demand for a new definition which shall 
thoroughly transform matter. If only they had the power of tran- 
Bubstantiation, success might crown their endeavor. However, a 
new name does not change an old nature. Matter is still the very 
same. Some adopt a Hylozoistio view of nature. Others are forced 
into idealism or agnosticism. Matter is nothing substantively, or 
a mystical something about which we know nothing. All this 
makes full concession that matter as we know it, mid as it really is, 
cannot be the source of mind, and that the higher nature of man 
could not have its origin in naturalistic evolution. 

As previously stated, many evolutionists, and some who hold the 
evolution of the organic nature of man, do not admit the origin of 
his higher faculties in this mode. They deny its possibility on the 
very principles of evolution. Wallace is an instance, and his view 
may have the greater weight because he is a Darwinian, and might 
^ly have dtuinod to share with Darwin the originality*of his 
* Wallsoa: VarurtfUm, pp. 458, 468. 
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theory. But with the oonclusion of Darwin, "that man^s entire 
nature and all his faculties, whether moral, intellectual, 
or spiritual, have been derived from their rudiments in tub 

lower animals,^' he joins issue. We need not follow ■tolutio» of 

• MIND 

his discussion; but he shows the impossibility of such 
an evolution of our higher faculties, such as the mathematical, mu- 
sical, artistic, and moral.' 

4. No Disproof of Theism . — Only in its extreme form is evolu- 
tion antitheistic. We have seen that eminent scientists hold the 
nebular cosmogony and the evolution of species as a method of the 
divine agency in creation, and hence in the fullest accord with 
theism. So that the proof of evolution as a process in nature would 
not in itself prove any thing against theism. But the theory of 
evolution is yet in an hypothetic state. It is not yet an io k 

established science. The diversities of theory among only an ht- 
evolutionists deny it a scientihc position. There are 
many gaps yet to be closed; * many facts not yet adjusted to the 
theory, and serious deficiencies of direct proof. “ Those who hold 
the doctrine of evolution are. by no means ignorant of the uncer- 
tainty of their data, and they only yield to it a provisional assent. 
They regard the nebular hypothesis as probable, and, in the utter 
absence of any evidence to prove the act illegal, they extend the 
method of nature from the present into the past.”’ Evolution 
then is an inference from a mere hypothesis. This is not the 
method of science. Hypothesis is an utterly insufficient ground 
for any science. No theory can claim a scientific position until it 
has verified itself by facts. 

In some instances there are generalizations from a few observed 
facts. Thus from the observed co-existence of certain characteris- 
tics in a few animals their invariable co-existence is inferred. This 


inference, however, is not in itself a scientific principle, and be- 
comes such only on the warrant of the uniformity of nature. But 
the theory of evolution has the warrant of no such law. Produc- 
tion in kind rules the propagation of life. This is a most certain 
generalization. But it is one which gives no support to the theory 
of evolution. Indeed, it is in direct opposition to the origin of 
species in the mode of evolution.* 

Much more is the evolution of man a mere hypothesis. The sci- 


* 'Wallaoe : Darwinism, pp. 461-478. 

’ MoCosh : Christianity and Positivism, pp. 848-846. 

' Tyndall : Fragments of Science, p. 456. 

’ Wlnohell : EvolutUm, p. 54 ; Dawson : Story of the Earth and Man, p. 827 ; 
Qnatrefoges ; The Human Species, p. 80. 
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entific proof of it is hardly a pretension. It is an inference from 
PURELY MY- hypothesis of evolution in the lower forms of life. 
poTHETio RE- Wo have already seen how Huxley attempted its deduc- 
spKcnNo MAN. hypothesis. It is really in the same 

way that Wallace maintains the origin of man^s organic nature in 
evolution.* It is a very common method. The method, however, 
is utterly unscientific. The truth is that the deductive method 
is wholly inapplicable to such a science. It is the method of 
mathematics and metaphysics, to which evolution is foreign, and 
not of the natural sciences, which include evolution.* The origin 
of man in the mode of evolution is without proof. And this resort 
to deductive proof, at once utterly unscientific and in open viola- 
tion of logical method, is a confession that the theory is without 
the facts necessary to its scientific verification. Opposed to such 
an unwarranted inference of the evolution of man are the over- 
whelming disproofs of such an origin. Surely such a state of facts 
can make nothing against the proofs of theism. 

If the origin of new species in the mode of evolution were of 
NATURALISTIC occurrcuce, and open to the most searching ob- 

EvoLUTioNUN- sorvation, a purely naturalistic evolution could neither 
PROTABLE. known nor proved. A supernatural agency in the 

process would not be open to sense-perception, but would be mani- 
fest in our reason. This accords with the theory of many evo- 
lutionists. Scientific authority is very largely against a purely 
naturalistic evolution.* This fact means the more because it arises 
from scientific or philosophic grounds, not from religious predilec- 
tion, What is the conclusion? As evolution is yet in an hypothetic 
state; as a purely naturalistic evolution is in the nature of it un- 
provable; and as scientists are by a very weighty preponderance 
against such a doctrine, there is nothing in the theory which in the 
least discredits the proofs of theism.* 

' DanutniEffi, p. 446. * Krauth-Fleming : VbcadwZary, ‘‘Deduction.” 

’Darwin: The Origin of Species; The Descent of Man; ProfesBor Gray: 
Darwiniana ; Haeckel : History of Creation ; History of the Evolution of Man f 
Mivart: On the Genesis of Species; Man and Apes; Lessons from Nature; 
Schmidt : Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism; Wallace : Contributions to the 
Theory of Natural Selection; Darwinism; Wilson; Chapters on Evolution; 
Conn : Evolution of To-day ; Hodge : What is Darwinism f WincheU : Evo- 
lution ; Joseph Cook: Biology, leots. ii, iii, “Concessions of Evolutionists;” 
Dawson : Nature and the Bible, lects. iv-vi ; Story of the Earth and Man, 
chaps. ziT, zv ; Quatrefages : The Human Species. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANTITHEISTIO AGNOSTIOinM. 

That form of agnosticism with which are here concerned 
A^il] appear in the discussion. It belongs t ) pantheism, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, has its special representatives in Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton and Herbert Spencer. 

I. Denial op Divine Personality. 

1. Asswnption of Limitation m Personality . — The pantheistic 
view is stated as follows: Personality only exists on panthkistic 
condition of a limitation, that is to say, by a negation, view. 
From this it follows that Infinite Being, excluding all negation and 
all limit, excludes also all personality. To conceive God as a per- 
son, we mus^- attribute to him the forms of human activity, 
thouglit, love, joy, will. But thought supposes variety and succes- 
sion of idea^. Love cannot exist without want, nor joy without sad- 
ness, nor will without effort, and all this implies limitation, space, 
and time. A personal God is therefore limited, mutable, imperfect, 
lie is a being of the same species as man, more powerful, wiser if 
you will, but like him imperfect, and infinitely below an absolute 
principle of existence. ' It will not bo overlooked tliat Saisset has 
thus given, not his own doctrine, but that of pantheism — a doctrine 
which he treats with a masterly analysis and refutation. 

The following passage from Spencer gives the substance of his 
doctrine: Those who espouse this alternative position spencer’s 

— of an ultimate personal cause — make the erroneous doctrine. 
assumption that the choice is between personality and something 
lower than personality; whereas the choice is rather between per- 
sonality and something higher. Is it not just possible that there is a 
mode of being as much transcending intelligence and will as these 
transcend mechanical motion? It is true that we are utterly unable 
to conceive any such higher mode of being. But this is not a rea- 
son for questioning its existence; it is rather the reverse. ® What 
would Spencer think of a theologian who should so reason about 
the Trinity? He has an unquestioning faith in such a higher 

’ Saisset : Modem Pantheism^ vol. i, pp. 11, 12. 

• First Principles, p, 109. 
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mode of being,** but loyaHy to hie nescience of the Infinite per* 
mitted only an hypothetic statement of it. The passage cited, 
especially as taken in connection ■with his doctrine of the Absolute, 
plainly denies the diyine personality as a limitation and imperfec- 
tion. In the same connection he declares the ascription of per- 
sonal attributes to God a degradation of him. Then follows a 
homily upon " the impiety of the pious *' who meanly worship God 
as a person instead of reverently worshiping the Unknowable Ab- 
solute. There is the charitable concession of a contingent good, 
an element of truth even within the impious creeds of theology; 
" that while these concrete elements in which each creed embodies 
this soul of truth are bad as measured by an absolute standard, 
they are a good as measured by a relative standard.” ' The stand- 
ard is relative with a personal God; absolute with an unknowable 
Somewhat. But how can the nescience of Spencer reach an abso- 
lute standard? If this Absolute is utterly unknowable, there can 
be no knowledge of an absolute standard of religion. The fount- 
ain of charity still flows. Toleration for the impious creeds is a 
duty because “these various beliefs are parts of the constituted 
order of things; and not accidental but necessary parts. Seeing 
how one or other of them is overy-where present, is of perennial 
growth, and when cut down redevelops in a form but slightly 
modified, we cannot avoid the inference that they are needful ac- 
companiments of human life, severally fitted to the societies in 
which they are indigenous. From the highest point of view, we 
must recognize them as elements in that great evolution of which 
the beginning and the end are beyond our knowledge or concep- 
tion — as modes of manifestation of the Unknowable; and as having 
this for their warrant.” ’ A solace for the Christian conscience in 
an impious worship. There is still a grave question which the 
charity of Spencer has strangely overlooked. It is the question 
whether this palliation may continue in the higher light of his own 
philosophy of the Unknowable. On the other hand, we may even 
suggest a doubt whether ho might not have made a more gracious 
use of the fact that the impious creeds are necessary parts in the 
evolution of the great Unknowable. It was clearly open for him 
to say that, as necessary parts in this evolution, they could not be 
impious even in the worship of a personal God. Enough has been 

LIMITATIONS ^ doctrino of Spencer personality 

or psKsoN- is a limitation and in contradiction to the Infinite. 

That such is the doctrine of Hamilton and Hansel 
will appear under the next head. 

• Pri7ioiple$, pMSl. pp. 121, 18^ 
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' S. ErronwM Doctrine of the Infinite and Absolute . — ^Ab these 
terms are used iu an abstract form, they are not properly definitive, 
but terms in need of definition. The definition which renders 
them essentially contradictory to personality giveS' a sense for which 
there is no need in human thought, no evidence of truth in reality, 
and certainly not the true sense of the divine infinity and absolute- 
ness. In order to roach the truth in the case we require, first, the 
sense of the terms in the philosophy which makes them contradictory 
to personality, and, secondly, their true sense in application to God. 

To the terms infinite and absolute Sir William Hamilton adds 
the term unconditioned as of special significance in his 
philosophy. He notes their distinction, and holds the or aonosti- 
first two to be related to the third as species to genus.’ 

Hence the unconditioned is with him the deepest term. These 
distinctions, however, do not specially concern the relation of the 
doctrine embodied in the terms to the question of the divine 
personality. 

The doctrine of Hamilton, as given in the definition of these 
terms, denies to the unconditioned, and hence to the 
infinite and absolute, cauSil agency, or, at least, holds causal 
such agency to be a contradiction in thought to the agenct. 
unconditioned. A cause is a relative, and what exists absolutely 
as a cause exists absolutely under relation. Schelling has justly 
observed that ^ he would deviate wide as the poles from the idea of 
the absolute who would think of defining its nature by the notion 
of activity.^ But he who would define the absolute by the notion 
of cause would deviate still more widely from its nature; inasmuch 
as the notion of a cause involves not only the notion of a deter- 
mination to activity, but of a determination to a particular, nay, 
a dependent, kind of activity — an activity not immanent, but 
transeunt.^^* If the absolute cannot be a cause, or if the notion of 
causation is contradictory to the absolute, then either God cannot 
be the absolute, or his personality must be contradictory in thought 
to his absoluteness; for the power of causal agency is central to the 
notion of personality. The sense of the absolute or unconditioned 
thus appears in the doctrine of Hamilton as contradictory to the 
divine personality. 

Hansel is properly the expositor of Hamilton, and more fully 
sets forth the implications of his doctrine of the uncon- doctrine of 
ditioned as contradictory to the notion of divine per- mansel. 
sonality. It is proper to cite a few passages from his treatment of 
ibis question. 

* JHwowsiona^ pp. 20, 21. * p. 40. 
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** To oonceiye the Deity as he is, we must conceire him as First 
Oanse, as Absolute, and as Infinite. By the First Cause is meant 
that which produces all things, and is itself produced by none. By 
the Absolute is meant that which exists in and by itself, having no 
necessary relation to any other Being. By the Injinite ia meant 
that which is free from all possible limitation; that thaiTwhich a 
greater is inconceivable; and which, consequently, can receive no 
additional attribute or mode of existence, which it had not from 
all eternity.” ' Little exception need be taken to these definitions 
so far as the true sense of the terms is concerned, but exception 
must be taken to the erroneous inferences drawn from them or the 
false sense given in further statements. The metaphysical repre- 
PANTRBisTto sentation of the Deity, as absolute and infinite, must 
mruoATioN. necessarily, as the profonndest metaphysicians have 
acknowledged, amount to nothing less than the sum of all reality. 
'What kind of an Absolute Being is that,’ says Hegel, 'which does 
not contain in itself all that is actual, even evil included?’ We 
may repudiate the conclusion with indignation; but the reasoning 
is unassailable.”^ The reasoning is unassailable only on an ex- 
treme and false sense of the absolute, which is contradictory to the 
co-existence of the finite, and equally contradictory to the person- 
ality of God. This consequence appears in the further words of 
Mansel: "A cause cannot, as such, be absolute: the Absolute can- 
not, as such, be a cause. . . . How can the Infinite become that 
which it was not from the first? If causation is a possible mode 
of existence, that which exists without causing is not infinite ; that 
which becomes a cause has passed beyond its former limits.” ’ A 
power of causation may be reckoned an intrinsic mode of being, 
but the becoming a cause is not such a mode. Hence becoming a 
cause is not the acquisition of any new quality of being. These 
obvious and valid distinctions bring to naught the logic of the 
above passage. But the sense of the infinite and absolute as therein 
given is openly contradictory to the divine personality; for person- 
ality and the power of causal agency are inseparable truths. The 
same contradictory sense runs through the further treatment of 
the question. A necessary causation is contradictory to the infinite 
and absolute. A voluntary causation is equally contradictory, be- 
cause it implies consciousness.' The same contradictory sense is 
thus manifest; for it is needless to say that consciousness is an es- 
sential fact of personality. 

Thus, in the doctrine of the infinite and absolute as maintained 

of ReUffbms Thotif^t, 7S. 'Aid., p. 76. * Ibid., -p. Tt. 

*Ibid., pp. 77-79. 
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bj Hamilton and Mansel, personality is not only an inevitable limi< 
tation in human conception, but must be intrinsically . 

a limitation. The reasoning proceeds in this manner: denud the 
Consciousness can only be conceived under the form 
of a variety of attributes; and the different attributes are, by their 
very diversity, conceived as finite. The conception of a moral nat- 
ure — even as we must think of a moral nature in God — is in itself 
the conception of a limit.' But God cannot be a person without a 
distinction of attributes, nor a moral personality without a moral 
nature. If such facts are contradictory to the infinite and abso- 
lute, does it not follow that we must either deny these qualities to 
God or deny his personality? It certainly follows that so far as in 
religious thought God is conceived as a person he is neither infinite 
nor absolute. Thus from Hansel: “But personality, as we con- 
ceive it, is essentially a limitation and a relation.” * 

Herbert Spencer maintains substantially the same doctrine of 
the Absolute, as the ground of contingent existences. apj^cER’a 
How must we think of the First Cause, if we can think doctrine the 
of it at all? “It must be independent. If it is not 
independent it cannot be the First Cause; for that must be the 
First Cause on which it depends. . . . But to think of the First 
Cause as totally independent is to think of it as that which exists 
in the absence of all other existence. . . . Not only, however, must 
the First Cause be a form of being which has no necessary relation 
to any other form of being, but it can have no necessary relation 
within itself. There can be nothing in it which determines change, 
and yet nothing which prevents change. For if it contains some- 
thing which imposes such necessities or restraints, this something 
must be a cause higher than the First Cause, which is absurd. 
Thus the First Cause must be in every sense perfect, complete, 
total: including within itself all power, and transcending all law. 
Or, to use the established word, it must be absolute.” ’ How causa- 
tion, as necessary to finite existences, can arise in such an absolute 
is a question for Mr. Spencer to answer. The only modes of ac- 
tion are in spontaneity or necessity; but both are denied to the ab- 
solute. Yet there can be no causation without action. 

The doctrine of Spencer is further given thus: “ The objects 
and actiofis surrounding us, not less than the phenom- gg ^ 

ena of our owq consciousness, compel us to ask a cause; cadse. 
in our search for a cause, we discover no resting-place until we ar- 
rive at the hypothesis of a First Cause; and we have no alternative 

' Limits of Religious Thought, p. 127. *Rrid,, p. 102. 

* First Prineipies, p. 88. 
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bat to regard this First Cause as the Infinite and Absolute.** ' No 
exception could be taken to these positions, but for the false doc- 
trine of the Infinite and Absolute, which equally with that of Ham- 
ilton and Mansel excludes the divine personality. Indeed, Spencer 
appropriates their doctrine, and freely cites their disoussipns in its 
support. 

It should be said that Spencer adheres to this doctrine with a 
consistency which can scarcely be accorded these eminent Christian 
philosophers. In his own philosophy there was no need, as in their 
theology, to dispose of the doctrine in consistency with Christian 
theism. He repudiates their appeal to faith in God as an immedi- 
ate and necessary datum of the religious consciousness. If a per- 
sonal God is thus saved to their theology, it is difficult to see in 
what consistency with their doctrine of the infinite and absolute. 
This faith, even if a reality, cannot cancel the contradiction of 
that doctrine to the divine personality. What, then, is God as 
thus saved in theology? He cannot be both a person and the in- 
finite and absolute. Or if held to be both, it is against the contra- 
diction of thought. This cannot be satisfactory. 

Such an absolute and infinite as appears in the doctrine under 
iHK TRUE notice is no immediate truth, and no requirement of 
CADBE NOT the mind. In the activities of thought the finite may 
suggest the infinite, the conditioned the absolute, the 
temporal the eternal, the changeable the immutable; but the 
truth or objective reality of these suggestions is not thus either 
given or required. Much less is such an infinite and absolute as 
posited in the doctrine under notice either given or required. The 
necessity of thought, the only necessity, and comprehensive of the 
whole, is for a cause of finite and dependent existences. The ne- 
cessity is definitely and only for such a cause as will account for the 
finite and dependent. Such a cause is no impersonal infinite and 
absolute. The original or first cause which answers to the neces- 
sity of thought must possess the power of a beginning, and an in^ 
telligence equal to the order and adjustments of the cosmos; must 
be equal to the origination of rational and moral personalities. A 
personal God, and only a personal God, can answer to this neces- 
sity of thought. 

There is no such an infinite and absolute as that po^lited in the 
Hb SUCH AN doctrine of Hamilton and Spencer; cq;rtainly no need 
iNriNiTR. of it in human thought, and no proof of it in human 
reason. There must be an eternal being; for otherwise present ex- 
istences must have sprung from nothing, which is unthinkable, 

' Principles, p. 88. 
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An eternal being is by no necessity eternally the totality of being. 
Nor need it be suoh an infinite and absolute that it must at once 
exclude all distinction of attributes and modes, and yet necessarily 
include all actualities and possibilities of both. The infinite which 
must forever be the totality of being is an infinite in the sense of 
magnitdde or bulk, and so space-filling as to allow no room for any 
other existence. To think of the First Cause as finite is to 
think of it as limited. To think of it as limited, necessarily im- 
plies 'a conception of something beyond its limits: it is absolutely 
impossible to conceive a thing as bounded without conceiving a 
region surrounding its boundaries. What now must we say of this 
region? If the First Cause be limited, and there consequently lies 
something outside of it, this something must have no First Cause — 
must be uncaused. . . . Thus it is impossible to think of the First 
Cause as finite. And if it cannot be finite it must be infinite.” ‘ 
With all the use of causal terms, the First Cause is ^ bulk 
here treated simply as being, not as causal agency, ini'initb. 
The being is an infinite magnitude, a bulk filling all space. It is A 
very crude notion. It is only such an infinite that can allow no 
room for the finite. God is not such an infinite. There is no such 
an infinite. The absolute which is, and must forever be, so unre- 
lated that it cannot be a cause — such an absolute being, if an exist- 
ence at all, must be a dead existence, and therefore utterly useless 
for any requirement of thought or any rational account of the 
universe. 

The doctrine of Hamilton and Mansel was maintained in the 
interest of Christian theology, as against the German hamil- 
transcendentalism, the drift of which was into ration- ton and man- 
alism and pantheism. It is true, however, that the 
contention of Hamilton was more direcGy with Cousin, who held 
with the German transcendentalists the capacity of the soul for an 
immediate cognitive vision of the Infinite, though with the rejec- 
tion of its pantheistic implication. The refutation of this tran- 
scendentalism should in itself be reckoned a valuable service; but 
the method of it involves a detriment not less than the gain. 
There was no necessity for the nescience of the Infinite which the 
method involved, or for the representation of personality as con- 
tradictory to the divine infinity. In the doctrine of an imme- 
diate and necessary faith in the divine personality there is little 
relief from the*agno8tici8m which, for our reason, sinks the person- 
ality of God in his infinity. It is not pretended that this faith 
either changes the sense of the Infinite or replaces the consequent 
■* ' Spencer : fVr«< fUneiples, pp. 87, 88, 
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nescience with any true knowledge of Qod. Hence God is still 
i muij o »»- reach of cognitive thought. We may affirm 

oiiNoa BE- his personality as an immediate datum of the religious 
*‘^**'®' consciousness, but for rational thought personality is 
still a limitation. Hence God can be the Infinite for faith only by 
a divorcement of faith from rational thought; indeed, only against 
the contradiction of thought. It is greatly to be lamented that 
men should teach that the only way in which it is possible for ns 
to form any idea of God leads to no tnie knowledge. It does not 
teach us what God is, but what we are forced against reason to 
think he is.”' 

' 3. The True Infinite and Absolute . — In the true sense of these 
terms in application to God we shall find their consistency with his 
personality. 

The true sense of these terms must be determined in view of 
TRUK SENSE OF tho subjoct of thcir predication. Only in the observ- 
TUB INFINITE, anco of this principle can we reach any definite or clear 
fesult. There may be an infinite and absolute without relevancy 
to any question respecting the co-existence of the finite, or the con- 
sistency of causation and personality with itself. Or these terms 
may be used in a false sense, and are so used in the doctrine of the 
unconditioned. 

Space is infinite and absolute — without either limitation or rela- 
tion. Yet it is neither the ground nor cause nor quality of any 
existing thing. There are what we call the spatial qualities of be- 
ing, but these are purely from the nature of the being, and are in 
no sense caused or affected by the nature of space. A body may 
occupy space, or rest or move in space, and undergo great change, 
so that a chaos shall become a cosmos, but space itself is ever the 
same, and without any effect upon that which occupies it or trans- 
pires in it. Hence the questions whether the infinite and absolute 
must be the totality of being, and unrelated, and impersonal, can 
have no relevancy to such an infinite and absolute as space. 

The same is true of duration, also infinite and absolute — ^without 
limit and unrelated. Successional events and uniform revolutions 
of bodies which mark off periods of time to us do not affect dura- 
tion itself: neither does duration affect them. The power of time 
to affect existences and to work changes is purely a figure bf speech. 
All such changes are from interior constitution or exterior influ- 
ence, in neither of which has duration any part. It is without in- 
fluence upon any thing, and is itself unaffected by any. Hence 
there can be no relevancy in the questions whether such an infinite 
' Hodge : Systginatio Theology, toI, i, p. 844. 
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and absolute oau admit the co-ezisteuce of the finite and become 
the relative throngh causal agency. 

We have previously noted the crude and contradictory notion of 
the infinite in the sense of quantity or space-filling be- 
ing, and so space-filling as to preclude all other exist- 
ences — a sense which certainly can have no application 
to God. Yet this sense ever appears in the transcend- 
ental philosophy of the infinite, and is too often present in the doc- 
trine of Hamilton and Mansel. “ The very prevalent tendency in 
philosophic speculation on this subject, to argue as if * our idea of 
infinity arises from the contemplation of quantity, and the endless 
increase the mind is able to make in quantity, by the repeated ad- 
ditions of what portions thereof it pleases,’ ' has led to various uses 
of the term ‘ infinite,’ which are not only inapplicable to the Di- 
vine Being, but even contradictory of his nature. Such, for ex- 
ample, are these: ^an infinite line,’ 'an infinite surface,’ and 'an 
infinite number.’ All such expressions have obviously been used 
from a tacit admission that ' our idea of Infinity arises from tho 
contemplation of quantity.’ But, as I have said, the terms 'infi- 
nite ’ and ' unlimited,’ while they apply to the nature of God, do 
not explain what that nature is, and as soon as the nature of the 
Deity is indicated all these expressions immediately disappear. 
When it is declared that God is a spirit it is affirmed that God is 
not extended, and that all references to quantity are inapplicable to 
him.’” A being infinite in the sense of quantity, and therefore 
preclusive of finite existences, must be infinite in spatial extension. 
Thus the notion inevitably becomes materialistic with respect to 
both the infinite being and the finite existences in question; for 
otherwise the question of co-existence could not arise. bdlk m- 
There is no such an infinite. Whatever is extended in n»w«- 
space in the manner of material bodies must be actually divisible 
into parts, and nothing thus divisible can be infinite. The parts 
must be finite, and yet equal to the whole; therefore the whole can- 
not be infinite, because the finite parts, however many or groat, 
cannot make an infinite. There is no actually infinite line, or sur- 
face, or number. The crude and contradictory notion of the in- 
finite in any sense of quantity should be eliminated from this ques- 
tion. Martineau, having cited from Mansel a passage in which 
there is too much of that notion, says with force; " Now what does 
all this prove? This, and this only: that if we take the words 
' Absolute ’ and ' Infinite ’ to mean that he to whom they are ap* 

’Looke: Essay, 1)ook il, chap, zvii, sec. 7. 

* Oalderwood t PhUonophy of tho Infinite, pp. 183, 184. 
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plicable chdlm up the uniTerse, mental and physical, and preyents 
the existence of every one else, then it is nonsense and clear con* 
tradiction for any one else, who is conscious of his own existence, 
to use these words of God at all. Surely this might hare been said 
without so much circumlocution. And what does Mr. Mansel 
thereby gain? Simply, so far as we can see, that he has estab* 
lished the certain non-existence of any Being in this sense * abso- 
lute ^ or * infinite.^ ” ’ 

The summary method which posits an infinite and absolute 
DIVINE PER- things, and then denies its consistency with 

BONAUTT NOT pcrsonality, cannot be admitted. It has no claim to 
nvED* BT**^A admission on the ground of either a priori or inductiyo 
FALSE DEPiNi- truth. The inconsistency alleged is in the definition 
of the terms, not in their true sense as predicates of the 
First Cause. The inference of inconsistency may be legitimate to 
the premise as determined by definition, but the premise itself is 
an instance of the sheerest material fallacy. The question of the 
divine personality cannot be thus negatively concluded. It is the 
great question of the divine reality, and cannot be disposed of by 
a false definition. God is what he is. As an eternal being, there 
is no cause of his existence, and no reason for his being what he is 
or other than he is. Hence no a priori assumption can bo valid 
against his personality. The reality of a ground of finite and de- 
pendent existences is given as a necessity of thought, and only the 
boldest phenomenalism or positivism can question its truth. But, 
as we previously found, the same law of thought requires by an 
equal necessity the personality of the First Cause. 

The true sense of the infinite and absolute in their application 
to God is given in the perfection of his personal at- 
FiNiirm*PEBr tributes. This accords with the principle previously 
soNALPBRFEc- notod, that the sense of these terms must be deter- 
mined by the nature of the subject of their application. 
God in personality is here the subject. We must not anticipate, 
further than the requirement of the present question, what more 
properly belongs to the treatment of the divine attributes; but we 
cannot conclude the present question without reference to these at- 
tributes. We need not include all. 

God is infinite in knowledge and power. Omniscience and om- 
nipotence are his personal attributes. It may be objected that ob- 
jects of the divine knowledge and products of the divine power are 
finite, and therefore no conclusive manifestation of an infinite knowl- 
edge and power. Things known to God are mostly finite; yet they are 
PhUoso^iev^and Theological, vol. i, pp. 201, 202. 
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such in number, complexity, and relation, especially as we include 
the possible with the actual, that only an omniscient mind can know 
them as he knows them. God has perfect knowledge of himself, 
and this is infinite knowledge of the infinite. Dependent existences 
are finite; yet the power which produced them, and, according to 
their nature as physical or spiritual, set them in their order or en* 
dowed them with intellectual and moral reason, must be infinite. 
There is an infinite love of God. 

It will be easy for the doctrine of the conditioned as the utmost 
limit of human thought, with its inevitable nescience distinct ioh 
of God, to attempt a criticism of this view. With a attriboti* 
ready relapse into the crude and contradictory notion of with infin- 
a quantitative infinity, it must object to a triplicity of 
infinites, with the implication of a fourth — an infinite God with 
three infinite attributes. But the criticism falls with the false and 
contradictory notion of an infinite magnitude or quantity. God is 
a spiritual being, and, with a distinction of attributes, a simple 
unity of being, without any spatial or quantitative quality. His 
measureless personal perfections are not preclusive of finite exist, 
ences. Infinite knowledge, power, and love are neither recipro- 
cally preclusive nor a limitation of each other. The divine knowl- 
edge is not the less for all the knowledge of finite minds, nor the 
divine power less for all the forces of physical nature or power of 
finite wills, nor the divine love less for all the love of human and 
angelic spirits. 

God is the absolute. The absolute is the self-sufficient, the un- 
conditioned, the unrelated, except as voluntarily re- ood thb irub 
lated. Any sense of the absolute which excludes even absoldtb. 
the possibility of relation must be false to the ground or cause of 
finite and dependent existences. Causal agency is the only orig- 
inal of the finite and dependent; but such original must come 
into relation to its own agency and effects. An absolute, therefore, 
which cannot become related cannot be the ground of the finite 
and dependent. God as an eternal personal being, with the per- 
fections of infinite knowledge and power and the free determina- 
tion of his own agency, is absolute in the truest, deepest sense 
of the term. We challenge a comparison with the transcendental 
absolute which precludes personality. Such an absolute must for- 
ever remain unrelated, and therefore can account for nothing. 
Otherwise, the finite, and self-conscious personalities, as really as 
material forms of existence, must be accounted as purely phe- 
nomenal, with the result of a monism which at bottom is pan« 
theism. Far truer and grander is the view of a pereonal God, 
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infinite in his perfections, with the power of free causal a|fency. 
God is the true absolute. 

Thus we find the divine personality consistent with the truest, 
TOLUNTART dccpest seuse of the infinite and absolute. The true 
RELATIONS geuse is not in being itself, but in the perfection of be- 
wiTH THE AB- iug or the perfection of attributes. The infinite is 
SOLUTE. viewed as having an independent being, it is 

not to be regarded as a substance or a separate entity; it is simply 
the quality of a thing, very possibly the attribute of the attribute 
of an object. Thus we apply the phrase to the Divine Being to 
denote a perfection of his nature; we apply it also to all his per- 
fections, such as his wisdom and goodness, which we describe as 
infinite. We cannot think of God as the unconditioned Being 
conditioning himself, without conceiving him as Reality ^ 
ciency^ and Personality, These constitute the conception of the 
divine essence whereby it is what it is. When we think of the 
attributes of such a Being we must necessarily conceive them as 
Absolute, Infinite, and Perfect,^^^ ^^In particular, Mansel sought 
to show that God could not bo thought of as cause, because as cause 
it must be related to its effect. He cannot, then, be creator, be- 
cause as such there must be a relation between God and the world. 
But this objection overlooks the fact that relation in the abstract 
does not imply dependence. The criticism would bo just if the 
relation were necessary and had an external origin. But as the re- 
lation is properly posited and maintained by himself there is noth- 
ing in it incompatible with his independence and absoluteness.^^* 
As wo thus expose and eliminate the contradictory notion of a 
quantitative infinite and absolute, and find the true sense of the 
terms in the perfection of personal attributes, their consistency 
with the divine personality is manifest. Only a personal God, in- 
finite and absolute in the perfection of his attributes, can answer 
in human thought for any rationale of finite and dependent exist- 
ences. God in personality is the true infinite and absolute. 

4. Personality the Highest Perfection, — This we confidently 
maintain against the assumption of pantheism, and against the 
theistio nescience which posits an infinite and absolute inconsistent 
with personality. The question may be appealed to the clearest 
logical judgment and to the profoundest intuitions of the reason. 
In the orders of existence directly known to us man is the highest, 
and the highest by virtue of the :^ts of personidity. If this be not 

^MoOobIi : Intuitions of the Mind^ p. 107* 

* Cooker : Theistio Conception of the Worlds p» 41* 

*Bowxie: Metajjhysies^ p» ISL 
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the truth, then judgment and reason are no longer trustworthy 
and we are incapable of any rational treatment of the 
question. Judgment and reason are trustworthy, and at thk ukau 
the truth we stated is aboye question. With this basis 
of truth, we may rise to the thought of God, and find in per- 
sonality the highest conception of his perfection. In all the range 
of being, finite and infinite, personal attributes are the highest. 
What impersonal terms can replace the personal with any compara- 
ble idea of God? In the yague and contradictory use of the terms 
infinite, absolute, unknowable, inscrutable, in application to the 
original cause of finite and dependent existences, with personality 
lost in the confusion, there is an infinite descent from the notion of 
God as personal cause. 

There is a false principle underlying all the speculations in which 
personality is held to be a limitation. It is the princi- 
ple that all determination, predication, or distinction jL^*ru^CT*Al 
of attributes is a limitation, or, in the extreme form of 
Spinoza, a negation. We cannot know the infinite and 
absolute, because as such it exists out of all limitation and relation. 
If we predicate intelligence, will, affection, causal agency of God, 
we so distinguish his attributes and bring him into relation to the 
products of his agency as to deny his infinity and absoluteness. 
This denial is on the principle that all predication is limitation or 
negation. This point is so admirably treated by another that the 
citation of his words should be heartily approyed. 

If I do not mistake, the whole system of those reasonings rests 
on an error common to skepticism and pantheism, which formerly 
misled, and still deceiyes, many a superior mind. This error con- 
sists in maintaining that eyery determination is a negation. Omnis 
determinatio negatio est, says Hamilton after Spinoza. Nothing 
can be falser or more arbitrary than this principle. It arises from 
the confusion of two things essentially different, namely, the limits 
of a being, and its determinate and constitntiye characteristics. I 
am an intelligent being, and my intelligence is limited; these are 
two facts equally certain. The possession of intelligence is the 
constitntiye characteristic of my being, which distinguishes me 
from the brute being. The limitation imposed on my intellect, 
which can only see a small number of truths at a time, is my limit, 
and this is what distinguishes me from the Absolute Being, from 
the Perfect Intelligence which sees all truths at a single glance. 
That which constitutes my imperfection is not, certainly, my being 
intelligent; therein, on the contrary, lies the strength, the rich- 
noss, and the dignity of my being. What constitutes my weakness 
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and my nothingness is that this intelligence is inclosed in a nar< 
rov circle. Thus, inasmuch as I am intelligent, 1 participate in 
being and perfection; inasmuch as I am only intelligent within 
certain limits, 1 am imperfect. 

** It follows from this very simple analysis that determination 
and negation, far from being identical, differ from each other as 
much as being and nothing. According as a being has more or 
less determinations, qualities, and specific characteris- 
B«fNo* AS* ITS tics, it occupies a rank more or less eleyated in the 
DKTKRiiiNA- gcale of existence. Thus, in proportion as you sup- 
press qualities and determinations, you sink from the 
animal to the vegetable, from the vegetable to brute matter. On 
the other hand, exactly in proportion as the nature of beings is 
complicated, in proportion as their bodies are enriched with new 
functions and organs, as their intellectual and moral faculties be- 
gin to be displayed, as more delicate senses are added to their 
grosser senses, to sensation, memory, to memory, imagination, then 
the superior faculties, reasoning, and reason, and will, you rise 
nearer and nearer to man, the most complicated being, the most de- 
termined and the most perfect in creation. . . . God is the only 
being absolutely determined. For there must be something inde- 
termined in all finite beings, since they have always imperfect pow- 
ers, which tend toward their development after an indefinite manner. 
God alone the complete Being, the Being in whom all powers 
are actualized, escapes by his own perfection from all progress, 
and development, and indetermination. It would be a pure illu- 
sion to imagine that different determinations could, by any chance, 
limit or contradict each other. Could intelligence prevent liberty? 
or the love of the beautiful extinguish the love of the good? or 
truth, or beauty, or happiness be any hinderance, the one to th* 
other? Is it not evident, on the contrary, that these are things 
perfectly analogous and harmonious, which, far from exclud- 
ing, require each other, which always go together in the best be- 
ings of the universe, and, when they are conceived in their eternal 
harmony and plenitude, constitute the living unity of God? 

** Now, let us hear our skeptics. They say the Absolute excludes 
pnrEOTioN or limits, and, consequently, all determination. I re- 
iioNTHB pkr" Absolute has no limits, it is tme, that is to 

ricTioN or say, that his being and the powers that are in him are 
dl full, complete, infinite, eternal; but far from these 
determinations limiting his being, they characterize and consti- 
tute it." ‘ 

’ Saisaet s Modem PantheUm, toI, ii, pp. 6d-7!^ 
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Unity is a perfection of being; but the highest unity lies in the 
harmony of differentiated qualities. Man^ most complex of creat- 
urely orders directly known to us, is yet a higher unity than any 
other. This higher unity is in personality; and personality is the 
highest perfection. In the plenitude and harmony of personal at- 
tributes in God there is an infinite perfection of unity. Herbert 
Spencer was far astray from truth and reason in saying that the 
question of personality in the First Cause was not a question be- 
tween personality and something lower, but one between person- 
ality and something higher. There is nothing higher. Person- 
ality is the highest perfection. Being without quali- pr^goNAUTY 
ties or attributes is a blank in itself, and a blank for the perfkc- 
thought. Also, it must be added, that it is a strange ovqod. 
perversion of thought which takes this capui mortimm, this logical 
phantom, and gives it the place of the highest reality, the object 
of profoundest veneration, in bowing down to which science and 
religion are to find their ultimate reconciliation. For, in so doing, 
we are simply turning away from all the concrete wealth of the 
world of thought and being, and deifying the barest, thinnest ab- 
straction of logic. It is not too much to say that almost any object 
of reverence would be more worthy than this, and that in nature- 
worship, animal worship, even the lowest fctichisrn, there is a higher 
cultus than in the blind veneration of the philosophic Absolute. ‘ 

If we compare the Absolute of pantheism, or as posited in the 
doctrine of Hamilton and Spencer, with the theistic con- 

conception of Moses and the prophets and apostles, the ception of 
infinite transcendence of the latter must be manifest. 

Can any impersonal somewhat, however styled, be comparable with 
the divine Father as revealed by the divine Son ? Personality is 
the highest perfection of the Absolute.’ 

II. DEiTiAL OF Divine Cognoscibility. 

1. The Infinite Declared Unthinkable. — It is the doctrine of 
Hamilton and Mansel, as also of others, that the Infinite is un- 
knowable and unthinkable. As in relation to God, this is the doc- 
trine of theistic nescience. God may be the object of faith, but is 
beyond the reach of cognitive thought. This consequence is inevi- 

^ Oaird : Philosophy of Religion^ p. 88. 

• Cooker i Theistic Conception of the Worlds pp. 42, 48 ; Martinean ; Essays, 
vol. i, pp. 292, 298 ; Fisher : Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, pp. 
69-71 ; Herbert : Modem Realism, pp. 408-423 ; Mansel : Limits of Religious 
Thought, pp, 108, 104 ; Christlieb : Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, Third 
Lecture, ill, Iv. 
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table, if the principles of the doctrine be true. Beligious thought, 
LiuiTATioN OP thought in any other sphere, is conditioned by 

BBLioious the mental capacity. There might be a revelation of 
iHouoHT. truths undiscoverable by the mind itself, or a divine 
illumination which should raise the power of thought to its highest 
capacity, but this power would stiU be conditioned by the mental 
capacity. Nor is there for us any immediate vision of God wherein 
we may grasp him in a comprehensive knowledge. These facts 
disprove the transcendentalism which Hamilton controverted, but 
they neither imply nor prove the nescience of God which he main- 
tained. 

The analysis of this doctrine will place it in a clearer view. 
ANALYsm OP Thought is finite and relative; therefore it can have no 
THBDocTKiNs. cognitivo appreheusioH of the infinite and absolute. 
The only movement of thought toward the infinite is in thinking 
away the finite. The thinking is thus purely negative, and the 
infinite forever reachless. In denying the qualities of the finite to 
the infinite the finite supplies the whole content of thought. The 
absolute is both unrelated and infinite, while thought is condi- 
tioned by relations or a distinction of qualities, both of which are 
declared to be contradictory to the absolute. With such elements 
of the doctrine, it follows that, if God is such an infinite and ab- 
solute, he is unknowable and unthinkable. 

Such a doctrine of theistic nescience is spread widely upon the 
pages of Hamilton and Mansel in the treatment of this question. 
The culmination of the doctrine is in these words: “ The Divinity, 
in a certain sense, is revealed; in a certain sense is concealed: 
cnuiiNATioK known and unknown. But the last 

IN WORSHIP, and highest consecration of all true religion must be 
an altar — Gey — * To the unknown and unhnowalle 

Ood.”*^ 

Such an altar Paul found in Athens. Was this the last and 
highest consecration of all true religion? It was such in style, if 
not in truth. However many and great the errors and supersti- 
tions of the Athenians, it seems that this altar signified no defect 
of either truth or worship. Yet Paul assumes a very serious de- 
fect in both. Plainly in his mind the ignorance of their worship 
was in their ignorance of the true God. Him therefore he would 
declare or make known, that they might worship him in truth. 
Paul had not attained to this theistic agnosticism. Hence in the 
declaration of the true God there is not a word about an unthink- 
able in&iite, or an absolute blank for thought; there is the deolara- 
' HaMilton : DUovMUma, p. 22. 
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tion of a personal God, Creator and Lord of all, and whose off- 
spring we are.* 

2. Concerning the Limitation of Religious Thought. — ke pre- 
viously stated, religious thought, just as thought on other ques- 
tions, is conditioned by the mental capacity and the laws of think- 
ing. The mind does not become divine by the study of divine 
things. The thinking is still human, however divine the subject, 
or whatever the divine revelation or illumination. Christianity 
makes no pretension to a comprehensive knowledge of God. Such 
a pretension is the extravagance of the transcendentalism which 
professedly grasps the Infinite in the mode of an immediate vision, 
but mostly loses the divine personality in the pretended knowledge. 
Along the Christian centuries it has been the wont of 

° , , NO COMPRK- 

theologians to confess the inadequacy of thought to the hknsion op 
full comprehension of God. It was very easy, therefore, 
for Hamilton, as for others, to array such eminent Christian authors 
— Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, Chrysostom, Grotius, Pascal, and 
others — as witnesses to this limitation of religious thought. He 
could hardly claim their authority for his own doctrine of theistic 
nescience. Surely such a doctrine was far from their thought. 
Their meaning was simply the divine incomprehensibility — a very 
familiar truth in Christian theology. Hence their utterances are 
valueless for the doctrine of theistic nescience as against the doc- 
trine of a true knowledge of God in religious thought. 

3. Qod Truly Knowahle, — There may be a true knowledge — 
true in the measure of it — which is not fully comprehensive of its 


subject. It is easy to embody the contrary doctrine in a definition 
of thinking. If such definition be true, God must be ^(j^osticdef- 
unthinkable and unknowable. Cognitive thought must i n i t i o n of 
fully compass the subject. But human thought can- 
not compass the infinite. Thinking is possible only under condi- 
tions of limitation, which must place the infinite beyond the reach 
of thought. Such is the summary method of this doctrine. To 
think is to condition; and conditional limitation is the fundamental 
law of the possibility of though t.^^’ ManseP and Spencer^ hold 
the same doctrine. The meaning is that only the conditioned 
and limited is thinkable. The law may be valid against the com- 
prehension of God in thought, but Is not valid against all cognitive 
thought of God. 

The central position of this doctrine is that all thought of the 
infinite is purely negative, and only of the finite which is denied to 


* Aots :kvii| 22-31. * Hamilton ; DUcussionaj p. 21. 

qf Eeliffious Thought, pp. 28, 99. ^ First PriMsipUs, pp. 81, 82. 
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infinite. ** The unconditioned is incognizable and inconceiv* 
able ; its notion being only of the conditioned, which 
last can alone be positively known or conceived.”' If 
this be true, the terms infinite and unconditioned have 
no positive meaning, signify no positive content of 
Yet, while negative in form, they are predicates in fact, 
and therefore must have a positive sense. There can be no pred- 
ication without a subject, and no subject except in positive 
thought. The full comprehension of a subject in thought is not 
necessary to predication, but the cognitive apprehension of it is 
absolutely necessary. We cannot affirm the infinity and absolute- 
ness of God without the apprehension of God in thought; for this 
would be predication without a subject, which the laws of thought 
render impossible. Such is the fallacious outcome of the doctrine 
which places God beyond the reach of cognitive thought. 

It is not true that the notion of the unconditioned or infinite is 
“ only negative ” of the finite, and the finite the only content of 
APPKAi. TO thought. We appeal the question to consciousness it- 
coNscious- self. Infinite space and infinite duration are more for 
thought than the mere negation of finiteness. Con- 
sciousness is indeed witness that wo cannot comprehend either in 
thought; but consciousness is equally witness of a form and con- 
tent of thought which are not merely of the finite. The same is 
true in our thought of God. We cannot indeed fully comprehend 
God, but our thinking is not purely negative, with only the finite 
for content. The Infinite is reached in cognitive thought. Wo 
rest this issue on the testimony of consciousness." 

So far, we have maintained the issue against the nescience of the 
Infinite as it is interpreted in this antitheistic agnosticism. In this 
view of the question the result is entirely satisfactory. Our posi- 
iH* TBc* w- much clearer and stronger with the true notion 

miTK TBDLT of God US tho Infinite. We have previously shown the 
knowabls. erroneousness of the doctrine which denies the know- 
ableness of the Infinite; that there is no such an Infinite as this 
agnosticism maintains; no demand for it in reason; no proof of its 
existence; no use for it in the universe. Most of all is God not 
such an Infinite. God, the true Infinite, is a personal being, with 
the attributes of personality in absolute perfection. The essential 
attributes of all personality, intellect, sensibility, and will are 
realities known in our own consciousness. That these attributes 


' Hamilton : DUciusima, p. 19. 

*Oalderwood: IWloaojAy of the Infinite, pp. 266-368; Martinean: Eeeaye, 
toL i, pp. 296-208. ^ 
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are infinite in God does not render them unthinkable or unknow- 
able. Through his moral government and providential agency God 
is truly knowable. In the view of Spencer, the Absolute is too 
great for any apprehension in cognitive thought. The real diffi- 
culty for knowledge in his Absolute is in its utter blankness, not 
in its greatness. When the false Infinite is replaced with the true, 
the personal God, the Infinite is manifestly thinkable and know- 
able. 

In the results of this discussion it is clearly seen that this form 
of antithoistio agnosticism is without force against the truth of 
theism. ‘ 

^Calderwood: Philosophy of the Infinite; Fisher: Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Beliefs pp. 85-103 ; Harris : The Self^Revelation of Qody pp. 173-182 ; 
Porter : The Human Intellect^ part iv, chap, viii ; Martineau : Essays^ Philo- 
sophical and Theological, vol. i, pp. 334-243 ; Bascom : Philosophy of Religion, 
chap, iv ; Herbert ; Modem Realism, pp. 430-441. 

General reference, — Theistic literature has become so voluminous that only 
a selection can be given in such a reference. We shall not be careful to omit 
all works previously referred to, or from which citations have been made. 

Cud worth: The Intellectual System of the Universe; Howe: The Living 
Temple, part i ; Paley : Natural Theology ; The Bridgewater Treatises ; Hickok : 
Creation and Creator ; Saisset: Modem Pantheism; Diman: Tfw TheistUi Ar- 
gument; Argyll; The Reign of Law; Chadboume: Natural Theology; Ban- 
dies; First Principles of Faith; Harris; Philosophical Basis of Theism; The 
Self •‘Revelation of God; Tullooh: Theism; Bowne: Studies in Theism; Phi- 
losophy of Theism ; Thompson ; Christian Theism ; Buchanan ; Modem Athe- 
ism; Blakie; Natural History of Atheism; Flint: Theism; Antitheistic The- 
ories; Cocker; Theistic Conception of the World; Janet: Final Causes; 
Bishop Foster : ITieism, 
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THEOLOGY, 


This part is for the discussion of truths relating directly to God. 
For the representation of these truths we place at its head the 
single term theology. Some think that its modem use in a much 
wider sense renders it inappropriate for such representation. Hence 
we often find with it some interpretative phrase or limiting word. 
Wo thus have, in form, theology — doctrine of God; oftener, theol- 
ogy proper. This is neither graceful in style nor definitive in 
sense. Appropriateness still lies in the etymological sense. The- 
ology thus means a doctrine of God, and may properly represent 
all the truths more directly relating to him. Primarily it was used 
in this sense. We so use it here; and we thus secure a symmetry 
of terms not otherwise attainable for the several parts of systematic 
theology. 

* CHAPTER I. 

O-OD IN BEINO. 

I. Being and Atxbibutb. 

1. Definitive Sense of Attribute . — In a general sense an attribute 
is any thing which may be affirmed of its subject. This wider 
sense may include what is accidental as well as what is essential. 
In the more definite sense an attribute is any quality or property 
which is intrinsic to the subject, which characterizes and differ- 
entiates it, and by virtue of which the subject is what it is. 

Attribute, property, quality, faculty, power, are in common use 
much in the same sense, though mostly with some distinction in 
application. Thus extension, solidity, divisibility are properties or 
qualities of body; intellect, sensibility, will^re faculties or powers 
of mind; omniscience, goodness, omnipotence are attributes of God. 
We do not allege an invariable uniformity in such distinctions of 
application, yet we think them common. We certainly do not use 
the term faculty in application to either body or God, while it is 
the common term in application to the human mind* 
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^ Distinctive Sense of Being. — Qualities are neither possible nor 
ihii^able as separate or self-subsisting facts. For both thought 
and reality body is more than its properties, mind more than its 
ftoulties, God more than his attributes. Sensationalism or pos- 
itivism may, in a helpless agnosticism, be content with the sur- 
face of things or with the merest phenomenalism; but for deeper 
thought, the thought without which there is neither true science nor 
philosophy, properties, faculties, attributes must have a ground in 
essential being. The necessity is as absolute as that of a subject 
to its predicate in a logical proposition. 

The essence of being is a truth of the reason, not a cognition of 
BBiNOATMiTH Tho reality is none the less sure because 

or TBK RKA- such a truth. Physical properties must have a ground 
in a material substance, l^ason equally determines 
for the mental faculties a necessary basis in mind. For the divine 
attributes there must be a ground in essential divine being. Bea- 
son is in each case the indisputable authority. The distinctive 
sense of being in God is that it is the ground of his attributes. 

3. Connection of Attribute and Being . — We are again within 
the sphere of reason, not in that of experience. As there is no 
empirical grasping of essential being, so there is no such grasping 
of the connection of attribute and subject. Even reason cannot 
know the mode of this connection. But reason can and does af- 
firm it to be most intrinsic. Tho connection is in no se^ a loose 
or separable one. Being is not as a vessel in which attributes may 
be placed and from which they may be withdrawn; not as a ground 
on which they may repose as a building upon its foundation or a 
statue upon its pedestal, and which may remain after their removal. 
BiiNQ AND connection must be most intrinsic, so that neither 
ATTRIBUTE is nor cun bo without tho othoT. Being and attribute 
INSEPARABLE. Separable in abstract thought, but inseparable in 
reality. Neither can exist without the other. While extension 
must have a basis in material body, such body must exist in exten- 
sion. While intellect must have a ground in mind, mind must 
have the faculty of intelligence. In the present conditioning rela- 
tion of a nervous organism to the activities of the mental powers 
their normal working may be interrupted or temporarily suspended, 
but they must ever exist potentially in mind, because necessary to 
the very notion of mind. In the very being of God are all his 
attributes. Without them he would not be God. 

4. Method of Treatment . — ^While attribute and being are 
correlatives of thought and inseparable in fact, they are separable in 
abstract thought, and fo;;, clearness of view must be so separated. 
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Only thus can we attun to the traer notion of attribute and subjeot 
respeotiTely, and in the unity of being. 

What is thus generally requisite to a true method is specially 
requisite in the study of the truths now in question. A right view 
of God as subject is necessary to the truer notion of his attributes, 
and therefore to the truer notion of himself. It is only in a dis- 
tinctive view of God as subject that we can reach the ground of a 
scientific classification and category of his attributes. 

5. Common Error of Method . — The common error in the treat- 
ment of these questions is in the omission of all distinction between 
the being of God and his attributes — such an error as would appear 
in the omission of all distinction between subject and predicate, 
which must render impossible any logical process or result. The 
truths which directly relate to God as subject are drawn into the 
circle of his attributes. For instance, spirituality, the very essence 
of his being, is classed and treated as an attribute. But an attri- 
bute of what ? There is nothing deeper than essential being of 
which it may be an attribute. With such an error of method, it is 
not strange that the classification of the attributes is felt to be most 
difficult. The result is that mostly the modes of classification are 
purely arbitrary. With a proper distinction between subject and 
attribute in God, most of with the deepest and most determina- 
tive truth of God as the ground of his own attributes, a scientific 
classification is clearly attainable. But this question may be de- 
ferred for Ihe present, as it must recur with the distinct treatment 
of the Attribute.' 


II. Spirituality op Being. 

1. Notion of Being through Attribute . — As the essence of be- 
ing is a truth only of the reason, but cognizable only 
on some knowledge of its qualities, so a rational notion 
of the nature of being must be conditioned in a like b*>»o and 
manner. This law of the notion of being may seem to 
require a study of properties previous to any inquiry into the nature 
of the substance in which they are grounded. It would so require 
in the case of an entirely new question. But the present is not a 
new question; and we may so far anticipate the more direct treat- 
ment of the divine attributes as to appropriate our present knowl- 
edge of them in a previous inquiry into the divine nature. There 
are two other facts which legitimate this course. One is that we 
are here directly within the sphere of revelation, pre-eminently the 

* Sir William Hamilton: Lectures on Metaphysiosy pp. 104-100 ; D. H. Ham* 
tlton: AuMogy, part 1, obap, ii ; Porter; The Human hMXecty pp, 619-680» 
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•p^re of truth respecting the nature of God as well as of his at- 
tributes. The other is that the real question of the divine attri- 
butes is not so much the question of their kind as that of their 
perfection. A complete analysis of this question finds the attributes 
of God to be distinctively and exclusively personal in kind. But 
as such they are involved in the profound question of the personal- 
ity of God. The truth of his personality carries with it the truth 
of his personal attributes. The question of their perfection still 
remains; and this is distinctively the question of the divine attri- 
butes. The question of personality may, therefore, properly pre- 
cede this question of the attributes. Personality is related to spir- 
ituality as its necessary ground. It is true that neither personality 
nor spirituality can be properly treated without a forward glancing 
at the personal attributes. But with the distinctive sense of the ques- 
tion of the divine attributes it is in the order of a proper method to 
treat previously the questions of both spirituality and personality. 

2. Requirement for Spiritual Being . — As the notion of essential 

being is conditioned on some knowledge of properties, 
con8istb1»ct 80 the notion of a distinction of subjects must be 
or AiTRiBCTB through some known distinction of properties. As 

an attnbute requires a subject, so it requires a sub- 
ject answering in kind to its own distinctive quality. The 
latter requirement is as absolute as the former. For the two 
kinds of facts classed as the properties of body and the faculties of 
mind reason must imperatively determine essentially distinct and 
different subjects. Empirical science can allege nothing of any 
weight against this position. It may gratuitously deny any real 
distinction between the two classes of facts or assert the identity 
of the mental with the physical ; or it may pronounce for agnos- 
ticism in respect to the nature of matter, and then by the covert 
assumption of a most pretentious gnosticism proclaim a new face 
of matter which accounts for the facts of mind. No assumption 
could be more gratuitous, no assertion more groundless. It is a 
dogmatizing which would shame the method of the most positive 
theology. Beason is still the decisive authority. While a material 
ground can answer for the properties of body, only a spiritual ground 
can answer for the faculties of mind. The divine attributes must 
have their ground in spiritual being. 

3. Truth of Divine Spirituality . — ^The theistic conception of 
the race, while often very crude and low, is without rational expli- 
cation except with the notion of divine spirituality. The mere 
idol is rarely the whole mental conception of the devotee.' .Mostly 

* Oaiid: ^Uost^hy of Bdigion, p. 177. 
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it is but the symbol of a being whom he apprehends, however 
dimly and feebly, as cognizant of his life, with power 
to help or to harm, and in whose regards, whether of 
approval or reprehension, he is deeply concerned. The 
divine spirituality is the rational implication of these 
conceptions. The once prevalent notion of God as the life of nature 
or the soul of the world, now known as Hylozoism, has no sufficing 
ground in either materialism or pantheism. Even fetichism so far 
recognizes a conscious intelligence and agency in the many gods 
resident in many things as to rise above both materialism and pan- 
theism in a high advance toward the conception of a divine spiritual- 
ism. Monotheism, now recognized by the most thorough students 
of the question as the primitive faith of the most ancient races, 
must be grounded in a divine spirituality.' 

The arguments of theism, while conclusive of the divine exist- 
ence, are equally conclusive of the divine spirituality. pRoora 
Spontaneity or the power of personal will is an absolute thkism. 
requirement for the original cosmical cause. The adjustments of the 
world and the universe evince the teleology of a divine intelligence. 
The anthropological argument finds in a divine mind the only pos- 
sible original of human minds, with their vast and varied powers, 
while their moral constitution is conclusive of a moral personality in 
their author. These facts require and evince the divine spirituality. 

On this question the sense of Scripture is uniform and clear. 
The recorded agency of God in creation and providence, ^ 
his manifestations in patriarchal history and the Jew- the script- 
ish theocracy, the theistic conceptions of the sacred 
writers, the thoughts and affections which they ascribe to God, 
their conception of his transcendence above nature— all these facts 
carry with them the sense of the divine spirituality. 

There are more explicit utterances. God is not only our Creator, 
but the Eather of our spirits. VV e are Ins offspring. explicit ut- 
The truth of spirituality in God is thus revealed in tebancks. 
our own spiritual being. The same truth is deeply wrought into 
the second commandment.’ The full sense of Scripture is com- 
pleteii in the explicit words of our Lord: “God is a Spirit: and 
they that worship him must worship Mm in spirit and in truth.'” * 
4. G‘o</ Only in Spirituality . — If there is no divine spiritual being 
there is no God. The inevitable logic of materialism is atheism. 
The absolute monistic principle of pantheism, however set forth as 

* GUlett: Qod in Human Thought, 

‘ Num. svi, 22 ; xxvii, 16 ; Acta xvii, 28 ; Heb. xU, 9. 

■ *Exc4. XX, 4. ‘John It. 24. 
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the cause of all phenomenal facts, is not God. The case is not 
other with the alleged attributes of infinite thought and infinite 
extension. These are purely hypothetic in pantheism, and in no 
proper sense intrinsic to the being of Qod. The former can have 
no meaning except as the predicate of an infinite personal mind. 
With these hypothetic attributions, the monistic principle is still 
without consciousness or intelligent agency; a mere force, working 
without ends or aim. No mere force, though it were omnipotence 
itself, can answer to the theistic demands of the human soul. It 
requires an overseeing conscious intelligence, a ruling providence 
and a fatherly love. There must be the assurance of sympathy and 
helpfulness in the trying exigencies of life. These imperative re- 
quirements are absolutely impossible except in a divine spiritual 
^ing. 

5. Immutaiility of Being . — The question of immutability may 

_ have in relation to God a twofold application: one as a 

ODBSTtoN or predicate of his essential being; the other as a predicate 
iMHUTABiLiTT. personality, or, more broadly, of his personal 

attributes and the principles of his providence. The latter is the 
real question of the divine immutability, but properly belongs to 
the treatment of the divine attributes. There is truth in the 
former application. God is immutable in his essential being. 
There is no proof of any change in the essence of the human spirit. 
The question is not open to any empirical testing. The unity of 
consciousness and the persistence of personal identity through the 
extremest changes of the most prolonged life are conclusive against 
any such change. There is no proof of any change even in the 
essence of matter, however common and great the changes in its 
chemical combinations and organic forms. There is no quality of 
spirit which can become a law of essential change. What is true 
of the human spirit is profoundly true of the absolutely perfect 
Spirit. With any law of change in his essential being, he could 
not be the true and eternal God. 

6. Question of Divine Infinity . — The real question of the infin- 
ity or omnipresence of God is a question of the perfection of his 
personal attributes, and will be treated in its proper place. The 
divine infinity has proved itself a most perplexing question, even 
to the profoundest thinkers. We must think that much of this 

perplexity arises from an error of method, or, rather, 
TOW* or rai from a mistaken sense of the question. The mistake 
DiTiNK ams- jg jn treating the question in the sense of an infinite 

essence, not in the sense of infinite personal attributes. 
The ubiquity of God is v^biquity by virtue of his personal perfec- 
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tions. The question of an infinite divine essence is for rational 
thought an abyss of darkness. It is the question of an infinite 
magnitude or extension of essential being. Spatial ideas thus in- 
evitobly arise, but only for the deeper confusion and helplessness 
of thought. But the divine Spirit has no spatial qualities. Hence 
there is no place for the question of an infinitely present divine es- 
sence. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OOD IN FNBSONALnnr. 

1. Peksonalitt, 

The question of personality must be studied first of all and 
KNowtEDOB chiefly in the light of one’s own consciousness. There 
Of PERSONAL- is no other way to a knowledge of other personalities, 
whether human or angelic, or eyen the diyine. Wo 
have no immediate knowledge of the facts in others which consti- 
tute personality. When these facts are known in one’s own con- 
sciousness, then the personality of others is revealed to him through 
a manifestation of the same facts. This is a true mode of knowl- 
edge ; and the knowledge is validated hy the deepest and most 
determining principle of science. The generalizations and con- 
structions of science would be groundless if things which manifest 
the same qualities were not the same in fact. 

Personality is a unity in the deepest sense of the term. The 
facts of consciousness are manifold and diverse, hut consciousness 
Itself, the very center of personality, is one. Consciousness and 
memory^^hut memory as a fact of consciousness, reveal to one’s self 
his personal identity. The unity of personality is in the truth of 
personal identity. 

With the deepest sense of the unity of mind, its faculties are 
„ ™ open to analysis and classification. Otherwise there 

PACDLTiEEor could be no mental science. Personality, while a pnity 
PERSONALITY, itself, admlts of scientific .treatment because i# con- 
sists, not in a single principle or power, but in a complex of powers. 
Analysis may open this complex and discover its content of powers. 
This process is necessary to a clear insight into personality itself, 
and the way to a truer view of the divine personality. The first 
thing, then, in the opening of this question is to find the necessary 
facts of personality. 

1. Determining Facte of Personality . — There are mighty forces 
in physical nature; but they can act only on the proper adjustment 
or collocation of material things, and thereon must necessarily act. 
Their action is without consciousness or aim as well as under a law 
of necessity. Such foioes, however great in potency or wonderful 
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in operation, can have no quality of personality. Life, with its 
marvelous agency in the vegetable kingdom, still makes no advance 
beyond the purely physical realm toward any intrinsic personal 
quality. 

In the animal orders, notably in those of the higher grades, there 
are instinctive impulses toward ends, and a voluntary power for 
their attainment, but no evidence of other essential requisites of 
personality. We cannot study the psychology of animals as we 
can that of minds like our own, because we cannot place the facts 
of the former in the light of our own consciousness as we can the 
facts of the latter. Yet strong instinctive impulses and strong 
voluntary power are manifest facts in animal life. But there is no 
evidence of such rational intelligence in the conception of ends and 
such freedom in the choice of ends as must combine in the consti- 
tution of personality. 

Pure intellect, intellect without any form of sensibility, however 
great, could not constitute personality. Conceptually, personality 
such an intellect is a possibility, though its sphere of not in purk 
knowledge could not be universal. A deeper analysis 
must find in the sensibilities a necessary element of knowledge in 
many spheres. Such a mind might have great intuitive power and 
a clear insight into the abstract sciences, but it could have no 
interest in their study. Neither could there be for it any eligibil- 
ity of ends. For such a mind the mightiest potentiality of will 
would be useless for the want of all motive or reason of use. Th^ 
only possible action would be purposeless and purely spop^neous. 
Personality is intrinsically a free rational agency. This is impos- 
sible in pure intellect, however great — impossible even with the 
complement of a will potentially very strong. 

Rational or moral motives are a necessity to personal agency, and 
therefore to personality.. Such motives are not mere 
instirotive impulses toward action, but forms of con- tivitt a n*- 
Bcious interest in ends of action, which may be taken 
up into reflection and judgment. Motives are possible only with a 
capacity for conscious interest in ends. This capacity is broader 
and deeper than can well be expressed by the term sensibility. The 
profounder motives arise from the rational and moral nature rather 
than from what we usually designate as the feelings. There can be 
for ns no eligibility of ends, and therefore no rational choice, ex- 
cept through motives arising in some form of conscious interest in 
onds. But rational choice is the central fact of rational agency, 
and the only difference between rational agency and personal agency 
is a difference of verbal expression. With the power of personal 
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agencj there is personality. It follows that for the constitution 
of personality an emotional nature, with a capacity for rational 
interest in ends, most combine with rational intelligence. 

Will is the central power of personal agency, and therefore a 
WIU.INPKR- > necessary constituent of personality. Without the will 
BOMAUTT. there could be no voluntary use or direction of the men- 
tal faculties, no voluntary action of any kind. In such a state man 
would be as incapable of personal agency as an animal or even as 
any force of physical nature. 

The result of the previous analysis is that rational intelligence, 
rRBK AQENCT sousibility, and will are essential requisites of person- 
IMCS8SART. ality. But such a complex of faculties does not in it- 
self complete the idea of personality. There must also be the free- 
dom of personal agency. Such agency means, not merely the 
freedom of external action, but specially the free rational choice of 
the ends of action. The freedom of external action requires simply 
the freedom of the bodily organism from interior impotence and 
exterior restraint, and may be as complete in an animal as in a 
man. The bodily organism is merely instrumental to the external 
action, and can be free only as a freely usable instrument. The 
mere freedom of external action can have no higher sense. The 
true freedom must lie back of this in the personal agency, and must 
consist in the power of free ration^ choice. With this there is 
^^rue personality. 

There is still a profound question which vitally concerns the 
DETBHviNiira personality. It is the question of the relation 

MOTiT* co»- of motive to choice, or, more properly here, the decision 
TO of the mind with respect to an end — ^more properly, 

because whether such decision be a choice or not de- 
pends upon the relation of the motive to the mental action. That 
motive is a necessary condition of choice is a plain truth— so plain 
that the maintenance of a liberi^ of indifFerence may well seem 
strange. Any voluntary decision in a state of indifference must be 
a purely arbitrary volition, and therefore cannot be a choice.' 
Ohoice in the very nature of it is the rational election of an end. 
For its rationality there must be a motive. But what is the action 
of the motive upon the elective decision ? This is the question 
which vitally concerns the reality of personality. If the motive is 
simply a solicitation or inducement which may be taken up into 
reflection and weighed in the judgment, personality is secure. But 
■ if the motive is a causal efficience which determines the decision to 

*Eaat: lfetojriiy«{oo/Ee&ie«, p. 204| HUeyi **TiwSVeedomof Choioe,*’M«tt’ 
0dtH Quarterly Bevtew, Jnljr, 1881. 
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" the end, then there is no choice, nor the possibility of one, and 
personality sinks with personal agency beneath an absolute law of 
determinism. 

Only as rational intelligence, sensibility, and will combine in the 
constitution of free personal agency is there the reality of person* 
ality. There must be rational intelligence for the conception of 
ends, sensibility as the source of motives with respect to ends, and 
will in combination with intelligence and sensibility as the com- 
plement of power in choosing between ends. With these facts 
there is personality. Our own personality is in this complex of 
powers. 

With moral reason and a capacity for moral motives, motives 
sufficient for the choice of the good against the evil, moral pkb- 
there is a moral personality. Conceptually, there sonalitt. 
might be a rational personality without the necessary powers of 
a moral personality. These powers might be an original omis. 
sion, or the rational might remain after the moral were sunken 
beneath a law of necessitation. Moral personality must sink un- 
der a moral necessity to evil, just as rational personality must 
sink in the want of its essential requisites. There is no deeper 
moral necessity, none more exclusive of moral personality, than 
an incapacity for the motives necessary to the choice of the 
good. For complete moral personality there must be free moral 
agency. 

2. Requisites of All Personality . — There can be neither human 
nor angelic personality, nor even a divine personality, without 
this complex of essential requisites. There is no need and no 
purpose of asserting a complete parallelism in all personalities. 
There is no such implication. As wo ascend through the or- 
ders of higher intelligences, angels and archangels, even up to 
God himself, there may be, and in the divine must be, large va- 
riations from such a parallelism. The variations may be not only 
in the grade of faculties, reaching to the infinite in the divine, 
and particularly in the forms of sensibility, but there may 
bo other powers, now wholly unknown to us. The position is 
that the complex of requisites in our own personality is a neces- 
sity for all personality. Neither angel nor archangel is or can bo 
a person in the true, deep sense of the term without these powers, 
whatever their grade in such higher intelligences, whatever varia- 
tion in the forms of sensibility, or whatever other powers they 
uuty possess. The same law of requisites must hold for the divine 
personality. But this application must be treated under a distinct 
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n. The Divutb Pebsohalitt. 

1. In the Light of the Human, — Axlj conception of the divine pe^ 
fonality irrespective of oar own is for us impossible. It does not 
follow that our own must be the measure of the divine. We have 
previously disclaimed any necessary complete parallelism between 
human and angelic personalities, and pointed out how profoundly 
this is true as between our own and the divine. Still there may be 
a likeness between the former with its finite powers and the latter 
with its infinite perfections which is greatly helpful toward a truer 

and clearer notion of the divine. There is a deep truth 
80 ^^'tob in' our creation in the image of God.’ With the rev- 
iMAOK OF THB elatiou of this truth, there is no rashness in looking 

DI VIN B ^ ^ 

into our own personality for the likeness of the divine. 
Nor is it, after a recognition of the difference in the grade of powers 
and the forms of sensibility between the two, open to the reprehen- 
sion: Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such a one as thyself.”' 
Personality is the deepest truth of our likeness to God. Our vision 
of his personality is in the reflection of his image in our own.’ 

2. Same Complex of Powers Requisite. — There must be in God 
the three forms of power which constitute personality in us. In 
the lack of any one he could not be a person. Such perfections as 
omniscience, omnipotence, and immutability, in however complete 
a synthesis, could not of themselves constitute a divine personality. 
There must be even for God the eligibility of ends and freedom in 
the choice of ends. These are an absolute requirement of personal 
agency, which is the central fact of personality. But, as wo have 
previously seen, the eligibility of ends can arise only with some form 
of conscious interest in them. This conscious interest cannot arise 
either from pure intelligence or from the will — ^not even from an 
infinite intelligence or an omnipotent will. There must be motiv- 
ities of the divine nature, as in distinction from intellect and will 
— rational and moral motivities as the necessary ground of interest 
in ends. With the powers of intellect, sensibility, and will, and 
the freedom of rational and moral self-determination with respect 
to ends, there is a divine personality. The question of the divine 
freedom will be treated elsewhere. 

3. Personality Manifest in Proofs of Theism. — Theism is the 
doctrine of a personal God. The arguments for the truth of the- 
ism are conclusive of personality in the original cause of the de- 
pendent cosmos. A glance at these arguments, as previously given, 

«a«n.l,27. 

'Fidteit Th» Orounds ThetHie and Ohrtttian Belitft pp. 1# S. 
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will make this manifest. We recur to them in the order of theUtio 
discussion, not as the facte of personality arise in the method of 
psychological treatment. 

We begin with the cosmological argument. On the principle of 
causation, with the dependence of cosmical facts, there j„ jhb 
is manifest in the existence of the cosmos the power of tooicAt. 
will. Only in a self-energizing will is there an adequate cause for 
the beginning and ongoing of cosmical formations. This is not in 
itself conclusive of personality, hut the argument goes so far as to 
give us one essential attribute of personality in the original cosmical 
cause. 

In the teleological argument there is in the formation of the cos- 
mos a manifestation at once of both intelligence and im telbo- 
sensibility. The adjustments of the cosmos are the j^oicai. 
work of intelligence. As these adjustments appear in the har- 
mony of the heavens, in the wonders of vegetable and animal or- 
ganism, in the formation of man, only an omniscient mind could 
have planned them. Thus another essential attribute of personal- 
ity in the original cause is given us. 

But teleology is not complete in the mere intellectual conception of 
ends and the adjustment of means to their attainment. The choice 
of ends is an essential element. This choice, essentially rational in 
its nature, must be for a reason — ^for a reason in the sense of mo- 
tive. The ends chosen must have possessed a rational eligibility 
for the divine mind; for otherwise its whole work in the formation 
of the cosmos must have been purely arbitrary. But, as we have 
previously shown, the actual eligibility of ends is dependent upon 
some form of conscious interest in the electing mind. Such in- 
terest is possible neither from pure intellect nor from will, but only 
in a subjective motivity combined with those powers in the consti- 
tution of personality. This subjective motivity is of the nature of 
feeling; and we thus find in God the third essential attribute of 
personality. 

The anthropological argument for theism proves that a material 
genesis of mind is impossible; that God is the only suf- 
ficient original of mind. The adaptations of mental thropoloo- 
endowment to our manifold relatione and duties, sec- 
ular and moral, clearly evince the highest form of divine teleology. 
In such teleology there is manifest at once all the essential attri- 
butes of divine personality. In the provisions for the happiness of 
sentient life, provisions above the mere necessities of existence, 
there is the proof of a rational benevolence which must be a per- 
sonal quality in the author of such life. In the moral endowments 

18 
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of the soul there 'is^e proof of a mofitl nature and a moral agency 
in its divine original.’ A moral nature, with its agency in the 
creation of beings morally constituted, is possible only in a divine 
personality. 

4. The Sense of Scripture . — It seems quite needless to carry this 
question into the Scriptures. No attempt need be made to cite the 
multitude of texts expressive of personal attributes in God. Little 
or required than to note and emphasize the fact 

TBx soMFT- that from beginning to end, without the slightest halt* 
ing or variation, the Scriptures utter the one great 
truth of the divine personality. The theistio conception of patri* 
archs, prophets, and apostles is ever the conception of a personal 
God. The personal divine Son is the revelation of the personal 
divine Father. In the sublime words which open the Scriptures— 
** In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth " — there 
is the profound truth of a personal God, eternally before the be- 
ginning. In the giving of the law, notably in the contents of the 
ten commandments, the same deep truth is manifest. The Lord’s 
Prayer is replete with the truth of the divine personality. We 
breathe its petitions to the Father in heaven, devoutly recognize 
his will, pray for the daily ministries of his providence, for his 
gracious forgiveness and heavenly guidance. This prayer is useless 
and without meaning for any one who does not believe in a personal 
God. 


If the texts which openly express or clearly imply the sense of 
AixTHB row- personality were properly classified, they would 

BBS or PBR. be found ascribing to God the three forms of attribute 
80 NAUTT. ^hioh constitute personality. There is first lihe ascrip- 
tion of intelligence or omniscience.* Again, there is the ascrip- 
tion of feeling or affection. The Lord loves righteousness and 
hates iniquity. He is pitiful and of tender mercy.* One great 
fact might well suffice for the present truth. The great redemp- 
tion originated in the divine love.* In this love there is an infinite 
fullness of feeling. *' God is love.” ‘ This is the deepest truth of 
God; and it is the truth of an emotional nature. This does not 
imply the excessive or passionate forms of emotion as in ourselves, 
but it does mean the realiiy of affections in God. Finally, there is 
ascribed to God the attribute of will as the power cf personal 
agency.* Thus distinctly and definitely the Scriptures ascribe to 


> Maaael : lAm/itB of ReUgUnu Thov^M, p. 122. 

VPbs. oxItU, 6; Ppot. bv, 8; Acts xt, 18; Heb. iy, 18. 

*Pta. zzziii, 5; xlv, 7; Jaa. t, 11. *■ * John ill, 10; IJohnlv, lA 

*1 John ir, 16. *Fm. ozt, 8 ; Zu. idyl, 10; Dan. iy, 80; ]CattKXix,M. 
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Gk)d the three attributes, in^lligenoe, feelio^^Vll^ which ooosti- 
into pe^nality. 

6. Ood Only in Peraonality . — If God is not a personal being, the 
result must be either atheism or pantheism. It matters little 
which. The dark and deadly implications are much the same. 
There is no God with self-oonsciousneBS or the power of rational 
and moral self-determination, no personal divine agency in the uni- 
verse. A blind, necessitated force is the original of all. The ex- 
istence of the world and the heavens is without reason or end. 
There is no reason for the existence of man, no rational or moral 
end. God has no interest in him, no rational or moral rule over 
him. The universal sense of moral obligation and responsibility 
must be pronounced a delusion. There should be an end of wor- 
ship, for there is wanting a truly worshipful being. All that re- 
mains is the dark picture of a universe without divine teleology or 
providence.' 

^ Hamilton : Autology^ part y ; Strong : Systematic Theology^ pp* 121^ 122 ; 
Harris : PhilosophiocU Basis of Theism^ pp. 98| 99 ; The Self^BevekUion of Ood^ 
part lii ; Olsaan i Personaiityp Human and Divine* 
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CHAPTER HL 

OOS IN ATTBIBinFEIS. 

Wb have prenously given the definite sense of attribute, the dis- 
tinction of attribute and essential being, and the immanence of 
attribute in being. In treating the question of divine personality 
"we unavoidably anticipated the divine attributes. But they were 
then brought into notice only incidentally, and only so far as that 
discussion required, and their proper treatment we still have on 
hand. This discussion should proceed on a scientific analysis and 
classification. A neglect of this method allows various divine pred- 
icables to he classed and treated as attributes which are not dis- 
tinctively such. There are many instances of this error. These 
divine verities should not be omitted, hut we should avoid the ar- 
tificial method of classing them as attributes, and should treat 
them separately. 

I. Classification of the Attributes. 

1. Method of Classification . — There are peculiarities in the clas- 
sification of the attributes, as compared with the classifications in 
the sciences of nature, which should not be overlooked. In these 
sciences the classifications are made under terms which express 
general conceptions, not realities of existence. Such^are the 
terms mollusca, vertehrata, mammalia, ruminantia. The attributes 
have no such a conceptual ground. God as their subject is the 
deepest reality of existence. It was an egregious error of Mill to 
assert the contrary: God is as much a general term to the Chris- 
tian or Jew as to the polytheist." * With the polytheist to whom 
there are many gods the term might express a general conception, 
but with the Christian or Jew, to whom there is only one G^, it 
cannot have such a sense. If this term expressed a mere excep- 
tion or general notion, no ground would remaw for the atti^utes 
as concrete realities in the divine personality, ' -^ut God is 
sonal term, with the definite and concrete sense ^i||^ proper te^'i 
.^the subject of the attributes he is the infinite reali ty:^ be^|^ 
In this fact lies one peculiarity in the classification ol! t£e M^lwtes 
w compared with the classifications in the soiwe^ of nature. 

* £«Ci<o, p. 94.. 
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There is another peculiarity of^tJiis classification. Under the 
common terms or general conceptions, os above stated, the things 
classed are essential, individual existences; whereas the attributes 
are neither essential nor individual existences, but are concrete 
realities of the divi ne personal ity. 

With theseprofound differences, we may still observe a scientific 
method in the treatment of the divine attributes. Such thi method 
a method requires their cl^sification on the ground of scientific. 
what is the deepest in God as their subject. This law must exclude 
all predicables which, however true of God, are not distinctively 
attributes. It follows that a catalogue of divine predicables, hovf- 
ever complete and true, is not a classification of the divine attri- 
butes. Nor is any division on grounds which do not thoroughly 
differentiate the several groups a proper classification. A neglect 
of these principles results in artificial distinctions — of which there 
are many instances. 

3. Artificial Classifications . — will help us to a clearer view of 
the question if we notice a few instances of such artificial distinc- 
tions and groupings. 

Such is the division of the attributes into the natural and the 
moral. Instances of the kind are so common that it is natural 
needless to give any special reference. It might be and moral. 
proper to distinguish the spheres of the divine agency into the nat- 
‘ ural and the moral, but such a distinction of the attributes is 
' groundless. God acts in the physical and moral spheres, but not 
^^y two distinct sets of powers. Such a distinction in the spheres 
of his (^ration cannot be carried back into the powers of his 


,^ency. 

A grouping of the attributes as positive and negative is equally 
artificial. It is artificial because this distinction in the .. 

^ mi FOSITIVK 

terms marks no real distinction in the attributes. The and neqa- 
negative terms have just as positive a sense as the class 
of positive terms. Infinity and immutability express the reality of 
the limitless and changeless in God just as omniscience and omnip- 
otenoc^xpress the absolute plenitude of his knowledge and power. 
It thuC appears that'..there is no ground for this classification of the 
atk^liteB. It Ik & gTOipping without any real distinction. It will 
fuxnj^r appear the divine predicables which we express nega- 
tbi^ are pot distinctively attributes. 

Thi^.;l| no scientific advance on the ground of a distinction be- 
tween what God is In liimself and in his manifestations: “ the Maj^ 
esty which he has in himself, and the glory which he outwardly 
manifests; the inner brightness, consequently, and the outward 
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radiaaoe of the light ; the attributes which relate to his mode of 

existence, and those which become known to us in his 
otoBT AHD mode of operation.”' There is no ground for such a 
ouTKB Him- distinction. In any proper sense in which some attri- 
nsTATioH. related to the mode of the divine existence all 

must be so related. Hence they cannot be thus divided into distinct 
classes. Further, all are eternally complete in God ; hence no 
manifestation of a part in the mode of his operation can constitute 
a ground of classification. 

Dr. Hodge accepts the classification of the Westminster Cate- 
chism. He thinks that, while open to speculative objection, it has 
the advantage of simplicity and familiarity.* He does not commend 
it, as certainly he could not, for any exact analysis or scientific 
construction. However complete as a catalogue, it is not in any 
strict sense a classification. 

We may present together two instances of analysis and classifica- 
BT roPB AMO tion which, with verbal differences, are substantially the 
ooouB. same. Dr. Pope gives, as the result of his analysis, 
''First, the attributes pertaining to God as absolute or unrelated 
being ; then, those arising out of the relation between the Supreme 
and the creature, which indeed require the creature for their man- 
ifestation ; and, finally, those which belong to the relation between 
God and moral beings under his government, with special reference 
to man.*** Dr. Cocker gives the result of his analysis and the 
grounds of his classification thus : " 1. As related to our intuition of 
real being ; by abstraction from all other being or personality — ^the 
immanent attributes of God. 2. As causally related to finite, de- 
pendent existence ; by elimination of all necessary limitation — the 
relative or transitive attributes of God. 3. As ethically related 
to finite personality ; by elimination of all imperfection — ^the moral 
attributes of God.**' It will readily appear, on a comparison of 
these two instances, that the three divisions of the one are the same 
in principle and method as the three divisions of the other. They 
are both specially formal endeavors toward a scientific attainment. 
We must think the method a mistake and the aim a failure. In 
the grouping of the attributes according to the three divisions, cer- 
tain divine predicables are placed in the first which are not dis- 
tinctively attributes. W#haay instance spirituality, which is of the 
very essence of God and not an attribute of his being; eternity, which 

* Van Ooateizee: Christian DogmaHes, vol. t, p. 254. 

* Syslemalio Theology, vol. i, p. 876. 

* Christian Theology, vol. i, p. 291. 

> ' ThstsUe ConeSjpUonof the World, p. 50. 
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ia in no proper sense an attribute of the absolute being of God, and 
no truer of his absolute being than of his personal attributes which 
are grouped in the second and third divisions ; immutability, which 
is not distinctively a truth of the essential being of God, as it is 
equally true of all his attributes ; self-sufficiency, which, instead of 
being a distinct truth of the very essence of God, can be a reality 
only with his omniscience and omnipotence. In the second and 
third groupings, on a distinction of relations to the creature and to 
moral beings, with a resulting distinction of attributes as the tran- 
sitive and the moral, it was impossible to complete the second divis- 
ion without placing in it some attributes which are necessary to 
the third — ^impossible, because that distinction is scientifically in- 
sufficient for the separate groupings. Omniscience, omnipotence, 
wisdom, goodness, which could not be omitted from the relation of 
God to the creature, are equally necessary in his relation to moral 
government. The insufficiency of these distinctions may be fur- 
ther noted, particularly in the analysis of Cocker. The transitive 
attributes of his second division are as immanent in God as the 
attributes of the first, and no more transitive than those of the 
third. Ih''both instances, the distinction between the second and 
third divisions is really the same as that, previously noticed, be- 
tween the natural and moral attributes, and is open to the same 
insuperable objections. 

It was not our purpose to review comprehensively the many meth- 
ods in the classification of the attributes, but to notice „ 

a few instances as illustrative of an artificial method, thkss im- 
What we have given may suffice for this purpose. siancks. 

3. dassijicaiion on the Ground of Personality . — In the true 
method of science classification is on the ground of what is most 
determinate in the subject. This is the natural method in dis- 
tinction from the artificial. The same method should be observed 
in the classification of the divine attributes. Personm- pumokauit 


itv IS the most determinate conception of God, and the * h « i * u « 
truesj^ dMpest sense in which he can be viewed as the classihca- 
subject of his own attributes. Personality is the only 
conception of God which immediately gives his attributes. Any 
other ground of .clasBifioation must result either in a mere catalogue 
in wMdh subject and attribute are conf^dly jumbled, or in group- 
ings without any sufficient ground of distinction. Personality 
gives all attributes which are properly such in distinction from 
what God is as. j^ir jsubject. This will appear on their direct treat- 
meh^wEiie the attributes themselves will thus open into a dear- 
ness of view not otherwise attainable. 
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4. Category of the Attributes . — Our method omits from this cat- 
egory certain divine predicableSj^sually qlassed as attributes. Of 
these there are several classes. Sojne belong to God as subject, not 
as attributes. Some, however true of God, are in no proper sense 
his attributes. Others result from the perfection of attributes, but 
are not distinctively attributes themselves. We have previously 
noted spirituality as belonging to the first class. Eternity and 
unity belong to the second. Immutability and omnipresence be- 
long to the third. For the present it may suffice thus to name the 
several classes, as all must be treated in the proper place. It may 
be further stated that one attribute, as we shall find the category, 
includes what are usually treated as several attributes. 

As God in personality is the subject of his own attributes, so 
therein we must find their true category. This cat- 

THK TRUK • • 

CATKOORT IN cgory must bo determined by the constitutive and essen- 
piRsoNALAT- tj^l facts of tho diviuc personality. These essential 
facts are tho divine attributes. There are no single 
terms for their complete expression, and the best will require 
explication. The requirement is specially from the perfection 
of the powers which constitute the divine attributes. '*The terms 
which express these powers in the human personality require ex- 
plication; and the requirement must be far deeper in their use for 
the divine attributes. A proper analysis gives us the essential 
powers of the human personality as intellect, sermihiTity, and wiU. 
For the present we shall use the same terms for the designation 
of the constitutive powers of the divine personality. We said for 
the present, because these terms must be left open for such modifi- 
cation or substitution as may be required by the plenitude and 
perfection of these powers in the divine personality. 

Intellect is in both common and philosophic use for the power 
iNmxBOT.oif- on capacity of rational intelligence in the human mind. 
KisoiBNo*. includes all the cognitive faculties, but signifies 

simply the capacity for knowledge, while knowledge itself must he 
an acquisition through their proper use. There is the reality of 
intellect in God ; and, so far, there is a likeness of powers in the 
human and the divine personalities. Knowled ge in G od, howe ver. 
Mjiot an.. .aQ.quisition, but„ an. .ej$rnar'pqss^ion. This profound 
ffistinction requires the umof another term for the expression of 
the whole truth in God. IntellMt well expresses the power of knowl- 
edge in the human mind, but cannot egress th e plen itude of the 
realty in the divine mind. No . term is more appropriate than 
omniscience — ^the one long in theological uk. Omniscie&oe implies 
the profou ndest sense of intellect as a power bf~kfi bwled|^ ; but ^ 
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< omits all implication of a process of acquisition, while it expresses 
I the infinite plenitude of the divine knowledge. 

Sensibility is the term in philosophic use for all foms of mental 
feeling. It is also used without any qualification for gj^giBitiTT 
all forms of divine feeling. It seems more appropriate ditink bkmI 
for a philosophy grounded in sensationalism than for a 
philosophy which gives a proper place to the higher rational powers 
and to original truths. The profoundest motives of life arise with 
the activities of the philosophic and moral reason. Sensibility 
seems but a poor term for the expression of these higher motivities. 
Yet it is the term in philosophic use ; nor have we another with 
which to replace it. It seems still more inappropriate and insuf* 
ficient for the expression of the forms of feeling in the mind of God, 
and necessary to his personality. But the difficulty of replacing it 
with a better still remains. The term feeling is deficient in def- 
initeness, and Includes much of human sensibility which can have 
nothing analogous in the divine consciousness. Affection and 
emotion are in philosophic use for distinct forms of sensibility, 
and hence are respectively too specific and narrow for the present 
requirement. Even love, while the deepest truth of the divine 
nature, does not include all the forms of divine feeling. It seems 
necessary still to use the term sensibility. But we here use it only 
in the sense of the higher forms of feeling, particularly the rational 
and moral, which render man the image of God. These feelings 
are the respoi»«!C of his motivities to the objects of his conception, 
and constitute the motives of his providence. Without such 
motives he could have no reason for any action. Keither teleology, 
nor justice, nor love could have any place in the operations of his 
providence. There could be no divine providence. Neither could 
there be a divine personality. 

Will is the third and completing attribute of perso«ality. It is 
the necessaiy power of personal agency, of rational self- 
determination, of rational action with respect to mo- kivotbnc*. 
tives and ends. The will is not sufficient for personality simply as 
a power of self-energizing for the attainment of the ends of one’s 
impulses and appetences. Such a power is no higher than the self- 
energizing of an animal. It must be central to the personality, 
that it may be the working-power of the|pitional personal agency. 
It is thus the power of election with respect to ends, and the exec- 
utive power whereby one may give effect to his choices. The will 
is thus a necessary attribute of personality. It is such an attribute 
in God. The truth of such a divine attribute is in the Scriptures, 
and in the reality of the divine personality. The power of personal 
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agency in God> whether in creation, providence, or grace, is the 
power of his will. It has the plenitude of omnipojtonce. Hence 
will and omnipotence in God are the same attribute. For this tea* 
son we may properly use the term omnipotence. 

II. Divine Omniscienoe, 

As previously noted, we use the term omniscience instead d 
either intelligence or intellect for the reason that knowledge in 
God is immediate and infinite. The reality of intellect is given 
with his personality, while omniscience expresses the plenitude of 
its perfection. • Such perfection is the real question in the treat- 
ment of this attribute. 

1. Sense of Omniscience . — In the measure of agreement between 
the mental concept and the object of conception there is knowl- 
edge, in whatever mind. The fact is the same whatever the mode 
of the conception or the extent of the knowledge. Omniscience 
must be God’s perfect conception of himself, and of all things and 
events, without respect to the time of their existence or occurrence. 
Any limitation in any particular must be a limitation in the divine 
knowledge. 

Omniscience must be an immediate and eternal knowing. The 
knowledge which is not immediate and eternal must be 

AN IMMEDIATE ^ • • i n • 

AND BTEKNAi, au acquisitiou. For the acquisition there must be time 
KNOWING. ^ mental process. Such knowledge must be lim- 

ited. An acquired omniscience is not a thinkable possibility. The 
ideas are too alien for any scientific association in rational thought. 
Hence we must either admit an immediate and eternal knowing in 
God or deny his omniscience. These alternatives are complete and 
absolute. 

Omniscience, in the truest, deepest sense of the term, must bo 
prescient of all futuritions, whatever their nature or causality. 
Future free volitions must be included with events which shall 
arise from necessary causes. Only with such prescience can there 
be a true omniscience. Such a divine omniscience is the common 
Ohfbtian faith. There are exceptions; and the issue raised should 
not be entirely omitted. 

2. Respecting Future Free Volitions . — The divine nescience of 
future free volitions as no* maintained is, apparently, quite differ- 
ent from the doctrine of*^dam Clarke, who held on the part of 
God a purely voluntary nescience. The difference, however, is 
THKDooTWNK rather apparent than real.* The doctrine of Clarke 
Of CLARKS. must assume for God simply a faculty of knowledge, 
potentially existent in him and for his voluntary use, in analogy to 
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his power, did recognize this analogy, but plainly without ap< 
prehending its implication respecting the mode of the divine knowl* 
edge. A faculty of knowledge for voluntary use is simply a faculiy 
for the acquisition of knowledge. An immediate and etemil 
knowing is thus precluded. But, as previously noted, such acquisi- 
tion requires time hnd a mental process. Further, there must be 
the conditions necessary to the mental process. Such conditions 
might exist in relation to all necessary futuritions, as a knowledge 
of them might be reached through their necessitating causes, but 
no such conditions could exist in relation to future free volitions. 
The divine nescience of such volitions would, therefore, be a neces- 
sity, not a free choice. The outcome is thus contradictory to the 
doctrine of the divine nescience which Clarke maintained. With 
this result, we scarcely need add the usual adverse criticism, that a 
voluntary nescience in God must imply a knowledge of the things 
which he chooses not to know. < 

The doctrine now specially maintained denies the possibility of a 
divine prescience of future free volitions. Thus the 

^ , PRESENT DOC" 

same ground is here openly asserted which we found tbinb or nbs* 
as an implication of the doctrine previously noticed, 
but as contradictory to the particular form in which it was main- 
tained. In addition to this deeper ground on which a doctrine of 
nescience is maintained, various other arguments are adduced as 
corroborative of the doctrine. Some of these arguments we shall 
briefly notice, though our chief aim is to analyze the doctrine and 
set it in a clear light. 

The doctrine itself is not entirely new. Along the Christian 
centuries it occasionally appeare in theological speculation. The 
earlier Socinianism openly avowed it> Some of the Bemonstrants 
held the same view, though it does not appear with Arminius l}im- 
self. The principle must be in the Calvinism which grounds the 
prescience of God in his decrees and denies the con- tiwaii«ktbt 
tingenoy of foreknown events. But the doctrine itself *'<>*»*. 
has more recently been treated with a definiteness and thorough- 
ness and support^ with a force of argument which are quite new.' 
It is much easier to pronounce the arguments of Dr. McCabe a 
nullity than to answer them in a process of lucid and conclusive 
logic. Divine omniscience, with prescience of future free volitions, 
however sure as a truth of Scripture, has real difficulty for rational 
thought. We need but ipstance the relation of the question to the 
freedom of choice. Some deny omniscience as contradictory to 

* UcGabs : The Forthnowledge of Ood; Divine Jfeeeienoe of Future Cotdinr 
genoiee. 
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fri^om. Sgme deny fr^dom as contrad ictonr to^omnisc ience. 
Hany, -vehile hpldin^ bptli^ regard their reconciliation as aboye the 
power~or human thought. But this is only one of many 'fahts 
wfiich seriously perplex the question. 

Whatever the perplexities which may arise with the doctrine of 
omniscience, they must be as real respecting the futuri- 
FUTURiTioNs tioHS of the divine agency as of the human. Indeed, 
vine^gency' there are difficulties which more directly concern the 
divine agency. It might be said that God freely pre- 
determines his own future volitions, and therefore may foreknow 
them in entire consistency with their freedom. This, however, can 
relieve no difficulty of the question — indeed, simply avoids the real 
^ question. Stich future volitions must be purely executive for the 
attainment of previously chosen ends. In the mind of God they 
must be subject to his predetermination, and therefore cannot stand 
in the attitude of future free choices. If future free volitions are 
unknowable because free, or unknowable for any other reason, then 
such volitions of God arc as completely beyond the reach of his pre- 
science as the future free volitions of men. If he cannot foreknow 
our free volitions, neither can he foreknow his own, which, in a 
wise dealing with us, must, in many instances, be shaped in adjust- 
ment to such as we put forth. 

Whether the divine foreknowledge is consistent with the freedom 
of choice is a question which may be more appropriately treated in 
another place. 

It is strongly urged against the doctrine of prescience that God 
deals with men, particularly with the wicked, in the 
AND^^GOD*’* means for their salvation, just as though he 

DEALINGS did not foreknow their decisive moral choices. This 

WITH MEN. 

statement is, at least, apparently true. That is, there 
would be no apparent reason lor a change of procedure if God did 
not foreknow the final moral choices of men. Is such a procedure 
so contradictory to the doctrine of prescience that both cannot be 
true? If this be the case, omniscience would disqualify God for 
the administration of a moral government over the human race. 
The only apparent alternative would bo a divine allotment of final 
destinies on the foresight of what would be the decisive moral 
choices of men if placed in a probationary life. Such a doctrine of 
the divine procedure actually appears in theological speculation. 
In the many attempts to solve the perpleiing dogma of Adamic sin 
as the common penal desert of the race, the position has been taken 
that God, foreknoMung that every man, if placed in the same state 
as Adam, would sin just^ he ^d, might justly and did actually 
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account the same sin to every man. Of course this doctrine can 
have no place in a true theology. Nor tsan it be true that omniS' 
cience would disqualify God for the administration of a moral gov- 
ernment. If we were under a law of necessity, the divine use of 
moans for our salvation would be without reason. This is mani- 
festly true in the case of necessitation to evil. That we are free 
and salvable renders the use of means consistent with the divine 
prescience. Otherwise the total omission of means of salvation 
would be justified in all cases of a foreknown final sinful choice. 
Such an omission could not be reconciled with the requirements of 
a divine moral government. With the truth of prescience, God 
may consistently, and must in fatherly rule and love, deal with us 
in the use of means for our salvation just as though he did not 
foreknow our final moral choices.* 

' rt is objected that the creation of souls with prescience of a sin- 
ful life and a final penal doom is irreconcilable with 
the goodness of God. This is a weighty objection— so 8 odls*°\ith 
weighty that we might well prefer the doctrine of nes- prksciencb or 
cience if it could obviate the difficulties which beset 
the question of sin. But this it cannot achieve. Insoluble per- 
plexities would still remain. The creation of souls for the moral 
responsibility of free personalities must be with the known possi- 
bility of a final sinful choice and penal doom. This is a fact which 
our reason cannot fully adjust to the goodness of God, and a fact 
which remains in all its force with the nescience of future free 
volitions. Further, even with the nescience of future choices, we 
must admit the divine knowledge of all actual choices, and there- 
fore the knowledge that, up to the present time, many through the 
choice of evil have incurred the penal doom of sin. Yet, with this 
knowledge, and with the forecast of such results in the future, God 
still perpetuates the race. The difficulty in this case seems quite 
as inexplicable for our reason as that which arises with the doctrine 
of the divine prescience. The real difiiculty is the existence of 
moral evil under the government of God. This still remains with 
the doctrine of nescience. 

An argument against the prescience of future free volitions is 
brought from their present nihility. Such volitions are 
nothing until their actuality, and therefore cannot be choice an un- 
the object of any previous knowledge. The validity of “ 

this argument is not above question. Moreover, if 
properly analyzed, its implications must be found of very difficult 
adjustment to the realities of the divine knowledge. A future 
' Kedaoe $ Theodicy, pp. 241, 242. 
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eclipse is as much a present nihility as a future free choice. What 
then is the difference between the two as it respects the divine pre- 
science? The answer is obvious. For the former there is a neces- 
sitating cause; for the latter, a free cause. This is the only differ- 
ence. Hence the implication of this argument is that the divine 
foreknowledge of any futurition is conditioned on a present knowl- 
edge of its necessitating cause. It follows that God foreknows an 
eclipse just as an astronomer foreknows it. His knowledge may be 
more ready and perfect, but cannot be other in its mode. Thus 
the divine knowledge is conditioned and must be an acquisition 
through a mental process. These facts cannot be adjusted to the 
perfection and plenitude of the divine knowledge as clearly revealed 
in the Scriptures. 

Further, a present free choice is in itself a purely metaphysical 
fact, and, even with complete ethical quality, may be without any 
cognizable sign. Hence it may be rationally questioned whether a 
mind incapable of foreknowing a future free choice could know a 
present free choice in its pure metaphysical self. On the other 
hand, if it be true, as the Scriptures so fully declare, that the divine 
mind is ever cognizant of the most central and secret facts of the 
human mind, we may rationally think its vision so immediate and 
absolute as clearly to foresee our future free choices. 

The most difficult question of omniscience concerns its relation to 
the divine personality. This, however, must go forward 
to a more appropriate place for its treatment. So tar 
TRIKE OF KBS- ^0 iiay0 specially aimed to place the doctrine of nescience 
in the light of its implications rei^ecting the divine 
knowledge. We think these implications irreconcilable with the 
plenitude of this knowledge as it is clearly revealed in the Script- 
ures, and as it must be in the truth of theism. We have not treated 
the question of nescience with any profound apprehension for the 
truth. Its doctrinal and practical bearing may easily be overesti- 
mated. The divine nescience of future free volitions, if accept^ 
as a truth, is not necessarily revolutionary in theology. The Oid- 
vinism which grounds foreknowledge in the divine decrees would 
remain the same. It can freely admit the divine nescience of future 
volitions as pure contingencies. This position it already occupies. 
But for it there are no such future volitions. The long-time debate 
on the question of freedom would still be on hand, and it would be 
necessary to carry this question convincingly against Calvinism be- 
fore the doctrine of nescience could di^rb its foundations. Nor 
would this doctrine be any more revolutionary in the system of 
Arminianism. Every vitfd doctrine would renuun just We same. 
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The chief perceivable result would be to free the system from the 
perplexity for freedom which arises with th§ divine prescience. 
The very serious difficulty in the attainment of this result is 
that we require the reality of freedom as the necessary ground of 
the doctrine of nescience. Only through the proved reality of the 
former can we reach the truth of the latter. This is their logical 
and irreversible order. If the truth of nescience were established or 
accepted; it would be as little revolutionary within the sphere of 
practical truth as in that of doctrinal truth. Certainly it could not 
in the least abate any of the moral forces of Christianity, God 
would still be immediately and perfectly cognizant of all the actual- 
ities of our moral life. Our responsibility would be just the same; 
all divine promises and penalties the very same.' 

3. Truth of Omniscience . — There is for us no direct or complete 
knowledge of omniscience. We can no more fully grasp it in thought 
than we can grasp the omnipotence of the divine will or the infin- 
itude of the divine love. If there be such a reality, only omnis- 
cience itself can absolutely know it. We may listen to the united 
utterances of nature and revelation and receive the great truth in 
faith, but cannot receive it in a comprehensive knowledge. 

In the fitness of material elements for cosmical uses, in the mani- 
fold and marvelous adjustments of nature, in the sim- TESTiiioNr or 
plicity and far-reaching sway of the laws of nature, in the scriptor*. 
wonders of organic life, in the realm of rational intelligences there 
are manifestations of a mind which we must rationally think om- 
niscient. These thoughts are in accord with the utterances of 
Scripture. “ 0 Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast 
thou made them all.”’ “The Lord by wisdom hath founded the 
earth; by understanding he hath established the heavens.”* 

There are more explicit words of Scripture respecting the infinite 
plenitude of the divine knowledge. Even in special horbbxpuoit 
applications the expression of the knowledge is so com- words. 
plete that its infinite comprehension is an inevitable implication. 
“ 0 Lord, thou hast searched me, and known me. Thou knowest 
my downsitting and mine uprising; thou understandest my thoughts 
afar off. Thou compassest my path and my lying down, and art 
acquainted with all my ways. For there is not a word in my tongue, 
but, lo, 0 Lord, thou knowest it altogether. Thou hast beset me 
behind and before, and laid thine hand upon me. Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot attain unto it. Whither 

'Martensent C%r{stiani>o{rmaKcs, p. 319; Dorner: Christian Doctrine, yo\.\f 
p.886. 

* Fw. olv, 81 *Prov. lil, 19. 
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shall I go from thy ^irit? or whither shall I flee from thy presence^ 
If I ascend np into h^yen, thou art there: if I make my bed in hell, 
behold, thou art there. If I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say. Surely the 
darkness shall cover me; even the night shall be light about me. 
Yea, the'darkness' hideth not from thee ; but the night shineth as 
the day: the darkness and the light are both alike to thee.” ’ This 
passage is so replete with the deepest truth of the divine knowledge 
that we may well cite it in full. There is nothing in the life of 
man, nothing in his deeds or words, nothing in his most secret 
thoughts and feelings which is not perfectly known to God. This is 
the truth respecting all the multitudes of the race. Only an im- 
mediate and absolute knowing is equal to such knowledge. Neither 
height nor depth nor distance can impose any limitation. For it 
the night is as the day, the darkness as the light. 

We may add a few texts: “Great is our Lord, and of great 
TORTHKR TBS- powor; Ws Understanding Is infinite. ” * “The eyes of 
TiMONT. the Lord are in every place, beholding the evil and the 
good. ” ’ The truth of each of these texts is the truth of the other. 
If God’s understanding is infinite, he must evcry-where behold the 
evil and the good. If he every-wherc beholds the evil and the good, 
his understanding must be infinite. “ Neither is there any creature 
that is not manifest in his sight: but all things are naked and opened 
unto the eyes of him with whom we have to do.”* The divine 
knowledge is beforehand with the future. “Behold, the former 
things are come to pass, and new things do I declare : before they 
spring forth I tell you of them.”* These texts reveal the infinite 
plenitude of the divine knowledge. In the sense of the former, all 
things, in the fullest sense of all, are in the open vision of God. 
The connection shows the inclusion of the most central and secret 
life of all men. The latter text brings the future with the past into 
the comprehension of the same knowledge. 

It might be objected that all the texts which we have cited in 
SUCH KNowi/. omniscience, with one exception, reveal simply 

EOGB GRASPS the divine knowledge of the present, the truth of which 
THB puTDRB. thclst questiouB. It might further be said that the 
one text which embraces the future may not include free choices, 
but only such futuritions as shall arise from predetermining causal- 
ities. If all this should be conceded, the proof of omniscience must 
still lie in these texts. The plenitude and the mode of the divine 

' Psa. oxzxiz, 1-12. * Fsa. ozlrii, 5. 'Prov. zv, 8. 

«Heb. iv, 18. *lM.zlii,9. 
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knowledge which they reveal warrant the inference of onmiscience 
in the truest, deepest sense of the term. We heed not dwell upon 
the extent of the universe which, in all its magnitudes and minutiae, 
even to every atom, is perfectly known to God. Nor need we 
specially speak of higher intelligences, with lives replete with the 
deepest intensities of thought and feeling and action, all which are 
comprehended in the divine knowledge. Suffice, that God knows 
what is in man; all that is in man; all that is in all men. This is 
what the Scriptures declare, and what no theist can question. The 
knowledge is perfect. It embraces all the interior activities, all the 
springs of action, all the impulses and aims of every life. The 
knowledge is so complete that God can perfectly adjust his minis- 
tries to the exigencies of every life; so complete that he can finally 
be the perfectly righteous Jndge of each life. Such knowledge 
must be immediate and absolute in its mode. Its plenitude can 
admit no process of acquisition, no conditions of space or time. 
The future, even in its ethical volitions, must be open to the vision 
of such absolute knowledge. 

The prophecies cannot be interpreted without the divine presci- 
ence of morally free and responsible volitions in men. 

We speak of the prophecies generally. Even if some thk prophk- 
could be interpreted on deterministic ground, the many 
require freedom in the responsible human agency so widely operative 
in their fulfillment. We need not enter into details or into the cita- 
tion and unfolding of particular prophecies. A general view may 
suffice. Prophecy began its utterances in the earliest history of the 
race, and continued to multiply them through all the progress of 
revelation, while the times of their application still stretched far 
down the centuries, even unto the final consummation. In a gen- 
eral way, we may instance the Jews and neighboring nations — 
Egypt, Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre — as the subjects of prophecy. Not 
only are their future fortunes severally sketched in bold outline, 
but the reason of their fortunes is given specifically in their own 
moral conduct. The various forms of vice and crime are depicted 
in their incipiency, progress, and repletion, as the prelude and 
provocation of the providential doom which successively befell them. 
These prophecies, so specific in facts, and often long antedating the 
fulfilling events, could not have been uttered and verified by the 
result without the divine prescience of the morally responsible con- 
duct of these people severally and individually. This is the presci- 
ence of free choices. 

The Messianic prophecies should receive a separate notice in their 
relation to this question. Students of these prophecies find in 

14 
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them much of the life of Christ as it is given in the gospels. More* 
•PKCIAU.T IN responsible conduct of others respecting him is 

THKMEssiANio equallj foretold. The rejection and persecution which 
pRorHKciEs. should suffer from his own people; the heinous offense 
of his betrayal by Judas and his denial by Peter; his crucifixion, 
with singular detail of particulars in the cruel treatment which he 
should suffer, and the fearful sin of the authors of these cruelties — all 
this is in these prophecies. They equally disclose the providential 
doom of this people for the willful and wicked rejection of the 
Christ. How could all this be without the divine prescience oi the 
free and responsible action of men? These prophecies were not the 
utterance of a mere judgment of the future in view of the drift of 
the present, but divine predictions of clearly foreseen events, in the 
production of which the free and responsible agency of men should 
be efficiently operative. Prophecy in its fulfillment seems conclusive 
of the divine prescience of free, ethical volitions. 

4. Distinctions of Divine Knowledge. — There are certain dis- 
tinctions in the knowledge of God which may be helpful toward 
an adjustment of omniscience to his personal agency. The origi- 
nality of these distinctions is accorded to Fonseca and Molina, 
Spanish theologians of the Jesuit order. Naturally, they were 
formulated in the technical manner common at the time: scientia 
Dei necessaria j scientia Dei libera ; scmttia Dei media. Domer 
gives a very full and clear statement of these distinctions.' Dr. 
Hodge also gives a clear statement, particularly of the third— 
scientia Dei media — from which, however, his stanch Calvinism 
dissents.’ A summary statement in simpler terms may render 
these distinctions clearer. 

God’s knowledge of himself is necessary and eternal. This is an 
BciRNTiA DEI inevitable implication of his eternal personal existence. 
NECESSARIA. Personality is unreal without self-consciousness, which 
must include self-knowledge. The infinite perfection of the di- 
vine mind must imply the absolute plenitude of self-knowledge. 
In the perfection of this knowledge God must know his own po- 
tentialities, and therefore all possibilities with respect to his own 
immediate agency. Further, all rational and ethical truths which, 
with the personality of God, must be eternal realities, may prop- 
erly be placed in the content of his necessary knowledge. There 
is thus a sphere of necessary knowledge, which is intrinsic to the 
divine personality. 

But as the universe is the creation of God on his own free 

’ CfhrtMan Doctrine, voL i, pp. 826-888. 

* Sf/slemoHe Theology, voL 1, pp. 398-400. 
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choice,’ a knowledge of it cannot be inclnded in hie neceeeary self- 
knowledge. The fact is the same even with an eternal soientia dm 
prescience of his creative work. It is still the work of ubera. 
his free agency, and therefore need not have been. In this case it 
could have been an object of knowledge only as a possibility, which 
belongs to the distinction of necessary knowledge. It follows that 
God’s knowledge of the universe, whether as a purposed futurition 
or an effectuated reality, is conditioned on his own free agency, 
and may properly be designated scientia Dd libera — a knowledge 
within his own power or dependent upon himself. 

In the reality of our free moral agency, God must adjust the 
ministries of his government to the manner of our con- scientia dki 
duct as arising from our freedom. There is nothing media. 
surer than this. To deny it is to deny the reality of our own free 
agency. With freedom, human conduct is often other than it 
might have been. One man is bad who might have been good, and 
another good who might have been bad. The divine dealings with 
each must, as wise and good, be shaped according to his conduct, 
and would be different with a difference of conduct. In all such 
cases God’s prescience of his own agency is conditioned on the fore- 
seen free action of men. There is this logical mediation even with 
immediateness in the mode of the divine knowledge. Scientia Del 
media is therefore no erroneous or misleading formula.’ 

5. Omniscience and Divine Personality . — The scientific adjust- 
ment of omniscience to the divine personality and personal agency 
is no easy attainment. The real difficulty has not re- 
ceived its proper recognition. It should not be over- culty of the 
looked, even if without solution in our reason. The 
discussion respecting the consistency of foreknowledge and freedom 
has been conducted with little apprehension of the profound truth 
that free agency and personal agency are but different formulas 
for the same reality, and that, if free agency falls by the logic 
of foreknowledge, personality must fall with it, and the divine 
personality no less than the human. There can be no true per- 
sonality or personal agency except in freedom. The necessary 
freedom is the freedom of choice. For the freedom of choice 
there must be the eligibility of ends — eligibility in the reality 
of motives to choice. Can there bo the eligibility of ends for 

an omniscient mind? This is the real question of difficulty. It 
is far deeper than the usual question of consistency between fore- 

' las. Eziz, 15 ; Matt. vI, 83 ; Acts zv, 8. 

*1X8081 reference for illaatratiou: 1 Sam. zziii, 9-13; Jer. zzxviiif 17, 18; 
KBek.iU,«; Matt, zi, 31-84. 
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knowledge and freedom, which concerns only the relation of fore< 
knowledge in God to freedom in man, while the question in hand 
concerns the consistency of omniscience and freedom, both being in 
God himself. 

We cannot in rational thought separate God’s conception of real- 
ities, even as futurities, from his motive-states respect- 
OTATLcNT^or them. For our thought the latter must co-exist 
THK PKRPux- •nritii the former and be as the former. If his concep- 

iTy. ^ 

tion is eternally complete in his eternal prescience, 
does it not follow that his motive-states are eternally the same 
respecting all realities? Seemingly, no distinction can be made 
between futurities and actualities. How can any thing take on a 
new form or appear in a new light of interest in the view of an ab- 
solute prescience? If all is eternally the same in that view, how 
can we avoid the consequence of an eternally fixed and changeless 
mental state, both cognitive and emotional, in God respecting all 
objects of his conception? Hence there would seem to be no rea- 
son for any choice or agency which was not eternally the same in 
the divine mind. In this case only an unthinkable eternal choice 
would seem possible. There could be no eligibility of ends arising 
in time, no specific choices in time; and therefore only a divine 
operation eternally predetermined. Such facts do not seem con- 
sistent with either a true personality in God or a true personal 
agency in his providence. It thus appears how far deeper this 
question is than the question of consistency between divine pre- 
science and human freedom. How shall the necessary adjustment 
be attained? The manifest truth of omniscience will not allow us 
to replace it with the divine nescience of all free and responsible 
futuritions, and thus eliminate the difficulty — ^if indeed this would 
eliminate it. ^ 

There is no clear way out of this perplexity. Yet we should not 
THK pKBPiEx- concede its utter hopelessn^B of all explication. Doubt- 
rrv CON8ID- less the moral principles of the divine procedure are 
eternally the same in the divine consciousness; but the 
divine feelings in view of moral conduct in the free subjects of 
moral government are not eternally the same, as seemingly implied 
in omniscience. Otherwise they would either be false to the truth 
of facte, or in many instances involve a contradictory dualism in the 
divine mind. Such would be the case in all instances of a radical 
change of moral conduct in human life. A very wicked man may 
become truly saintly— K>f which there are many instances. If re- 
specting such there were eternally the same feelings in God, they 
could not be true to the facts. This possibility is preceded by 
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the great change in moral character. If from eternity such are 
regarded with reprehension as bad and with approval as good, then 
the unthinkable dualism must exist in the divine mind. These 
implications are conclusive against an eternally changeless emo> 
tional state in the mind of God respecting the free subjects of his 
moral government. 

It is the clear sense of Scripture that the divine feelings are not 
eternally the same nor yet dualistic respecting the re- Dins* fekl- 
sponsible conduct of men, but in forms answering in 'no neither 
time to the moral quality of their action: feelings of bte'r^nal'lt 
displeasure against their wickedness; of clemency and ™s8ame. 
forgiveness on their true repentance; of approving love for their 
genuine piety. The truth of divine displeasure against the wicked, 
whatever the subsequent change in their moral conduct, is given in 
many texts; but it is a truth so familiar and sure that a few refer- 
ences may suffice.’ It is in the nature of God as holy and just that 
this must be so. It is equally sure on the same ground of his holi- 
ness that he does not and cannot so regard any others than the 
wicked. The truth of the divine propitiousness on a true repent- 
ance is also given in many texts.* The whole truth of an approv- 
ing love on a genuine piety may be given in a single text : “ He 
that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, ho it is that loveth 
me: and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will 
love him, and will manifest myself to him.” * It is thus clear that 
God’s personal regards of men ever answer in time to the moral 
quality of their personal conduct. Those who hold the doctrine 
of divine nescience, as previously noticed, may say that this pre- 
cisely accords with their doctrine, and is therefore the proof 
of it. We admit the agreement, and would also admit the proof 
were it not for the paramount proof of the divine prescience. 
But the facts which we have found do not yet bring us the 
adjustment of omniscience^to the divine personality and personal 
agency. 

Even with the doctrine of prescience, it is still open for ns to 
say that futurities of human conduct may not be the jcurities 
same for the divine conception and feeling as in their 
actuality. There is some ground for this position in rnt for tiik 
the distinctions of the divine knowledge previously con- *"'*“• 
sidered. The self-intuition of God is eternal and absolute. But 
the universe is the creation of his free agency, and therefore was 
eternally foreknown only as a futurity or as a freely purposed futu- 

’ Num. zxxil, 14 ; Dent, vii, 4 ; 2 Eings xvii, 17, 18 ; Pea. vii, 11 ; lixviii, 40. 

* In. zil, 1 ; It, 7 ; Dan. Ix, 10-19. * John xt, 21. 
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rition, and known in its actuality only wken by the free act of 
creation this purpose was set in reality. Even as a purposed futuri< 
tion it could not be the same to the divine conception and con- 
sciousness as in its actuality. What is thus true respecting the 
universe as a creation may be specially true respecting the moral 
choices of free and responsible personalities. WJiUe eternally fore- 
known, they are yet different in their actuality for the divine con- 
ception, and therefore different for the divine feeling. There may 
thus be a sphere of free personal agency for God. There is no 
other apparent reconciliation of omniscience with either his per- 
sonality or his personal agency in providence. If the distinctions 
in the knowledge of God may not be claimed as absolutely valid 
for the sphere of his personal free agency, they yet appear rea- 
sonably sufficient; and this is about all that we could expect in so 
difficult a question. But further than this: it is surely possible 
that the plenitude of personality in God may place him above 
any law of determinism which may seem to ns an implication of 
his omniscience; so that there is for him all the reality of a free 
personal agency which seems so manifest in the history of his 
providence. 

There is a providence of God, with ministries in time. Nor can 
mmsTBiKs or regarded as merely executive of eternal pre- 

PBoviDENCBiN determinations. The field of this providence is an his- 
torio world devclojpng in time. Its successive facts can 
be actual for the divine conception only on their actuality. What 
is thus true respecting all must be specially true respecting the free 
ethical ^ction of men. The interests of both morality and religion 
require the ministries of providence in the over-living personal 
agency of God. There must be the evor-actual discrimination of 
human conduct in his moral judgment; the reprehension of the 
evil and the loving approval of the good in the very depths of his 
moral feeling. Without these facts tffere is for the moral and re- 
ligious consciousness no living relation of God to the present life, 
and our theism must be practically as empty of vital content as 
deism or pantheism. K the ministries of providence in the free 
agency of God, with all the emotional activities of such ministries, 
be not consistent or possible with his foreknowledge, then fore- 
knowledge cannot be true. lihthere must be for us an alternative 
between the pfesclehce of God, on the one hand, and his true per- 
sontd agency in the ministries of his providence, on the other, the 
former doctrine must be yielded, while wo tenaciously cleave to the 
ktler, because it embodies the living reality of the divine moral 
government. With all the difflculties of the question, we have not 
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found any contradictory opposition of tho two doctrines, and there- 
fore hold both in a sure faith.' 

6. Divine Wiadom . — The wisdom of God is so closely related to 
his knowledge that the former may properly be treated in connec- 
tion with the latter. Yet there are elements of wisdom blbmknts of 
which do not belong to mere knowledge. For wisdom wisdom. 
there must be the practical use of knowledge. For the deepest 
truth of wisdom there must be tho practical use of knowledge for 
benevolent ends. In the apt use of means for the attainment of 
evil ends there may be ingenuity or skill which requires knowledge, 
but there cannot be wisdom. Hence in wisdom there must be an 
element of goodness, a benevolence of aim. Benevolence requires 
affection. There can be no good end, either as a conception or an 
aim, without tho emotional nature. Hence wisdom is not purely 
from tho intellect, but from tho intellect and the sensibility in 
co-operation. The wisdom of God appears in the co-operation of 
infinite knowledge and love. 

For the present life, even in its providential aspects, there is a 
mixture of good and evil; so that for our view the wis- 

® . I 1 . , 1 mi WISDOM AND 

dom of God docs not stand m the clearest light. The thk maoni- 
circlo of our vision is but a narrow one, while often 
much of it lies in the shadow of cheerless clouds.* For our faith 
there is sunshine above and upon the vast fields beyond the circle 
of our vision, whore the wisdom of God is revealed in the bright- 
ness of its own divine light. It is in truth deeply wrought into the 
wonders of creation, providence, and grace, however hidden from 
our present view. Ko the Scriptures witness. Wisdom was with 
God in determining the marvelous adjustments and laws of nature.’ 
“ 0 Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all; tho earth is full of thy riches.”* Tho wisdom of God 
assumes its divinost form in the manifestation and work of Christ, 
“ in whom wo have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of sins, according to the riches of his grace; wherein he hath 
abounded toward us in all wisdom and prudence.” ‘ Thus is 
made known, even unto the principalities and powers in heavenly 
places, *'the manifold wisdom of God, according to the eternal 
purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” * The per- 
fections of knowledge and love are hero co-operative. “ 0 the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! ” 

' Domer i Christian Doctrine, vol. i, pp. 829-387. 

* Butler : Analof/y, part i, chap, vii ; Bowne : Metaphysics, p. 847. 

* Job xxviii, 20-27. * Psa. civ, 24. * Eph. i, 7, 8. 

* Eph. iii, 10, 11. ’ Rom. xi, 83. 
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III. Divine Sensibility. 

1. Sense of Divine SensibiUty. — ^Ab previously noticed, eensibil - 
ity is in philosophic use for even the highest forms of hu]!n(ui_Jteci- 
ihg; for the rational and moral as for the lower appetences and 
impulses. Theology has no better term for substitution, and must 
still use the same, even in application to the divine feelings. There 
is an emotional nature in God. This nature is active in various 
forms of feeling respecting the objects of his conception. There may 
be feelings of approval or aversion, of pleasure or displeasure, of 
reprehension or love. There is the reality of such emotional states 
in the mind of God, as in the mind of man. This is the sense 
of divine sensibility. There are certain differences between the 
human and the divine which may be noted in the proper place. 

2. Truth of Divine Sensibility . — An emotional nature is neces- 

sary to the divine omniscience ; that is, there are forms of knowl- 
BBLATioN OF which would be impossible even to the divine mind 

siNsiBiLiTTTo if totally without sensibility. It has not been properly 
KHowuDOB. considered how much the sensibilities have to do with 
human knowledge. In empirical knowledge our conception or no- 
tion of things could not be what it is vnthout the element furnished 
by sensation. In the higher spheres of truth the feelings are nec- 
essary to knowledge. Without the correlative emotions we could 
have no true notion of friendship, or country, or kindred; or home. 
Without the moral feelings thete could be no proper knowledge of 
a moral system; no true conception of moral obligation, of right 
or rights, of the ethical quality cf free moral action. There must 
be such a law even for the divine knowledge. Certainly there 
is no apparent reason to the contrary. Without an emotional nat- 
ure in God, his omniscience, in the truer, deeper sense of the term, 
would be impossible. 

The Scriptures freely ascribe to God various forms of feeling — 
FRoors OF abhorrence, anger, hatred, love, patience, compassion, 
DiviNB sBNBi- clomency. It is very easy to pronounce all this pure 
BiLiTT. anthropopathism, carried into the Scriptures in accom- 
modation to the modes of human thought and feeling. If these 
forms of feeling are not such a reality in God as to have a truthful 
reflection in our own, these terms of Scripture are but empty or 
deceiving words. Then divine holiness, justice, goodness, mercy, 
faithfulness, are meaningless or misleading. Why this perversion 
of the deepest truth of the divine nature? Too long has theol- 
ogy, in its deeper speculative form, arrayed the living God of the 
Scriptures in the apathetic bleakness of deism or pantheieftn. The 
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endeavor to represent God as pure intellect or pure action may be 
reverent in aim, but is no less a sacrifice of the most vital truth. 
Without emotion God cannot be a person; cannot be the living God 
for the religious consciousness of humanity- No longer could we, 
in the profound exigencies of life, look up to him as the heavenly 
Father. There is no heavenly Father without an emotional love. 
There is the truth of an emotional love of the Father in the deep 
words of the Son: ‘'For thou lovedst me before the foundation of 
the world;”' and also in those other deep and gracious words: 
“ God so loved the world.” * If there is reality in one form of di- 
vine sensibility there is reality in other forms. In the revelations 
of God by word and deed there is as clear and full a manifestation 
of sensibility as of intelligence or will. One knows his own emo- 
tional states in his own consciousness. Another’s he can know only 
through the modes of their expression; but his knowledge is greatly 
aided by reading these expressions, as he can, in the light of his 
own experience. Hence he is quite as sure, though in a different 
mode, of emotional states in other minds as in his own. He is just 
as sure of their sensibilities as of their intelligence or voluntary 
power. We thus know the mind of God, and as surely in its emo- 
tions as in its intellections and volitions. His words and deeds 
which express emotions are the sign of divine realities. Otherwise 
they have for us no meaning and serve only to delude. 

There are certain differences between the human and the divine 
sensibilities which may be noted, though seemingly open „ , , , g ,i , „ o 
to the common view. We have forms of sensibility, as fiioiith«mu- 
arising through our physical organism or in the circle 
of our peculiar relationships in life, which can have no analogies in 
the divine mind. Also our higher motive-states which arise with 
our rational and moral cognitions may have an intensity of excite- 
ment and a passionate impulsiveness which can have no place in 
the divine emotions. 


3. Distinctions of Divine Sensibility.— Theto is not an absolute 
unity or oneness of feeling in God. His sensibilities are active in 
forms answering to the distinctions of their objects. The activities 
of our own higher sensibilities are conditioned on the mental appre- 
hension of their appropriate objects, either as actual existences or as 
ideal conceptions. This must be a law for the divine p,g„gcioNs 
sensibilities. It is no sign of limitation in God that for as ih* ob- 
knowledge he requires the objects of his cognitions, or 
that for the activities of his sensibilities he requires their appropriate 
objects. It follows that his sensibilities most differ according to 


' Jolm xvli, 24. 


I John ill. 16. 
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the distinctions of their obj^ts. The law which requires an object 
for an affection must determine the quality of the affection accord- 
ing to the character of the object. Objects of the divine affec- 
tion are very different. There is the profound distinction between 
the physical and the moral realms ; in the former, between the 
chaotic and the cosmic states; in the latter, between the ethically 
evil and the ethically good. It is impossible that God should 
regard these profoundly diverse objects with the same affection. 
It is in the Scriptures, as in the philosophy of the facts, that he 
does regard them with distinctions of affection answering to their 
own profound distinctions. We might enter more largely into de- 
tails; but, while the ground would bo valid, the method might 
prove an unseemly attempt at a divine psychology. We may with 
propriety note some general distinctions. 

There is in God a rational sensibility. Wo mean by this a con- 
RATioNALSEN- Bcious intorcst in the rational order and constitution of 
8IBILITY. existences. The world is a cosmos, a world of order. 
This is the possibility of a rational cosmology. For science and 
philosophy, we require not only rational faculties, but also an order 
and constitution of existences which render them susceptible of 
scientific and philosophic treatment. There is such an order of 
existences. Both in reality and for rational thought law reigns in 
the realms of nature. Physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, astron- 
omy are possible because the rational order of existences places them 
in correlation with rational mind. For the reason of this correlation 
the rational order and constitution of existences elicit an interest in 
all who have any proper notion of them. Gifted minds study them 
with a profound interest. That interest ever deepens with the 
clearer insight into this rational order. Thus in the spheres of study 
usually regarded as purely intellectual there is an intense conscious 
interest which can arise only from a profound rational sensibility. 

From this view we rise to the notion of God as the original of 
our own minds, and also of the forms of existence which constitute 
the subjects of our scientific study. He is the author of their 
rational correlation; the author of the rational constitution of exist- 
ences in all the realms of nature. That orderly constitution must 
have been with him, not merely an intellectual conception, but also 
an end of conscious interest and eligibility. These facts evince a 
profound rational sensibility in God. While he pronounces the 
successive orders of the newly rising world “ very good,” his words 
no more express the conception of a divine thought than the pleas- 
ure of a divine emotion. 

There is a divine sesthetio sensibility. The world, the* universe, 
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is as richly wrought in the forms of beauty as in the forms of 
rational order. The beautiful is so lavished upon the .BBTHwiositM. 
earth and the heavens that all are recipients of its s'bjutt. 
grateful ministries. It is the fruitage of the divine constitution of 
the soul within us and the divine formation of existences without 
and above us. Such a correlation of the forms of nature to the con- 
stitution of the mind could not have been a mere coincidence, but 
must have been the divinely instituted means to a divinely chosen 
end, just as in the case of a master in the science and art of music, 
who through the harmonious combination of parts reaches the chosen 
end of a great symphony. The beautiful in its manifold forms was 
with God a chosen end in the work of creation. Therefore it was 
with him more than a mere mental conception. There is no eligi- 
bility for pure intellection, not even for the divine. The eligibility 
of the beautiful could arise in the mind of God only with the 
activity of an aesthetic sensibility. God loves the beautiful. In the 
following citation we have really the presentation of both a rational 
and an aesthetic sensibility in God, but especially the latter. “ I 
must hold that we receive the true explanation of the maw-like 
character of the Creator’s workings ere man was, in the remarkable 
text in which we are told that ‘ God made man in his own imago 
and likeness.’ There is no restriction here to moral quality: the 
moral image man had, and in large measure lost; but the intel- 
lectual image he still retains. As a geometrician, as an arithme- 
tician, as a chemist, as an astronomer — in short, in all the depart- 
ments of what are known as the strict sciences — man differs from 
his Maker, not in kind, but in degree — not as matter differs from 
mind, or darkness from light, but simply as a mere portion of space 
or time differs from all space or all time. I have already referred 
to mechanical contrivances as identically the same in the divine 
and human productions; nor can I doubt that, not only in the per- 
vading sense of the beautiful in form and color which it is our priv- 
ilege as men in some degree to experience and possess, but also in 
the perception of harmony which constitutes the musical sense, and 
in that poetic feeling of which Scripture furnishes us with at once 
the earliest and the highest examples, and which we may term the 
poetic sense, we bear the stamp and impress of the divine image.” ‘ 
ThuTm tiiie aesthetic element of our mental constitution, the source 
of pleasure in music and poetry and art, in all forms of the beau- 
tiful, we see the likeness of an aesthetic sensibility in God, who 
created man in his own image.* 

* Hngb Miller : Testimony of the Rocks, pp. 269, 260. 

* Le Conte : Soienee and Religion, leot. ilL 
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In the oonsUtntion of a moral personality there is moral reason, 
and also moral feeling. The moral personality could 
not be complete without the latter. For the true con- 
ception of a morally constituted personality and the true judg- 
ment of ethical conduct, whether one’s own or another’s, there 
must be the activity of a moral feeling. Pure intellection is not 
sufficient for either the conception or the judgment. This must be 
a law for even the divine mind. Without a moral, consdousness 
in God the creation of moral beings must have been without eligi- 
bility^ and therefore without reason or end. If there is any divine 
teleology in the universe the creation of the highest order of beings 
could not have been purposeless. The Scriptures freely express the 
reality of moral feeling in the divine judgment of human conduct. 
For the good there is loving approval ; for the evil, displeasure and 
wrath. These facts manifest the reality of moral sensibility in 
God. 

We have thus presented the divine sensibility in three distinc- 
tions. The moral, however, must receive further treat- 
Ti^'niOT*or loont. Pure thought, pure intuition, pure intellection 
MOBAL BBM8I- dooB uot givo the complete view of the divine mind. 

Infinite feeling completes the view. “ We hold, there- 
fore, that God is not only pure thought, but he is also absolute 
intuition and absolute sensibility. He not only grasps reality in his 
absolute thought, but he sees it in his absolute intuition, and enjoys 
it in his absolute sensibility. We cannot without contradiction 
allow that there is any thing in the world of the thinkable which is 
excluded from the source of all thought and knowledge. Our notion 
of God as pure thought only would exclude the harmonies of light, 
sound, and form from his knowledge ; and limit him to a knowl- 
edge of the skeleton of the universe instead of its living beauty. 
The notion of God as sensitive appears as anthropomorphic only 
because of mental confusion. To the thoughtless, sensibility im- 
plies a body ; but in truth it is as purely spiritual an affection as 
the most abstract thought. All the body does for us is to call forth 
sensibility ; but it in no sense produces it, and it is entirely con- 
ceivable that it should exist in a purely spiritual being apart from 
any body. There can hardly be a more irrational conception of the 
divine knowledge than that which assumes that it grasps retJity 
only as it exists for pure thought, and misses altogether the look 
and the life of things. On the contrary, just as we regard our rea- 
son as the faint type of the infinite reason, so we regard our, intui- 
tions of things as a faint type of the absolute intuition ; and so also 
we regard the harmonies of sensibility and feeling as tlie faintest 
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echoes of the absolute sensibility, stray notes vandering off from 
the source of feeling and life and beauty.”' y- 

IV. Modes of Divine Moral Sensibility. 

As there are distinctions of divine sensibility in the general or 
comprehensive sense of the term, so there are distinctions of moral 
sensibility. Moral feeling in God respects profoundly different 
subjects, and reveals itself in distinctions of mode answering to 
that difference of subjects. We may reach the clearer view by 
studying the question in the light of these several modes. How- 
ever, there is a truth of moral feeling in God which is deeper than 
the more definite distinctions of mode — the moral feeling which is 
intrinsic to the holiness of the divine nature. This is the first truth 
to be noticed. 

1. Holiness. — The Scriptures witness to the holiness of God with 
the deepest intensities of expression. A few passages may be cited 
for exemplification. '' Who is like unto thee, 0 Lord, among the 
gods ? who is like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, do- 
ing wonders ? ” ’ The glory of the divine holiness appears in its 
manifestation, but the manifestation leads the thought to its plen- 
itude in the divine nature. ''Holy and reverend is his name.”* 
The perfection of holiness in God is the reason for the holy rever- 
ence in which all should worship and serve him. " Holy Father,” 
and "0 righteous Father,”* express in the words of Christ the 
deep truth of divine holi n ess. "Who shall not fear thee, 0 Lord, 
and glorify thy name ? for thou only art holy.”’ These words 
are responsive to words previously cited : " Who is like thee, glo- 
rious in holiness ? ” In the deepest, divinest sense, God only is 
holy. The seraphim before the heavenly throne cry one to another, 
"Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts "and they rest not day 
and night, saying. Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty, which 
was, and is, and is to come.” * 

The holiness of God is not to be regarded simply as a quality of 
his nature or a quiescent mental state, but as intensely 
active in his personal agency, particularly in his moral aioBTioira. 
government. In this view holiness is often called right- **“■ 
Musness. Hence the righteousness of God is expressed with the 
Mine intensity as his holiness. The precepts of moral duty and 
the judgment and reward of moral conduct spring from his holi- 
ness and fulfill its requirements. Through all the forms of instru- 
mental agency he ever works for the prevention or restraint of the 

' Bowne : Jfetegihysios, pp. 201, 202. * Exod. xv, 11. * Fsa. ozi, 9. 

* Jrtm aril, 11, 2S. •R®v. rv,i. *lMt. vl, 8 ; Bev. It, 8. 
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evil and the promotion of the good. In every form and in the 
deepest sense God is righteous. Abraham apprehended this truth 
in his profound question, Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right There ivas a special case in question; but there is no 
sense of a local or temporary limitation in the meaning of the 
words. There is a universal and eternal righteousness of the divine 
agency. “ He is the Rock, his work is perfect ; for all his ways 
are judgment : a God of truth and without iniquity, just and right 
is he.”* “Thy righteousness is an everlasting righteousness, and 
thy law is the truth.”* These texts express the same deep sense 
of an ever-present holiness in the divine moral government. “ The 
law of the Lord is perfect”* — ** perfect as the expression of the 
divine holiness; perfect therefore as the standard of right; per- 
fect in its requirements ; perfect in its sanctions. All this is 
summed into one sentence by St. Paul : ‘ The law is holy, and the 
commandment holy, and just, and good.*'’ Returning back, how- 
ever, to the attribute of the Lawgiver, we are bound to believe that 
all ordinances are righteous : first, with regard to the constitution 
and nature of his subjects ; and, secondly, as answering strictly to 
his own divine aim.”* The means and the ministries of his moral 
government are ever in accord with his holy law ; and, however 
his righteousness may for the present be obscured or hidden even, 
it shall yet be made manifest, and receive a common confession, 

God will place his providences in the clear, full light. 
8CCTITT, futI These ideas of a present obscurity and a future mani- 
CRR MAsiFss- festation are in the Scriptures. “ Clouds and darkness 

TATION* » • 

are round about him : righteousness and judgment are 
the habitation of his throne.” “Even so. Lord God Almighty, 
true and righteous are thy judgments.”’ 

It should be specially noted here that in the holiness of God as 
MORAL FUEL- ™ morul govomment there is the activity of 

uto IN DiTiNR moral feeling. This is the distinctive fact of his moral 
HOLiNKig. agency. If the plan of God had terminated with the 
creation of a mere physical universe there would still have been a 
great sphere for the activities of intelligence and will, and also for 
the rational and aesthetic sensibilities, but no place for moral feeling. 
Such a feeling could have no office in a mere physical universe. 
God would still be the same in his holy nature, with the possible oi 
actual activity of moral sensibility in the conception and pui'pcsed 
creation of moral personalities, with the known possibility of etbicall/ 

' Gen. zviil, 25. * Dent, zxxii, 4 'Psa. cziz, 142. * Psa. xiz, 7. 

' Bom. vii, 12. * Pope > OkrtsHan Theology, vol. i, p. 8^ 

' Psa. zovU, 2 ; Bev. x^, 7. 
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good and ethically evil action. On this supposition^ however, thera 
is a reaching of the divine plan far beyond a mere physical uni 
verse, and, therefore, it remains true that an original limitation 
to such a universe would require no activity of moral feeling in its 
creation and government. There was no such original limitation. 
In the building of the world, even from the beginning, man was 
the divinely destined occupant, just as other moral intelligences 
were destined for the occupancy of other worlds. Creation, there- 
fore, was from the beginning the work of God in his complete per- 
sonality. There was the activity of his moral sensibility, just as 
of his intelligence and will. It is specially this truth which dis- 
credits the distinction of the attributes into the natural and moral. 
As we thus find the ultimate purpose and completion of the crea- 
tion in the existence of free and responsible personalities, so we find 
a moral realm as really as a physical one. Certainly in the moral 
God rules in his complete personality, and no more really through 
the agency of his intelligence and will than in the activities of his 
moral feeling. There is as absolute a requirement for the latter as 
for the former. A holy love of the ethically good and a holy hatred 
of the ethically evil are intrinsic to the divine agency in moral gov- 
ernment. We cannot think them apart. To separate them in 
thought would require us to think God apathetically indifferent as 
between righteousness and sin. So to think God would be to think 
him not God. Holiness of action is impossible, even in 

^ ^ A FKKLINa 

uoa, without the proper element of moral feeling. An necessary to 
act may formally square with the law, but can bo right- action. 
eous only through the feeling from which it springs or the motive 
which it fulfills. The sense of moral feeling in God, as active in 
his regards of human conduct and in the ministries of his prov- 
idence, is a practical necessity to the common religious conscious- 
ness. It is only the sense of an emotional displeasure in God that 
can effectively restrain the wayward tendencies to evil ; only the 
sense of an affectionate love that can inspire the filial trust which 
may become the strength of a loving obedience. There is great 
practical force in the commands, ^'Be ye holy; for I am holy,^" 
and ^'Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father is merciful, but 
only with the sense of true feeling in his holiness and mercy. 
Divest them of true feeling, and let them stand to the religious 
consciousness simply as pure thought, emotionless intellections, 
and they become practically forceless. In the divine holiness there 
is the intensity of holy feeling, 

S Justice . — The more appropriate place for the treatment of 
* 1 Pet 1, 10 ; Luke vi, 80. 
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jastice is in the discussion of atonement. For the present, the 
treatment is specially in reference to the reality of an dement of 
holy feeling in the divine justice. Justice itself is broadly opera- 
tive within the realm of moral government, so that the discussion of 
its offices therein must include much more than belongs to it simply 
as a question of the divine attributes. 

The office of justice is the maintenance of moral government in 
THiomoior the highest attainable excellence. The aim is the pre- 
jusnoB. vention or restraint of sin, the protection of rights, the 
defense of innocence against injury or wrong, the vindication of 
the government and the honor of the divine Ruler. 

Divine legislation is for the attainment of these great ends. But 
MD8 or m- however great and imperative the ends, they cannot 
TINS uraiB- justify any arbitrariness of judicial measures for their 
attainment. Justice has no license of departure from 
the requirements of the divine holiness and righteousness. Indeed, 
justice itself is but a mode of the divine holiness. In legislation 
justice must respect the nature and condition of subjects. Laws 
must be within their power of fulfillment, whether that power be 
a native possession or a provision of the redemption in Christ. The 
sanctions of law in the form of reward and penalty must have 
respect to the ethical character of subjects. Emphasis should be 
placed upon this principle in respect of penalty, specially for the 
reason, first, that the demerit of sin is more manifest than the merit 
of righteousness, and, secondly^ because penalty without demerit or 
beyond its measure would be more manifestly an injustice than any 
reward above the merit of righteousness. 

In the study of the Hebraic theocracy we must admit the presence 
iHB BBBBAic moasures of expediency, and not only in ritualistic 
THBOCBAOT. forius, but ulso in administrative discipline — ^as in the 
entailment of both good and evil upon children ip consequence of 
the moral conduct of their parents. Such entailments, however, 
were not the ministries of distributive justice, but the measures of 
economical expediency for the attainment of the great ends of the 
theocracy. Like measures often appear in human governments. 
In terms of law the high crimes of parents are visited in certain 
alienations or disadvantages upon their children^ certainly not, how- 
ever, that they are reckoned guilty and punishable in any proper 
sense of distributive justice, but that the highest good of the gov- 
ernment may be attained. That the Hebraio government was a 
theocracy did not change the character of the people as its subjects. 
They were still men, with all the tendencies of men under the forms 
of human government. It was expedient, therefore^ that Ood 
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should use the uecossary policies of human governments for the at- 
tainment of the great ends of the theocracy. In this mode the 
entailmonts of parental conduct upon the children took their place 
as measures of economical expediency, and not as the minhitries of 
distributive justice, which must ever have respect to the grounds of 
personal conduct. 

Distributive justice is divine justice in the judicial ministries of 
moral government. It regards men in their personal 
character, or as ethically good or evil, and rewards or tribdtivs 
punishes them according to the same. Any departure 
from this law must require an elimination of all that is distinctive 
and essential in distributive justice. Nothing vital can remain by 
which to characterize or differentiate it. We have previously said 
that the demerit of sin is more manifest than the merit of right- 
eousness. The former reveals itself in the moral and religious con- 
sciousness in a dearer and intenser form than the latter. Still the 
rewardableness of righteousness approves itself in that consciousness. 
Also, the fact of rewardableness is thoroughly scriptural. Further, 
it is both clear and scriptural that rewards must have respect to 
personal righteousness. There may bo other blessings, and of large 
measure, but they cannot be personal rewards, and therefore cannot 
be accounted the ministry of distributive justice. Sut sin has 
intrinsic demerit, and on ite own account deserves the penalties leg- 
islated against it. Demerit is the only ground of just punishment. 
There are great ends of penalty in the requirements of moral gov- 
ernment, but, however great and urgent, they could justify no pun- 
ishment except on the ground of demerit. The demerit must be 
personal to the subject of the punishment. Penalties are therefore 
in the strictest sense the min'jitry of distributive justice. 

Reward and penalty thus fall in with the judicial or rectoral office 
of justice, which is the conservation of moral government in the 
highest attainable excellence. They are means to this high end ; 
just means because of the rewardableness of righteousness and the 
demerit of sin; and proper means because of fitness for their end. 

Distributive justice which thus deals with men on the ground of 
personal conduct is no abstract principle or law, but a concrete real- 
ity in the divine personality. Justice has its seat in the moral being 
of God, and ap^ from him is but an ideal conception. The law 
of moral duty is the transcript of his mind; the sanctions of the law 
the expression of his judgment of the rewardable excel- 
lenoe of righteousness and the punitive demerit of sin. inq w pivuia 
^n^is is not a mere apathetic mental con- 

oeptlon, &it I nc l wdea the intense activity of moral feeling. God 
IS ' ' 
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lovingly approves the righteousness which he rewards with eternal 
blessedness, and reprobates with infinite displeasure the sin upon 
which he visits the fearful penalty of his law. The Scriptures are 
re;^teteWith utterances which express or imply these trut^. There 
is discriminative judgment of men accoiding to their character : 
*'For there is no respect of persons with God.”' Respecting the 
divine regard for the righteous, it is said : '' For God is not un- 
righteous to forgot your work and labor of love.” * Over against 
these words of an affectionate and faithful friendship may bo placed 
the words of displeasure against the wicked : “ For the wrath of 
God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unright- 
eousness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness.”’ In the 
divine wrath there is an emotional displeasure. This is the terrify- 
ing sense of those who would have the rocks and mountains fall on 
them and hide them ” from the face of him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and from the wrath of tho Lamb.”’ “For thou art not a 
God that hath pleasure in wickedness : . . . thou hatest all work- 
ers of iniquity.”* Just the opposite is the divine regard for the 
righteous : “ For the righteous Lord loveth the righteous ; his 
countenance doth behold tho upright.” ’ In tho final ministries of 
distributive justice there are tho activities of divine sensibility : in 
the “ Come, ye blessed of my Father,” an emotional love ; in the 
“Depart from me, ye cursed,” an emotional wrath.’ It is thus 
manifest that we find the justice of God only in his personality, 
and only with an element of moral feeling. 

;3‘.' Love . — No theistic truth is more deeply emphasized in the 
Scriptures than love. No truth has a fuller or more grateful recog- 
nition in the Christian consciousness, nor, indeed, with any who have 
a proper conception of tho personality of God and the plenitude 
of his perfections. Neither the apathetic God of deism, nor the 
unconscious God of pantheism, nor the God of agnosticism, without 
any law of self-agency either in his own holy personality or in the 
responsible freedom of his human subjects, is the God of the Script- 
ures. “ God is love.” ‘ This is the profound truth which they give 
us. But, while love is so profound a truth in God, it is never dis- 
rupted from his holiness. Indeed, love, as justice itself, is but a 
mode of his holiness, and in moral administration justice as well as 
love still has its offices. 

Any notion of God without love is empty of the most vital content 
of the true idea. The very plenitude of other perfections, such as 
infinite knowledge and power and justice, would, in the absence of 

‘Bom. 11, 11. *Heb.vl, la •Rom. 1, 18. ‘Ber. vi, 16. 

*Bw.v, 4,8, *F^xi,7. ’Matt. XXV, 84, 41. •IJohnlv, 1ft 
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lov6, invest them with most fearful terrors — enough, indeed, to 
whelm the world in despair. The holiness of God is 
the implication of love. Neither benevolence nor good- Tess * o^*y 
ness IS possible in any moral sense without love, A deed 
might confer a great benefit, but could not bo ethically beneficent 
without the impulse and motive of love. In all the benefits which 
God may lavish upon the universe, ho is truly beneficent only with 
the motive of love. Holy love is the deepest life of all holy action. 

It must be admitted that the love of God is for theism, simply in 
the light of reason, a perplexing question. The per- 
plexity arises in view of the magnitude of physical and kespec^g 
moral evil under the providence of an omniscient and the divine 
omnipotent Creator and Ruler. John Stuart Mill has 
given the strength of the issue on the side of shepticiism.' It is easy 
to point out a false and misleading assumption which underlies his 
discussion. It is that the question of evil, and of moral as of 
physical evil, is purely a question of the divine knowledge and 
power. The holy personality of God and the moral personality of 
man, both of which must be a law of the divine agency, are thus 
entirely omitted from the discussion. This omission must vitiate 
the argument. However, the pointing out of this fallacy comes far 
short of eliminating all the difficulties of the question. Great per- 
plexity still remains. We have no theodicy of our own ; certainly 
none simply in the light of reason. Nor have we received any 
through the work of others. Few questions have been more ear- 
nestly and persistently discussed. We find the discussion mostly in 
works on systematic theology, or in treatises on natural theology. 
Among the authors who have made special endc^avor toward the 
attainment of a theodicy we might name Leibnitz, King," Bledsoe,* 
Whedon,^ Naville,® McCabe.*' Some of these discussions mostly 
proceed on the grounds of Arminianism as against the determining 
principles of Calvinism. But the great problem is still on hand; 
nor do we think its solution possible simply in the resources of the 
human mind. Revelation does not give the solution. 

The world, with the human race, must have a personal author. 
The author must possess infinite knowledge and power; 
for otherwise he could not be a sufficient cause to such divine good- 
dependent existences. He cannot be of malevolent dis- 
position, else the constitution of his creatures would evince a ma- 
levolent purpose, and evil be manifold more than it is. That con- 

* Three Essays cm Religion, * Thtodicee, • The Origin of Evil, 

Theodicy, * Freedom of the Will. • The Problem of Emil, 

^DMne Nescience of Future Oontingenmes. 
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stitaiioii really expresses a benevolent purpose. The provisions for 
the happiness of animal life above the requirements for mere sub- 
sistence are many and manifest. Tbe happiness of animal life 
immeasurably exceeds its suffering. The comparatively trivial evils 
may not be wholly avoidable. They must bd a liability in a consti- 
tution of life with such provisions for its happiness. Clearly, the 
constitution might have been such that suffering would have been 
greatly in excess. The real facts in the case are a manifestation of 
the divine goodness. 

Human suffering is greater than mere animal suffering, and 
MUCH SDFFKR. therefore creates a greater perplexity in the question of 
iNGFROHocra. the divine goodness. But here other elements appear 
8KLTKS. jjj question. In his physical nature man still 
touches the plane of animal life, but in his rational and moral 
nature constitutes a higher realm of existence. His life in respect 
of both good and evil is largely conditioned on his own free and 
responsible agency. Most of the evil, both physical and moral, that 
he suffers is from himself, not from his constitution, and might be 
avoided. 

So far as one’s suffering arises from his own responsible agency, 
HERB PRovi- might be avoided without omission of duty to others, 
DKNCB RAsiLT tho diviuo goodness needs no vindication. The asser- 
viNDioATKi). ^ .g dcuial of ull self* 

responsibility for one’s own condition in life. The assumption is 
that God should secure the same common well-being to the idle and 
wasteful as to the industrious and provident, to the vicious as to the 
virtuous, to the criminal as to the upright. This neither should be 
nor can be. Tbe false assumption re-appears that tho providential 
treatment and condition of men is simply a question of the divine 
power. But God is a moral Ruler, and men his free, responsible 
subjects. Justice, therefore, must have its offices in the divine 
administration. Otherwise the interests of the virtuous and upright 
would deeply suffer— just as in the case of a human government 
which should provide for tho idle, tho vicious, and the criminal all 
the immunities and blessings of life usually enjoyed by the upright 
and deserving. This would violate tho common sense of justice, 
and in the result sacrifice all the rights and interests which the gov- 
ernment should sacredly protect. Such a policy would be utterly 
subversive of any government, human or divine. In the divine it 
would be a departure from all the laws of life, physical, rational, 
and moral, and the substitution of a purely supernatural agency, 
particularly in providing for tbe well-being of all such as are reck- 
less of these imperative laws. Nothing could be more extravagant 
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ir Mse in the notion of divine providence. God is the rational 
and moral Bnler of men as rational and moral subjects. This is 
the only light in which to view his providence. It follows that 
neither the secular nor the moral well-being of men is possible 
agmnst their own agency. Much of human suffering thus arises, 
and for its existence the divine goodness needs no vindication. 
Nor is any special defense needed in the case of suffering which 
arises with the fulfillment of duty to others. To assert such a 
need is to question or even deny the obligation of duty in all such 
cases. But the truest and the best ever hold this obligation most 
sacred, and its fulfillment the highest excellence. 

Not all suffering, however, is avoidable. The interaction of life 
upon life, inseparable from the providential relations 
of humanity, is the source of evil to many. But there unavoidablk 
is also a counterbalancing good to many through the 
same law. The law of heredity in like manner works both good 
and evil. The constitution of humanity renders inevitable the 
results of these laws. The consequence is that the offices of the 
present life are largely vicarious. The good suffer from the deeds 
of the evil, and in turn servo them in the ministries of good,' 
Such is the providential state of facts ; but the facts are not self- 
explicative so as to clear the question of perplexity respecting the 
divine goodness. 

There is no solution of the problem through the solidarity of the 
race, as this doctrine has been wrought into theology. ^ 

It is on this ground specially that Navillc, previously solibakitv ok 
referred to, attempts to deal with the problem of evil. 

This is the common Calvinistio position, whether the solidarity of 
the race is held on the ground of a realistic or a representative one- 
ness. The position is that all are sinners by participation in the 
sin of Adam, and that, consequently, the evils of this life are a 
just retribution on the ground of that common sin. There is no 
light in this doctrine. The realistic view requires an impossible 
agency of each individual of the raco in tho sin of Adam. We did 
not, and could not, so exist and act in Adam as to bo individually 
responsible for that original sin. The representative view concedes 
the common personal innocence of that sin, but alleges a common 
guilt of the sin through immediate imputation on the ground of a 
divinely instituted federal headship in Adam. There is still no 
light for our reason. Between the conceded personal innocence of 
the Adamic sin and the common infliction of punishment there 
intervenes only the immediate imputation of guilt — that is, the 

> Butler : Analo(pj, part ii, chap, ▼. 
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aoooanting to ns the gnilt of a sin in the commission of which we 
had no part. It is the doctrine of a common guilt and punishment, 
without any personal demerit. Personal demerit is a sufficient 
explanation of the sufiering involved in its just punishment ; but 
the merely imputed guilt of another’s sin is no explanation of such 
Buffering. 

The attempt is often made to reconcile human suffering with the 
AS goodncss on the ground that it is a necessary and 

A DISCIPLINE most valuable discipline of life. That it is a valuable 
OP UPS. discipline can scarcely be questioned. There are way* 
ward tendencies which it may hold in check or often correct. The 
graces of gentleness, patience, kindness, and sympathy are nurtured 
and matured. The fortitude and heroism developed through suf- 
fering and peril have been the molding forces in the formation of 
the best and noblest characters. We have examples in Abraham, 
and Job, and Moses, and Paul. Neither could have attained the 
sublime height of his excellence without the discipline of sore trial 
and suffering. Many of the better and higher graces receive the 
most effective culture in the necessary and dutiful ministries to the 
suffering. It is thus plain that in suffering there is a largo mixture 
of good ; and the good is of the highest excellence and value. Nor 
can it be questioned that often the good exceeds the evil. Of course, 
it is still open for the skeptic to say that, while all this is true, the 
real difficulty lies in such a providential constitution of human life 
as to need this severe discipline of suffering. Simply in the light 
of reason there is strength in this position ; but the logical implica- 
tion is atheistic. Atheism, however, explains nothing, and affords 
no ground for either faith or hope. An inexplicable mystery of 
suffering is far more endurable than the hopeless darkness of athe- 
ism. There Is manifestly great value in the discipline of suffering, 
but this fact does not clear up tho mystery for our reason. 

There is light for our faith. The light is in the Gospel. Over 
LIGHT IN THE agalust tho Adamic fall and moral ruin of the race . tho 
GOSPEL. Gospel places tho redemption of Christ j over against 
abounding sin, the much more abounding grace of redemption ; ‘ 
over against the suffering of this life, a transcendent eternal bless- 
edness.* This blessedness is infallibly sure to all who in 'simple 
faith and obedience receive Christ as their Saviour and Lord. Nor 
shall any fail of it who in sincerity and fidelity live according to 
the light which they may have.* The condition of this blessedness 
iamost easy, and in its fruition the mystery of suffering will utterly 
disappear. It is clearly thus with those who through great tribula* 

I Som. T, 15, 20. ^om. viil, 18 ; 2 Cor. Iv, 17. 'Acts z, 8^ 88. 
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tion have reached the blessedness of heaven.* Dark as the picture 
of the world may be for our reason, for our faith there is light in 
the Gospel. The darkness is but the background of that picture, 
while in the light of the forefront the cross is clearly seen. “ God 
so lOved the world. “Herein is love.” “ God is love.”’ The 
cross is the very outburst of his infinite love, r- 

4 . #i?:5y..77Mercy is a form^ of love determined by the state ot 
condition of its objects. Their state is one of suffering and need, 
while they may be unworthy or ill-deserving. Mercy is at once the 
disposition of love respecting such, and the kindly ministry of love 
for their relief. This is the nature of all true love — true in the 
reality and fullness of benevolence. It is profoundly the nature of 
the divine love. 

There are other terms, kindred in sense with mercy, which are 
equally expressive of the gracious disposition and kind- kindrkb 

ness of love. Wo may instance compassion or pity, *“““**• 

propitiousness or clemency, forbearance or long-suffering. All true 
love regards its suffering objects with compassion or pity. This is 
profoundly true of the divine love. It is exemplified in the com- 
passion of Jesus for the multitudes, faint, and scattered abroad, as 
sheep having no shepherd ; and for the poor leper whom he touched 
and healed.’ Such is the compassion of God for the suffering ; 
even for the unworthy and the ill-deserving.* So the Scriptures 
emphasise the pity of the Lord, which, equally with his compassion, 
has respect to the suffering and need of man. Pity is expressed 
in words of pathetic tenderness.* Propitiousness or clemency is the 
divine disposition to the forgiveness and salvation of the sinful and 
lost.* The forbearance or long-suffering of God manifests the full- 
ness and tenderness of his clemency. Ho is reluctant to punish, 
and waits in patience for tho repentance of the sinful, that ho may 
forgive and save them.’ 

Thus the Scriptures emphasize these terms which are kindred in 
sense with mercy. In numerous texts they are grouped with mercy, 
so that all are emphasized together. Still mercy receives its own 
distinct expression, and often in terms of the deepest intensity. 
God is the Father of mercies ; his tender mercies are over all his 
works ; and his mercy endureth forever.* 

' Rev. vM, 18-17. 'John iii, 16 i 1 John Iv, 10, 16. 

•Matt, lx, 86^ Mark 1,41. 

• Paa. Izzxvl, 15 ; cxl, 4 ; exlv, 8 : Lam. iil, 23. 

• Paa. olU, 18 ; James lil, 11. • Pta. Ixxviii, 88 ■, Isa. Iv, 7 ; Heb. vlil, lA 

• Exod. xxxiv, 6 i Rom. 11, 4 ; 2 Pet. Ill, 9, 15. 

•8 dor. 1, 8{ Paa. oxlv, 0 ; oxviii, L 
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■f Tbere is an emotional element in mercy, and in all kindred forma 
ARwonoNAb disposition. Heroy, pi^, demenoy, 

MMBKTiN long-suffering — these are not mere forms of divine 
thought, but intensities of divine feeling, and would 
be impossiblo without an emotional nature in CK>d. Divest them 
of this sense and they become meaningless, and must be powerless 
for any assurance and help in the exigencies of suffering and 
need, 

5^ Truth in Qod may be resolved into veracity and 

fidelity. 

"Veracity is the source of truthfulness in expression, whether in 
the use of words or in other modes. It is deeper than 
AS TBRAoiTT. intellect ; deep as the moral nature. With all 

true moral natures veracity is felt to be a profound obligation. 
Veracity is revered, while falsehood, deceit, hypocrisy are abhorred. 
In the truest, deepest sense of veracity there is profound moral 
feeling. The divine veracity is more than truthfulness of expres- 
sion from absolute knowledge ; it is truthfulness from holy feeling. 
As God solemnly enjoins truthfulness upon men, and severely 
reprehends its violation, in whatever forms of falsehood or deceit, 
so his own words and ways ever fulfill the requirements of the most 
absolute veracity. 

This is the guarantee of truthfulness in the divine revelation, 
though not the requirement of a revelation of all truth. There 
may be much truth above our present capacity of knowledge ; much 
that does not concern onr present duty and interest. Kor does 
the divine veracity require such a revelation that it can neither be 
mistaken nor perverted. Certainly we are not competent to the 
affirmation of such a requirement. Otherwise we might equally 
pronounce against all the tests of a probationary life— which is the 
same as to pronounce against probation itself. Whether we shall 
rightly or wrongly interpret the Scriptures in respect to our faith 
and practice, according to the light and opportunity which we may 
have, is one of the tests of fidelity to duty in the present probation, 
and in full consistency with other tests.* Errors in respect to 
moral and religious truth are mostly the fruit of perverting feel- 
ing — such feeling as we responsibly indulge, and might correct or 
replace with a better disposition toward the truth. With simplicity 
of mind and a love of the truth we ifiay find in the Scriptures all 
the lessons of moral and religious duty requisite to a good life and 
a blessed immortality.* 

' Sutler t Analofn, part ii, ohap. vL 

• Matt. Ti, 23 ; John yii. 17 ; viii, 81, 82 ; Eph. t, 17, 18 ; Jameifi, S. 
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Fidelity in God q)ecially respects his promises, and is the guar* « 
entee of their fulfillment. There are contingencies of 
failure in human promises. A promise may be deceit- “ 
fully j^ren. Unforeseen events may effect a change of disposition 
respecting fulfillment. With abiding honesty in the promise, iew 
conditions may render fulfillment impossible. These contingencies 
of failure arise out of the possible dishonesty and the actual limita- 
tions of men. No such contingencies can affect the divine fidelity. 
The holiness of God is the infinite sincerity of his promises, and 
the plenitude of his perfections the absolute pourer of fulfillment. 
The Scriptures emphasize these truths.' 

Fidelity in God is thus a truth of priceless value. It is the ab- 
solute guarantee of his-*' exceeding great and precious promises.”’ 
These promises, in the fullness and fitness of their content, are 
sufficient for all the exigencies of life, and are absolutely sure of 
fulfillment to all who properly meet their terms. 

I n the faithf ulness of God there is an element of holy feeling. A 
ceftwn measure of IdeTIty with men may be a matter 
of conventional pride or personal honor. It is truer of holt febl- 
and deeper just as it is grounded in moral feeling, and "'®* 
finds its ruling motive in a sense of moral duty. It is the stronger 
and surer just in the measure of this moral feeling. Fidelity in 
God is the more assuring to ns with the deeper sense of his holy 
feeling as its essential element and ruling principle. 

V. Divine Omnipotence. 

As previously noted, wo use the term omnipotence in preference 
to personal will for this attribute, because it better expresses the 
plenitude of the divine power. However, we shall not thus bo led 
away from the true nature of this attribute. 

1. Power of Personal Will . — ^As God is a purely spiritual being 
his power must be purely spiritual. This, however, does not deny 
to him power over physical nature. As ho is both a spiritual and 
personal being his power must be that of a personal will. This is 
at once the logic of the relative facts and the sense of Scripture. 
This sense will clearly appear in treating the omnipotence of the 
divine will. 

Nothing is more real in one’s consciousness than the exertion of 
energy. Tlie energizing is of the personal self through 
the personal will, with power over the mental facul- skif-iinkr- 
tles and the physical organism. How there is a vol- 
ontary self-energizing, vith power over the physical organism, and 
'Nma. xxHi, !•} Tit. 1, 2; Heb. vi. 17, 18. *2 Pet. !. 4. 
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'(toogbJ.t over exterior phyaical natnre, is for ns an i P Bolnbl e myg> 
The facts, however, are most red, and the mystery cannot 
in the least discredit them. There is an equal mystery in the 
power of the divine will, but it can no more discredit the reality of 
thi' power than in the case of the human will. If for any power 
over exterior physical nature the human will is now. dependent upon 
a physical organism, this may be simply the result of a present con- 
ditioning relation of such an organism to the personal mind, and not 
an original or intrinsic limitation. Indeed, there must be an intrin- 
sic power of the will, else there could be no voluntary self-energiz- 
ing ^th power over the physical organism. There must be an im- 
mediate power of the will over the physical organism; or, at most, 
the contrary is mere assumption so long as we cannot show either 
the reality or the necessity of any mediation. Even with the neces- 
sity of such mediation for the human will, it would not follow that 
the divine will is so conditioned. Omnipotence is self-sufficient. 

2. Modes of Voluntary Agency . — As God is a personal being, he 
must possess the power and freedom of personal agency. The free- 
dom of personal agency is the freedom of choice. In complete 
personal agency there must be a distinction between the elective 
volition in the choice of ends and the executive volition in giving 
effect to the choices. There must be this distinction in the modes 
of the divine agency. 

If personality and personal agency bo realities in God, he must 
M- choose his own ends and determine his own acts. 

TiMc voLi- Any sense of his absoluteness preclusive of specific 
choices and definite acts in time is contradictory to his 
personal agency, and therefore to his personality. The assumption 
that knowledge in God must be causally efficient and immediately 
creative or executive is utterly groundless. With omniscience as 
an immediate and eternal knowing in God and immediately crea- 
tive or executive, there could bo no personal agency. The two are 
in contradictory opposition. With the truth of the former, all 
predication of personal agency would be false. For God there could 
be no rational ends, no eligibility or choice of ends, no purpose or 
plan. Then the universe must be a necessary evolution, but with- 
out divine teleology or one act of divine personal agency. By the 
supposition of knowledge in God, he might passively know the on- 
going of . the evolution, but could have no active part in the process. 
There could be no divine providence. These inevitable implications 
are false to reason and the sense of Scripture. As a personal being 
Ood must freely elect his own ends and determine his own acta 
His personal will completes the power of such agency. 
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We mast also distinguiBh between the elective and executive ' 
agency of the divine will. The choice of an end is not 

^ * EXECTTTr^K Dr* 

its producing cause. If such a cause, the effect must vinr toli- 
be instant upon the choice. In this case there could 
be for God no plan or method of his agency, no futurition of his 
own deeds. But God has chosen ends, and plans for their effectna* 
tion through future deeds. This is the requirement of a divine 
teleology and a divine providence. The truth of such a modd of 
personal agency is in the Scriptures. Promise and prophecy, so 
far-reaching in their scope, are full of such facts. The futurities 
of promise and prophecy, so far as dependent upon the immediate 
agency of God, must have their future effectuation by the causal 
energy of his personal will. There is thus determined for the 
divine will an executive office in distinction from its elective office. 

3. Omnipotence of the Divine Will . — Will as a personal attribute 
is an infinite potency in God. As a voluntary power it is operative 
at his pleasure. The contradictory or absolutely impossible is in 
no proper sense contrary to the omnipotence of his will. These 
statements are in full accord with the Scriptures. God is the Al- 
mighty.’ God is in the heavens: he hath done whatsoever he hath 
pleased.* His counsel shall stand, and he will do all his pleas- 
ure.* He has made the heavens and the earth by his great power, 
and there is nothing too hard for him.* Hedoeth according to his 
will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth.* 
With God all things are possible.* 

The omnipotence of God is manifest in his works of creation and 
providence. The concentration of all finite forces into 
a single point of energy would be infinitely insufficient ,.v crkation 
for the creation of a single atom. In the sublime words, '* 

“ In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth," there is the agency of an omnipotent personal will. Only 
such a will is equal to the creation of the universe, and to the 
divine providence which rules in the universal physical and moral 
realms. 

' Gen. xvii, 1. • Psa. cxv, 3. ‘Isa. xlvi, 10. 

* Jar. xxxii, 17. • Dan. iv, 85. ‘Matt, xlx, 20. 
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Divnra _FR]roiOABIiBIS NOT ^ DISTINGTIVEliY ’ ATTBXBOTBS. 

As preyioQsly noted, olassificalJonB mostly include truths respect* 
ing God which are not propedy attributes. These truths are im< 
portant and should not he omitted, but we think it fair better to 
treat them separately than in a wrong classification. Their own 
distinctive sense can thus be more clearly given, while confusion is 
avoided in the treatment of the attributes. 

It is unnecessary to notice all the truths, or all the terms for truths, 
which have been thus wrongly classed. Some are only a repetition 
of others in sense. For instance, immensity, as thus used, can add 
nothing to the sense of infinity or omnipresence, specially as it is 
usually given. Self-sufficiency, another of these terms, is pro- 
foundly trae of God, but the whole truth is given in his eternal per- 
sonality, omniscience, and omnipotence. Other truths, however, 
are so definite in themselves, or so special in their relation to the 
attributes, that they should be properly considered. Such are the 
ete^iiy, unity, omnipr^nce, and immuiability of G od. 

f ^ 

I. Etbrnitt of God. 

1. Sense of Divine Eternity . — In its simplest sense, the eternity 
of God is his existence without beginning or end; in its deepest 
meaning, his endless existence in absolute unchangeableness of 
essence or attribute. 

Eternity of being must be accepted as a truth, however incom- 
nksNiTT or prehensible for thought. The only alternatives are an 
Bnito. absolute nihilism or a causeless origination of being in 
time. 'Nihilism can never be more than the speculative opinion of 
a few. Self-consciousness ever gives the reality of self, and is the 
abiding and effective disproof of nihilism. A causeless origination 
of being in time is absolutely unthinkable. We must accept the 
truth of eternal being. Hence the eternity of God encounters no 
peculiar difficulty; for there is no more perplexity for thought in 
the eternity of a personal being than in the eternity of matter or 
physical force. 

^ The question arises respecting the relation of God to duration or 
time. It is really the question whether he exists in duration or in 
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an eternal now. There is no eternal now; Thd tehns are contra* 
dictory. The notion of duration is inseparable from bxlation ot 
the notion of being, just as the^otion of space is eoo «>««*■• 
inseparable from the notion of body. Being mhst' exist in dura* 
tion. God is the reality of Iteing, and none the less so because of 
his personality. The 'perplexity arises with the divine personalitj, 
particularly with the divine omniscience. Can there be mental 
succession in omniscience? The nreal question here concerns the 
pe^nality of pod rather than his ration to time. This -we have 
previouBly conwderedi, with full recognition of its difficulty. We 
cleave to the reality of personality in God, and could not surrender 
it for the satisfaction of thought respecting his omniscience, or the 
consistency of the one with the other. In the previous treatment 
we could not clear the question of all perplexity, but found no 
such contrariety between personality and omniscience as to discredit 
either. 

2. Eternity of Original Cause . — Science may find an unbroken 
succession of physical phenomena, in which each is in turn effect 
and cause, but it cannot find the initiation of the series in physical 
causation. In the absence of a personal cause, the only altema* 
tives are an infinite series and an uncaused beginning. Neither 
is thinkable or possible. Season requires a sufficient cause for a 
beginning and for the marvelous aggregate of results. God in 
personality is the only sufficient cause. He must therefore be an 
eternal personal existence. This sublime truth is in the opening 
words of Scripture: In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” 

3. Truth of the Divine Eternity in Scripture . — ^The Scriptures 
give frequent and sublime utterance to the divine eternity. Abra* 
ham calls upon the name of the everlasting Lord.' God proclaims 
himself the I ah that I ah,* which embodies the deep truth of 
his absolute eternity. The same truth is in the sublime words of 
the psalmist: “ Before the mountmns were brought forth, of ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting 
to everlasting, thou art God.” * He is the high and lofiy One who 
inhahiteth eternity; * the King eternal.* 

The eternity of God is simply the absolute duration of his emst* 
once, and in no sense a quality or attribute of his b«H bo 

ing, just as space is no quality or property of body, qvautt ot 
We may speak of the ^atial properties of matter, but 
we can only mean such as appear or project in space. But sndi 

>aeo.xzl,88. •Bzod.Ul,14 •Bm.xo^A 

'In. Ivll, IS. *1X1111.1.17. 
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properties are purely from the nature of matter^ and in no sense 
either constituted or modified by space. Being must exist in dura- 
tion, because being musj; abide, and is being only as it abides. But 
its abiding is purely from its own nature, not from any quality or 
influence of time. Many forms of existence are temporal, but from 
their constitution or condition, not from any influence of time. 
Time is no quality of any existing thing. Eternity is no attribute 
of God; no quality either of his essential being or of his personal 
attributes. His absolute eternity is no less a profound and sublime 
truth. 

II. Unity op God. 

1. Sense of Divine Unity . — Unity does not well express the the- 
DKFiciBNciEs truth for which it has long been in common use, 
OF THE TERM, though it may not be easy to replace it with a better 
term. Its deficiency arises from its applicability to any thoroughly in- 
dividuated body, however many its elements or complex its organism. 
Thus a stone is one, a tree is one, a man is one. God is one in perfect 
simplicity and unchangeabloncss of being, one in an absolute, eter- 
nal unity. There is still a deeper sense of the divine unity, and 
one which the term still more signally fails properly to express. A 
stone, a tree, a man — each is one of a kind. They belong tospecif- 
ical orders. God is not one of a kind. He is infinitely above all 
the categories of species. He exists in absolute soleness of essential 
divinity. This is the deepest sense of his unity. For the expres- 
sion of this sense we have from Homer the yioxdi solity. 

2. Rational Evidence of Divine Unity . — With all the diversities 
of nature, there are such harmonies as evince a unity of divine orig- 
inal. The more complete the discoveries of science, the fewer and 
simpler are found to be the laws of physical nature. It is even 
claimed that the various distinctions of force express simply modes 
of the one force. Certain it is that the elements of physical nature 
are so few and in such correlation that a few simple laws determine 
the casmic order of the earth and the heavens. If the light of this 
order reveals a divine Creator, it certainly reveals only one. Or- 
ganic structures are formed upon such a unity of plan and in such 
a harmony of orders that there must be one Creator of all. na- 
tional intelligence and moral reason are the same in all men, and 
the profoundest reason must determine one divine original of all. 
The three orders of the physical, the animal, and the rational are 
so^iyerse that they might s^m to point to diverse originals ; but 
they alT sb blend in man that in the light of this uhidiT il is man- 
ifest that there is one, and only one, Creator of all. 

8 . Unity of Ood in the >The Ten Oommaudments 
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embody the profound truth of the divine unity.' This truth is 
their transcendent moral and religious power. The Lord declares 
himself God in heaven and earth, besides .whom there is no other ; 
and on this ground claims the reverent and unreserved obedience 
of his people.* The Lord our God is one Lord. Therefore we 
must love him with the whole heart.’ With slight variations of 
expression, this same truth of the unity of God is often declared. 
The Lord says, “ I, even I, am he, and there is no God with nfe."* 

Thus saith the Lord the King of Israel, and his Redeemer the Lord 
of hosts ; I am the first, and I am the last ; and beside mo there is no 
God.”* “We know that an idol is nothing in the world, and that 
there is none other 0 od but one. ” * Thus is given the Scripture sense 
of the divine unity. There is only one God, Creator, and moral Ruler. 
He only must be worshiped, because ho only is God. In perfect 
agreement with those truths is the sublime monotheism of St. Paul.’ 

4. No Requirement for Plurality . — Polytheism is the result of a 
vicious perversion of the intuitive and rational notion of God. This 
is the account of it given by St. Paul.* It is also in complete accord 
with the moral grounds upon which ho had just based the respon- 
sibility of the Gentile world.’ Polytheism can have no co-existence 
in any mind with the true notion of God. If there are any facts which 
seem contrary to this view, it is only in appearance, not in reality. 
No other God can be admitted to the faith and worship of the soul 
while in possession of the unperverted notion of the true God. 
There is no demand for another. The one true God satisfies the 
most searching logic of the question, the clearest intuitions of the 
reason, and the profoundest religious feeling. In the clear vision 
of the true God there is no place for another. 

Unity is not in any sense determinative of what God is in him- 
self. Just the reverse is the truth. God is the deep- ^ 

est unity because he only is absolute spirit, existing in attkibut*. 
eternal personality, with the infinite perfection of personal attri- 
butes. This deepest unity is, therefore, in no sense constitutive 
or determinative of what God is in himself, but is purely consequent 
to the infinite perfections which are his sole possession. Unity is 
therefore in no proper sense an attribute of God. 

III. Omnipresence of God. 

1. Notion of an Infinite Essence . — The omnipresence of God, 
however sure in its reality, has been regarded as very difficult for 

'Bxod. zx, 3-17. • Deut. iv, 89, 40. 'Detit. vi, 4, 5. 

*Deut. xxzii, 89. ‘Isa. xliv, 6. *1 Cor. viii, 4. 

* Acta XTii, 22-SL * 11001 . i, 21-26. *Boiu. i, 18-20. 
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Bpeonlative thought. Much of this perplexity, however, arises from 
a misconception of the question ; particularly from the rather corn* 
mon theological opinion that an essential omnipresence of God is 
the necessary ground of his omniscience and the potency of his will. 
This will appear as we proceed. 

The doctrine of an infinite essence of being should he carefully 
guarded in both thought and expression. Otherwise it 
yuw^or’m- become the foundation of pan the ism. In all true 
u/ty" theism the divine essence is pure, absolute spirit. All 

sense of magnitude or spatial extension is alien to such 
a nature, and should bo excluded from our notion of the divine 
ubiquity. Much of our experience is a hinderance to this exclusion. 
As so many existences known to ns in sense-perception appear in the 
form of magnitude or spatial extension, it is the more difficult for us 
to dissociate the notion of such extension from any form of essential 
being. Thus if we think of God as essentially present in all worlds 
we tend to think of his essence as a magnitude reaching all in a mode 
of extension, and as filling all the interspaces. The notion is ut- 
terly inconsistent with pure spirituality of being. If, however, we 
still assert the essential ubiquity of God, but hold our thought rig- 
idly to the notion of pure spiritual being, wo must at once be con- 
scious of an utter incapacity to form any conception of the manner 
in which he is thus omnipresent. Shall we deny the essential ubiq- 
uity because of its mystery, or hold fast to it notwithstanding the 
mystery? Wo shall find that the question of such a presence of 
God possesses very little interest when we attain the real truth of his 
ubiquity. 

The real truth is not in the sense of a ubiquitous divine essence. 
HOT A DBiQui- ^ cssence is considered simply in itself, 

TT IN DiTiNB without tho pcrsonal attributes. As such, it cannot 
KssBNCK. exercise the agency which must ever be a reality of the 
divine presence. Indeed, personal agency is for us the only vital 
reality of this presence. A mere essential presence is not only with- 
out agency, but must be without any distinction with respect to 
places or existences : must be the same with forms of physical nat- 
ure as with morally constituted personalities ; the same with the 
ethically evil as with the ethically good ; the same in the empty 
space as in the living Church; the same in hell as in heaven. Ifoth- 
ing could be more aberrant from any rational or scriptural sense of 
the divine ubiquity. 

The notion of an omnipresent divine essence as the necessary 
ground of omniscience and omnipotence involves insuperable diffi- 
culty. Omniscience and omnipotence are purely personal attii- 
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butes. Hence the necessity of an essential ubiquity to these attri* 
butes can be asserted only on the assumption that God pjtBpuxiriis 
can have knowledge and exert energy only where he is orniATvnw. 
locally present. If this be true, then personality in God must 
itself be so broadened in extension as to be omnipresent. Nothing 
could be more inconceirable or more contradictory to the nature 
of personality. In the light of reason and consciousness, as in the 
nature of its constitutive facts, personality is self-centered and 
above all spatial quality or relation. Neither knowledge nor the 
energy of will can have any dependence on so alien a quality as 
extension in spiritual essence and personality. The truth of the 
divine ubiquity must lift it above all spatial q ''lity and relation 
and hold it as a purely personal reality. 

3. Omnipresence through Personal Perfections . — We have pre- 
viously stated that the personal agency of God is the vital reality of 
liis presence. This truth is so obArious that it requires neither 
elucidation nor proof. There is an infinite plenitude of personal 
agency in the omniscience and omnipotence of God. His omnis- 
cience embraces the universe of realities, and all are subject to his 
omnipotence, according to his wisdom and pleasure. In the pleni- 
tude and perfection of these personal attributes God is omnipresent 
in the truest, deepest sense of the term. This doctrine obviates the 
insuperable difficulties of an extensive or spatial ubiquity, and, in- 
stead of grounding omniscience and omnipotence in the omnipres- 
ence of God, finds the reality of his omnipresence in the plenitude 
of those attributes.* 

This doctrine easily adjusts itself to the divine agency, which is 
operative in all the realms of existence, and in modes 
answering to their distinctions. While operating in all, the divin* 
it is in no pantheistic sense of a monistic infinite neces- 
sarily developing in mere phenomenal forms, hut in the manner of 
a personal agency which secures the transcendence of God above all 
the realms of created existence. Such an agency adjusts itself to 
the profoundest distinction of the physical and moral realms, and 
equally to the profoundest ethical distinctions of the moral. 

3, True Sense of Scripture . — The Scriptures repeat the sub- 
lime utterances of the divine ubiquity. These utterances omniprksencb 
are the expression of a personal ubiquity through the in pkrsonai. 
perfection of knowledge and the plenitude of power. 

** Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? or whither shall I flee from 


* Martensen : Christian Dogmatics^ pp. 93, 94 ; Venema : System of Theology^ 
p. 193 ; Van Oosterzee : Christian Dogmatics y vol. i, 258 ; Domer : Christum 
Doctrinsy vol. i, pp, 240, 241 ; Bowne ; Metaphysics^ p. 20& 
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thy presence?"' These words are the center of a long passage 
which expresses the omnipresence of God in terms of the deepest 
intensity. In these terms we find the reality and the absoluteness 
of this omnipresence in the omniscience of God and the omnipo- 
tence of his will. While God dwells in heaven, he also dwells with 
the contrite and humble in spirit to revive and comfort them.* 
These are purely personal ministries, and, therefore, signify a pres- 
ence of God with the contrite and humble in his personal agency. 
“ Thus eaith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, and the earth is 
my footstool."* Here is first the expression of the greatness and 
majesty of Godj then the expression of his kingly government. He 
is enthroned in heaven and rules over all the realms of existence. 
In the representation God is personally local, but his personal 
agency is evory-where operative. Thus he is present in all the 
universe in the comprehension of his knowledge and the infinite 
potency of his will. “ Am I a God at hand, saith the Lord, and 
not a God afar off? Can any hide himself in secret places that I 
shall not see him? saith the Lord. Do not I fill heaven and earth? 
saith the Lord.”* There is no interpretation of the omnipresence 
of God as here expressed except through the infinite perfection of 
his personal attributes. For in him we live, and move, and have 
our being."* This text is central in St. Paul’s sublime expression 
of the being and providence of God. He is Creator and Ruler of 
all — Lord of heaven and earth. He giveth to all life, and breath, 
and all things. The sense of the broader and more detailed state- 
ments centers in the words cited. How is it that we live, and move, 
and have our being in God? Only through his personal agency. 
Any departure from this sense may run into the extravagance of 
mysticism, on the one hand, or into the bleakness of pantheism, on 
the other. There is no hylozoistn in the theism of the Scriptures. 
The agency of God, in whatever realm, is purely and solely a per- 
sonal agency. The immanence of God in the universe must leave 
his personal transcendence complete. Through the infinite effi- 
ciencies of his personal agency all systems of worlds and all orders 
of rational and moral intelligences were created ; through the same 
agency all are preserved. God is present with all— omnipresent in 
his personal agency. 

HOT DisHNot- omnipresence of God is a great truth; but as it is 

iTBLT AN AT. solely through the perfection of his personal attributes 
TBiBOTf. efficiencies of his personal agency, it cannot 

itself in any distinctive sense be classed as an attribute. 

’Yia. oxxziz, 7. *l8a. Ivii, 16. *l8a.lxTl,l. 

* Jw. xzUl, 28, 24. •AotBXTll,28. 
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IV, Immutability op God, 

1 . The Truth in Scripture. — This groat truth also receives, its 
intensely forceful expression in the Scriptures. ^^I am that I 
AM ’ is at once the truth of the divine eternity and of the divine 
immutability, and of the latter in as profound a sense as of the 
former. The counsel of the Lord standeth forever, t^ie thoughts 
of his heart to all generations.^^® Here the thought rises from God 
in himself to the principles of his providence and asserts his im- 
mutability therein. The very heavens, seemingly so changeless and 
eternally permanent, are, in comparison with God, but as a fading, 
perishing garment, while he is eternally the same.* I am the 
Lord, I change not: ^ a truth of his providence, as of his being and 
attributes. God is the Father of lights, with whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of tuming.^^^ These words express a lofty 
conception of the divine immutability. 

2. Immutability of Personal Perfections, — We previously pointed 
out the truth of immutability in the essential being of God. It is 
the truth of his eternal absolute identity of being. Ho is immuta- 
ble in the plenitude and perfection of his personal attributes. His 
omniscience, holiness, justice, love, considered simply as attributes, 
are forever the same. Definite and varying acts of personal agency, 
and new facts of consciousness, such as must arise with the personal 
energizing of will in his creative and providential work, are entirely 
consistent with such immutability. The earth and the heavens, as 
temporal forms of existence, are ever in a process of change ; but 
even tliis ceaseless change arises from changeless laws, which point 
to an unchangeable .divine original. In the perfection of his per- 
sonal attributes God is forever the same. 

3. Immutability of Moral Principles, — Sacred history discloses a 
changing frame-work of expediency in the older dispensations of re- 
vealed religion, and a great change from the elaborate ceremonials 
of Judaism into the simple forms of Christianity, but the same 
moral principles abide through all these economies. Change within 
the sphere of expediency is entirely consistent with the unchange- 
ableness of God, while the changeless moral principles are a profound 
reality of his immutability. That he regards the same person now 
with reprehensive displeasure, and again with approving love, is not 
only consistent with his immutability, but a requirement of it in 
view of the moral change in the object of his changed regards. 

The immutability of God is a great truth in the Scriptures, and 

Exod. iii, 14. • Psa. xxxiii, 11. »Psa. oil, 25-37. 

•Mal.iU,6. »Ja8. i,17. 
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a troth vLtaLto_mpra^^ an d religio n ; but as it arises from the 
NOT A DISTINCT perfectiou of his personal attributes, and is equally a 
ATTRiBDTK. reality of each, it is not itself an attribute in any dis- 
tinctive sense.* .. 

> Works on theism more or less discuss the questions of the nature, person- 
ality, and attributes of God ; hence, much of the literature given in connection 
with theism is appropriate for present reference. 

Systems of theology very uniformly discuss these same questions. Works of 
the kind are so well known that no detailed reference is necessary. It will suf- 
fice that we name a few authors : Knapp ; Nitzsch ; Watson ; Hodge ; Pope ; 
Breckinridge ; Baymond ; Martensen ; Shedd ; Van Oosterzee ; Domer ; Smith ; 
Strong. 

Special reference. — Samuel Clarke ; Being and Attributes of God, Boyle Lect- 
ure, vol. ii ; Charnock : The Existence and Attributes of God ; Bates : Harmony 
of the Dimne Attributes ; Pearson ; Exposition of the Creed, article i ; Barrow : 
Works, vol. ii, ** The Apostles’ Creed,” sermons x-xii ; Saurin : Sermons, “ The 
Divine Attributes,” sermons ii-xi ; Christlieb : Modem Doubt and Christian 
Belief, lects. iii, iv ; Howe : Works, “ Oracles of God,” lects. xi, xii, xvii-xxv ; 
Macculloch : Proofs and Illustrations of the Attributes of God ; Robert Hall : 
Spirituality of the Divine Nature, Works, voL iii, pp. 295-310; Dwight; The- 
ology, vol. i, sermons iv-xiii ; Harris : The Self-Iievelation of God, part iii ; 
Muller : Christian Doctrine of Sin, vol. ii, pp. 13-39 ; Smith ; Existence and 
Mature of God ; Thompson : Christian Theism, book iv. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GOD IN TBINITY. 

In the doctrine of the Trinity there are questions of and 
also a quesMon of harmonj the facts. The latter is the chief 
question in the construction of the doctrine. It is a 

^ . , DIFFICULTIES 

very difficult question. We do not think it open to opthkques- 
full explication in human thought. It is not wise to 
attempt more than is attainable. Yet the manifest prudence of 
this law has often been violated in strivings after an unattainable 
solution of this doctrine. We shall not repeat the error. Still, the 
divine Trinity is so manifestly a truth of Scripture, and so cardinal 
in Christian theology, that the question cannot be omitted. If a 
full solution cannot be attained, the facts may bo so presented as 
not to appear in contradictory opposition. With this attainment, 
nothing hinders the credibility of the doctrine on the ground of 
Scripture. 

It is proper to open the discussion with a distinct statement of 
the constituent elements of the doctrine. Following this, the doc- 
trine itself, as held in the faith of the Church, should be so far 
treated as to present it in its proper formulation. Then before 
the completion of the discussion the essential divinity of the 
Son of God, and the personality and divinity of the Holy Spirit, 
must receive distinct and special treatment. This treatment is 
necessary because these questions involve essential elements of 
the doctrine. 


I. Questions of the Trinity. 

1 . The Unity of God . — This is the first question of fact, but 
really a question not in issue. Trinitarianism is not tri theism; 
nor are trinitarians less pronounced on the unity of God than Uni- 
tarians. The sense of this unity is embodied in the term designa- 
tivo of the personal distinctions in the Godhead. It follows that 
the unity of God is the basal truth in the doctrine of ^ 
the Tnnity. But as this question is not in issue as be- of thk ooo- 
tween trinitarianism and unitarianism, and especially 
as we have previously considered it in its distinctive application to 
Clod> it requires no further treatment here. 
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2 . Tnnal Distinction of Divine Persom . — The doctrine of the 
Trinity asserts the personal distinctions of the Father/and the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, and the essential divinity of each. 

Of course, there is no issue respecting the Father. With all 
TBS DiTiNi theists his personality and divinity are above question. 
FAiHBBaooD. However, the real sense of the divine Fatherhood must 
be determined by the doctrine of the Son. If the Son is only hu* 
man in his nature, then, however rich his endowments, the rela- 
tion of God to the human gives the fullest sense of his Fatherhood. 
Arianism may raise this sense to a higher significance, but the 
plenitude of its meaning can be given only with the essential divin- 
ity of the Son. Only this can give the full meaning of the Fa- 
ther’s love of the Son; ’ the full sense in which he is the only be- 
gotten Son; * the infinite significance of the Father’s love in the 
redemption of the world.’ The sublimest theistic truth of the 
Scriptures is embodied in this definite reality of the divine Father- 
hood. For the religious consciousness it possesses a fullness of truth 
and grace far above all the creative work of God. His fatherly re- 
lation to man and to all intelligences is a great and grateful truth; 
but the truth of his Fatherhood most replete with benedictions is 
given only with the divine Sonship of the Saviour. 

The doctrine of the Trinity encounters little issue respecting 
RBSPBCTiNo the personality of the Son. Even Sabcllianism and 
THB80M. Swedenborgianism, which hold a mere modal Trinity, 
admit his personality, though both deny to him any personal dis- 
tinction from the Father. It is in this that both depart from 
the true doctrine of the Trinity. The antagonism to the divin- 
ity of the Son, as posited in the doctrine of the Trinity, repre- 
sents different grades of doctrine respecting his nature, ranging 
all the way from Semi-Arianism down to the mere human Christ 
of Socinianism. 

The issue against the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as embodied 
RBSPBOTiNo i'h® doctrine of the Trinity, is in the denial of both 
THx SPIRIT. hii^ personality and divinity, but mostly the formw. 
But if the SpiritTs hot a person, neither can Tie be'dmneTnany 
sense necessary to the doctrine of the Trinity. The forms of 
this antagonism may be more conveniently brought into view, 
so far as necessary to this discussion, when treating the doc- 
trine of the Spirit in its relation to the Trinity. Enough has 
already been stated to show that the questions respecting both 
the Son and the Spirit are vital to this doctrine. Without the 

> Matt, iii, 17 ; John xvii, 24. * John i, 14, 1& 

* John iii. 16 • Rom. viii. ftS ; 1 John tv. 10. 
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penonal distinction of the Son and the Spirit from the Father^ and 
the essential divinity of each, there is for theology no question of 
the Trinity. 

3. Union of the Three in Divine Unity . — This is the question 
of harmony in the constituent facts of the Trinity, and, as pre- 
viously noted, the very difficult question of the doctrine. It is the 
point which the adversary mostly assails. The defense is not in a 
clear philosophy of the doctrine, for there is no such a philosophy. 
For our reason the unity of God in Trinity is a mystery. There 
is, however, a profound difference between a mystery and a con- 
trad iction. The latter is utterly incredible, while the former may 
be thoroughly credible, as many mysteries are. The orodkd or 
strength of the doctrine for Christian faith lies in its doctrinb. 
sure Scripture ground, and not simply in the completeness of its 
constituent facts as therein given, but especially in its complete ar- 
ticulation with the cardinal truths of Christianity. With the 
strength of this ground, wo simply require such a statement of the 
facts as shall at once be sufficient for the doctrine and yet place 
them above all contradictory opposition. With this attainment, the 
assaults of the adversary are futile. 

It is not assumed that such a statement is easily made. The 
difficulties are serious, though we do not think them 
insuperable. For speculative thought the ground seems ctTur or thr 
narrow between unitariauism, on the one hand, and 
tritheism, on the other. This is the real difficulty. In the treat- 
ment of the question there are not wanting instances in which this 
middle ground is lost, sometimes on the one side, and sometimes on 
the other. The predication of both unity and plurality in exactly 
the same view of God is a contradiction, and there must be error 
respecting either the unity or the plurality. God cannot be one 
person and throe persons in the same definite sense of personality. 
Hence there must be a ground of unity below the trinal distinction 
of persons, or personality in this distinction must be held in a quali- 
fied sense. If we find a ground of unity below personality we must 
still confront the question whether such ground will answer for the 
unity of God as given in the Scriptures. Whatever the qualifica- 
tion in the sense of personality, it must still remmn sufficient for 
the trinal distinction of persons, while the unity and the trinality 
must not be in contradictory opposition. Otherwise there is no 
question of the Trinity. The necessary elements of the doctrine 
disappear, with the result of either unitariauism or tritheism. It 
may thus be seen that we have not disguised the difficulties of the 
question. 
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• II. Treatment op the Trinity. 

1. Indplency of the Doctnne . — In speaking of this incipiency 

we distinguish between a ‘doctrine as formally wrought out in 
Christian thought and the dli^ments of the doctrine which are given 
in Scripture, but given simply as elements, not in doctrinal syn- 
thesis. The cardinal doctrines of Christian theology are mostly 
the construction of Church councils — councils less or more general 
BEfliNNiNo IN their representation. But the incipiency of a doc- 
INDIEID0AI trine ever anticipates the work of a council. Certainly 
MINDS. jg rcspcc ^ ug uU thc leading doctrines of Chris- 

tian theology. As the elements of such a doctrine are given in the 
Scriptures they must be taken up into thc thought of the religious 
teachers, and through their ministry become the thought of the 
Church. There are always minds of such philosophic cast that 
they will study the elemental truths in their scientific relation, and 
seek to combine them in doctrinal form. Thus it is that leading 
doctrines of theology have ever taken form more or less definite 
in individual minds. Such is specially the case respecting the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The Scriptures are replete with truths 
respecting the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit. These 
truths are specially central to the salvation in Christ and the life 
in the Spirit, and must therefore have been in the daily thought of 
the Church. Thus through the vital interest of its elemental 
truths the doctrine of the Trinity soon began to take form, espe- 
cially in leading minds. Such a process is always hastened, and 
was specially in this instance, by the incitement of dissident opin- 
ions which are regarded as harmful errings from the truth. There 
was such a preparation for the work of the great council which con- 
structed the doctrine of the Trinity. Indeed, in this case the 
groundwork had received a definiteness of form, as in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, which scarcely appears in the preparation for any other 
leading doctrine. 

2. Hie Great Trinitarian Creeds . — There are three creeds which 
may properly be designated as great: the Apostles’, the Nicene, the 
Athanasian. Formulations of the same doctrine follow in the sym- 
bols of different Churches, but mostly they are cast in the molds 
of these earlier creeds, which have continued to shape the doc- 
trinal thought of the Church upon this great question. Yet only 
one of these creeds has a clear historic position in respect to its 
original formation.' The Apostles’ is not an apostolic production, 
and must be dated from a later period. The Athanasian is later 
than the time of Athanasius, but doubtless received much of its 
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iospiration and cast from his teaching on this great question. It is 
mostly an amplification of the Nicene Creed, in the formation of 
which Athanasius had so large a part, and was probably a work of 
the school of Augustine. This is the more prevalent opinion.' 

3. Content of the Creede . — The position of these creeds in the 
history of doctrines, and their determinative work in this central 
truth of Christian theology, may justify a very free citation, partic- 
ularly from the Nicene and Athanasian. In no other way can we 
place the doctrine of the Trinity more clearly before us. 

The Apostles' Creed is so familiar that citations may be omitted, 
particularly as it contains nothing which is not equally 
or more fully expressed in the others. 

The Nicene: “We believe in one God, the Path kr Almighty, 
Maker of all things visible and invisible. 

“ And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
begotten of the Father, Light of Light, very God of very God, be- 
gotten, not made, being of one substance with the Father; by whom 
all things were made. 

“ And in the Holy Ghost.” 

The mere declaration of faith in the Holy Ghost made no ad- 
vance beyond the Apostles’ Creed, and was quite insufficient for a 
doctrine of the Spirit either in the full sense of the Scriptures or as 
required for a doctrine of the Trinity. The question was thus left 
in a very unsatisfactory state. It was too great a question, and too 
intimately related to the doctrine of the Trinity, for the indiffer- 
ence of the Church. Agitation followed. Opposing views were 
advocated. Error flourished. The truth was not so definitely 
formulated or placed in such commanding position that the better 
thought of the Church might crystallize around it. It was need- 
ful, therefore, that a doctrine of the Spirit should be formulated for 
its own sake, and also for the completion of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The Council of Constantinople was convened, A. D. 381, 
for this purpose. Some additions were made to the doctrine of the 
Son, which, however, it is not important here to note. The doc- 
trine of the Spirit is given thus: 

And [we believe] in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of 
life, who proceedeth from the Father, and with the Father and the 
Son together is worshiped and glorified, who spake by the proph- 
ets.” 

This addition was held to complete the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and is often viewed simply as a part of the Nicene Creed. 

’ Pearson ; Sheposition of the Creed ; SchaS ; Creeds of Christendom, Yols. 1, 
pp. 14r-41, ll, pp. 45-71 ; Sbedd ; History of Doctrines, vol. i, pp. 306-875. 
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The Athanasian Greed, while not the formation of any Church 
m ATHA- council and of unknown authorship, hae yet been quite 
NA8IAN. influential and ahthoritative on the doctrine of the 

Trinity as any other. Hence it is proper to cite from this creed 
also. 


And the Catholic faith is this : That we worship one God in 
Trinity, and Trinity in Unity ; neither confounding the persons, 
nor dividing the substance. For there is one Person of the Father ; 
another of the Son ; and another of the Holy Ghost. But the God- 
head of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all 
one ; the Glory equal, the Majesty co-eternal. ... So the Father 
is God : the Son is God : and the Holy Ghost is God. And yet 
there are not three Gods : but one God. . . . The Father is made 
of none : neither created, nor begotten. The Son is of the Father 
alone ; not made, nor created : but begotten. The Holy Ghost is 
of the Father and of the Son ; neither made, nor created, nor be- 
gotten : but proceeding. . . . And in this Trinity none is afore, or 
after another : none is greater, or less than another. But the whole 
three Persons are co-eternal, and co-equal. So that in all things, 
as aforesaid : the Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity, is to 
be worshiped.” 

It would be easy to cite many highly appreciative views of this 
iTO PBOMt- creed, llagenbach says : “ The doctrine of the Church 
NKMCE. concerning the Trinity appears most fully developed 

and expressed in its most perfect symbolical form in what is called 
the Synibolum quicunque (commonly, but erroneously, called the 
Creed of St. Athanasius). It originated in the school of Augustine, 
and is ascribed by some to Vigilius Tapsensis, by others to Vin- 
centius Lerinensis, and by some again to others. By the repetition 
of positive and negative propositions the mysterious doctrine is 
presented to the understanding in so hieroglyphical a form as to 
make man feel his own weakness. The consequence was that all 
further endeavors of hurtian ingenuity to solve its apparent contra- 
dictions by philosophical arguments must dash against this bul- 
wark of faith, on which salvation was made to depend, as the 
waves against an impregnable rock.”' 

These great creeds give their own doctrinal contents. It would 
be difficult, perhaps impossible, to find words more definite or ex- 
plicit for the expression of the same truths. The history of doc- 
trinal expression on this great question confirms this view. Few 
subjects have more deeply engaged the thought of the Church. Not 
only have great synods profoundly studied and carefully formulated 


' History of Doctrines, vol. i, pp. 288, 289. 
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the doctrine, but all along the Christian centuries the most learned 
and gifted theologians have given to the subject the highest powers 
of discussion and expression which they could command. The 
success has been in the measure of accordance with the great creeds. 
Any thing less must lose some element of the doctrine ; any thing 
more must bring the constituent truths into discord. 

4. The Doctrinal Result . — The creeds are simply a careful state- 
ment and combination of the elements of truth which ^^ormula- 
constitute the doctrine of the Trinity. There is no ti on, not a 
solution of the doctrine for our reason. This was not 
attempted, and could not have been attained. The human mind 
to which the whole subject of the Trinity seems clear surely does 
not see it at all. Difficulties must arise with any close study of the 
doctrine, and the more as the study is the profounder. We should 
no more disguise or deny them than attempt a philosophy of the 
Trinity. We previously pointed out the central difficulty of the 
question. It is in finding between unitarianism and tritheism sure 
and sufficient ground for the doctrine of the Trinity. However 
sure the several truths of the doctrine as given in the Scriptures, it 
must yet be admitted that for speculative thought this middle 
ground is seemingly but narrow and not very real. If wo posit for 
the Trinity one intelligence, one consciousness, one will, seemingly 
we are very close upon unitarianism. If, on the other hand, we 
assume for each personal distinction all that constitutes personality 
as directly known to us, we seem equally close upon tritheism. The 
real difficulty is in finding the whole truth of the Trinity between 
these extremes ; and we have again brought it into notice, not for 
any solution, but rather as a caution against attempting a philos- 
ophy of the doctrine. 

Such perplexities were present to the minds most active in the 
formation of the great creeds. This is manifest in the careful 
selection and use of terms for the expression of the truths combined 
in the doctrine of the Trinity ; particularly in the qualified sense 
of personality, that it might be at the same time consistent with 
the unity of God, on the one hand, clear of tritheism, on the other, 
and yet sufficient for the trinal distinction of persons in the sense 
of the doctrine. This was their high aim ; which, however, is far 
short of a philosophy of the doctrine. They sought to avoid con- 
tradictory statements ; and to this they did attain. They neither 
denied the unity of God nor asserted three Gods, but did most 
explicitly deny the latter and assert the former. The trinal dis- 
tinction of persons implies no division in the essential being of God. 
The unity of his being is guarded and preserved in most explicit 
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terms. There is in the doctrine no distinct nature for each person 
of the Trinity. The distinction is of three personal subsistences in 
the unitary being of God. 

** What then is this doctrine ? It is that God is one being in 
such a modified and extended sense' of the language as 
THK DOCTRINE. induce throo persons in such a modified and re* 
stricted sense of the terms that he is qualified, in a corresponding 
restricted sense, for throo distinct divine personal forms of phenom- 
enal action. Novr what presumption is furnished by this doctrine 
against its truth ? Does it assert that one God is three Gods, or 
that there are more Gods than one? It admits of no such construc- 
tion, for it expressly affirms that there is but one God, and that 
the three persons, as persons, are not three beings or three Gods. 
Does the doctrine then exclude from the conception of God the 
ordinary, necessary phenomenal conception of a being ? So far 
from it, that in asserting that God is one being, it includes this 
conception. Does the doctrine then include more in the concep- 
tion of God as one being than is comprised in the ordinary, neces- 
sary phenomenal conception of being ? But allowing this, what 
presumption does it afford against the truth of the doctrine ? What 
shadow of evidence can the mind of man discover that the eternal, 
self-existent God should not subsist in a mode peculiar to himself, 
and quite diverse from that of creatures ? Rather, what evidence 
can man possess that nothing more enters into the full and true 
conception which is formed by his own infinite mind of himself than 
is comprised in the ordinary, phenomenal, and very limited con- 
ception which man forms of the same being ? What evidence has 
man, or can he have, that this limited phenomenal conception of 
his own being comprises all that is true, and all that God, who 
made him, conceives and knows to be true ? If there is nothing 
like evidence to his mind that more is not, in this respect, true of 
himself, what presumption can there be that more is not true of the 
self-existent God, even that which constitutes three persons in one 
God ?”* We have not cited this passage as an explication of the 
doctrine in the light of reason. This is not really its aim, though 
the author had more faith in such a possibility than we have. The 
passage is admirable as a defense against much of the hostile 
criticism which the doctrine encounters, and it is for this rea- 
son that we have cited it. It not only successfully defends the 
doctrine against the accusation of contradictory opposition in the 
facts which constitute it, but clearly points out the extravagant 
pretension to a knowledge of being, even of the divine Being, 
’ Taylor ; Revealed Theology, pp. 64, 66. 
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aeceesary on the part of any one ^ho denies the possibility of the 
divine Trinity. 

With this effective defense against hostile criticism, difficulties 
for our reason still remain. In the lesson of these 
difficulties we may still learn the unwisdom of attempt* * h**” s^i as 
ing a philosophy of the Trinity. The chief resource of thocqht and 
C hristian thought and faith is in a close adherence to 
the several truths of the Trinity as given in the Scriptures. The 
constituent elements of the doctrine are clearly given therein, but 
simply as truths, not with any explication. The incomprehensi- 
bility of the doctrine is only one of many incomprehensibilities in 
God. In the trinal distinction of persons in the Trinity, person- 
ality itself must not be interpreted too rigidly after the notion of 
our own. In this notion personality is an instance of the purest 
unity, and a distinction of persons is simply a distinction of such 
unities, with complete individuality in each. But while wo are 
created in the imago of God, we are not individually the measure 
of his Being. Hence a trinality which might well seem contra- 
dictory to unity in man may yet be consistent with unity in the 
plenitude of God. Any warranted denial of such a possibility as 
much transcends our reason as a philosophy of the Trinity, because 
only a cdmprehensive knowledge of the being of God could warrant 
such a denial on rational ground.’ 

' Sohaff ; Creedaof Christendom, vol. i, chap, ii ; Harvey ; History and The- 
ology of the Three Creeds / Shedd : History of Christian Doctrine, book iii ; 
Cunningham ; Historical Theology, vol. i, chaps, iii, ix ; Hagenbach : History 
of Doctrines, vol. i, pp. 258-290 ; Sir Peter King : The Apostles' Creed ,• Forbes: 
Thstlicene Creed f Watorland: The Athanasian Creed, Works, voL iii. , 
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CHAFrER VI. 

THB SON OIP OOD. 

As previously noted, the essential divinity of the Son is a neces< 
sary element in the doctrine of the Trinity. Hence this doctrine 
is vitally concerned in the question of the Sonship, and requires 
yiuATioNor ^ ground in the divine nature. If the full sense 

THK80N. of filiation is given in the miraculous conception of 
Christ, or in his Messianic offices, there is no truth of the Sonship 
sufficient for the doctrine of the Trinity. If, on the other hand, 
filiation respects the personality of the Son in a higher nature than 
the human, it must include the sense of an essentially divine Son* 
ship. The indefiniteness of Semi*Arianism respecting the higher 
nature of the Son may properly rule it out of any issue on this 
question. As Arianism holds the Son to be a creation of Ood, it 
allows no true sense of filiation respecting his higher nature. Crea* 
tion is not a mode of the truest filiation. Certainly Arianism can* 
not give the filiation of the Son in the sense of the Scriptures. It 
follows that the issue of this question, as it respects the nature of 
the Son, is solely between the divine sense of the Kicene Creed and 
the mere human sense of Socinianism. If there bo a filiation of 
the Son in a higher sense than the latter, it must be in the full 
sense of the former. It thus appears that the filiation of the Son 
BO vitally concerns the doctrine of the Trinity as to justify its 
treatment separately from the more direct question of his divinity. 
If, however, the Scriptures clearly give the higher sense of the 
former, so far they affirm the latter. 

I. Doctrine of the Sonship. 

1 . Fatlterhood and Sonship .— divine Fatherhood is in its 
deepest sense purely correlative with the filiation of the Son; 
though in a lower sense it is vastly broader. God is ** the Father 
of spirits,”' and in a sense inclusive of all intelligences. This 
broader relation, however, is simply from creation, and its real 
meaning is the loving care of God for his rational creatures, such 
as a father cherishes for his children.* There is still the profound 
distinction between a Fatherhood through generation, as in relation 
*Heb. xii, 9. »Plja. olii, 18. 
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to the Son, and a Fatherhood on the ground of creation, as in rela- 
tion to men and angels. Christian sonship through regeneration, 
or being '^bom of God,^^* rests on the deeper ground, and signi- 
fies the fullness of the Father^s love for his spiritual children. The 
divine Fatherhood, even in relation to the divine Son, should have 
a special depth of meaning for us through the fatherly and filial 
relations in our own life. 

The Fatherhood of God in relation to the Son is so frequently 
expressed in the Scriptures, and must so fully appear in the treat- 
ment of the Sonship, that it requires no separate statement. 

3. Lower Sense of Filiation. — K lower and a higher sense is a 
very common fact in the use of words. It appears in such cardinal 
terms of theology as redemption and atonement. In no such case, 
however, does either sense exclude the other, unless they be in 
contradictory opposition. Hence the Nicene doctrine of the Son- 
ship has no dialectic interest in denying a lower sense of filiation. 
If a proper exegesis gives such a sense of Scripture, it is simply 
a result to be accepted; and if such an exegesis gives the higher 
sense, it is none the less true on account of the lower, because the 
two are in no opposition. The filiation of the Son as expressed in 
Scripture is not always in the exclusive sense of his divinity.* 
Sometimes the more direct reference is to a lower ground. Such 
is the case in the salutation of the angel to Mary.* Hero is the 
announcement of the miraculous conception and birth of a holy 
child who should be called ^'the Son of God.^^ We would not 
even here deny to this formula the sense of essential divinity. The 
profound truth of the incarnation forbids it. But in this instance 
the Son of God is the Son incarnate, and the filiation must in- 
clude the human nature with the divine ; and, while the meaning 
transcends the human, the more direct reference is still to a fili- 
ation through the miraculous conception of Christ. It thus seems 
clear that the filiation of the Son is not always in the exclusive 
sense of his divine nature. 

Sometimes the Sonship has more direct reference to the Mes- 
sianic and kingly offices of Christ.* The sense of a mks- 

divine filiation may be present even here; but as the 
Son fulfills these offices through his incarnation and exaltation in 
our nature, the filiation must include this lower element. This 
psalm is clearly the seed of other passages of like import. In one 
it is declared that the promise of God unto the fathers was ful- 
filled unto their children in the resurrection of Christ.* Reference 

* John 1, 13, 18. • Pearson : On the Creedy art. ii. 

•Lake i, 81-88. •PSa. ii, 7-13. •Acts xiii, 33. 88. 
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is made, to the second psalm> with a citation of the words, “Thou 
art my Son; this day have I begjp>tten thee.” The resurrection of 
Christ may here mean his advent as the Messiah. But if taken in 
the ordinary^sense, the filiation of Christ simply through his resur- 
rection would give a very narrow sense of the text; hut even if the 
true one, it would have no doctrinal consequence against the higher 
sense of filiation, which, without any contradiction to the lower, 
would still securely stand in other texts of Scripture. In a truer 
yiew, the resurrection of Christ is not in itself a filiative fact, hut 
a centraffact in proof of his Messiahship and kingly power,* and 
thus represents a filiation inclusive of these elements. This is the 
same sense of filiation as given in the second psalm. 

“Por unto which of the angels said he at any time. Thou art 
iNKiNoiTANo Sou, thls day huvc I begotten thee?” “So also 
p B I K 8 T L Y Christ glorified not himself to he made a high-priest; 
oppicEs. Thou art my Son, to-day 

have I begotten thee.”* The sense of Sonship in these texts is 
much the same as in the second psalm, from which they are in- 
formal citations. The mere citation, however, does not determine 
the sameness of the meaning. The sense of this day or to-day, 
which relates to the filiation, may not he easily determined. It must 
he either indefinite or definite in meaning. If the former, it has 
no time-limit and means an eternal filiation; if the latter, as first 
uttered it must have been prophetic of some future fact or facts 
which contain the lower sense of filiation. If the exegesis of these 
texts should hold us rigidly to the sense of a temporal filiation, 
fulfilled in the kingly and priestly offices of Christ, it would simply 
place them in accord with texts previously noticed, and without in 
the least affecting the truth of an eternal Sonship as given in others. 
In the coming of the end, or in the consummation, the Son shall de- 
liver up the kingdom to the Father, and shall himself bo subject to 
the Father, that God may he all in all.’ There is a relative subor- 
dination of the Son in the doctrine of the Nicene Creed; but there is 
here a surrender of functions and a subjection of the Son which 
find their fulfillment only in connection with Messianic or kingly 
ofiSces. Powers of government were vested in Christ, the incarnate 
and redeeming Son. All power in heaven and in earth was given 
to him.* To him was committed the office of judgment ; and he 
shall finally judge all men.* He was exalted in Headship over the 
Church, and in Lordship over the angels; and it was the Son in- 
carnate, the Christ in our nature, in whom such powers of govern- 

' Bom. i, 4. * Heb. i, 6 ; v, 5. * 1 Cor. xv, 24-38. 

* Matt, xxviii, 18. ' Jobn v, 22 ; Acts xvii, 31 ; 2 Cor. v, 10 ; 2 Tim. Iv, 1. 
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meat were invested.* In the consummatiou the Son will deliver 
up the kingdom and be subject to the" Father with respect to these 
powers* of his mediatorial office, ii^hich will then have been fulfilled. 
Thus all that appears as temporal in respect to the Son appertains 
to his mediatorial office, and is without auy contrary* opposition to 
his own eternal Sonship. , 

3. A Divine Sonship . — A full treatment of the divine Sonship 
would anticipate much that properly belongs to the more direct 
question of the divinity of Christ. But as the proof of the latter 
must confirm the truth of the former, there is the less odbasion for 
its full treatment as a separate question. 

“ The Son,” as this name is placed in the formula of baptism, 
must be both a personal and a divine being.’ His asso- roBac. 
ciation with the Father in this sacrament can mean la of bap. 
nothing less. To deny the personality of the Son is to 
preclude all rational account of baptism in his name. To deny his 
divinity is equally preclusive of any rational interpretation. We 
have previously shown that Arianiem allows no ground of filiation 
in Christ higher than his human nature. Hence if we deny a divine 
filiation of the Son as the sense of the baptismal formula, there re- 
mains no higher ground of Sonship than the human nature of Christ. 
We are brought down to the low ground of Socinianism. Can such 
a doctrine explain the association of the Sou with the Father in the 
sacrament of baptism? Can it give any sufficient reason for the 
baptism in the name of the Son? Baptism signifies the remission 
of sins, the regeneration of the moral nature, and the initiation of 
the soul into the kingdom of grace. Hence when the risen Lord, 
invested with all power in the kingdom of God, charged his apostles 
with the great commission, “ Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost,” his words must mean a personal agency of the Son, as of 
the Father, in the great works which the baptism signifies, and an 
agency to which only divinity itself is equal. Hence the filiation of 
the Son must bo in the sense of essential divinity. 

The true doctrine of the Sonship appears in a conversation of 
Christ with the Jews, in which he defends himself „,g 
against the charge of violating tho Sabbath by a miracle words ok fil. 
of mercy wrought upon that sacred day.’ For his vin- 
dication he claims for himself a perpetual work of providence in 
co-operation with the Father : “ My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.” There was a definite work of creation from which the 

‘ Eph. 1, 30-23 ; Phil. 11, 3-11 ; 1 Pet. ill, 22. 

• llstt. zxTiii, 10. * John v, 1^23, 
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Father rested, but IBs provi^iltial agency in the maintenance of the 
uniTerse ever continues. ' &.ihia agency the Son ever works with 
the Father, With these wojrds fne Jews were intensely offended. 
In their mii^s Christ had not only broken the Sabbat, but had 
said also that God whs his Father, making himself equal with God. 
<^n this crimination they might have emphasized the association of 
himself with the Father in the work of his providence, which clearly 
implies an equality with God. The Jews were not authorities in the 
jpterpretotion of the words of Christ. However, they could express 
their oym sense of his meaning ; and this is all that concerns us 
here. With this fact the noteworthy point is, that in no sense does 
Christ question or correct their inference, that the Sonship which he 
asserted for himself implied an equality with God. The rather do 
his further words confirm their interpretation. We may specially 
note the conclusion. For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son : that all men should honor the 
Son, even as they honor the Father.” Whatever form that honor 
may take, be it thought, or language, or outward act, or devotion of 
the affections, or submission of the will, or the union of thought 
and heart and will into one complex act of self-prostration before 
infinite Greatness, which we of the present day usually mean by the 
term adoration, such honor is due to the Son no less than to the Fa- 
ther. How fearful is such a claim if the Son be only human ; how 
natural, how moderate, how just, if he is in very deed divine.” * The 
filiation of the Son as set forth by himself in this self-vindication 
must contain the sense of essential divinity. 

The creative work of the Son is conclusive of a divine filiation. 
Ilf nia WORK The Word by whom all things were made* is not the 
or cRiATioN. reason or creative energy of God in a mere attributive 
sense, and personified in the work of creation, but a divine person. 
The personality is clearly given in the identification of the Word 
with the incarnate Son: ''And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt, 
among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father,) full of grace and truth.”* " The only begotten of 
the Father” ever means the Son of God. The Son is the Word. 
The W ord is personally and essentially divine. This is the truth of a 
divine Sonship. A revelation of the same truth through the creative 
work of the Son is given with equal clearness and fullness in other 
texts of Scripture. The Son through whose blood we have redemp- 
tion and remission of sins is the Creator of all things.* Hence the 
Sonship must antedate the incarnation and the Messiahship of 

* liddon : Our LordFt DMnttu, p. 183. 

•Jolm i, 1-3. ’John 1, 14. ‘ C3«A 1, 18-17. 
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Christ. In the text under notice it ^s ^declared %> antedate all cre- 
ated existences. Again, it 'is decbred that the Son whom God 
has spoken unto men in the times suhensquent to the prophets is the 
Maker of worlds and the Upholder of all things.' Ii^the^ sense of 
these texts there is a divine Sonship. The filiation of the Son is not 
in its deepest sense through the supernatural generation of his« 
human nature, nor on the ground of his Messianic offices, nor by 
the creative act of God, but by an eternal generation in consub- 
stantiality with the Father. ‘ , 

4. Oeneration of the Son . — There are repeated uttel^nces of 
Scripture which express or imply the generation of the Son. He 
is “the only begotten of the Father;” “the ouly begotten Son;” 
** the only begotten Son of God.” * On the ground of these words of 
Scripture, generation is in proper theological use for the expression 
of a fact distinctive of tho Son in the doctrine of the Trinity. It 
requires no forced interpretation to read out of the words of St. 
Paul, “Who is the image of the invisible God, the first-bom of 
every creature,” ’ the same distinctive fact of generation respecting 
the Son. As the elituv, Christ is the -npardTOKog •ndar^ Krioeu^: 
that is to say, not the first in rank among created beings, hut begot- 
ten before any created beings. That this is a true sense of the ex- 
pression is etymologically certain; but it is also the only sense which 
is in real harmony with the relation in which, according to the con- 
text, Christ is said to stand to the created universe.”^ The dis- 
tinction of the Son from the created universe is profound. His 
existence is, not by creation, but by generation, and before all cre- 
ated existences. Not only is he distinguished from all creatures in 
the mode of his own existence, but is himself the Author of all 
creation.* With these determining facts of distinction, “ the first- 
born of every creature” — irpwTdTO/to? waojjf Kriaeu ^ — cannot be 
classed with created existences either as first in the order of time or 
as highest in the order of rank. The Son is born or begotten of 
Gftd^feefore^creatipn ^i,time. 

The fact of generation is peculiar to the Son in the personal dis- 
tinctions of the Trinity. There is no sense of genera- 
tion respecting either the Father or the Holy Spirit, pkjplukto 
T he ground of tho fact as distinctive of the Son is given 
in the Scriptures, but without any explanation. But as tho Script- 
ures give the distinctive fact they warrant the use of generation as 
a theological term. The use o f the term, however, is rather for 
doctri nal expression than for any explication of the ddclrihe. The 

» Heb. i, 2, 8. ♦ John 1, 14, 18 ; Hi, 16, 18 ; 1 John !v, ». 

' OoL i, 15. * Llddon : Our Lord'* DMnitp, p. 818. * Ool. 1, 16, 17. 
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creeds state the fftct of generlation very much as the Scriptures do, 
and without any advance toward an explanation. The words of the 
Nicene Creed are: The only begotten Son of God, begotten of the 
Father before all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, very God of 
very God, begotten, not made, being of one substance with the 
Father; of the Athanasian: The Son is of the Father alone: not 
made, nor created: but begotten ... of the substance of the Father; 
begotten before the worlds. 

If the generation of the Son is for us an insoluble mystery, still 
GUARDED vsE guardcd against erroneous interpretation. 

OFGKNKRA- This is neccssary to preserve its consistency with other 
elements in the doctrine of the Trinity. Two or three 
points may be specially, though briefly, noted. 

The generation of the Son must exclusively respect his personal- 
ity, and in no sense his nature. The communication of the divine 
nature, and of the whole divine nature, to the Son, as also to the 
Holy Spirit, is a form of expression very current in the Trinitarian 
discussion subsequent to the Nicene Council, and still continues in 
substance, if not so much in more exact form. The aim was at 
once to guard the unity of the divine nature and yet to assert in the 
fullest sense the divinity of the Son. The aim was according to 
truth, and therefore good. Still the method of the aim may be 
questionable. The communication of the divine nature to the Son 
naturally implies his previous personal existence without this nat- 
ure, and that his divinity is the result of the communication. Yet 
this was not the intentional meaning, and it would be entirely false 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. The seeming error is avoided 
by holding the generation of the Son simply and exclusively in 
relation to his personality. In the progress of the Trinitarian 
discussion this came to be the definite view of the question. 
As a personal subsistence in the divine nature, and in posses- 
sion of divine attributes, the Son is divine in the deepest sense of 
divinity. 

Generation must not be interpreted in any close analogical sense. 

As the Sonship is eternal, it cannot be the result of any 
ANALOGICAL dofinito diviuc act, such as a creative or providential act. 
]^*tkrpreta- Such an act must be in time, and its product of tem- 
poral origin. We should thus determine for the Son an 
origin in time. Further, such a personal divine act must in the 
nature of it be optional, and hence might not be at all. Therefore 
the Son might never have been. These implications are utterly 
contradictory to the divine predicables of the Son, and therefore a 
temporal and optional generation cannot be the truth. ^ In this 
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profound mystery we can account the generation of the Son only 
to an eternal and necessary activity of the divine nature. 

5. Consuhstantiality toith the Father. — The sense of consubstan- 
tiality^is that the essenHalJbeij^ of the Son is neither differrat in 
Iqnd nor numerica ijy other than the substance ^f the Father^ but 
the very sam e. This doctrine was formally decreed by the Coun- 
cil of CfiaTcedon : We, then, following the holy fathers, all with 
one consent, teach men to confess one and the same Son . . . 
bfioovmov rw irar^i Kara OeoTTira — consubstantial with the Father 
according to the Godhead/^* The definition was intended to be 
most exact. The council used b^oovmo^ in sharp discrimination 
from bjiioiovaiog, which means a distinct substance, and may mean a 
substance lower in kind. Both Arianism and Semi-Arianism were 
thus excluded, while the true and essential divinity of the Son was 
affirmed. 

6. Doctrine of Subordination. — In the divine economies of re- 
ligion, particularly in the work of redemption, there is a subordi- 
nation of the Son to the Father. There is, indeed, this same idea 
of subordination in the creative and providential works of the Son. 
However, the fullness of this idea is in the work of redemption. 
The Father gives the Son, sends the Son, delivers up the Son, pre- 
pares a body for his incarnation, and in filial obedience the Son 
fulfills the pleasure of the Father, even unto his crucifixion.* The 
ground i)l„ this, fiuhordin^ is purely in his filiation, not in any 
distinction of essential divinity. ^ 

II. Divinity of the Son. 

This is a question of revelation. The faith of the Church even 
from the beginning affirms its truth. But we must go ^ xRmi of 
back of this faith, and back of all formulations and scripture. 
creeds of councils, to the Scriptures tncmselves as the only au- 
thority in Christian doctrine. An exposition of all the texts, or 
even most of the texts, which concern the divinity of our Lord 
would require an elaboration running into a volume. This method 
is entirely proper in a separate or monographic treatment of the 
question, but is neither the usual nor the better method in a course 
of doctrinal discussions. Nor is it necessary to a conclusive argu- 
ment for the divinity of Christ. A summary grouping and appli- 
cation of Scripture proofs may give the argument in a conclusive 
form, and with a strength against which the fallacies of logic and 
the perversions of exegesis are powerless. 

’ SohafE : Creeds of Christendom^ vol. li, p. 62. 

» John lii, 16, 17 ; Rom. viii, 32 ; Psa. xl, 6-8 ; Heb. x, 5-7 ; Phil, ii, 8. 
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The principle in which this argument maybe grounded underlies 
MRHOD OF science. Every thing is for science what its own 
THi AROD. qualities determine it to be. This law must rule the 
classifications of science in all realms of existence. 
Otherwise no science is possible. In the crudest forms of matter, 
in the spheres of chemistry, botany, zoology, in the realms of in* 
telleotual and moral life, every thing must be for science what its 
own distinctive qualities determine it to be. The same principle is 
equally valid for theology. It must be valid for theology, because 
it is the necessary and universal ground of rational and cognitive 
thinking. Hence, if it is not true in all spheres that existences 
are what their distinctive facts determine them to be, it cannot 
be true in any. With such a result, mind would sink far below 
skepticism into the starkest nescience. As, on this necessary and 
universal law, gold is gold by virtue of its determining facts, so God 
is God by virtue of the essential and distinctive facts of divinity. 
There is for thought no other law of differentiation between the 
finite and the Infinite, or between things and God. The prin- 
ciple is equally valid in the question of the divinity of Christ. If 
the Scriptures in an unqualified sense attribute the essential f^ts 
of divinity to the Son, then on the ground of their authority and 
in the deepest sense of the term he is divine. 

It may thus be seen that the strength of the argument for the 
TBc ABov. divinity of Christ may be given without any great elab- 
MBNT. oration. Proceeding on the principle which we have 

laid down, all that is required is a grouping of the essential and 
distinctive facts of divinity as clearly attributed to Christ in the 
Scriptures. These facta may be classed under four heads : titles, 
attributes, works, worshipfulness. There is nothing novel in this 
division or grouping of these facts. It is so simple and advanta- 
geous that it has been veiy customary, and in this sense is the pre- 
scriptive method. 

1. Divine Titles . — There are titles which in their primary or full 
sense are expressive of divinity and belong only to God. Yet such 
titles are given in the same sense to the Son. 

God is such a title. It is at once expressive and distinctive of 
ooDAPiTiNs divinity. This is none the less true because it is not 
mi*. always used in this higher sense. Even in the Script- 
ures the term is often applied to idols.' It is not necessary to mul- 
tiply references. This name is given also to princes, magistrates, 
and judges.* In this lower sense Moses was a god : ** And the 
Lord said unto Moses, See, I have made thee a god unto Pha* 
*Xnd. zzil, 20 ; Judg. xl, 34. * Ezod. zzii, 38 ; Pm. Izzzii, 1, 8> 
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»oh.”' Eren Satan hlmaelf Is called god—" the god of this world.”* 
In all these instances^ howerer, the partial or figurative nse of the term 
is open and clear. Idols are gods as representing the objects of 
h^then worship. Princes, magistrates, judges are gods as the 
imnisters of God in government, or as exercising functions in some 
likeness to the divine agency. Hoses was a god to Pharaoh as the 
minister and representative of God himself. Satan is a god as 
exercising a ruling power over the world. Such a qualified use of 
terms Is very common, and without any effect upon the primary or 
(hll meaning. In this higher sense God is still the expressive and 
distinctive title of divinity. As in the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth j ’ as God is great and doeth wondrous things, 
and he only is God ; * as God is the only object of supreme wor- 
ship,* BO is the term expressive and distinctive of divinity. 

In this higher sense Christ is God, and therefore divine. It may 
suffice to adduce a few instances. "And many of the THKsomRttLt 
children of Israel shall he turn to the Lord their God.” * oo”- 
This is the mission fulfilled by John as the forerunner of Christ. 
Unto him the hearts of many were turned ; and he it is who is 
called " the Lord their God.” This application is confirmed by the 
words immediately following : ** And he shall go before him in the 
spirit and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just ; to make 
wady a people prepared for the Lord.” There is no restricted or 
qtualified sense of the divine name in this nse of it. Any issue 
'would be joined, not against the deepest sense of the term, but 
against its application to Christ. Such an issue, however, must 
concede the fullest sense, because there is no other possible reason 
for denying its application to him. 'With this concession, we need 
but point again to the clear and full proof of this application. It 
is thus true that Christ is God in the deepest sense of divinity. 
** In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
(the Word was God.”’ In the fourteenth verse of this chapter the 
'Word is identified with the personal Son in the incarnation. The 
(Son is the Word, and the Word is God. There is no limitation of 
the term in this application to the Son. There is no reason in the 
'Connection for any limitation, but conclusive reasons for its deepest 
'Sense. The eternity and creative work of the Son, as here clearly 
, given, justify his designation as God and require ito deepest sense 
'.for the expression of his nature. 

" And Thomas answered and said unto him. My Lord and my 

'Baod. vti, 1. *8 0or. Iv, 4. *Gen. 1, 1. ’Pea. Ixxxvi, 10. 

; Bw. XJdl, 9. •laV. i, 10. ’John 1. 1. 
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God.*** Thomas not only refused faith in the resarrection of 
ruRTniBTKs. Christ simply on the testimony of his broUier-disci* 
niioMT. pies, but demanded the sight of his own eyes and the 
touch of his own fingers in a definitely specified manner.* Christ 
freely offered him all that he required. Then it was, as Christ 
stood before him in living form and with all the required tokens of 
his identity, that Thomas addressed him in these words of adoring 
faith : “ My Lord and my God.” It is easy to declare these words 
a mere ejaculation, addressed to God the Father, if to any one. If 
addressed to no one, they must have been profane, and therefore 
could in no sense have received the approval of Christ. A mere 
ejaculatory rendering is not consistent with the temper of Thomas. 
Besides, the words themselves are definite respecting the person ad- 
dressed : “ And Thomas answered and said unto him ” — unto Jesus 
— My Lord and my God.” Eliminate from these words the sense 
of adoring worship) and they become profane. They were not pro- 
fane, for Thomas received the approval and blessing of Christ in 
,j^eir use. So sure is it that he is God in the deepest sense of the 
term. 


“ Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock over 
TKSTiMONr which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed 
OF PAUL. the Church of God, which ho hath purchased with his 

own blood.”* So Paul addressed the elders of the church in 
Ephesus, whom he met at Miletus. We know that some dispute 
the genuineness of &eov in this text, and would replace it with 
Kvplov; but the preponderance of critical authority is strongly in 
favor of the former. As Christ is frequently called God in the 
Scriptures, and often by St. Paul himself, such an application of 
6edf is nothing against its genuineness in this text. In all fair- 
ness, it must stand with the preponderanee of critical authority. 
It is an instance in which, in the deepest sense of the term, Christ 
is called God. “ Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concern- 
ing the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed forever. 
Amen.”* St. Paul had just been enumerating the great privileges 
LiDDON’s of Israel. To these privileges he subjoins a climax. 
■xBGssiB. TJig Igraelites were they, ^ dv 6 Xptardg rd Kara adpxa, 
b Stv Int TrdvTuv Seof tbXoyiiriig elg rovg alCivag. It was from the 
blood of Israel that the true Christ had sprung, so far as his hu- 
man nature was concerned; but Christ’s Israelitio descent is, in 
the apostle’s eyes, so consummate a glory of Israel, because Christ 
is much more than one of the sons of men, because by reason of 
his higher pre-existent nature he is *over all, God blessed for- 
' Jdin xz, 28. 'John zz, 25. * Acte zz, 28. 'Korn, iz, 8. 
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ever.' This is the natural sense of the passage. If the passage 
oocurred in a profane author and there were no antitheological 
interest to be promoted, few critics would think of overlooking the 
antithesis between Xptordf rd koto oopKo and OedfevAoyj/rof. Still 
less possible would it be to destroy this antithesis outright, and to 
impoverish the climax of the whole passage, by cutting off the 
doxology from the clause which precedes it, and so erecting it into 
an Independent ascription of praise to God the Father. If we 
should admit that the doctrine of Christ’s Godhead is not stated in 
this precise form elsewhere in St. Paul’s writings, that admission 
cannot be held to justify us in violently breaking up the passage, 
in order to escape from its natural meaning, unless we are prepared 
to deny that St. Paul could possibly have employed an dnaJ; 
Xeydfuvov, Nor in point of fact does St. Paul say more in this 
famous text than when in writing to Titus he describes Christians 
as * looking for the blessed hope and appearing of the glory of our 
great God and Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us.’ ‘ 
Here the grammar apparently, and the context certainly, oblige ns 
to recognize the identity of *our Saviour Jesus Christ’ and *our 
great God.’ As a matter of fact, Christians are not waiting for 
any manifestation of the Father. And he who gave himself for 
us can be none other than our Lord Jesus Christ.” * This citation, 
while addressed more directly to the proof of Christ’s divinity, is 
conclusive of our specific point in proof of the same truth, that 
in the profoundest sense he is called God. 

“ But unto the Son, he saith. Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and 
ever: a scepter of righteousness is the scepter of thy kingdom.’” 
In this connection the subject is the greatness of the Son, and the 
particular view, his greatness above the angels. He has a higher 
inheritance and name than they. No one of them is ever styled, 
as the Son himself, the begotten Son of the Father. The Son is 
their Creator and Ruler, and the object of their supreme worship. 
They are servants and ministering spirits, while the Son is en- 
throned in the supremacy of government. He is God. The facts 
call into thought the words of the prophet: “ For unto us a child 
is born, unto us a son is given: and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, 
The mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.’ * 
When the incarnate Son is thus called God, it must be in the sense 
of his divinity. 

Jehovah is a distinctive name of the Deity. It is also a Scripture 

' Titos 11, 18, 14. ' Llddon : Our XoitTs IHvtnUv, pp. 818-315. 

*Neb.i,8. «ba.lz,6. 
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appeUation of the Son, and therefore a proof of his divinity. God 
nHOTAR A made known this name to Moses in a manner which 
piTiNiTiTu. emphasizes its profound meaning. “And God spake 
unto Moses, and said unto him, I am Jehovah: and I appeared 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of God 
Almighty; but by my name Jehovah was I not known to them.”* 
It is restrictively the name of God: “ That men may know that 
thou, whose name alone is Jehovah, art the Most High overall the 
earth.” * It is the expression of an infinite perfection and inalien* 
able glory; “I am the Lord [Jehovah]; that is my name: and 
my glory will I not give to another, neither my praise to graven 
images.” * In the plenitude of its moaning this name signifies the 
eternal and immutable being of the Deity. 

There is nothing in the combination of this name with terms of 
1 1 8 USB finite import which contradicts or even modifies its pro- 
iM coiiBiNA- found meaning. Hence it is groundless to object, 
noNs. „ jg gometimes given to places. It is so; but 

only in composition with some other word, and not surely as indic- 
ative of any quality in the places themselves, but as memorials 
of the acts and goodness of Jehovah himself, as manifested in 
those localities. So * Jehovah-jireh, in the mount of the Lord it 
shall be seen,* or, ‘ the Lord will provide,* referred to His inter- 
position to save Isaac, or, probably, to the provision of the future 
sacrifice of Christ.'** There is no use of this term in combination 
with others which restricts or modifies its profound meaning as the 
distinctive and expressive name of the Deity. 

This name is given to the Son, and in the fullness of its meaning 
MB SON IS ® divine title. The Scriptures open with the name 
jBHOTAH. of God in plural form. These terms may have in 
themselves but little force for the proof of the Trinity; but as seen 
in the light of a fuller revelation of God they properly anticipate 
the personal distinctions in the theophanies of a later period. In 
these theophanies there are the personal designations of Jehovah 
and the Angel of Jehovah. The same person appears, sometimes 
with the one title, sometimes with the other, and in some instances 
with both, and with the distinctive facts of divinity. A few refer- 
ences will verify these statements.* The Angel of Jehovah, as re- 
vealed in these theophanies, is a divine person. The powers 
which he exercises and the prerogatives which he asserts are dis- 

I Bzod. Ti, 2, 8. • Fsa. Izzziil, 18. *l8a. zlli, 8. 

* Watson s Theclogical Institutes, voL 1, p. 608. 

*Oen. zvl, 7-13; xvii, 1-22; xviii, 1-88; xxil, 1-18; zxvlll, 10-22; xxzti , 
24-80, with Hosea zii, 8-6 ; Ezod. ill, 2-15. 
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Hnctive of the Deity. Yet when styled Jehovah it is clearly with 
personal distinction from the Father. He cannot be the Angel of 
Jehovah and Jehovah the Father at the same time; though he 
can be Jehovah the Son and the Angel of the Father. This is the 
sense of these theophanies as we read them in the light of later 
revelations, especially in the clear light of the NeW Testament. 
The Angel of Jehovah, the Jehovah of these theophanies, is the Son 
of God. ** The angel, who appeared to Hagar, to Abra- 
ham, to Moses, to Joshua, to Gideon, and to Manoah, 
who was called Jehovah and worshiped as Adonai, who claimed 
divine homage and exercised divine power, whom the psalmists and 
prophets set forth as the Son of God, as the Counselor, the Prince 
of Peace, the mighty God, and whom they predicted was to be 
bom of a virgin, and to whom every knee should bow and every 
tongue should confess, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth, is none other than He whom we now 
recognize and worship as our God and Saviour Jesus Christ. It 
was the A&yo^ daoQKoq whom the Israelites worshiped and obeyed; 
and it is the A&yog IvatipKog whom we acknowledge as our Lord and 
God.*^’ This is the summation after a full review of the relative 
facts; and the facts fully warrant the conclusion. 

'*iVom all that has been said, it is now manifest on how great 
authority the ancient doctors of the Church afQrmed 
that it was the Son of God who in former times, under 
the Old Testament, appeared to holy men, distinguished by the 
name of Jehovah, and honored by them with divine worship. . . . 
He who appeared and spoke to Moses in the burning bush and on 
Mount Sinai, who manifested himself to Abraham, etc., was the 
Word, or Son, of God. It is, however, certain that he who ap- 
peared is called Jehovah, I am, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob, etc., titles which clearly are not applicable to any created 
being, but are peculiar to the true God. And this is the very rea- 
soning which the fathers all employ to prove that in such mani- 
festations it was not a mere created angel, but the Son of God, 
who was present ; that the name of Jehovah, namely, and divine 
worship are given to him who appeared ; but that these are not 
communicable to any creature, and belong to the true God alone ; 
whence it follows that they all believed that the Son was very 
€iod.*^* This is the conclusion of the learned author from a thor- 
ough treatment of the appropriate texts, and after a thorough review 
of the Antenicene fathers, with free citations from their writings. 

’ Hodge : SysUmaUe Theology, vol. i, p. 490. 

Bull* Defemee the Nleene Creed, book i, <diep. 1. ML 
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It is clear that the argument for the divinity of Christ, as tiras 
BoopcorTHs constructed, goes far beyond the fact that he is called 
ABotnuNT. Jehovah in its deepest sense as a title of the Deity. In 
the divine manifestations of Jehovah, the Son, in the earlier rev* 
elations of God, he appears in the possession of divine attributes 
and prerogatives, performs divine works, and receives supreme wor* 
ship. He is called Jehovah in the deepest sense of the term, and 
this fact is in itself the proof of his divinity. That he is thus 
called Jehovah is clear in the texts of the theophanies, previously 
given by reference. 

2. Divine Attributes . — The more exact analysis and classification 
of the attributes, as previously treated, may here be omitted. Such a 
method would prove a hinderance to the simplicity of the argument, 
without adding any thing to its strength. Certain divine pred- 
icables which we treated as true of God and distinctive of divinity 
are equally true of the Son, and as conclusive of his divinity as the 
possession of the divine attributes which are distinctively such. 

As the words, “ In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth,” ' infold the truth of his absolute eternity, so the 
KTfcRNiTT. the beginning was the Word. . . . All 

things were made by him,” * infold the truth of the absolute eter- 
nity of the Son. There are more explicit utterances of the same 
truth. The Son is Alpha and Omega, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come ; the first and the last ; the beginning and 
the end.' In these predicates of the Son we have an informal cita- 
tion from Isaiah : "Thus saith the Lord the King of Israel, and 
his Redeemer the Lord of hosts ; I am the first, and I am the last ; 
and besides me there is no God.” ‘ No proper interpretation is pos- 
sible in either case without the absolute eternity of the subject of 
such predication. 

The Son by an immediate insight knew all men, even their most 
secret thoughts and deeds : ' searches the reins and the 
heart of men. A close and keen observer may ac- 
quire a pretty clear insight into riie character of one with whom he 
is in daily intercourse. Yet even in this case the interior active 
life, the thoughts, desires, aspirations are hidden from the sharp- 
est gaze. The knowledge of Christ infinitely transcends all the pos- 
sibilities of such knowledge. It has no limitation to such facts as 
are in some mode expressed, but apprehends the most secret life. 
Nor is it in the least conditioned on any personal acquaintance or 
special study, but is an immediate and perfect insight into the most 

> Gen. 1, 1. 'John i, 1-3. 'Bev. 1, 8, 17; xzii, 18. 

«lBa.xUv,6. •John 11,24,26. •Bev. 11,23. 
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secret facts of the life ; and not only of one man, or of a few famil- 
iar friends, but equally of all men. “Lord, thou knowest all 
things; thou knowest that I love thee,”' is the witnessing of 
Peter to his immediate knowledge of the inmost life of men. 
“Now we are sure that thou knowest all things,”* is the testi- 
mony of the disciples to his omniscience. The same truth receives 
the very strongest expression in the words of our Lord himself: 
‘*As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father.”’ The 
infinite depth of such a knowledge of the Father is possible only 
with omniscience. This may suffice for the present, as the same 
truth must re-appear in treating the final judgment of all men as the 
work of Christ. 

However, we must not entirely omit an objection which is ever 
at hand with those who dispute the divinity of our Lord. „„ „ „ , 

mi -1 SKKMINQLT* A 

This objection is based on his own words — whether re- oohtbart 
specting the destruction of Jerusalem or the final judg- 
ment concerns not the present question : But of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, nor the angels which arc in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father.”’ In the discussion respecting the divin- 
ity of Christ these words have been much in issue. This appears in 
the repeated and persistent efforts of the fathers to bring the text 
into harmony with that doctrine, or, at least, to obviate all dis- 
proof of it. All along the Christian centuries the champions of the 
Nicene Creed have taken np the question for the same purpose. In 
his masterly work on the divinity of our Lord, Canon Liddon re- 
news the endeavor with all the resources of his rare ability and., 
learning. Seemingly, little remains to be added on this side of 
the question. Indeed, this has been the case for a long time. 

The genuineness of the text has been questioned, or, at least, the 
question has been raised, but that genuineness has not attbmptbd 
been discredited. It has been attempted to obviate sowmoNa. 
the difficulty by rendering the words as relating to the Son, in the 
sense of not making known, instead of not knowing. This, how- 
ever, is purely arbitrary, and inadmissible. Man, the angels, and 
the Son, as disjunctively placed in the text, stand in precisely the 
same relation to the one verb, oiSev, If, with the negative term, 
we render this verb in the sense of nescience in relation to man and 
the angels, and then abruptly change to tho sense of not making 
known in relation to the Son, the transition is so arbitrary that 
laws of interpretation must forbid it. Further, if oiih b wWf 
{oidev) means that the Son doth not reveal or make known, then 
•t itif i variff (oidev) — ^words which immediately follow — should mean 

' John xxi, 17. ‘John xvl, 3a * John x, 15. ’Mark xlil, 22. 
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that the Father doth make known. This, h9wever, -would contra* 
diet the plain sense of the text. The only escape from this con* 
tradiotion would require another abrupt transition back to the sense 
of the verb in its relation to man and the angels. There is no light 
in this view. 

Mostly, a solution of the question has been attempted on the 
LEAoiNo ground of a distinction between the divine and the 

ATTiMFT. human consciousness of Christ. On this ground it is 

assumed that, while as Ood he knew the time of the judgment, as 
man he did not know it. This is the method of Athanasius him- 
self, and for it he claims the consensus of the fathers. The great 
defenders of the Nicene Creed are mostly in his following. Canon 
liddon joins them.' We specially refer to him because he is among 
the most recent and most able upon this question, as also upon 
the whole question of the divinity of Christ. Of course, the assumed 
distinction between the divine and the human consciousness of 
Christ is open to the pointed criticism that it is inconsistent with 
the unity of his personality in the union of his divine and human 
natures. In the terse putting of Stier, ''Such knowing and not 
knowing at the same time severs the unity of the God-human 
person, and is impossible in the Son of man, who is the Son indeed, 
but emptied of his glory.” * Seemingly, such a distinction involves 
the doctrinal consequence of Kestorianism, in which the human 
nature of Christ is a distinct human person, in only sympathetic 
union with the divine Son. It is a rather curious fact that, for the 
explication of a perplexing text, so many truly orthodox in creed 
should make a distinction in the consciousness of Christ which 
seems like a surrender to the iMestorian heresy. Of course, this is 
not intended. There are, indeed, many facts in the life of Christ 
which seemingly belong to a purely human consciousness ; but if 
they are made the ground of a distinct human consciousness the 
same Nestorian consequence follows. Such facts lie within the 
mystery of the incarnation, where they unite with the facts of 
divinity manifest in Christ. The personality of Christ must be 
determined, not from any one class of facts, whether human or 
divine, but from a view of both classes as clearly ascribed to him in 
the Scriptures. 

What is the result? The perplexity arising from this text is 
not obviated by any of the methods previously noticed. 
Kor is there any method by which this result can be 
attained. Any inference from this fact that Christ is not divine 

. ' Our Lordft DMnitff, pp. 468-464. 

* W6rd$ qf the Lord Jemu, voL ill, p. 886, 
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would be haety wd unwarranted. The many concluaive proofs of 
his divinity still remain in the Scriptures. The subordination of 
these many proofs to one seemingly adverse text would, for its 
method, be agaipst all the logic of science and all the laws of bibli- 
cal exegesis. That text must remain as a perplexity for our exege- 
sis, and may remain without any weakening of our faith in the 
divinity of our Lord. 

As this attribute must be clearly manifest in treating the works 
of Christ, a very brief statement may suffice here. He 

^ OMNIPOTKNCR 

has absolute power over nature. This- is manifest in 
many of his miracles. In the feeding of thousands to satiety with 
a few loaves and fishes, in giving sight to the blind and hearing to 
the deaf, in raising the dead, in calming the storm, we see the ef- 
ficiencies of omnipotence in its absoluteness over all the forces of 
nature. By hie mighty power ho is able to subdue all things to 
himself.' He upholds all things by the word of his power.’ He is 
the Almighty.’ Such attributions of power and agency can be 
true of Christ only on the ground of his true and essential omnip- 
otence. 

Respecting the attributes of Christ, one truth is given in another 
truth. The truth of his omnipresence is given in the 
truth of his universal providence, which has already 
appeared in the fact of his upholding all things by the word of his 
power, and will further be shown in a more direct treatment. The 
providence of Christ is through his personal agency, in all the 
realms of nature. That personal agency is the reality of his om- 
nipresence in its truest, deepest sense — an omnipresence in the in- 
finitude of his knowledge and power. We may cite two promises 
of Christ, which can receive no proper interpretation without the 
truth of his omnipresence. “ For where two or throe are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” ’ These words 
are in the form of assertion, as of a fact, but with the sense and 
grace of a promire. The fact is of his presence with all who meet 
in his name, wherever and whenever it may be. As a promise of 
grace, his presence means a personal agency for the spiritual bene- 
diction of his worshiping disciples. Again, when he commissioned 
his apostles for the evangelization of all nations, he said, Lo, 1 am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen.” ‘ Again 
the words in form alsert the fact of his presence, but in the sense 
and grace of a- promise. The fact of his presence is for all his min- 
isterSy in all the world and for all time, as for his chosen apostles 

« PhD. iU, 21. .* Heb. i, 3. ’ Bev. 1, 8. 

20. *llatt. zzvUi, 20. 
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whom he immediately commissioned to the work of evangelization. 
Aa a promise of grace, it is for all true ministers of Christ, as for 
the apostles, an assurance of his helpful agency! He seals this as- 
surance with his own “Amen.” Only an omnipresent Being — 
omnipresent with the infinite efficiencies of a personal agency — 
could truthfully assert such facts and give such promises. 

Mutations of estate with the divine Son are the profoundest. 

He was rich, and became poor; ' in the form of God, 
with an equal glory of estate, hut divested himself of 
this glory and assumed instead the form of a servant in the likeness 
of men, and humbled himself even to the death of the cross; and 
again he was exalted of the Father in Lordship over all intelli- 
gences.* Still, there is the deep truth of his immutability. “ Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever; ” ’ immutable 
in divine personality through all his mutations of estate. As 
pointed out in treating the immutability of God, its strongest and 
sublimest expression is given in the words of the psalmist.* Yet 
these very words, without any variation affecting their sense, or any 
qualification, are applied to the Son: “ And, Thou, Lord, in the 
^ginning hast laid the foundation of the earth; and the heavens 
are the works of thine hands. They shall perish, but thou remain- 
est: and they shall wax old as doth a garment; and as a vesture 
shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be changed: but thou art 
the same, and thy years shall not fail.”* If the reality of immuta- 
bility is expressible in words, it is expressed in these words. Then 
the Son of God is immutable. 

The possession of the attributes of eternity, omniscience, omnip- 
otence, omnipresence, and immutability, as thus grounded in the 
truth of Scripture, concludes the divinity of Christ. < 

3. Divine Works . — There are works of such a character that 
they must be as expressive of divinity in the personal agency which 
achieves them as the possession of its essential and distinctive 
attributes. Does Christ perform such works? This question we 
must carry into the Scriptures. They will not leave us in any 
reasonable doubt as to the truth in the case. 

The Scriptures open with the creative work of God. With sim- 
plicity of words, the lofty tone at once lifts our thoughts 
to the infinite perfections of his being. In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth. ' And Gpd said. Let 
there be light: and there was light. And God said. Let there be 
lights in the firmament of heaven; let the earth bring forth grass 

' 2 Cor. vlii, 9. ’ Phil. U, ft-11. * Heb. xlli, 8. 
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and herb and fruit-tree^ and let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moying creature that hath life: and it was so.* Verily God is 
God. Creation is his work; the expression of his infinite perfec- 
tions. The same truth runs through all the Scriptures. The 
heavens declare his glory, and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work.* God who made the world and all things therein, he is 
Lord of heaven and earth.* His works of creation reveal his eternal 
power and Godhead.* 

Creation is the work of Christ. A few texts may suffice for this 
truth. ^^All things were made by him; and without creative 
him was not anything made that was made.”® The work or 
Word who was in the beginning with God, and was 
God, and is in the fourteenth verse of this chapter identified with 
the incarnate Son, he it is who created all things. Futile is the 
attempt to resolve this work of creation into a moral renovation of 
the world. The words of John are so much like the opening words 
of creation in Genesis, to which one^s thought is immediately carried, 
that only an original creation will answer for their full meaning. ‘ ^ For 
by him were all things created, that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones, or dominions, or prin- 
cipalities, or powers: all things were created by him, and for him.”* 
It is the Son of God, as the connection determines, who is thus 
declared the Creator of all things. No admissible in- 
terpretation can eliminate from this text the idea of its de^k»t 
an original creation — creation of all things in the 
sense in which the Scriptures ascribe their creation to God. The 
notion of setting things in order, or of a moral renovation, is utterly 
precluded by the amplification of the text. If the former se^ise 
were admissible, very little would be gained even for an Arian 
Christology; nothing certainly for the Socinian. A setting of all 
things in order could mean nothing less than the reduction of 
chaotic materials into cosmic forms, and the collocation of worlds 
so as to secure the order of systems and the harmonies of the uni> 
verse. God only is equal to such a work. There is the same in- 
evitable implication, if with the text we carry up the thought to all 
higher intelligences, even to thrones and dominions, principalities 
and powers. Any limitation to an institutional ordering, as in 
the Christian economy, is senselesB for this text. The amplification 
includes in the creative work of Christ all things in earth and 
heaven, visible and invisible, material and rational, all the ranks 
and orders of celestial intelligences. This is infinitely too broad 

‘ a«i. 1, 1-aO. ‘ Pm. xix, 1. * Acte xvil, 24. 

*Iiom. i, 20. * John i, S. * CoL i, 18. 
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and high for any institutional work of a merely human Christ. In 
the deepest meaning of the term, and with limitless comprehension, 
the Son is the creator of all things. The words of Bishop Bull are 
not too strong for this sense of the text: " But if these words of 
the apostle do not speak of a creation, properly so called, I should 
believe that Holy Scripture labored under inexplicable difficulty, 
and that no certain conclusion could be deduced from its words, 
however express they might seem to be.” ’ We add a single text, 
without comment: “And, Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of the earth: and the heavens are the work 
of thine hand.”* 

These three texts prove the creative work of Christ. ** If God 
the Father were here substituted for Christ, no man would ever 
think of denying that the work of creation is attributed to him in 
the most proper sense.” ’ The creative work of Christ is conclu- 
sive of his divinity. 

The question of a divine providence is not here to be treated 
any farther than in application to the present argu- 
ment. There is a providence of God which is conserva- 
tive of all existences, material and rational. “ Lift up your eyes 
on high, and behold who hath created these things, that bringeth 
out their host by number; he calleth them all by names by 
the greatness of his might, for that ho is strong in power; not 
•one' faileth.” * The preservation of all worlds in their orderly ex- 
istence -is thus revealed as the work of a divine providence, and 
classed with the work of their creation. In the monotheism which 
St. Paul preached to the men of Athens on Mars’ Hill there is the 
same creative work of God, only with broader comprehension, and 
the same providence in the preservation and government of his 
works.' Here again the work of providence is classed with the 
work of creation. God only can preserve and rule the works of his 
hands. 

Such a work of providence is ascribed to the Son. After that 
remarkable passage, previously cited, in which the creation of all 
things is attributed to him, it is added: “ And he is before all 
things, and by him all things consist.” * Here the providence of 
the Son in the preservation of all things is classed with his work in 
their creation, just as in the texts previously noticed the preserv- 
ing providence of God is classed with his creative work. “ Up- 
holding all things by the word of his power ” ' strongly expresses 

* Defense of the Nicene Creed^ book i, chap, i, 15* • Heb. i, 10. 

* Wood ; Works, vol. i, p. 851. ^ Isa. xl, 26. * Acts xvii* 22-28. 
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the providence of the Son. He sustains all things, and rules them 
in an orderly manner. By the word of his power signifies a 
personal agency of infinite efficiency. In a like manner the per- 
sonal agency of God in creation and providence is expressed.* So 
by the word of his power, his immediate, omnipotent personal 
agency, the Son upholds all things, and rules them in an orderly 
manner. In the providential work of the Son there is the truth of 
his divinity. 

It is the clear sense of Scripture, and the common unperverted 
moral judgment, that God only can forgive sin, in its korgivknkss 
strictly ethical sense. Yet Christ forgave sin in the os’sjn. 
deepest sense of divine forgiveness.’* This is decisive proof of his 
divinity. 

The theory of the resurrection does not concern the present ar- 
gument. There is in the Scriptures the doctrine of a 

® . I. 1 WORK OK THK 

final, general resurrection of the dead. This is a great rksurr R e- 
work of the future — so great as to suggest a doubt of its 
possibility. The sacred writers neither deny its greatness nor at- 
tempt to modify the sense of the resurrection, so as to obviate the 
objection. Instead of this, they make answer simply by appealing 
the question to the infinite power of God.® The resurrection is a 
great work to which God only is equal ; but he is equal to its 
achievement. This is their only answer. Yet it is the explicit 
truth of Scripture that Christ by his own power shall raise the 
dead.^ If God only can accomplish this work, Christ, who shall 
accomplish it, must possess the infinite efficiencies of God, and, 
therefore, must be divine. 

The final judgment must bo perfectly righteous both in its decis- 
ions and rewards. It must be such respecting every ,inal judg- 
person judged, and respecting every moral deed of 
every person. For such a judgment, a perfect knowledge of every 
life, even in its every moral deed, is absolutely necessary. Every 
life in its constitutional tendency and exterior condition, in all its 
susceptibilities and allurements, in its most hidden thoughts and 
feelings, motives and aims, must be perfectly known. There must 
be such knowledge of each individual life, and of every life of all the 
generations of men. There is such knowledge only in omniscience. 
If we might compare works, each of which requires an infinite agency, 
the final judgment is a greater one than the general resurrection. 
Not all the divine teleology in the construction of the universe re- 
quires a more absolute omniscience. Yet that final judgment is the 

' Gen. i, 8 ; Psa. xxxiii, 6, 9. ® Luke v, 30-24. 
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work of the Son. This is an explicit truth of the Scriptures.^ We 
have given only a few references out of many. What we have given 
are of themselves sufficient for the truth which they so clearly ex- 
press. The Son of God who shall finally judge all men must be 
omniscient ; and, therefore, truly and essentially divine. 

Each of the works of Christ, five in number, which we have 
brought into the argument, is conclusive of his divinity. In their 
combination the argument is irresistible. 

4. Divine Worshipfulness. — God only is supremely worshipful. 
Such worship consciously rendered to any lower being is idolatry. 
Many texts of Scripture witness to these truths. Keference to a 
few may suffice.^ 

Christ claims and receives supreme worship. It is divinely com- 
«opBianu,T manded. The Scriptures witness to these truths, as a 
WOB 8 B 1 PBO. texts may show. 

“The Father judgetli no man, but hath committed all judg- 
ment to the Son: that all men should honor the Son, even as 
they honor the Father. He that liouoreth not the Son honor- 
eth not the Father which sent him.”* In the connection Christ 
speaks of God as his Father in a sense expressive of his own 
divinity. So the Jews understood him. He offers no correc- 
tion, but proceeds with words replete with the same truth. He 
is co-operative with the Father in the perpetual work of his provi- 
dence, and ever doeth the same things which the Father doeth. 
Such words lead up to the rightful claim of a supreme worshipful- 
ness with the Father, as expressed in the words which we have 
(dted. Men honor the Father only as they supremely worship him. 
Yet it is made the duty of all men to honor the Son, even as they 
honor the Father. “And again, when he bringeth the first begot- 
ten into the world, he saith. And let all the angels of God worship 
him.”^ Only a supreme worship of the incarnate Son can fulfill 
the requirement of this command. 

In many instances of prayer and forms of religious service supreme 
wBTANCBs OP worship is rendered to Christ. In filling the place in 
THB woBSBip. apostolate made vacant by the treason of Judas 
the apostles “prayed, and said. Thou, Lord, which knowest the 
hearts of all, show whether of these two thou hast chosen.”® 
Stephen in the hour of his martyrdom prayed, “Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit,” and also prayed for his murderers, “Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge.”* Thrice did Paul beseech the Lord for the 

‘Matt. XXV, 31-46; John v, 22; 2 Cor. v, 10. 

‘Exod. XX, 3-6; Isa. xlii, 8; Matt, iv, 10; Rev. xix, 10. 

* John v, 22. 23. «Heb.i.e. ‘Acte 1,24. 'Acta vii, 60, 60. 
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removal of that thorn in the flesh, that buffeting messenger ot 
Satan.' The connection shows that it was the Lord Jesus to whom 
he thus devoutly and persistently prayed. “The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen.”* This benediction 
is the devout prayer of Paul for the divine gift of the largest 
spiritual blessings to the members of this Church. For these 
blessings he prays to the Lord Jesus, just as he prays to God the 
Father. Only a divine being could bestow such blessings. No 
other could be associated with the Father in such a supplication by 
one so fully enlightened in Christian truth as St. Paul. No such 
prayer could be truly offered except in a spirit of devout and su- 
preme worship. Thus did Paul worship the Lord Jesus in this 
prayer. In two given instances he prays in like manner for the 
church in Thessalonica.’ As Paul thus prayed, so did the other 
apostles pray, and so did the saints in every place call upon the 
name of the Lord Jesus.* To deny them the spirit of a devout 
and suprenie worship of Christ in these prayers is to accuse them 
of superstition or idtolatry. 

Christ is exalted and enthroned in supreme lordship and wor- 
shipfulness over saints and angels. He is seated on the go worshipkk 
right hand of God, far above all principalities and inheavkn. 
powers, while all are made subject to him.* To him is given a 
name which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, and every tongue should confess that he is Lord. ‘ 
There shall thus be rendered to him the supreme homage which 
God in most solemn form claims of all.' As this homage is claimed 
of God, and due to him only because he is God, Christ must be 
truly divine ; for else it could not be claimed for him. Yet, even 
angels and authorities and powers are made subject to him, and 
must render him supreme homage." If Christ is not supremely 
worshipful, Christianity becomes a vast system of idolatry for both 
earth and heaven. He is supremely worshiped. There is such 
worship in the grateful and joyous doxology : “Unto him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests unto God and his Father ; to him be glory 
and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” “ He is supremely wor- 
shiped in heaven. Even the angelic hosts join in this worship, 
saying, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 

•9 Cor. xii, 7, 8. *3 Cor. xiii, 14. 

*1 Them, iii, 11-18 ; 9 Thess. ii, 16, 17. M Cor. i, 2. 
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riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and bless- 
ing.” The strain is prolonged : " Blessing, and honor, and glory, 
and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever.”’ If in this adoring service the Father 
is supremely worshiped, so is the Son. His supreme worshipful- 
ness is the proof of his divinity. 

The unqualified ascription of the distinctively divine titles, attri- 
butes, works, and worshipfulness to the Son is conclusive of hie 
true and essential divinity, as the sense and doctrine of the Holy 
Scriptures. The proof is in the highest degree cumulative and 
conclusive. 

' Eev. V, 12, 13. 

General reference. — Athanaeins: On (he Imarnation\ Bnrton: Testimonies 
of the Antenicene Fathers to the Divinity of Christ ; Pearson : Exposition of the 
Creed, article ii ; Waterland : Defense of the Divinity of Christ i A Second Z)e- 
fense of ChrisVs Divinity, Works, vol. ii ; Princeton Essays, essay ii, “ The Son- 
ship of Christ ; ” Whitelaw : Is Christ Divine t Perowne : The Godhead of Jesus, 
Hnlsean Lectures, 1866 ; Liddon : Our hordes Divinity, Bampton Lectures, 1866i 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE HOLY SFIBIT. 

The questions requiring special attention in the present discus- 
sion are the personalit y and the divinity of the Holy Spirit. Both 
questions involve necessary elements in the "doctrTne of the Trinity. 
Both must have sure ground in the Scriptures, or this doctrine 
cannot be maintained. The history of doctrines shows a per- 
sistent disputation of both; yet their Scripture ground remains 
clear and sure. After the conclusive proof of the per- 

X X CLOSELY RK- 

sonality and divinity of the Son, objections to the per- lated QrK»- 
sonality and divinity of the Holy Spirit have the less 
weight. The two questions are so one in their deepest ground 
that mere rational objections must be the same against both. 
Hence, as all such have spent their force and proved themselves 
powerless against the former, they are already proved groundless 
against the latter. In a word, the conclusive proof of the distinct 
personality and essential divinity of the Son clears the way for the 
Scripture proof of the distinct personality and essential divinity of 
the Holy Spirit. However, in this case particularly, the two ques- 
tions of personality and divinity require separate treatment. 

I. Personality op the Spirit. 

1. Determining Facts of Personality . — These facts were suf- 
ficiently given in our discussion of the divine personality. As in 
all instances the same facts are necessary to personality, and in all 
determinative of personality, a reference to the previous discussion 
may here suffice. 

2. The Holy Spirit a Person . — The Scriptures are replete with 
references to the Spirit, the Spirit of God, the Spirit mkrences 
of Christ, and the Holy Spirit. This reference is in to the 
the first chapter of the Bible and in the last. But it 

is not necessary, nor would it be judicious or wise, to assume in 
every such instance a personal distinction of the Spirit in the sense 
of Trinitarianism. It suffices for the doctrine that there are suf- 
ficiently numerous texts which give the sense of this distinction, 
and which cannot bo rationally interpreted without it. There are 
enough such ; even many above the need. The clearer texts are in 
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the New Testament, but there are many in' the Old which, espe* 
cially as read in the light of the New, give the same meaning. 

In the brooding of the Spirit upon the face of the waters, bring* 
FAOTB OF psK- cosmic forms out of the chaotic mass; ' in the striv- 
■oHALAOiiicT. ing of the Spirit with men;* in his gift of wisdom to 
Bezaleel and Aholiah, and to other artisans of special skill;* in 
his illumination and guidance of Othniel, the son of Nenaz, in the 
leadership and government of Israel, securing to them the conquest 
of their enemies, and rest for forty years; * in giving a pattern of 
the temple to David — a pattern which he gave to Solomon; * in the 
gracious baptism of Christ, as foretold in prophecy and fulfilled in 
the Gospel,* — in all these operations, as in many others like them, 
there are forms and qualities of agency which clearly signify the 
personality of the Spirit. 

The association of the Holy Spirit with the Father and the Son 
prasoNAL AS- ill i^he form of baptism gives the sense of his own per* 
sociATioNB. Bonality.* The personality of neither the Father nor 
the Son can be questioned, so far as the meaning of these W’ords is 
concerned. Any such denial respecting the Spirit is utterly arbi* 
trary and groundless. If it be not so, then the Holy Spirit must 
signify some nameless impersonal energy of the Father. In this 
case, baptism would be in the name of the Father, and in the name 
of some indefinite form of his personal energy. So irrational a 
sense cannot be read into these words of Christ. The Father 
must here mean the plenitude of his Deity. Hence baptism in 
his name must be in the full sense of this plenitude. No im- 
personal somewhat can remain, in the name of which baptism 
may be solemnly performed, just as though it stood in the same 
infinite plenitude of divinity with the Father himself. In the 
form of apostolic benediction there is a like association of Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit.* For like reasons we must here find 
the personality of the Spirit. This benediction is not a mere form 
of words, but an earnest prayer, an outbreathing of the soul in sup- 
plication for the richest spiritual blessings. These blessings can be 
conferred only through personal divine agency. This love of God 
the Father is the personal bestowment of the gifts of his love. 
This grace of Christ is the personal gift of the benefits of his 
redemptive work. Hence this communion of the Spirit must sig- 
nify his personal agency in our spiritual life. The personalify of 
the Spirit is as real as that of the Father and of the Son. 

'Qen.i, 3. *G«n.vl,8, *Bzod. zzzi, 3-6. * Judg. Ui, 3*11. 

OhroD. zxvlii, 11, 13. *Iw. 1x1, 1-8 ; Lake iv, 18-31. 

'Matt. zxvUl, 13. *3 Oor. xUl, 14. 
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There are many words of Christ respecting the offices of the Spirit 
which can have no rational interpretation without peesonai 
the sense of his personality. The disciples were taught offices. 
that, when arraigned before magistrates, they need not be anxious 
respecting their answer, for the Holy Spirit would teach them in 
the same hour what they should say, and in this manner answer 
for them.' Again, Christ promised the mission of the Spirit as an- 
other Comforter, who should abide with the disciples, teach them 
in all things, reprove the world of sin, guide the disciples into all 
truth, and glorify the Son.* These are strange forms of expres- 
sion if the Spirit is not a person. Strictly personal terms are used, 
with pronouns just as usual in other instances of personal anteced- 
ents. The agency of the Spirit in the several forms of its ex- 
pression is strictly personal — such as only a person can exercise. 
There can be no mere personification. The facts of this agency 
preclude it. The personality of the Spirit is given in these facte. 

The diverse gifts of the Spirit, as expressed by St. Paul, are con- 
clusive of his personality. The Spirit gives wisdom, hjbthkr per- 
knowledge, faith, the power of healing and working sonai offices. 
miracles, of prophesying, discerning of spirits, speaking with di- 
vers tongues, and interpreting tongues.’ Here again is the use of 
strictly personal terms, and the expression of a strictly personal 
agency. These diverse gifts signify the diverse forms of this 
agency: “ But all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as he will.” Nowhere has St. Paul 
expressed himself in so strange a personification as this would be. 
The meaning of his words cannot admit such a mode. We must 
give them a strictly personal sense, and with that sense the person- 
ality of the Spirit. 

We may group a few significant and decisive facts. The Holy 
Spirit suffers blasphemy;* witnesses to our gracious Dig„„CTivEi.T 
adoption, and helps ns in our prayers;* is lied to, and person a i 
resisted;* is grieved;’ isdespited;' searches and knows 
all things; * chooses ends and orders the means of their attain- 
ment.*® 'These facts are distinctive of personality, and thus prove 
the personality of the Holy Spirit. There is significance for the 
present question in the very common qualitative appellation. Holy 
Spirit, or Holy Ghost. This appellation occurs so frequently in 
the New Testament, and is so familiar, that references are quite 


‘Hark zUl, 11. 

*1 Cot. xU, 4-11. 
•Aotov,®; vil, 51. 
10i>r.U,10,ll. 


*John Eiv, 16, 17, 26; zv, 26; xvi, 8, 18, 14. 
* Luke xii, 10. * Rom. viii, 16, 26. 

'Eph. iv, 30. *H6b. z, 29. 
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needless. We find it also in the Psalms and in Isaiah.' U, 
instead of a personal title, we find with this appellation only a 
personification, we are brought back to some indefinite energy 
of God. Why should such an energy be thus specially qualified? 
Holiness is distinctively a personal quality. Heeds may be holy, 
but only as the deeds of a person in holy action. Even a subjective 
holiness can be such only as its tendencies are to holy personal 
action. Holy, as a qualitative term in the appellation of the Spirit, 
must signify the personality of the Spirit. 

3. Procession of the Spirit . — With the distinction between 
generation in respect to the Son and procession in relation to the 
Spirit, each of which is a mystery for our thought, the treatment 
of the latter is much the same as that of the former. 

PROCESSION . ^ . 

RESPECTS Procession respects purely the personality of the Spirit, 
PERSONALITY, ^ generation of the Son, is designated as 

eternal. Procession is not from an optional act of the Father, 
for this would place the origin of the Spirit in time, which is con- 
tradictory to his true and essential divinity. An optional act of 
the Father as original to the existence of the Spirit will answer 
for Arianism or Semi-Arianism, but will not answer for the true 
doctrine of the Trinity. It only remains to say that the proces- 
sion of the Spirit is from a necessary and eternal activity of the 
Godhead. Like other truths of the Trinity, it is inexplicable for 
human thought. 

The procession of the Spirit from the Father is a definite truth 
PROCESSION Scripture. This truth, while omitted in the Apos- 
PROM THE ties’ Creed, was distinctly affirmed in the Nicene. 
FATHER. Qq jjQ reason for disputation among those 

who accepted this Creed. All could agree in its affirmation that 
the Spirit proceedeth from the Father, as this is so definitely 
RESPECTING ® tiTith of Scdpture. It might still be questioned 
THE FiLioQCE. whether this gave the whole truth in the case. Such a 
question did arise. Soon after the Nicene Council it came to be 
hotly disputed whether the procession of the Spirit was from the 
FatW only, or from the Father and the Son. The former view 
prevailed in the East; the latter in the West. A provincial Coun- 
cil, convened at Toledo, A. D. 589, and representing the Western 
view, added to the Nicene Creed the notable Filioque, so that the 
procession of the Spirit should be expressed as from the Father 
and the Son. The friends of this addition thought it a logical re- 
quirement of the true and essential divinity of the Son; that if the 
is bpooi/oioq rq? irarpt — of one substance with the Father — the 
• PBft. li, 11 ; Isa. Ixiii, 10. 
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procession of the Spirit mast be from the Son as from the Father. 
The question is thus carried into a sphere of speculation which seems 
too subtle for any very positive assertion of doctrine. However, 
this issue respecting the procession of the Spirit was a chief in- 
fluence which led to the separation between the East and the 
West, or to the division of the Church into the Greek and the Bo- 
man. Evangelical Churches hold the Filioque. 

The procession of the Spirit from the Father is, as we have 
stated, explicitly scriptural: “But when the Comforter is come, 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of 
truth, which proceedeth from the Father, ho shall testify of me.”' 
The procession from the Son is not an explicit truth of Scripture ; 
yet it is held to be derived from the Scriptures, but only in an in- 
ferential mode. This mode is legitimate; and a doctrine thus ob- 
tained may be as validly scriptural as if explicitly given. Many 
leading doctrines are so derived; notably, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the doctrine of the person of Christ. The only ques- 
tion is whether the grounds are at once thoroughly scriptural and 
conclusive of the inference. This is the vital question concerning 
the procession of the Spirit from the Son. 

There are certain relationships between the Father and the Spirit 
which imply, and, for their full truth, require, the pro- proofs of 
cession of the Spirit from the Father. But the same huoouic. 
relations exist .between the Son and the Spirit, which, therefore, 
prove the procession of the Spirit from the Son. For the proof of 
this procession, these facts of relationship must bo presented. The 
Holy Spirit is the Spirit of the Son, just as he is the Spirit of the 
Father.® This fact of a common relationship seems clearly stated, 
without any qualification or reserve. If it be true, as maintained 
in this argument, that the Spirit is the Spirit of the Father on the 
specific ground of procession, and that this is the only ground of 
the relation, he must be the Spirit of the Son on the same ground. 
Therefore the procession of the Spirit is from the Son, as from the 
Father. This is one Scripture proof of the Filioque. Again, the 
mission of the Holy Spirit in the economy of redemption is from the 
Son, just as it is from the Father.® Here also is a fact of common 
relationship, clearly expressed, and without any distinction. But 
the mission of the Spirit from the Father implies a subordination, 
the only ^ound of which is in his procession from the Father. 
Therefore his mission from the Son implies a subordination which 
must have its ground in a procession from the Son. This is the 

' John XV, 26. * Rom. vUi, 9 ; Gal. iv, 6 ; 1 Pet. i, H. 

® John xiv, 16. 26 } xvi, 7 5 Acts u, 88. 
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•eoond argnment. The tvo give, in substance, the more direct 
Scripture proof of the IKlioque, or of the procession of the Spirit 
from the Son. 


II. Divikitt op the Spibit. 

The argnment in this case is much the same as for the divinity of 
the Son. It is grounded in the same principle, which underlies all 
science, that every thing is what it is by virtue of its essential and 
distinctive qualities. As on this principle we found the proof of 
the divinity of the Son in his possession of the distinctive facts of 
divinity, so in the same method we prove the true and essential di< 
vinity of the Spirit. 

1. Attributes of Divinity . — These attributes are not so fully 
ascribed to the Spirit as to the Son ; yet the ascription is entirely 
sufficient for the argument. If only one were so ascribed, all must 
be included; for they cannot be separated. More than one is in the 
ascription. 

The eternity of the Spirit must be manifest in his creative agency, 
which will be separately treated. It may here suffice 
that the Spirit is plainly declared eternal.' 

The attribute of omniscience must be manifest in the offices 
which the Spirit fulfills. In the declaration of his 
oMNiacicMCK. Qf there is a profound expression of his 

omniscience: ^'For the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of Qod. For what man knoweth the things of a man, save 
the spirit of man which is in him? even so the things of God know- 
eth no man, but the Spirit of God.’’’ No man can know the secret 
things in the mind of other men, but the Spirit searcheth and 
knoweth all things. The deepest emphasis is in the fact that he 
searcheth and knoweth the mind of God. The searching is the ab- 
solutest knowing. This is the sense of Ipewf, as the term is used 
in other texts.' There is no stronger expression of an absolute om- 
niscience in the Scriptures. This is the omniscience of the Holy 
Spirit. 

“ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit?” * is a central question in 
OMHIPKI8- & long passage, which, in the strongest sense, expresses 
woi* the absolute omnipresence of God. That omnipresence 

is as strongly expressed by interrogation as, by affirmation. The 
question respecting the Spirit is in the affirmative sense of his abso- 
lute omnipresence. The same truth will appear in the works of the 
Spirit. 

>tUKU,14. ncor.il, 10,11. ^ 

*Bom. tW, 27; Bev. 11, 28. ^Psa. oxzxlx, 7. 
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8. Works of Dimnity . — The works of the Spirit are manifold, 
and of such a character that they can be possible to his agency only 
on the ground of his essential divinity. 

The moving of the Spirit upon the face of the waters ' signifies a 
creative agency, which brought order out of chaos, 
clothed the world with light, and produced the forms of ™ 
organic life.* The symbolical inbreathing of God into the nostrils 
of Adam, as yet a lifeless bodily form, signifies an agency of the 
Spirit in quickening him into life. The action of God, as figu- 
ratively expressed, was in this case as the action of the risen Lord 
and Saviour, when he breathed on his disciples, as a sign of the gift 
and power of the Holy Spirit.* As in this case the sign-act of the 
Saviour signified the agency of the Spirit as the source of their spir- 
itual life and the power of their ministry, so that sign-act of God 
meant the agency of the Spirit as the original of life in Adam. 
There are other expressions of the work of the Spirit in creation. 
The garnishing of the heavens is his work.* This carries one's 
thought back to the beginning, when, as we saw, the Spirit trans- 
formed the chaotic mass into a cosmos. So he clothes the heavens in 
their light and beauty. In respect to this world, the Spirit is ever 
and every-where operative as the source of life.* This may sufSce 
for the creative work of the Spirit.* Such works are conclusive of 
his divinity. 

The Spirit is the source of prophetic inspiration: ^'For the 
prophecy came not in old time by the will of man : but o, 
holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy “uoioh. 
Ghost ." ' In a more specific application, the prophecies respecting 
the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow were the 
utterance of the Spirit.* Many of his sufferings, long foretold, 
sprang from free causalities in the volitions of men. Were these 
the only prophecies of the Spirit, they would prove his absolute 
prescience. Only an omniscient mind could unerringly predict 
such events. The vastly broader scope of prophecy, comprehending 
all the predictive utterances of the Spirit, deeply emphasizes the 
requirement and the proof of his omniscience. 

Christianity is replete with the agency of the Spirit. The Gospel, 
in distinction from the law, is designated “ the ministra- spkiiaixt u 
tion of the Spirit.” * This accords with the prophecy oheiwukitt. 
of Joel and the promise of Christ respecting the fuller presence and 

’ €(eii. 1, 2. * Lewis : 8i» Days of OreoMon, pp. 68-67. 

• John XX, 22. * Job xxvi, 18. » Psa. oiv, 80. 

• Uoxgan : £toHpture Testimonies to the Holy Spirit, pp. 6-8. 
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power of the Spirit.’ Fulfillment of both the prophecy and the 
promise began on that memorable day of Pentecost — only began, 
because this was the initiation of a fuller ministry of the Spirit 
permanently distinctive of the Gospel. The outward signs which 
attended this manifestation, with some extraordinary gifts, might 
cease, but the presence and power of the Spirit must abide. The 
life of the Church and the saving efficiency of the Gospel are in his 
presence and power. Hence the agency of the Spirit in the many 
forms of his operation is fully expressed in the New Testament. 
This agency is conclusive of his divinity. We may group a few 
facts for the illustration and proof of our statements. 

The saving efficiency of the Gospel is in the power of the Spirit. 
This truth is in the promise of Christ to endow his disciples with 
power for their work of evangelization;’ and this truth they over 
recognized and exemplified.’ It is definitely the office of the Spirit 
to make the truth a convincing power in the conscience of men.* 
Regeneration, that mighty transformation of the soul out of a state 
of depravity into a true spiritual life, is the work of the Spirit.* 
Also, the Spirit is an assuring witness to the gracious adoption 
and Bonship attained through regeneration.* All the graces of the 
new spiritual life are the fruitage of his renewing power and abiding 
agency in the soul.’ Through the power of the Spirit we are trans- 
formed into the image of Christ.* He is a Helper and Intercessor 
in all truly earnest and availing prayer; ’ the source of all strength 
in the inner spiritual life;'® the necessary helping agency in all 
gracious access to the Father." The union of believers, the unity 
of the Church, is through the gracious work of the Spirit." 

These manifold and great works require an infinitude of personal 
A mviNK perfections. Giving efficiency to tho ministry of the 

PBBsoif. Gospel, applying the truth with convincing power to the 

conscience of men, renewing depraved souls in true holiness after 
the image of God, sustaining the life of the Church through a quick- 
ening influence in the mind and heart of believers individually — 
these are works which God only can perform. In this agency the 
Spirit must be operative through the whole Church, in the mind of 
every believer. Indeed, the sphere of his agency is vastly broader; 
for he is a light and influence in every mind of the race. His per- 
sonal agency must therefore be every-where operative. This ia 

' Joel ii, 28; Luke xxiv, 49; Acts i, 4, 5. * Luke xxiv, 49* 

* Acte iv, 31 ; 1 These. 1, 6. * John xvi, 8-11. » John iii, 5, 6. 
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conclusive of his omniscience and omnipotence} for it is only through 
such attributes that a personal agency can be omnipresent. Hence, 
in every view of the work of the Spirit in the economies of religion, 
and especially in Christianity, he is truly and essentially divine. 

3. Supreme Worshipfulness. — The worship of the Holy Spirit is 
not so fully revealed as that of the Son. It is neither so explicitly 
enjoined as a duty nor so frequently exemplified in instances of 
worship. Yet there are facts of Scripture which clearly in 

give the sense of his supremo worshipfulness. Such is proof. 
the fact that he may be the subject of the deepest blasphemy.' 
Blasphemy is the use of reproachful or impious terms respecting 
God or against God. Its specially deep impiety arises from the in- 
finite perfections of God and his supreme claim upon our devout 
homage. When, therefore, we find in the Scriptures a blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost of the very deepest turpitude and demerit 
the fact must mean his supreme claim upon the reverence and wor- 
ship of men. The sanctity and responsibility of an oath arise from 
the perfections of God, in whose name alone it must be taken, and 
ever with reverence.’ Otherwise an oath is profane and impious. 
Yet there is an asseveration of Paul in the presence of the Holy 
Spirit which is of the very essence of an oath : “I say the truth in 
Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy 
Ghost.” ’ “ This being an appeal to Christ and to the Holy Ghost, 
as knowing the apostle’s heart, is of the nature of an oath.”* 
“ This is one of the most solemn oaths any man can take. He ap- 
peals to Christ as the Searcher of hearts that he tells the truth; 
asserts that his conscience was free from guile in the matter, and 
that the Holy Ghost bore him testimony that what he said was 
true.” ‘ “ The best commentators are agreed that this is a form of 

solemn protestation partaking of the nature of an oath. . . . The 
full sense of the words is : ' I protest by Christ that I speak the 
truth. I take the Holy Spirit, who knoweth my heart, to witness 
that I lie not.’”* Thus did Paul asseverate in the name and pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, with all that constitutes the substance and 
solemnity of an oath, just as elsewhere he more formally made oath 
in the name of God.’ Such an oath is utterly irreconcilable with 
the religious faith and life of Paul, except with devout reverence for 
the Holy Spirit, such as is central to the supreme worship of God. 

The Holy Spirit occupies the same position in the form of bap- 

' Matt, xii, 81. * Dent, vi, 18 ; Matt, v, 83-86. 

*Rom. lx, 1. ^Macknight : On the EpiatUa, in loo. 
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tism 88 the Father and the Son.' This sacrament has a profound 
IN BAPTISM significance, and its administration is a very 

AND BiNiDio- real religious service. In this service the faith of the 
MON. Church embraces the central truths of the Gospel, and 

her prayers are poured forth for the great spiritual blessings which 
the baptism signifies. Truly there is profound worship in this serv* 
ice. In the light of Scripture, as in the deepest consciousness of the 
Church, even from the beginning, these great blessings come more 
immediately from the Holy Spirit. Did our Lord in the institution 
of this sacrament mean that the Holy Spirit should be omitted from 
the supreme worship in its proper administration? Surely not. 
Else, he has very strangely enjoined the administration in the name 
of the Holy Spirit, just as in the name of the Father and of the 
Son. What is true of the form of baptism is equally true of the apos* 
tolic benediction. This benediction is an invocation of blessings 
from the Holy Spirit, just as from the Father and the Son.' It is 
an invocation, with adoration of the Spirit, just as of the Father 
and Ihe Son. The divine attributes, divine works, and supreme 
worshipfulness of the Holy Spirit are conclusive of his divinity. 

4. Relative Subordination. — The Spirit is of one and the same 
substance with the Father and the Son. Any divergence from this 
doctrine must be either tritheistic, or Arian, or purely Unita- 
rian. Yet the Church early accepted, and still holds, the doctrine 
of an economical or relative subordination of the Spirit to the 
Father. This subordination appears in the offices which the Spirit 
fulfills in the divine economies of religion, particularly in Chris- 
tianity. After the adoption of the Filioque, the procession of the 
Spirit from the Son also, there was for the Western Church the 
same sense of subordination to the Son. There is a mission of the 
Spirit from both the Father and the Son, and in this mission ap- 
pears the subordination of the Spirit. The subordination, how- 
ever, is purely on the ground of procession, not from any distinc- 
tion in true and essential divinity. ^ 

' Matt. xxTiii, 19. * % Cor. xiii, 14. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TBUTH OF TBS TBmiTY. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, as formulated in Christian theology, 
b exclusively a question of revelation. Hence the okoondo» 
question of its truth has respect simply to the reality ™«doctbih*. 
and sufficiency of its Scripture ground. The Scriptures neither 
formulate the doctrine nor directly express it. The one text most 
nearly approaching such an expression is no longer accredited as 
genuine, and therefore is dismissed from the discussion.' The 
Scriptures clearly give the elements of the doctrine. These ele- 
ments in proper combination truly constitute the doctrine. Jfhere- 
fore the doctrine itself is a truth of the Scriptures. This is the 
method of proof. It will thus readily appear that but little remains 
for our discussion. We have sufficiently treated the primary ques- 
tions of the Trinity, and it only remains so to bring the results to- 
gether as to render clear and conclusive the Scripture proofs of the 
doctrine. 

I. Proofs of the Trinity. 

1. Omission of Questionable Proofs. — The argument for the 
Trinity from the Scriptures is so full and clear that there is no need 
of questionable proofs. Yet some long in use may be so classed. 
We may instance the plural form of the divine name ; the threefold 
priestly benediction ; the tersanctus or trinal ascription of holiness 
to God ; the manifestation of Father, Son, and Spirit at the bap- 
tism of Christ. These facts were pressed into the argument for 
the trinity by leading fathers of the Church, and have continued 
to be BO used by very eminent divines. Yet others, not inferior 
either in the exegesis of the Scriptures or in reaching their doc- 
trinal content, fail to find any direct proof of this doctrine in these 
facts. With this opposition of views between the friends of the 
doctrine the facts in question can hardly be of any use in a polemic 
Ruth its opponents. 

The plural divine name, — ^Elohim — occurs in many places. 

Only an overstrained definition, Tiowever, could give it plcbal di- 
the sense of a trinal distinction of persons in the God- bamk. 

head. 'Elohim is placed in apposition with * — Jehovah — and in 

' IJohn T, 7, * Beat. !▼, 86 ; 1 Kings zviii, 81. 
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each instances a plnral sense of the former would be inconsistent 
with the latter. Therefore Elohim has no fixed plnral sense which 
p R 1 1 8 T L r can give the personal distinctions of the Trinity. There 
BBNBoicTioN. jg ft threofold priestly benediction in the one divine 
name, Jehovah.' With those who use the fact for the proof of the 
Trinity, stress is laid upon the definite trinal form of benediction 
and the distinction of blessings, as at once indicating and distin> 
guishing the three persons of the Trinity. It is only as the text is 
read in the light of later and fuller revelations that any such mean- 
ing appears. Hence this form of priestly benediction is not in itself 
THB TKR- any proof of the Trinity. There is in the Scriptures a 
sANCTus. thrice-holy predicate of God.’ But, as in the previous 
case, it is only as we read this Trisagion in the light of a fuller rev- 
elation of the Trinity that we find in it any suggestion of the doc- 
trine. It is therefore in itself without proof of the doctrine. Fa- 
thers of the Church were wont to say : “ Go to the Jordan and you 
shall ipe the Trinity.” They had in view the manifestation of the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit at the baptism of Christ.’ 
In the clear light of the Now Testament, and with the 
doctrine constructed out of the truths which it reveals, we do recog- 
nize the three persons of the Trinity in this divine manifestation. 
But apart from this fuller revelation very little truth of the Trinity 
is given ; for these manifestations, simply in themselves, might stand 
with the Arian or Semi-Arian heresy. 

2. Verity of the Constituent Facts. — The unity of God, the per- 
sonal distinctions of Father, Son, and Spirit, the divinity of the 
Son, and the personality and divinity of the Spirit we have found 
to be clear and sure truths of Scripture. The result is not trithe- 
ism, but a triunity of persons in the Godhead — the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

3. The Facts Determinative of the Doctrine. — The argument for 

the Trinity centers in the requirement of the doctrine for the in- 
sciBNiiFi c terpretation and harmony of the Scripture facts. It is 
HRHODOFTHB iu thc mcthod of science, which accepts as a principle 
ARouMiNT. whatever will interpret and unite the relative 

facts; and the more when such principle or law is the only means 
of explaining and uniting them. Such a result is the inductive 
verification of the principle or law. The Trinity is the only doc- 
trine which can interpret and harmonize the trinal distinction 
of divine persons in the unity of God. It is therefore the doc- 
trine of Scripture. We proceed in precisely the same method in 
Ohristology, so far as it respects the person of Christ. While the 

* Hun. vi, 24-26. * Isa. ▼!, 8; Bev. iv, 8. 'Matt, ill, 10, 17. 
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Scriptures reveal him as one person, they freely ascribe to him both 
human and divine facts. The facts are interpreted and harmony 
attained through a union of the human and divine natures in the 
unity of his personality. This doctrine of his personality is thus 
inductively verified as a truth of Scripture. In the same method 
we have maintained the doctrine of the Trinity. The method is 
legitimate and the proof conclusive. The doctrine is a truth of 
the Scriptures. 

II. Mystery of the Trinity. 

1. Above OUT Reason . — The Scriptures give the facts of the 
Trinity, but without any doctrinal combination, and without any 
explanation of their seeming contrariety. There is no solution of 
the mystery for our reason. Whoever attempts an explication of 
the doctrine must treat it either superficially or in a fruitless specu- 
lation. The highest attainment is in a scriptural and accordant 
statement of the constituent facts, with the doctrinal result. 

2. Without Analogies . — The mystery of the doctrine naturally 
incites an outlooking for illustrations which may bring it into the 
apprehension of thought. In the literature of the question we 
find the results of such incitement. Attempts at illus- search for 
tration began with the early Christian fathers and have analowiks. 
continued to the present time. Joseph Cook, following the exam- 
ple of so long a line of predecessors, gives an illustration in his own 
impressive mode of thought and expression.* Christlieb, also re- 
cent in the treatment of the doctrine, is elaborate in the use of 
analogies.* Our criticism of such illustrations, whether of ancient 
or modern use, is that they are without sufficient basis in analogy, 
and therefore useless for both reason and faith. The notice of a 
few instances may suffice for the force of this criticism. 

The triple facts of intellect, sensibility, and will unite in the 
personality of mind. True; but no ground remains attempted il- 
for any personal distinctions either in the mind or in lustrations. . 
the powers which constitute its personality. No possible distinc- 
tion between personal mind and its constitutive powers or between 
these powers can have any analogy to the personal distinctions of 
the Trinity. Thesis, antithesis, and synthesis are so related in 
thought as to constitute a trinity in unity. Perhaps not. For 
such a result the three must completely co-exist in thought, and 
the possibility of such a co-existence is far from sure. Further, 
analysis holds as closely with these forms of thought as they do 

* Bost<m Monday Lectures^ “ Orthodoxy,” pp. 62, 68, 

^Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, pp. 275-278. 
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with each other. With this foot, the four might oombine in as 
complete a unity of thought as the three. All analogy of the 
three with the Triniiy is thus shown to he fsllaoions. Besides, 
' modes of thought can have no analogy to the personal subsistences 
of the Trinity. There is a trinity of dimensions in the unity 
of space, and a trinal distinction of {tast, present, and future in 
the unity of time. These dimensions and distinctions, however, 
are purely relative, and without any reality in the absolute unities 
of space and time. Even if realities, they still could have no like- 
ness to the Trinity. We think in propositions, and cannot else 
think at all. A proposition is a trinity of subject, predicate, and 
copula. All this is true; but the distinction of parts in a proposi- 
tion has no analogy to the distinction of persons in the Trinity, 
and for tBe obvious reason that in the former case there are no 
personal qualities as in the latter. Man in personality is a trinity 
of body, soul, and spirit. This triohotomic anthropology is not 
settled as a truth. If it were, the instance would stiU be useless. 
Body and soul, as apart from mind, have no personal quality. 
Hence the distinction of natures in the unity of man can have no 
analogy to the distinction of persons in the unity of God. Lumi- 
nosity, color, and heat combine In the unity of light. But light is 
no such a unity as personality. Nur have its properties any personal 
quality. There is no analogy to the Trinity. Such illustrations 
' are really useless for both reason and faith, and we think it better 
to omit them. 

There is a widely prevalent trinitarianism in pagan philosophy and 
........ .. religions, but it is valueless for the Christian doctrine, 

PAGAN PHI- except as an indication that trinitarianism is rather at- 
L080PHT. tractive than repulsive to speculative thought. It is 
valueless because so very different in its contents. The doctrine of 
the Platonic philosophy, and of Brahmanism and Zoroastrianism, 
so far as representing a trinal distinction of divine persons, is rather 
tritheistic than trinitarian. There is in neither a union of the 
divine persons in the unity of God. The doctrine of emanation, so 
prevalent in these systems, carries with it the sense of inferiority 
or a lower grade in the emanations. Hence, so far as in these sys- 
tems we find a trinal distinction of divine persons, they are neither 
truly and essentially divine, nor yet a trinity in any proper sense 
of the Christian doctrine.' This doctrine, without any antecedent 
in philosophy, or in the speculations of pagan religions, has its sure 
and only ground in the Scriptures. 

'Knapp : ChriMoh Thtohogy^ p. 145; Sheddi HiatorvofCSirMianDoeMMt 
voL i, pp. 845-345. 
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3. A Credible Truth . — The objection most commonly urged 
against the doctrine of the Trinity is its mystery; whereas this is 
in itself no valid objection. If all mysteries were in- uYsn&Y no 
credible, the sphere of truth would be infinitely nar- valid od. 
rowed. The world within us and without us is replete 

with mystery. The facts of nature which are combined in the 
many forms of science are open to observation, but the laws of nat- 
ure, without which there is no true science, are realities only for 
rational thought, and in themselves a profound mystery. What 
do we know of cohesive attraction? or of the forces of chemical 
affinity? or of gravitation, acting across the measureless spaces 
that separate the stars, and binding all systems in the harmony of 
the heavens? or of life in the manifold forms of its working? or of 
the power of the will, which in all voluntary agency reveals itself 
in our own consciousness? Wo know forces in their phenomena, 
and in the laws of their action, but forces themselves are for us an 
utter mystery. If we must dismiss all mysteries, the higher truths 
of science and philosophy must go with the higher truths of re- 
ligion as no longer truths for us. But mystery is no limit of credi- 
bility. The principle is as valid for the doctrine of the Trinity as 
for science and philosophy. Were the constituent facts 
of the doctrine in contradictory opposition, it would be or constito. 
incredible, but for that reason, and not because of its 
mystery. IJnitarianism may assert their contradictory opposition, 
and even make a plausible case, but only on such a modified state- 
ment of the facts as violates polemical justice. The facts as posited 
by Trinitarians are not contradictory. Hence, the doctrine, how- 
ever profound a mystery, is properly accepted as a truth of the 
Scriptures. It has the credibility of the Scriptures themselves. 

4. A Vital Truth of Christianity . — The doctrine of the Trinity 
is no speculative abstraction, but a central truth of the Gospel, and 
closely articulated with all that is evangelical in Christian theology. 
Without it the religion of Christ falls away into a mere moral system. 

The divine Fatherhood is largely the theology of professedly 
Christian TTnitarianism, however rationalistic it may 
be. Its frequent utterance is in a tone of fondness and ditinn fa- 
assurance. Reference to expressions of Christ cannot 
be omitted, even though all that is supernatural be denied him. 
No other ever put such meaning into the words, " The Father,” 
“Your Father,” “My Father,” “Our Father.” Unitarianism 
niay pervert their meaning, but cannot overstate their plenitude of 
truth and grace. As we previously pointed out, the divine Father- 
hood is given only through the divine Sonship. Our own existence 
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is through the creative work of God; and we are his offspring only 
in a figurative sense. No higher sense of his Fatherhood is given 
simply through our creation. The divine Fatherhood, with its 
plenitude of grace and love, is given only through the divine filia- 
tion of the Son. It cannot bo given in any form of professedly 
Christian Unitarianism or nationalism. It was not given in the 
older Socinianism, though it held so strongly the miraculous con- 
ception of Christ; for in any rational sense of this fact the divine 
agency was operative simply in a creative mode. Arianism has no 
other mode of the Son’s existence. Semi-Arianism, homoiousian 
as to the nature of the Son, is too indefinite respecting both his 
nature and mode of existence to give any true sense of the divine 
Fatherhood in correlation with the divine Sonship. These deepest 
truths are given only with the doctrine of the Trinity. The divine 
Fatherhood is at once real and revealed through the divine filiation of 
the Son. Christianity could not part with this truth without infinite 
loss. Our religious consciousness needs it, and the more with the 
truer sense of sin and the deeper exigencies of our moral and spiritual 
life. In the intensest expressions of God’s love emphasis is placed 
on the Sonship of Christ, through whose mediation he achieved our 
redemption.' The divine Fatherhood as revealed in the divine Son- 
ship is the only sufficient pledge of his grace and love. Hence for 
this pledge we are carried into the central truths of the Trinity. 

The atonement is bound up with the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
TRiNiTT AND gToundless without the true and essential divinity 
ATONEMRNT. of thc Son. It is not meant that Arianism formally 
rejected the atonement, but that, with such a Christology, it was 
illogically retained. It is true that Arianism represents the Son as 
very great — so great as to be the Creator of all things. If, however, 
as this doctrine holds, the Son was himself a created being, he could 
not create the heavens and the earth, nor any part of them ; and 
this representation of his greatness must be an extreme exaggera- 
tion. A created being cannot create other existences. His powers, 
however great, must still be finite, and therefore infinitely short of 
creative energy. Neither could a created being, and therefore 
finite and dependent, redeem a sinful race. Only the divine Son 
could make an atonement for sin. It is noteworthy that the 
sacred writers present the infinite greatness of Christ in connec- 
tion with his redeeming work, as though the former were a nec- 
essary assurance of his sufficiency for the latter. It was the 
Word, who was God, and maker of all things, who was incar- 
nated in our nature for the purpose of our redemption.* The 
> John ill, 16 ; Bom. vlii, 82 ; 1 John iv, 10. * John i, i-8, 14. 
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Son, through whose blood we have redemption and remission of sins, 
created all things in heaven and earth, visible and invisible, thrones, 
dominions, principalities, powers — all things. * There is significance 
in such association of these truths. The divinity of the Son is to be 
understood as the necessary ground of his atonement and the assur- 
ance of its sufficiency. Without his divinity there is no atonement 
for sin. But his divinity is a central and determining truth of the 
Trinity ; so that the atonement is indeed bound up with this doc- 
trine. It is therefore a vital doctrine in Christianity. 

The offices of the Holy Spirit in the economies of religion, and 
particularly in Christianity, as previously pointed out, 
are manifold* and profound. It must follow that the thk holy 
character of Christianity as a religion is largely involved **^‘*'‘'*'- 
in the question of his personality and divinity. Without these 
truths the agency of the Spirit cannot stand in the same light as 
with them. Neither can the fruits of his agency stand in the same 
light. Conviction for sin, regeneration, assurance of a gracious 
Bonship through the witness of the Spirit, the help of the Spirit in 
the duties of life and his consolations in its sorrows, the graces of 
the Christian life as the fruits of the Spirit — these cannot have the 
same meaning without their source in the personal agency of the 
divine Spirit. There is a falling away of Christianity into a mere 
moral system. Christ is a wise teacher and a good example, but 
not a divine Saviour. The personal agency of the Spirit in the 
Christian life lapses into the motives of the Gospel and the moral 
culture of one^s self. So vital is tlie doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
and with it the doctrine of the Trinity in Christianity. 

The sacrament of baptism, so significant of our moral and spir- 
itual need, and so assuring of all needed help from the baptism and 
F ather, and the Son, and the Spirit, in whose name we «enk»iction. 
are baptized, would be quite meaningless without the truths which 
we combine in the doctrine of the Trinity. The apostolic bene- 
diction, which invokes for Christians the love of God, and the 
grace of Christ, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, would be 
equally meaningless. The formula of baptism and the invocation 
of the benediction are not meaningless, but profoundly significant 
of the deepest ti’uths of Christianity. With these truths the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is given. 

The vital offices of the Son and the Spirit in the econ- officbs 
omy of redemption and in the salvation which the Gos- of son and 
pel reveals may be further emphasized by a brief but 
significant texts ^^For through him we both have access by one 

* Col. i, 14-16. 
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Spirit unto the Father. ” ' This one great privilege is for both Jews 
and Gentiles. The privilege is great becanse there is salvation for us 
only in this access to the Father. It is attainable only through the 
redemptive mediation of the Son for us, and the gracious work of 
the Spirit within us. Each office requires a personal divine agency, 
and both the Son and the Spirit must be divine persons. These 
truths are simply central to the all-pervasive sense of Scripture re- 
specting the offices of the Son and the Spirit in our salvation. In 
their combination we have the doctrine of the Trinity. It follows 
that the rejection of this doctrine is the rejection of these vital truths. 

The doctrine of the Trinity deeply concerns the Christian life. 

Bishop Butler clearly points out the obligations of duty 
”n d”th 1 arising from the relations in which the Son and the 
CHRISTIAN Holy Spirit stand to us in the economy of redemption 
and salvation. These duties arise from moral grounds, 
just as the duties which arise with the relations in which we stand 
to each other and to God. As related to others, we are under the 
obligations of justice, truth, kindness, charity ; as related to God, 
we are under the obligations of reverence, obedience, and love : so, 
as related to the Son and Spirit, we are under obligations of “ rev- 
erence, honor, love, trust, gratitude, fear, hope. In what external 
manner this worship is to be expressed is a matter of pure revealed 
command; as perhaps the external manner in which God the 
Father is to be worshiped may be more so than we are ready to 
think. But the worship, the internal worship itself, to the Son and 
Holy Ghost, is no further matter of pure revealed command than 
as the relations they stand in to us are matter of pure revelation ; 
for the relations being known, the obligations to such internal wor- 
ship are obligations of reason, arising out of those relations them- 
selves. In short, the history of the Gospel as immediately shows 
us the reason of these obligations as it shows ns the meaning of 
the words Son and Holy Spirit.” ’ 

As the duties of the Christian life are thus concerned with the 
ALL oiKPiR doctrine of the Trinity, so, with this doctrine, there are 
TROTH WITH the weightier truths for our faith and experience, and 
THR TRINITY, f^j. t}jg ^j^ole practical life of religion. Whether 

in comparison with pure Unitarianism or even the highest form of 
Arianism, there is an infinite fullness and depth of truth in the 
true and essential divinity of the Son and the Spirit, with the 
inoamation and atonement of the one, and the vital agency of 
the other in our spiritual life. These distinctive truths of the 
Trinity embody the weightiest motives of the Gospel, and thus give 
* Epb. ii, 18. * Anoloori/, part ii, chap, i, aeo. 3.* 
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to the faith which truly embraces them the greatest practical effi- 
ciency, while at the same fame they deepen and intensify the expe- 
riences and practical forces of the inner Christian life. Hence it 
is that in the history of the Church we find with the doctrine of 
the Trinity the most spiritual, practical, and evangelistic type of 
Christianity. Trinitarians may fall short, and far short, of their 
faith in both the inner and outer life. Still for them there are the 
highest possibilities of both. There are not such possibilities with 
any anti-trinitarian creed. As the religious faith departs from the 
doctrine of the Trinity it must in a like measure lose the significance 
of the mediation of Christ and the agency of the Holy Spirit in the 
religious life. By so much does Christianity fall away from its 
true evangelical form toward a mere moral system. In pure Uni- 
tarianism this fall is quite complete. From this ground no evan- 
gelical development of Christianity is possible. It is an open truth 
that the deepest and most earnest Christian life of the present, 
whether as an inner experience and practical force, or as an out- 
ward endeavor toward the evangelization of the world, is with the 
Trinitarian Churches. 

We have attempted no philosophy of the Trinity. There is 
for us no present solution of the doctrine. There is, 
however, a philosophy of its profound significance 
for the spiritual and practical Christian life. This Christian 

* ^ LIF£« 

philosophy we have clearly indicated. God in Chris- 
tianity is God in Trinity. This doctrine underlies the most vital 
forces of the Gospel, and on the ground of Scripture we hold it 
in a sure faith, whatever its mystery for our thought. That 
which remains a cross for our thinking is thus at the same time 
the crown of the Christian conception of God.^^^ 

* Van Oosterzee ; Christian Dogmatics^ toI. i, p. 208. 

Qenerid reference. —Hooker : Ecclesiastical Polity ^ book v , secs. 51-56 ; Usher : 
Body of Divinity f chap, iv ; Cndworth : Intellectual System^ chap, iv ; Water- 
land ; Importance of the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity ^ Works, vol. iii ; Burton : 
Anienicene Teetimonies to the Doctrine of the Trinity ; Howe : The Oracle^ 
of God, lects. xiii-xvi ; Bull : Defense of the Nicene Creed ; Owen ; Ood the 
Father f Bon, and Holy Ohost ; Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity ^ Works 
(Goold’s), vol. ii; Edwards: Observations on the Trinity; Bickersteth: The 
Boeikof Ages ; Cook : Boston Monday Lectures, Orthodoxy ; ** Taylor : Revealed 
Theology, The Trinity; Graves: Select Proofs of the Trinity, Works, vol. iii; 
Christlieb ; Ifodem Doubt and Christian Belief, lect. iv ; Kidd : On the Trinity; 
Treffrey: The Trinity; Domer: Doctrine of the Person of Christ, Nicene 
Trinity, vol. ii, pp. 181-346. 

Unitarian view.— dark: Orthodoocy, chop, xvi; Norton: Statement of Reasons f 
Wilson: VnUarian Principles f Eliot: Unity of Ood; Forrest: On the Trinity^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GOB XK OBBATION. 

Ih opening this question certain points should be noted, certain 
psELiHiNART distinctious made, as preliminary to the main discus- 
msTiNCTioNs. giQjj^ 'Pliig ig necessary to clearness, for the reason that 
the question concerns several spheres of creative work. The dis- 
tinctions between matter simply as being, matter in its orderly 
physical forms, and matter in its organic forms, give rise to different 
questions respecting the work of creation. Then there is the dis- 
tinction between material and spiritual existences. This distinction 
is BO profound that the creation of matter and the creation of mind 
are two separate questions. We have thus indicated the points 
which must be more formally discriminated in their discussion. 

I. The Question of Creation. 

1. Several Spheres of Creative Work . — There can be no actual 
MATTER AND Separation between matter as substance and its primary 
ITS ORDERLT qualities, though there is a real distinction for abstract 
FORMS. thought. But there is no such inseparable connection 

between matter and its orderly forms. The latter we may think 
entirely away from the former. They are actually separable. The 
fact is manifest in many instances. Cohesive attraction loosens its 
grip and solid bodies disintegrate and dissolve. Chemical com- 
pounds are resolved into their discrete elements. Organic forms 
decay and fall again into dust. The earth was once a chaos, form- 
less and void. This is a truth of Scripture,' and a truth of science 
as lyell. It was the same in substance then, as now with its pleni- 
tude of orderly forms. But while the substance may exist without 
these forms it must ever be present in them. Idealism may specu- 
latively question or even deny the reality of substantial being in the 
cosmos, but must ever practically confess it. Positivism may ignore 
this reality, but, with its confessed agnosticism, retains no right to 
dispute it. But as matter and its orderly forms stand apart in the 
manner stated, they constitute distinct spheres respecting the ques- 
tion^f creation. 

The realiiy of being is given us through its properties as appre- 

* Gten. i, 2. 
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bended in sense-perception, or through its activities as apprehended 
in consciousness. That which is extended in space and 

* MATERIAL AND 

divisible into parts^ which has form and color^ is more spiritual be- 
than its properties, is indeed substantial being as the 
necessary ground of such properties. That which thinks and feels, 
which reasons and constructs the sciences and philosophies, which 
is creative in aesthetic spheres, which is personally active in a moral 
and religious life, is more than its faculties, more than its manifold 
forms of thought and feeling, of rational and moral agency, is in- 
deed the reality of being as the necessary ground of these multiform 
powers and activities. There is equally the reality of being under 
both the properties of body and the activities of mind. But as these 
properties and activities unerringly point to the reality of being, so 
they equally point to an essential distinction of being. The two 
classes of properties and activities, the one of body and the other 
of mind, have nothing in common. The cognition of them is in 
totally different modes. With these profound distinctions, there 
must be an essential difference between material and spiritual being. 
Hence the eternity of the former could be no proof of the eternal 
existence of the latter. Even if both have their original in the cre- 
ative work of God, it must be through distinct energizings of his 
will. It thus more fully appears that the distinction between ma- 
terial and spiritual being deeply concerns the question of the creative 
work of God. 

2. Question of Creation Threefold , — All that is here required is 
to bring together the distinctions previously made, and to point out 
the result respecting the work of creation. The question whether 
matter is eternal or a creation is distinct and complete in itself. 
The question respecting the creation of the orderly forms of matter, 
as they stand in the cosmos, is equally distinct and complete in it- 
self. Further, if the eternity of matter were conclusively proved, 
neither the eternity of the cosmos nor its naturalistic origination 
could follow as a consequence. Finally, the essential distinction of 
mind from matter, and of its faculties and activities from the prop- 
erties and orderly forms of matter, separates the question of its 
creation from that of both the others. Neither the eternity of mat- 
ter nor the naturalistic evolution of the world in all its lower orderly 
forms could give any account of the existence of personal mind. 
Thus the question of the creative work of God has respect to three 
distinct spheres. We might still make a further distinction in- 
clusive of all living forms of existence below man, which would 'raise 
the threejto four. 

These distinctions are so real and obvious, and the separation of 
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the qneetioii respecting matter itself from the other spheres of ore< 

ation so complete, that a sweeping contrary may well 

RIAL AID be thought strange. Yet there is such a contrary. 

“ If the first cause is limited, and there consequently 
lies something outside of it, this something must have no first 
cause— must be uncaused. But if we admit that there can be some* 
thing uncaused, there is no reason to assume a cause for any thing.” ' 
Dr. Cocker takes the same position. Indeed, he indorses the view 
of Spencer, or, rather, he indorses his own with that of Spencer. 
“ With what reason can we admit that some things do exist that 
never were created, but others cannot so exist? If substances are 
eternal, why not attributes? If matter is self-existent, why not 
force? If space is independent, why not form? And if we concede 
the eternity of matter and force, w% not admit the eternity of law 
— that is, uniformity of relations? And if so much is granted, why 
not also grant that a consequent order of the universe is also eter- 
nal? ” * In speaking of “ things ” supposed to exist without having 
been created, there is reference to space, and time, and number, as 
well as to matter; and the position is that an admission of the 
eternity of any one tends to the invalidation of every proof of the 
existence of God.” Neither space, nor time, nor number is a cre- 
TBiisMNOKi entity in any proper sense of the term. Nor 

THE LI88 could their eternity in any sense or measure invalidate 
the proofs of theism. The existence of space and the 
existence of orderly forms in space are entirely separate questions. 
Law has no ontological existence, but is simply an expression of the 
order of things. Hence to speak of an eternal law is to assume an 
eternal order of existences. Whether the universe as an orderly 
existence is eternal or of time-origin is a question of fact, and one 
the decision of which is in no sense contingent upon the creation of 
matter. The time-origin of the universe is a truth of science as 
well as of Scripture. There is no surer truth of science. As an 
origination in time, it is dependent, and must have a sufficient 
cause. God only is such a cause. Therefore God is. The eternity 
of matter could not invalidate this proof. 


II. OONCEBKIWO THE CbEATIOK OF MATTER. 

For the present discussion this question is still on hand. We 
have not, certainly not intentionally, intimated any doubt that 
matter is a creation in the sense of a divine origination. So far, 
we have simply aimed to discriminate the spheres of Gk)d's creative 

' Spencer : First Principles, p. 37. 

* TMstic ConeepHon of the World, pp. 67. 68. 
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vork, and for two ends: that we might attain a clearer view of hia 
work; and that the proofs of theism, while not here to nm- 
be repeated, might remain secure on their distinotiye ora onnitc* 
grounds, and especially that they might not illogically 
be made contingent upon the most difficult question respecting the 
creation of matter. That we hold this creation as a fact does not 
commit us to all the proofs alleged. 

1. The Question on A Priori Ground. — The position is often 
taken that the eternity of matter is contradictory to the absolute- 
ness of Ood. Hence its origination in his creative agency is an 
immediate datum of his absoluteness. “ The doctrine of creation 
flows from the inflnite perfection of God. There can ^ priori ar. 
be but one infinite being. If any thing exists inde- oto*“**- 
pendent of his will, God is thereby limited.”' “ However perplex- 
ing the thought of a properly so-called creation from nothing may 
be, yet it flows with absolute necessity from belief in an absolutely 
almighty Creator. Nay, matter without any form cannot be con- 
ceived of ; an eternal matter most also bo an independent matter, 
another God; of which it would be hard to explain why it ought or 
should need to yield to the will of an almighty Fashioner.” ' ''If 
we admit that any thing besides God is self-existent, that any thing 
exists independent of God as ' the condition of the divine agency 
and manifestation,’ then God is not the unconditioned absolute Be- 
ing.” * These citations are given as instances of this position, and 
as examples of its expression. There is a false sense of the Infinite 
and the Absolute, such as we previously considered, which would 
have the consequences here alleged. That sense, however, neither 
of these authors admits. With the true sense, which 'they fully 
hold, the logic of their position is overstrained. 

Common ae the notion is in philosophic thought, it is not an 
a priori truth that " there can be but one infinite be- cr„,o,b„ q, 
iug.” With the falsesense of a quantitative, space-filling thi arov- 
inflnite, there could be but one. God is not infinite in 
such a sense, but infinite in the plenitude of his personal perfec- 
tions; nor would he be less infinite, though another existed. 
Moreover, if matter is eternal, it is not therefore an infinite being. 
The eternal existence of matter as finite is just as conceivable as 
the eternal existence of God as infinite. If matter is eternal, it is 
independent of the creative and preserving agency of Ood ; but he 
is not Jffi§sel(y Umited. His perfections and sovereignty would be 

* Hodge : Systematic Theology^ vol. i, p. Ml. 

* Van OoBterzee : Christian Dogmatics^ yoI. 1, p. 802. 

* Cocker ; TheisUe Conception of the World, p. 68. 
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jast the same as with the origination of matter in his cimtlve 
agency. It is true that " matter without any forin cannot he con- 
ceived of,” but it can be conceived without any orderly or cosmical 
form. Whether created or eternal, this is the primordial state of 
matter in the view of both Scripture and science. Hence the eter- 
nity of matter neither concludes the eternity of the cosmos nor the 
power of its naturalistic evolution. When it is said that “ an eter- 

nal matter must also be an independent matter, another 

TKR ONLY God, logic IS strained even to breaking. It would be 
MATTKB. independent of God’s creative agency, but might else be 
as completely subject to his will as though his own creation. If 
he could have created matter as it is, so could he annihilate it 
and replace it with another, and none the less so on the supposi- 
tion of its eternity. Hence, even on this supposition, there is no 
independence of matter in contradiction to the true infinity and 
absoluteness of God. The utmost extreme is reached in the as- 
sumption that, if blatter is eternal, “it must be another God.” 
Why another God because eternal ? Plainly, it is not^God in 'any 
sense, whether ci'eated or eternal. Duration itself has no deter- 
mining infiuence upon the quality of any being. If we assume 
that matter, if eternal, must be another God, we assume that the 
eternity of its existence determines its quality as divine. Such an 
assumption, however, is excluded as utterly groundless. As that 
which is eternal has no cause of existence, neither has it ai}.y deter- 
mining cause of its quality. It simply is what it is. There is no 
a priori necessity that an eternal being must be a divine being. God 
is God in what he is, and from no determinate consequence of his 
eternity. If matter were eternal, it would simply be what it is, 
without any determining cause. The explanation of “why it 
ought or should need to yield to the will of an almighty Fashioner ” 
is sufficiently given in his almightiness. Nor could the admission 
“that any thing besides God is self-existent” involve 
uts8 TUB AB- the consequences that he “ is not the Absolute Being, 
BOLUTK. unless such thing should bo of a nature to limit or 
condition him. As we have previously explained, matter itself 
could exert no such power. In the further assumption that if 
“any thing exists independent of God as ‘the condition of the 
divine agency and manifestation,’ then God is not the unconditioned 
Absolute Being,” there may be truth ; indeed, we might say there 
must be truth, as the members of the proposition are identical. It 
is a truth, however, which has no weight against the eternity of 
space^^and time, and number, for in no sense can these condition the 
divine agency. It is equally invalid against the eternity otieatter. 
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We think it clear, as the result of the previous criticism, that 
there is no a priori proof of the creation of matter. Certainly 
that proof does not appear in the arguments which we have re- 
viewed. We know not any of greater strength. 

2. On Cosmological Ground. — A necessary link in the cosmolog- 
ical argument for theism is the dependence of the cosmos. The 
proof of this dependence centers in the manifest fact of its time- 
origin. This time-origin, however, has respect simply to the 
orderly forms of the cosmos, and leaves open the question respect- 
ing matter itself. To prove the creation of matter by 
the logic of the cosmological argument, it would be Shk 
necessary to prove its dependence or time-^igin. This 
is the vital point of the question. It is mainly a ques- 
tion of physical science. While great progress has been made in 
physics, and rapidly in recent years, it is not yet a completed science. 
Its diverse schools are conclusive of its incompleteness. “ Many sci- 
entists of to-day are of the opinion expressed by Grove,' that * prob- 
ably man wilt^never know the ultimate structure of matter.’ ” ’ Oth- 
ers may look for such knowledge, but no one claims its attainment. 
If there are as yet no data of the science conclusive of the time-ori- 
gin of matter, neither are there any conclusive against it. It is hardly 
in the nature of the science that there ever should be such, while 
the former, if not yet sufficient, may bo attainments of the future. 

Some -scientists claim the present attainment and possession of 
facts sufficient to prove the time-origin and creation of 
matter. Chemical analysis most certainly points to pbndenc* 
an origin, and effectually destroys the idea of an external 
self-existent matter, by giving to each of its atoms the essential 
character, at once, of a manufactured article and a subordinate 
agent.” * “ None of the processes of nature, since the time when 
'nature began, have produced the slightest difference in the proper- 
ties of any molecule. We are therefore unable to ascribe either the 
existence of the molecules or the identity of their properties to the 
operation of any of the causes which we call natural. On the 
other hand, the exact equality of each molecule to all others of the 
same kind gives it the essential character of a manufactured article, 
and precludes the idea of its being eternal and self-existent.” * 

' Correlation of Physical Forces, p. 187. 

* Oocker t Theistie Conception of the World, p. 122. 

*^Sir John Herschel: Dissertations on the Study of Natural Philosophy, 
•eo. 28. 

’ProfesBor Clerk Maxwell: Nature, vol. viii. p- 411.. theae oitatioiis in 
Cooker : TheisUe Conception of the World, pp. 129, 126 
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Respecting the more direct point, the only difference between 
Herschel and Maxwell is that what the former alleges of the atoms 
the latter alleges of the molecules. 

3. On Teleological Ground . — The central and necessary fact in 
the teleological argument for theism is the manifestation of rational 
intelligence in the conception of ends and the adjustment of means 
for their attainment. With the cosmos as an end, there is the 
use of matter in its formation. There can be no question of a 
ADAPTATIONS marvolous adaptation of matter to this end. Does this 
OF MATTKB. * adaptation lead us certainly to its creation for this end? 
The answer little concerns the question of a divine teleology in the 
cosmos. With a negative answer, such teleology would still have 
sure ground and ample room. The mechanical use of a machine 
may so determine the material for its construction as to allow but 
little skill in its selection. The material of a locomotive is not only 
well suited to its mechanical use, but a practical necessity. Hence 
the sphere of skill in its selection is very narrow ; yet the rational 
teleology in the conception of its use, and in its construction for 
that use, is not thereby diminished. In like manner, even if mat* 
ter were an eternal existence, the conception of the cosmos as an 
end and the constructive use of matter in its formation would still 
be conclusive of a divine teleology. 

Whether the ground of teleology can carry us any further depends 
.» upon the scientific discovery of an inner constitution of 
SCIENCE DE- matter which evinces its origin in time, and its creation 
ciBiTB. cogjujgai uBgg, Some claim such a discovery, as we 

have recently seen, but without any decisive concurrence of scien- 
tific authority. Such opinion, therefore, cannot be conclusive of the 
creation of matter. Further, as previously noted, the facts which 
mark the molecules or even the atoms as “ manufactured articles ” 
may not be primordial with matter itself, but a product of the 
divine agency in its preparation for cosmical uses. The molecules 
are not the ultimates of matter, and therefore not necessarily origi- 
nal with it. Even if matter itself is eternal, it is easily conceivable 
that God in the process of his creative agency should cast it in its 
molecular forms, or even endow its atoms with afiSnities and po- 
tencies not originally theirs. 

The conclusion is that the creation of matter is no a priori 
truth, and that, while nothing appears in the light of science as 
contradictory to its creation, neither does any thing yet appear as 
conclusive of it. 

4. In the Light of Scripture. — Here the question may be studied 
either in the more specific terms of creation or in the informing 
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idea of passages which beyond a mere verbal sense express the 
work of creation. 

The more specific terms in the Hebrew are n^, 1^. The 
second and third have rarely been given the definitive sense of im- 
mediate or originative creation of matter. There is nothing in the 
root-sense or biblical use of the words to warrant such a definition. 
The same is true of the first. “ The best critics under- 
stand them as so nearly synonymous that, at least in TSRMsor 
regard to the idea of making out of nothing, little or no 
foundation for that doctrine can be obtained from the use of the 
first of these words. They are used indifferently and interchange- 
ably in many passages ; as, for example, in Isa. xliii, 7, where they 
all three occur applied to the same divine act. The Septuagint 
renders indifferently by noielv and ktc^biv. But especially in 
the account of the creation in Gen. i, the verbs are used irrespect- 
ively in verses 7, 16, 21, 25, etc. ; and in comparing Gen. i, 27, and 
ii, 7, man is said to have ^en created, yet he is also said to have 
been formed out of the ground. Again, in the decalogue (Exod. 
XX, 11) the verb is made, not created.” ’ The Hebrew word 
Nia. rendered create, has nothing abstract or metaphysical about it. 
It is as clearly phenomenal as any word in the language. Its pri- 
mary meaning is to cut, hence to shave, shape, form, or fashion.”* 
The result is, not that the primitive act of creation was not origina- 
tive of matter itself, but that there is no conclusive proof of such 
origination on purely philological ground. 

The result is the same in the mere verbal study of ktI^uv and 
notslv, the terms of creation in the New Testament, 
and in common use in the Septuagint for the rendering 
of the Hebrew words previously considered. Kri^uv, ** literally, 
to make habitable, to build, to plant a colony. . . . Then, in gen- 
eral, to set up, to establish, to effect any thing. In the Septuagint 
it answers mainly to the Hebrew tna, though this word in Genesis 
is always rendered by ttoibIv, and afterward by either “noielv or 
KTi^eiv, and, indeed, more rarely by noielv, but not (as has been 
said) exclusively by KTtfetv.”’ An originative creation of matter 
does not appear in the mere verbal sense of these words. It could 
not have been an original sense, because such a creation had no 
place in the Greek mind which originated and used these terms. 

It does not follow that the sense of an originative creation of 
matter is not in the Scriptures. All exegesis is not purely philo- 

' S^tto : Oyelopoedia of Biblical LitertUure, “ CieBtlon.* 

* Lewis : IJie Site Days of Creation, p. 48. 

* Cremer : Biblieo-Theologioal Lexicon. 

20 
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logical. There are other laws of interpretation, and mnst be, foi 
laws reason that philology alone cannot always give the 
or iNTBRPRS- fall meaning or even the true meaning of an author. 
TATioN. etymological restriction would deny to the 

words of the Hebrew Scriptures the reception of any new or varied 
meaning in the advancement of revelation, and equally to Chris- 
tianity the introduction of any new ideas into the Greek of the 
New Testament. Nothing in either case could be more false to 
the facts. While, therefore, an originative creation of matter 
cannot be determined from the Scriptures on purely verbal grounds, 
such a sense of creation may be clearly given through other laws of 
interpretation. 

It is an obvious principle of interpretation that often the con- 
ooNNKCTioNs “^ctious of a word, rather than its etymology, deter- 
OF TERMS OF mine its meaning. By such a law we may find in the 
cRRATioN. Qgg Qf ^3 jjjjg sense of an originative crea- 

tion of matter. This is really the method of interpretation and 
the chief resource of such as claim for the word itself the sense of 
such a creation. We may notice a few instances; not so much for 
exemplification, however, as for the proof thus given of the crea- 
tion of matter. On Gen. i, 1, as containing this sense of creation: 
“ This is also shown in the connection between our verse and the 
one which follows: ^And the earth was without form, and void;* 
not before, but when, or after, God created it. From this it is evi- 
dent that the void and formless state of the earth was not uncreated 
or without a beginning. At the same time it is evident from the 
creative acts which follow (vers. 3-18) that the heaven and earth, 
as God created them in the beginning, were not the well-ordered 
universe, but the world in its elementary form; just as Euripides 
applies the expression ovgavd^ xat yala to the undivided mass {lioptfdi 
fiia) which was afterward formed into heaven and earth.” ‘ But 
FORTHERviKw Weight may be due to the usage of the term, 

OF THESE CON- it is to bo uotcd that the question turns not so much 
NECTioNs. sense of the verb, taken alone and apart from 

the context, as on the way in which it is to be viewed in such a 
peculiar collocation as, ‘ In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.’ Granted, that ih itself the term does not abso- 
lutely deny or affirm the presence of pre-existing matter, and that 
this can be inferred only from the context or subject treated of, the 
question comes to be. What can be the meaning of the term here? 
The expression, ‘ In the beginning,’ evidently refers to the begin- 
ning of created existence, in 'contradistinction to the eternal being 
1 and DelitzBoh : On the PemtaiewsK, pp. 47, 48. 
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of the Creator, and is thus an absolute beginning in and with 
time.” ‘ There is still another or further decisive connection of 
this verb. It lies in the conjunctive transition to the, state of the 
earth. “ Verse 3 begins, ‘And the earth,’ etc.; but no history can 
begin with the Hebrew vav, whether taken in the sense of but or 
and, ” ’ It follows that verse 3 is an historic continuation of verse 
1; and hence, that the meaning must be the creation of the earth 
as a void and formless mass. With this result, the meaning must 
be an originative creation of matter. The void and formless state 
of the product precludes the sense of a cosmical formation and 
leaves only the sense of origination. 

The following words are treated by some as the most direct 
Scripture testimony to’ the creation of matter: direct 

“ Through faith we understand that the worlds were PRoof. 
framed by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear.” ’ The former part of the text 
seems rather to give the sense of a formative creation of worlds. 
This is the more natural sense of the words, “ the worlds were 
framed by the word of God ” — KarnQrla^ai rabq atC)va^ pi^/iari Oeov. 
Special account is made, however, of the latter part: “ So that 
things which are seen were not made of things which do appear ” — 
elf rd fiij Ik ^aivo/ievwv to (ihendfieva yeyovevai. There may be a 
question respecting the construction of these words. Such a ques- 
tion is raised, but it is one which does not materially affect the 
sense. Bloomfield, after treating the construction, says: “ Thus 
the sense is that 'the world we see was not made out of apparent 
materials, from matter which had existed from eternity, but out of 
nothing; so that, at His fiat, the material creation was brought 
into existence, and formed into the things we see.”* Dr. Hodge 
holds much the same view. After a review of the construction, 
he concludes: “ Whatever is real is phenomenal ; that is, every sub- 
stance, every thing which really exists, manifests itself somewhere 
and somehow. The proper antithesis, therefore, to tpaivofievoyp is 
oiK SvTuv, * The worlds were not made out of any thing which 
reveals itself as existing even in the sight of God, but out of 
nothing.'”* There is another text classed with this one as at 
once illustrative and affirmative of the same sense of creation: 
" God, who quickeneth the dead, and calleth those things which 
be not as though they were.” * His calling things which are not as 
though they were may be taken in the sense of his divine fiat which 

* Macdonald : Creation and the Fall, pp. 64, 65. 

*lbid., p. 245. ’ Heb. xi, 8. * Chreek Testament, in loo. 

* SyatenuMe Theology, vol. 1, p. 560. * Bom. iv, 17. 
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causes or can cause then) to exist and serye his purpose. ** Gk)d 
calls rd nil Svra just as he does t& tvrai things that do not now 
exist are at his disposal as really and truly as things that do exist 
— that is, they can be made to exist and to subserve hie purpose, in 
the same manner as things do which now already exist. If any 
one still feels a difficulty, ho may solve the sentence in this simple 
way, namely, KaXovvro^ rd, Svra [iKoXcaev] Svra — that is, call- 
ing into existence (Gen. i, 2; Psa. xxxiii, 6) things that are not, as 
[he called into existence] things that are. The sense would be for 
substance the same. ” ' For example, the centurion says to his serv- 
ant, ... Do this; but God says to the light, whilst it is not inexist- 
ence, just .as if it were. Come forth, yevow, come into existence. 
Think of that often-recurring and wonderful ’iT, Gen. i ; it ex- 
presses the transition from non-existence to existence, which is 
produced by God calling.” * 

This interpretation cannot claim decisive authority, and for 
the reason that some able expositors do not find in the words the 
sense of an originative creation. Still, there is nothing forced or 
inconsistent in the interpretation, and the text may fairly bo 
claimed in support of the creation of matter. 

There is another significant fact. There are in the Scriptures 
NO CONTRARY Tefereuces to the creative work of God; many 

INTIMATION OF sublimo doscriptions of tho greatness of that work, and 
scRiPToiut. greatness of God in its achievement; much of 

detail in these descriptions; lofty expressions of his majesty and the 
absoluteness of his power, of his eternity in distinction from the 
temporariness of all other existences; but in all this there is not 
the slightest reference to any eternally existing matter which he 
used in framing the heavens. This total omission is out of all con- 
sistency with such an existence. 

In other spheres of existence, particularly in those of life and mind, 
the proof of an originative creation is clear and fiill. Science can 
give no account of the origin of either life or mind. In tho light of 
reason, as in tho light of revelation, both originated in the creative 
agency of God. With this clear truth, there is the less reason to 
question the creation of matter; or, rather, the former facts of an 
originative creation should be accepted as quite decisive of the latter. 

III. Sevsbal Sphebes of Cbeaxiok. 

Our discussion of Theism unavoidably anticipated much that 
might properly be treated under the present heading. Hence little 

' Stuart : On Romans, in loo. 

* Bengal : Onomon of the New Testament, In loo. 
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more is hJ&re required than to present the several questions in 
the light of Scripture. This limitation will avoid unnecessary 
repetition. 

1. The Physical Cosmos. — Out of a primordial chaos came or- 
derly worlds and systems. The transformation was the work of 
God in a formative creation. This is the sense of the Scriptures in 
many passages. They open with the account of such a creation.* 
God spreadeth out the heavens; makcth Arcturus, Orion, and 
Pleiades, and the chambers of the south.® The heavens declare 
the glory of their Creator, and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work.* By the word of the Lord were the heavens made; and all 
the host of them by the word of his mouth. ^ Of old he laid the 
foundations of the earth; and the heavens are the work of his 
hands.* He stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and spread- 
eth them out as a tent to dwell in; and as we lift our eyes to the 
heavens we behold the worlds which he created.® He hath made 
the earth by his power, he hath established the world by his wis- 
dom, and hath stretched out the heavens by his discretion.’ The 
same truth is in the New Testament. The earth and the heavens 
are the creation of God, and therefore the manifestation of his per- 
fections.® We have given the substance of a brief selection of texts 
which present the creative work of God in the orderly constitution 
of the earth and the heavens. What we have given may suffice, 
especially as the same truth must appear in other texts of creation 
which include the living orders of existence. After the creation of 
matter, the work of God within the physical realm is simply forma- 
tive in its mode. The discrete and confused elements are set in 
order; chaos is transformed into a cosmos. In this there is no 
originative creation, but only a constitution of orderly forms. 

3. Living Orders of Existence . — The divine creation of these 
orders is the explicit word of Scripture. And God said. Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the 
earth: and it was so.^' Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly above 
the earth in the open firmament of heaven. Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, 
and beast of the earth after his kind: and it was so.®"® These 
were successive creative fiats of God; and the living orders were the 
product of his own divine energizing. ^^Thou, even thou, art 

* Gen. i, l*-8. * Job ix, 8, 9. ® Psa. xix, 1. 

^ Psa. xxxiii, 6. * Psa. cii, 25. • Isa. xl, 22, 26. 

' Jer. X, 12. * Bom. i, 20. • Gen. i, 11, 20, 24. 
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Lobd alone; thou hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with 
all their host, the earth, and all things that are therein, the seas, 
and all that is therein.”’ ''Lord, thou art God, which hast made 
heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all that in them is.”* These 
verses, written in far later periods, are cast in the mold of the 
Mosaic cosmogony, and clearly express the truth of creation re- 
specting the living orders of existence. 

In organic structure these forms of existence are profoundly dis- 
THE LIVING from all crystalline and chemical forms, and con- 
iimBER THAN stituto a higher order. Life is a profound differentia- 
THE LIFELESS, Senticnco and instinct still deepen the distinction. 
They constitute higher orders of existence than any mere physical 
forms. It is entirely consistent with these facts that their origin 
is in distinct and specific acts of creation. The creative work 
which brought the physical elements out of confusion into order 
was not in itself the origination of these organic and living orders. 
This is the sense of Scripture, as manifest in the texts previously 
given. Only by further and distinct energizings of the divine will 
did they receive their existence. 

Life is a mystery. All concede this. Neither the scientist nor 
the philosopher has any more insight into its inner 
nature than the rustic. Its reality, however, is above 
question. Its energy is great, its activities intense. So effective 
an agent must be a profound reality. Science gives no account of 
its origin. Whatever the arrogance of assumption a few years ago, 
for the present there is little pretension to any merely physical or 
naturalistic origin. The origin of life is accounted for in the cre- 
ative agency of God. In the light of reason, as in the light of 
Scripture, this is its only original. The case is only the stronger 
with the sentience and marvelous instincts of the animal orders. 
Hence the divine creation of the living orders of existence was more 
than a mediate or merely formative creation; it was an immediate 
or originative creation, which gave existence to life, with its dis- 
tinctive facts in the higher orders of animal existence. 

3. Man . — The origin of man is in a further distinct act of crea- 
tion. It is accompanied with forms of expression and action which 
mark its significance. After the completion of all other works, 
the sacred record is: "And God said, let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness: and let them have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth. So God created man in his own imi^, in the 
’Neh. iz, 6. •Aotoiv,24. 
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Image of God created he him; male and female created he them/' * 
The separate creation of man is further expressed in the more 
definite statement of its manner. And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life ; and man became a living soul."* Here are the two 
modes of creation: one mediate in the formation of the body; the 
other immediate in the origination of the mind. There are in the 
Scriptures many references to this distinct creation of man. The 
sense is really the same whctlier his origin is referred to the crea- 
tive agency of God or to his Fatherhood.® 

Materialism, in whatever form of evolution, exposes its weakness 
in any and every endeavor to account for the origin of 
man and the faculties of mind. It is only by the un- mkdfatkcrka 
warranted and unscientific assumption of missing links 
that even his physical evolution from lower orders can be alleged. 
The difficulties are infinitely greater in respect to mind. The 
powers of mind so differentiate it from all else in the realm of nat- 
ure, so elevate it above the plane of all other forms of existence, 
that its naturalistic evolution is a manifest impossibility. Only the 
creative agency of God can account for the origin and existence of 
mind. This question, however, properly belongs to the anthropo- 
logical argument for theism, where its fuller diseussion may be 
found. 

4. Angels. — Science, as such, knows nothing of angels. They 
have no connection with any sphere which brings them within her 
observation. The question of their existence and origin, as of 
their character and rank, is purely one of revelation. It is reason- 
able to think that the limits of living and rational existences are far 
wider than this world, which is but a speck among the magnitudes 
of the physical universe. Spectrum analysis discloses a physical 
composition of other worlds similar to our own. With this fact of 
likeness, it is not to be thought that all those worlds lie forever 
waste — without form and void. It is reasonable to think many of 
them are the homes of living orders; and of the higher as of the 
lower. The lower forms point to the higher. As in this world man 
completes the orders of life, and is their rationally necessary culmi- 
nation, so we must think of rational beings as completing the scale 
of living existences in other worlds. In a universe originating in 
the wisdom and power of God the existence of angels, such as ap^ 
pear in the light of revelation, is entirely consistent with the 
highest rational thought. 

Gen. 1,20,27. *0611.11,7. 

• Niiiii.xzyil, 16; EooLxll,7; Aotoxvl!,29; Heb. zli,ft. 
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All that we know of the angels we leam from the Soriptures. 
Many ihteresting facts are given. For the present, how* 
t^eir creation is the definite point. Their nature 
wro aoiurT. ^nd offices, with their distinction as good and evil, will 
be treated elsewhere.* 

On the ground of Scripture, their orij^n in a divine creation is 
a manifest truth. Yet of this there is no definite statement. It is, 
however, a clear implication. As finite existences originating in 
time, they could have no other origin. Their creation is implied 
in the fact that they are angels of God, and particularly in the 
definite and impressive manner in which this fact is expressed in 
the Scriptures.* It is equally implied in their own adoring wor- 
ship of God as the Creator of all things.* The same truth is given 
in those comprehensive texts which attribute to God the creaiSon 
of all things in earth and heaven. There is one more direct text : 
‘*For by him were all things created, that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers : all things wore created by 
him and for him.” * The creation of the angels is here included in 
the all things in heaven, and particularly in the all invisible things, 
which expression discriminates them from the visible forms of 
existence in this world. It is still more definitely given in the 
specific terms, thrones, dominions, principalities, powers, which 
clearly designate angelic orders of existence.* 

When the angels were created is a question on which the Script- 
wHBs CRK- iires are silent. If their creation has any place in the 
ATKD. cosmogony of Moses, it must be in the first verse of 

Genesis. To place it there would require the sense of the verse to 
be so broadened as to include the whole work of creation. This is 
hardly permissible, becaiise it would break the proper historic connec- 
tion with the following verses. Neither the time of their creation 
nor its inclusion in the Mosaic record is in any sense necessary to the 
interpretation of Scripture. It is neither unscriptural nor unreason- 
able to think of the angels as created long before the formation of this 
world. Such a view is not without Scripture ground. It seems no 
forced interpretation that the morning stars and the sons of God which 
sang together over the founding of the world were the holy angels.* 

' The deeply interesting facts of Soriptnre respecting the angels shonld not 
be omitted. Yet they neither directly concern any vital doctrine of theology 
nor olaim any place in a logical order of doctrines. The question of the angels 
is therefore assigned to an appendix to the second volume. 

* Gen. xxviii, 12 ; Luke xv, 10 ; Heb. 1, 6. * Bev. iv, 11. 

<001. 1, 1«. • Eph. i, 31 ; 1 Pot. Hi, 22. * Job xxxvUl, 4-7. 
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Whenever the creation of the angels took place, it mast have 
been a creation in the deepest sense of origina^on. We must not 
anticipate their nature and qualities beyond thC requirement of this 
particular point ; but as they appear in the light of Scripture it is 
manifest that they are specially spiritual beings, with very lofty in- 
tellectual and moral powers. As such, they are not a formation 
out of existing material, but a divine origination in the veiy essence 
of their being. 


IV. The Mystery of Creation. 

1. Mystery of Immediate Creation . — A mediate or formative 
oreation is so common in the history of civilization, so manifest in 
its manifold works, and, indeed, so deeply wrought into our experi- 
ence, that the sense of mystery is mostly precluded. The great 
achievements in mechanics may often surprise us as to the powers of 
man, but without perplexity as to the modes of his operation. 
With this familiarity of a merely formative creation 
through our own agency, there is the less perplexity for wmi'ro^- 
our thought of such an agency in God. Yet for our ativkcrka- 
deeper thought there is still a profound difference in 
the two cases. We mostly work through mechanical means ; 
whereas God as a purely spiritual being must work by an imme- 
diate power of personal will. There is still some light for our 
thought in the facts of consciousness. We surely know the imme- 
diate energizing of our personal will. This energizing is not the 
less immediate for the reason that the action is hrst upon our bod- 
ily organism, and then through it upon exterior nature. With the 
simple spiritual essence of mind, we must at some initial point 
exert an immediate power of will upon the physical organism. To 
deny this is to assume for all forms of our personal action an abso- 
lute mechanical law. Reflective thought, with the facts of personal 
consciousness in clear view, must ever reject this law. It is true 
that we thus reach an immediate power of will only upon our own 
bodily organism, and without the faintest insight into its mode ; 
yet even so much is of value for our thinking of the formative crea- 
tions of God. With the distinctive fact of a physical organism, wo 
may yet see in the light of our own immediate power of will the 
reality of an immediate power of the divine will which can so act 
upon the elements of matter as to set them in their orderly forms. 
With this power, the formative creations of God are clearly pos- 
sible. 

The profound mystery is in the notion of an immediate oreation 
of essential being. If we but think a little, it must appear that 
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any notion of such being as an actual existence is a profound mys* 
MTSTKRT or thought of such a reality, the altema- 

oRiQiNATiTB tires of an eternal existence or an origination in time 
cRBATioN. inevitably present themselves. Neither is comprehen- 
sible in thought. Yet we are shut up to the reality of eternal 
being. There is no escape either in the extremest idealism or in 
the baldest positivism. Eternal being is for us an absolute truth. 
This alternative, however incomprehensible, has ever been accepted 
in reflective thought. So. constant and thorough is this conviction 
that the possibility of an originative creation never appears in 
humiah thought apart from the light of revelation. In all heathen 
thought, even in its profoundest philosophic forms, matter itself is 
either eternal or in some inexplicable mode an emanation of the 
very nature of God. Even with the light of our biblical theism, 
we need have no reserve in conceding the utter mystery of an orig- 
inative creation of matter. Objectors, who must admit the utterly 
incomprehensible reality of eternal being, are in no position to 
question the possibility of such a creation. The mystery for our 
thought is no disproof of the possibility. 

2. Deeper Mystery of Emanation . — The profound mystery of an 
originative creation of essential being has induced not a few minds, 
and even some Christian minds, to accept the notion that things 
which appear as real and individual existences are an emanation or 
evolution out of the very nature of God. Sir William Hamilton 
IDEA or BiiA- “^y this view. With him the annihilation of 

NATiYB CUBA- being is just as inconceivable as its origination : “ We 
are utterly unable to construe it in thought as possible 
that the complement of existence has been either increased or 
diminished. Wo cannot conceive, either, on the one hand, noth- 
ing becoming something, or, on the other, something becoming 
nothing. When God is said to create the universe out of nothing, 
we think this by supposing that he evolves the universe out of him- 
self ; and, in like manner, we conceive annihilation only by conceiv- 
ing the Creator to withdraw his creation from actuality into power.” ' 
All this is grounded in the principle that nothing can come from 
nothing, and nothing be reduced to nothing — for the forcible ex- 
pression of which the author cites the words of Lucretius and Persius.* 
The ancient and familiar formula, ex nihilo nihil /f— from noth- 

‘ Philotophy (Wight’s), pp. 498, 494. 

’“Nil posse orearl 

]>e Nihilo, neqne qnod genita ’st ad Nil levooari 

“Qlgni 

He Nihilo Nihil, in Nihilom Nil posse reverti.’’ 
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iiii^g nothing is or can be — is true in its principlOi but may bo false 
in its application. It is true in respect to all events ; ju,pucatiok 
and in such application it is thoroughly validated by orcxsiHiLo 
the law of causation. Whether this law so validates 
Hamilton’s doctrine of creation is the very question in issue. The 
creation of the universe out of nothing never can mean, and is 
never intended to mean, that nothing is in any sense wrought 
into the material of the new existence. Further, the creation of 
the universe out of nothing is, in the sense of Christian theism, 
totally different from the notion of its springing from nothing. In 
the antecedents for thought there is the infinite difference between 
an absolute void and the omnipotent God. The notion of an orig- 
inative creation through his agency is in no violation of the law of 
causation. The sufficient cause of the new existence is given in the 
potential plenitude of the Creator. 

The notion of an absolute complement of being, forever without 
possible increase or diminution, from which the doctrine 

7 ' NO ABSOLUTE 

is deduced of an emanation or evolution of the universe complement 
out of the very nature of God, must be monistic in 
principle. Otherwise, it must involve an eternal dualism, or even an 
eternal pluralism of existences, according to the distinctions of essen- 
tial being. Materialism is monistic, but, as utterly atheistic, it has 
no part in this question. Monism is the ground-principle of pan- 
theism. Nor is the deduction of a mere phenomenal character of 
all sensible forms of existence illogical. Hamilton admitted no 
such an implication of his doctrine of creation, but it is much easier 
to deny than legitimately to escape such an implication. A doc-, 
trine of creation which lies so near the deepest and most determin- 
ing principle of pantheism cannot give the true sense of the Script- 
ures respecting the origin of the universe. Further, if this doctrine 
of an evolutionary creation be true of matter, it must be equally 
true of mind, whether human or angelic. Mind is thus reduced to 
a merely phenomenal mode of existence, without any reality of be- 
ing in itself. For otherwise the very being of God must be divided 
into many parts. It thus appears that this doctrine lies close to tho 
emanation of souls out of the nature of God as maintained in Brah- 
manism — entirely too close to be true to the Scriptures. 

The heading of these paragraphs signifies a deeper mystery of an 
evolutionary than of an originative creation. With the 

_ • •/ 1.. 1 . 1 X* £ the deeper 

pure spirituality and infinite personal perfections of mystery op 
G od, such must be the fact. True, we cannot think 
how either matter or mind is originated. Can we think 
how either can be evolved out of the very nature of God? If we 
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know anj thing, we know the reality^ of our own personal being. 
We cannot be snch through a mode of erolntion except bj a divi- 
sion of the divine nature. If matter is an evolution, either it 
must express the eternal nature of God or be the subject of an 
essential mutation, which is equivalent to an originative creation. 
These facts fully justify our heading. As one turns back from the 
mystery of an originative creation to the evolution of the universe 
out of the nature of God, he does but plunge into a deeper mystery. 

3. Evil Tendency of Emanative Doctrine . — The doctrine of an 
emanation or evolution of finite existences out of the nature of God 
is not new to speculative thought. In its deeper principle, as we 
have seen, it underlies pantheism. In widely prevailing pagan re- 
ligions, souls are an emanation of God, and destined to a re-absorp- 
tion into his nature. Such an evolution of matter was deeply 
wrought into the gnosticism which appeared as a malign heresy in 
the early history of the Church. There was a long series of emana- 
tibns, on a scale of degradation, and terminating in matter. Mat- 
ter was thus viewed as intrinsically evil, and the inevitable source 
of moral evil. In these latter facts, matter was much the same in 
the Greek philosophy; in which, however, it was held to be a dis- 
tinct eternal existence, not an evolution out of the nature of God. 
or Ascmo ob tendency of the doctrine in both was evil, and only 
TicioiTs TEND. evil. In religion, its tendency is to asceticism, but with 

an easy diversion into a life of vicious indulgence. 
Apart from religion, the primary tendency is to such a life. With 
an intrinsically evil nature and a consequent absolute helplessness, 
there is a ready excuse for the grossest vices ; and only the more 
ready with this evil nature as an emanation of God. 

With a true Christian theism, of course such consequences are 

denied. It is hardly thinkable that, with the evolution 
TBnBM^'iTOT 0^ finite existences out of the nature of God, suc^ a the- 
A rou. COR- ism can be maintained or held in any clear view. In 

RRCTIVK. 

any case, the law of moral duty and responsibility may 
be greatly weakened. If in our whole being, as consisting of soul 
and body, we are an evolution out of the being of God, and there- 
fore of his very nature, why should not such a nature be the law of 
our life? The clear view and deep sense of God as revealed in 
Christianity would reject such an implication ; but that view and 
sense may easily be obscured and weakened; and the direct tend- 
ency of such au origin of our nature in God must be toward snch 
obscurity and weakness. 

4. Mode of Divine Agency in Creating . — The question thus 
raised specially concerns the providence of God, but is also 'properly 
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iu place here. Forces, and the power of God as well, are in their 
deeper nature still secret to our thought, but there are clearly no> 
ticeable distinctions in their operation. The mode of agency must 
in all cases be determined by the nature of the agent. We may 
thus distinguish between peroonal agency in man and physical 
agency in matter. If we cannot reach the secret of physical forces, 
we yet know their reality in the energy of their operation, and that, 
on the proper collocation of material elements, they act immediately 
and necessarily. Such is the law through all the forms of physical 
force. In distinction from this law, personal agency in man is 
through an optional energizing of the will. Still, in our present 
condition there can be no putting forth of power to act upon exterior 
nature except through our physical organism. There are exigencies 
of experience when we are deeply conscious of this inability. Such, 
however, is simply the fact of a present limitation, and it does 
not follow that in an unbodied state we can hare no such power. 
Much less could such limitation of the divine will thus 
follow. God is a purely spiritual being, and, hence, pcrsonil 
whatever power he puts forth, whether in an originative 
or in a formative creation, must be purely spiritual, and, therefore, 
only through the energy of his personal will. Any other sense of 
creative agency in God is contradictory to both his spirituality and 
personality, and must sink into some form of pantheism. 

Such a mode of the divine agency in the work of creation is widely 
pervasive of the Scriptures. We read it in the forms of thbbsnsc or 
the divine fiat as given in the narrative of creation; ' in bcriptue*. 
all the texts which attribute the work of creation to the word of 
God.* This view of the divine agency is profoundly important in’ 
both a doctrinal and practical sense. It is the only view which can 
secure for our faith and religions consciousness the personality of 
God and his transcendence above the realm of nature. , 

5. Preedoni of God in Creating . — There is observable in both 
philosophical and theological thought a strong tendency toward the 
necessitation of God in his creative work. Various grounds are 
alleged for this necessitation, some of which may properly be no- 
ticed. 

The ground with some is that some form of existence objective 
to God was necessary to his personal consciousness. God mi c mbitt 
could not come to the knowledge of himself except in to ma con- 
this mode. Therefore creation was for him a necessity, 

This assumption is beyond any warrant of our reason. Personal 

• Gen, I, 8, 6, 9, 11, 14, 20, 24. 

* Pea. xxziii, 6 , 0 ; Heb. xi, 3'; 2 Pet. iii, S, 
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consciousness in man may be conditioned on some distinct and ob* 
jeotive existence. If it be true, as mostly accepted, that the incep- 
tion of our own consciousness is in sensation, seemingly an objectiye 
existence, as the condition of sensation, is necessary to our conscious- 
ness. This, however, may be a requirement only for our present 
embodied state. We cannot affirm it as a law for all intelligences. 
Ikfnch less can we affirm it as a necessary law for the divine con- 
sciousness. The difference between the finite and the infinite pre- 
cludes such an affirmation. Further, there are weighty objections 
to this assumed necessity for the work of creation. The assumption 
implies a purpose of God in creating — a purpose that through an 
objective existence so created he might come to self-consciousness. 
These ideas are inconsistent. There can be no such purpose with- 
out personal consciousness. This leads to further objection. If 
an objective existence was necessary to the coming of God into a 
personal consciousness, it follows that such consciousness could not 
'«rise until after his creative work. Therefore creation could not 
l^ his personal work, for there can bo no personal agency without 
consciousness. Neither could there bo intelligence, motive, or aim 
in the work of creation. In a word, the existence of the world and 
the universe must bo without a divine teleology. We should thus 
surrender all that is distinctively theistic in the conception of 
creation. 


Some find the necessary source of finite existences in a pleni- 
Ko NBCBssiTv divine nature which must overflow, and 

Of THs DiviNK which does overflow in the creation of such forms of 


PLENITODB. 


existence. Such a view is utterly irreconcilable with 


any teleological conception of creation. The personal agency of 
God is whelmed in the necessary activities of his nature. Nor 
can such a view be reconciled either with the time-origin of the 
l|piverse or with definite instances of origination. Such a pleni- 
tude in God, if assumed at all, must be assumed as Eternal. 


Therefore there should have been an eternal outflow of finite 


existences, while in fact they are clearly of time-origin. 

Many, especially in the line of theological thought, find in the 
NO MORAL of God a moral necessity for his creative work. 

NKCRSBiTT Of It is wiso and good to create; therefore God as eternally 
eRBAnoM. must create. ** By far the most common 

opinion from the beginning has been that the creation is to be re- 
ferred to the ionitas, the goodness, benevolence, or, as the modem 
Germans at least generally express it, the love of God. As God is 
love, and the nature of love is to communicate itself, as it must 
have an object to be enjoyed and rendered blessed, so God created 
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the world that he might rejoice ia it and render it blessed.” ’ If 
the wisdom and goodness of God necessitated the work 
of creation, it follows that this world, and every other of such 
as well, must be the best possible. This was definitely 
the doctrine of Leibnitz,* and in complete logical consistency 
with such a stand-point. The whole view is open to criticism. It 
is open to the same insuperable objection as previously alleged 
against another assumed ground of neccssitation. 'Wisdom and 
goodness, as of the very nature of God, must bo eternal in him. 
Therefore, if they are assumed to necessitate his creative work, there 
must bo conceded an eternal necessitation. This is utterly irrec- 
oncilable with the time-origin of the world, and especially with 
the very recent origin of man. Further, if God must create that 
he may communicate his love to his creatures and render them 
blessed, it follows that his creative efficiency should bo the only 
limit of his work. Wo are in no position to affirm any such im- 
plied extension. Finally, if, as an implication of the ground-prin-t 
ciple, this is the best world possible, it further follows that eveqr 
other world must bo precisely the same. There is no proof of any 
such sameness, but decisive indications of the contrary. Clearly, 
the angelic orders are very differently constituted from mankind. 
The reasoning which wo thus criticise seems plausible, but it pro- 
ceeds upon lines which run out far beyond the possible reach of 
our thought, and hence wo cannot be sure of the conclusion. The 
facts which we can grasp seem decisive against it. If no sen- 
tient being, or no rational being, with capacity for higher blessed- 
ness, had ever been created, there would have been no wrong to 
any. Nonentities have no rights. 

The freedom of God in creating is a requirement of his personal 
agency therein. Personal agency and free agency are 
really t^e same; and there is no clearer truth in Script- 
ure than the personal agency of God in the work of 
creation. Creation has a purpose and a plan. All things were 
created in the divine pleasure, and for the manifestation of the 
divine glory,* to the end that men might know God and live to 
him as their supreme good.* Personal agency in such work must 
be free agency. Hence no necessity could have determined the 
creative work of God. His freedom therein was absolute.* . 


RKALITT om- 
THK DlVMff 
FRKKDOMF 


* Hodge : Systematic Theoloyy, vol. i, p. 666. 

* Thiodioie, 

*Rev. iv, 11 ; P8». xi*, 1. 

♦Aotsxvii, 24-28; Rom. i, 19, 20. 

* Cooker : TheisUo Conception of the World, pp. 62-66. 
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V. Mosaic CosMoaoiirY and Scibnob. 

1. Historic Character of the Mosaic Narrative . — So ancient ano 
remarkable a document could not escape a most searching criticism. 
A chief aim of such criticism has been to discredit its historic 
character. Thus it has been treated os a compilation of more an> 
cient documents, which contained the traditional notions of crea- 
tion; as a poetic effusion; as a mythical or allegorical composition; 
as a philosophical speculation of a devout Ilebrew upon the origin 
of the world. In such modes it has been attempted to discredit 
the Mosaic narrative of creation. 

There are no decisive proofs of a compilation. Nor would such 
•juKSTioN or A S' affect the character of the narrative, unless it 
coMpaATioN. could be proved to have only a pagan source. There 
is no proof of such a source, but much disproof. In some pagan 
cosmogonies there are points of likeness to the Mosaic, but also 
joints of very marked difference. The pagan, as Tayler Lewis 
Itoints out, have a pantheistic cast, and are as much theogonies as 
cosmogonies.’ The definite and lofty theistic conception of the 
Mosaic determines for it a distinct and higher source. The ques- 
tion of a compilation is quite an indifferent one with those who 
maintain the historic character of this narrative. This is the posi- 
tion of thoroughly orthodox and conservative divines. A com- 
pilation, while not complete in originality, may be thoroughly gen- 
uine and historical. 

Nor is this narrative a poetic effusion. It might be poetic, and 
» 0 T A poETtc truly historical. It is not a poem either in form or 
nFFusioM. style. “But every thorough Hebrew scholar knows 
that in all the Old Testament there is not a more simple, straight- 
forward prose narrative than this first chapter of Genesis.”* 
v|prhere is certainly poetry in other parts of the Bible, and the 
opening account might have been in the same style, designed like 
all other poetry, to excite strong emotion — to impress ns feelingly 
with the thought of the wisdom and goodness and greatness of the 
First Cause, without claiming exact credence for the literal prosaic 
truth of the representations employed for such an emotional pur- 
pose. But the opening narrative of the Bible has not the air and 
style of poetry, although the subsequent Hebrew poets have drawn 
largely upon this old store-house of grand conceptions, and thereby 
thrown back upon it something of a poetical tinge.” ' Dr. Strong 

' The Sise Days of Creation, p. 287. 

* Tetiy i Biblioai Sermenewttee, p. 648. 

'Lewisi 27te Six Days of Oreettkm, pp. 19l 
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Bays: The first chapter of Qenesis lacks nearly every element of 

acknowledged Hebrew poetry.” ‘ 

Against the aesumption of a mythical or allegorical cast of this 
narrative we may place the decisive evidences of an his- hotamtthor 
torical character. ‘‘We have no difficulty in detecting aixsoobt. 
these styles — the mythical and parabolical — in the Scriptures 
wherever they may occur. When we meet with such a passage as 
this — ‘The trees said to the bramble, Eule thou over us’— or, 
‘ Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt and planted it ’ — or, ‘ My 
beloved had a vineyard in a very fruitful hill ’ — or, ‘ A sower went 
forth to sow, and as he sowed some seed fell by the way-side ’ — we 
have no trouble in determining its character. Every intelligent 
reader, whether learned in the original languages or not, says at 
once, if he understands the terms, this is myth — this is parable — 
this is allegory — this is poetical or figurative language. We fail to 
detect any of these well-known marks of style in the account of 
the creation. It professes to narrate the order of facts, or the 
chronological steps, in the production of our present earth. It it 
found in Scriptures well known to have existed in our Saviour’s 
day — Scriptures with which he was familiar, which he styled holy, 
and to which He, the Light of the world, appealed as of divine, 
and, therefore, unerring, authority. Whatever, then, be its fair 
meaning, that meaning, we say again, is for the believer the actual 
truth, the actual fact or facts, the actually intended teaching; and 
is to bo received as such in spite of all impertinent distinctions be- 
tween the natural and the moral, or any arbitrary fancies in re- 
spect to what does or does not fall within the design of a divine 
revelation.” * 

“ If we pass to the contents of our account of the creation, they 
differ as widely from all other cosmogonies as truth 
from fiction. Those of heathen nations are either hibtorio 
hylozoistical, deducing the ori^n of life and living be- 
ings from some primordial matter; or pantheistical, regarding the 
whole world as emanating from a common divine substance; or as 
mythological, tracing both gods and men to a chaos or world-egg. 
They do not even rise to the notion of a creation, mnch less to the 
knowledge of an almighty God, as the Creator of all things. ... 
In contrast with all these mjrthical inventions, the biblical account 
shines out in the clear light of truth, and proves itself by its con- 
tents to be an integral part of the revealed history, of which it is 
accepted as the pedestal throughout the whole of the sacred Script- 

• MoClintook and Strong : Oyelopadia, “ Oosmok^.*’ 

*Lewls: The Six Days Creation, v, 19. 
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tires.”’ a few, as Eichhoru, Gabler, Baur, and others, 

have here found a so-called philosophical myth, wherein a highly 
cultured Israelite has given us the fruit of his reflections as to the 
origin of all things, clothed in the form of history. That, how- 
ever, neither the contents, nor the tone, nor the place of the nar- 
rative of creation speaks in favor of this construction is at once 
apparent to every one. By all later men of God, as also by Jesus 
and his apostles, the contents thereof are manifestly regarded as 
history. The form in which the genesis of all things is hero 
clothed can be just as little explained from the mythical stand- 
point as can the particular object contemplated by the anonymous 
thinker. ... By what fatal accident came the thinker on the 
genesis of the world, who stood so much higher than the most re- 
nowned philosophers, to remain unknown to posterity? Assuredly, 
* the historical account which is given there bears in itself a full- 
ness of speculative thoughts and poetic glory; but it is itself free 
from the influences of human philosophemes: the whole narrative 
is sober, definite, clear, concrete.’”* 

The facts thus given respecting tho Mosaic narrative are decisive 
I H B AIM historic character. There could bo no other iu- 

CLKARLY IU3- tcntiou tliau to give tho facts of creation in an orderly 
TORicAL. form. Any other view severs the connection of this 
narrative with tho remainder of tho book, which is clearly intended 
for history. Indeed, the whole stream of biblical history is cut off 
from its fountain. Its similarities to some other cosmogonies may 
point to an earlier record more or less common to itself and them, 
but its own profound distinctions and incomparable superiority 
assert for itself a divine original which tho others cannot claim. 

2. Theories of Mosaic Consistency with Science . — ^With tho his- 
torical character of the Mosaic narrative, the question arises 
respecting its consistency with science, particularly with geol- 
ogy. It is now above question that geology discloses a process of 
cosmogony running back through measureless ages; whereas the 
Mosaic cosmogony is seemingly brought within a few thousand years 
of the present time. This apparent discrepancy in time is the real 
question of adjustment. When the great age of the world, and not 
only as a physiiJal body, but in manifold forms of life, cam© to be 
manifest in, the light of geology. Dr. Chalmers met the issue with 
the declaration that the writings of Moses do not fix the antiquity 
of the globe ; and that if they fix any thing at all, it is only the 
antiquity of the human species.” At a later period, and with the 

* Sell and Delitzsoh : On Oeneata, pp. 89, 40. 

*Yan Oosterzee: Ohriatian Dogmatiaa, vol. 1, p. 819. 
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work of the six days in view, ho said : The first creation of the 
earth and the heavens may have formed no part of that work. This 
took place at the leginning, and is described in the first verse of 
Genesis. It is not said when the beginning was.^^* This position 
was not wholly new, though mainly so to modern Christian thought. 
The chief merit of Chalmers, as concerned in this question, lies in 
his ready apprehension of the issue involved, and in his prompt and 
confident enunciation of the principle of adjustment. There is no 
other principle. Yet, while tlie only one, it is open to different 
modes of application. It is only in tlio application that a distinc- 
tion of theories appears in the reconciliation of Genesis with geology. 

One mode of adjustment, and the one that Clialmers propounded, 
proceeds on a distinction of creations as expressed in theory or 
the first verso of Genesis, and in the account of the six two crka- 
days. There was in the beginning a creation of the 
heavens and the earth. This is the creation the date of which is 
not fixed, but which is assumed to i^rovide for all the ages of geol- 
ogy. Then there was a second and more recent creation; bo recent 
as to accord with biblical chronology. In the further development 
of the theory it is maintained that, after long ages of geological 
history, a cataclysmic disturbance reduced the world to a formless 
and void mass. All forms of life perished. Some at least hold this 
view, while others may bo less positive of so utter a desolation. Then 
followed a second and modern creation, the products of which are 
man and the forms of life cotemporary with Iiim. This creation 
was the work of six literal days, as detailed in Genesis, and within 
the reach of biblical chronology.* Such is one mode of reconciling, 
the Mosaic cosmogony with geology. If the facts are as posited, 
the reconciliation is complete. 

There is another theory of reconciliation, which, however, is but 
a modification of the previous one. The same facts of ^ 

two creations are posited, but the desolation which local, mod- 
preceded the modern creation of the six days was only ckk^tion. 
local. After the long ages of geological history arising out of the 
first creation, with all the actualities of life which this history dis- 
closes, a portion of the earth, most likely in south-western Asia, 
suffered an inundation which destroyed all forms of life therein, 
and reduced it to a state of chaos. This local section was the scene 
of the second creation as detailed in the six days of the Mosaic 
record. These were literal days, and man, with the forms of life 
more directly related to him, the product of this creative work. 

* Cited by Macdonald : Creation and the Fatly pp. 83, 88. 

•McClintock and Strong: Cyclopcediay ‘‘ Cosmogony. »» 
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Again the reconciliation is complete, if the facts are as given in 
this modified view.' 

There is a third mode of reconciliation, which agrees with the 
previous ones in that the Scriptures do not fix the an- 
yfE^wED^Is tiquity of the earth, but differs from them in other 
oEOLoaicAb leading facts. This theory holds the Mosaic and 
geological cosmogonies to be the same, and provides for 
the harmony of the two records in the element of time by an exten- 
sion of the days of creation into geological ages. Such is the dis- 
tinctive fact in this third mode of adjustment. If such extension 
is warranted, or even permissible, the adjustment may be accepted 
as entirely satisfactory. We know not any other than these three 
modes of bringing the two records into harmony. There are 
attempts in fanciful methods, which may be passed without notice. 

3. Concerning a Second and Modern Creation , — Most that can 
be said for this mode of adjustment is that it preserves the literal 
sense of the days of creation, which, upon the face of the record, 
seems to be their true sense, and, further, that it answers to the 
reason for the Sabbath as given in the fourth commandment. It 
will hardly be pretended that there are interior facts of the records 
which require such an interpretation. The theory is open to the 
question whether the interior facts, and the facts of geology as 


well, are not against the interpretation. 

It is surely difficult to read the ideas of this interpretation 
DiKKicoLTiEs Mosaic narrative, or into the many refer- 

ojf THE FIRST cnccs of Scripture to the work of creation. Through 


THEORY. 


the whole there runs the sense of an original and com- 


pleted work, with an unbroken continuity. The absolute silence 
of Scripture respecting the long ages of life between the crea- 


tion of the first verse of Genesis and the chaos of the second, the 


complete overleaping of these ages, and the introduction of a 
second and modem creation, while the narrative reads just like a 
history of unbroken continuity, are faicts which it is most diffi- 
cult for the theory to dispose of on any admissible laws of interpre- 
tation. There are also very serious difficulties for the theory in the 
facts of geology, particularly in the unbroken continuity of life 
since its first inception in the creative work of God. 

Against the modified form of the theory, which posits a local chaos. 


DIFFICULTIES ® second and modem creation, there are in- 
OFTHESECOND superabls objections. The continuity of the history is 
THxoKT. sundered. The grand march of the narrative perishes 
in the disraption. The sublime work of a universal creation sinks 


* Fye Smith : Scripture and Oeolagy} Hoxpliy t On Oenesia, olmp. L 
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into the narrow limits of a local one. The creative /ai, “ Let there 
be light,” has no higher meaning than a clearing up of the local 
atmosphere, so that the rays of the sun might again reach the local 
scene of the second creation. This narrow sense cannot be recon* 
ciled with the narrative which places the creation of light and 
appoints the sun as its perpetual source before the creation of the 
higher forms of life. Such is the order of facts in the narrative 
and in the rec^uirement of geology. The theory robs the creation 
of light of its profound meaning and lofty sublimity. Hugh Miller 
might well say : “ I have stumbled, too, at the conception of a 
merely local and limited chaos, in which the darkness would be so 
complete that, when first penetrated by the light, that penetration 
could bo described as actually a mahing or creating of light.”' 

The theory requires unwarranted and inadmissible changes in 
the use of — the earth. In the first and second ^rther mr- 

verses of Genesis the word clearly means the same rucLiY. 
whole earth, whereas for this theory it means in the second only a 
small section, reduced again to a state of chaos. Then the theory 
must force the same narrow sense upon the term in other places which 
utterly refuse it.* “ The heavens and the earth, and all the host 
of them,” of the former, and “ heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is,” of the latter, are clearly the creation of the six 
days, and such expressly in the latter. It is impossible to reduce 
such a creation to the narrow sense of this theory.* 

4. Mosaic Days of Creative WorTc . — The question is, whether 
these are literal days, as now measured to us, or indefinite and pro- 
longed periods. The latter are the proper alternatives of the 
former; for if we depart from tho literal sense, the length of the 
days becomes entirely subordinate to the order of divine works in 
the process of creation. 

Mostly the Christian interpretation of these days has given them the 
literal sense. Recently, however, there are many excep- 
tions. It may gratify the rancor of infidelity to attribute terprstatjoh 
this change to an exigency created by the disclosures of 
modem science. Such an occasion may readily be admitted, while 
all sense of serious perplexity is denied. While the Scriptures are 
divine, their interpretation is human, and new facts may help to a 
frucr rendering. However, tho new rendering is new only to tho 
common view of tho later Christian centuries. All along the cent- 
uries, and without any exterior pressure, such a sense has been 
given, and by most eminent Christian authors — for instance, 

• TetUmoniy of the p, 166. * Gen. 11, 1 ; Ezod. xx, 11. 

'Macdonald : Creation and the Fall, pp. 86-91 
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Augustine and Aquinas. Other names are given by Mivart,' and 
also by Cocker.* An indefinite and prolonged duration of these 
days is not therefore a new meaning forced upon Christian interpret- 
ers by the discoveries of modern science, but an earlier one which, 
in the view of many, the interior facts of the narrative required. 

On a casual reading of this record, the days of creation would be 

taken in a literal sense. In this case, however, as in 

MSANiNos OF many others, a deeper insight may modify the first 
view. The question has no decision on purely philo- 
logical ground, for the reason that Di’ — yom — is used in both a 
definite and indefinite sense. Respecting the former use there is 
no question. A few instances by reference may suffice for the 
latter.* As yom — day — is so frequently used in both senses, wo 
must look to the connection for its meaning in any particular place. 
In the verse where the word first appears it is used for different 
periods: one, the period of light; the other, the period of the dark- 
ness and the liglit.* For tlie first tlireo days there was no ruling 
office of the sun to determine their time-measure. Nor is there 
any apparent law of limitation to a solar measure. There is nothing 
in the direct account of these three days against the sense of indefi- 
nite and long periods. This is the most rational interpretation. 
With this fact, it seems clearly permissihlo so to interpret the 
remaining three days. 

5. The Six Days and the Sdbhath. — The reason for the Sabbath, 
as given in the fourth commandment,* is specially urged against an 
indefinite sense of the days of creation. The point is made that 
the force of the reason for the Sabbath lies in the literal sense of 
the days of God’s working. If this be valid, the literal sense must 
bo true of all the six. It is impossible, however, as we have seen, 
to fix this sense in the first three. Further, if this reason for the 
Sabbath requires definite solar days of God’s working, it must 
equally require such a day of his resting, and also a resumption of 
his work at its close; for his resting as much concerns this reason 
as his working. Such a consequence proves the groundlessness of 
this argument for the literal sense of the days of creation. 

If the grounds of the Sabbath were the same for God as for man 
oBouNDs OF there might be some force in this argument. There is, 
TH» SABBATH, however, no sameness, not even a similarity, of grounds 
in the two cases. We need the Sabbath on both physiological and 

* Lessons from Nature^ pp, 141, 142, 

* Thsistio Conception of the World, pp, 150, 151. 

* Gen, ii, 4 ; Job xiv, 6 ; Isa. xii, 1 ; Micab iv, 1, 

^Gen.i. 5. Exod. xx, 11. 
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moral grounds— not to name many others. There is no such need 
in God. Work does not weary him. His resting has no sense of 
recuperation or repose. Nor is the Sabbath any requirement of his 
moral nature. Hence the reasons for its obserrance arising out of 
his example cannot require a limitation of the days of his working 
and resting to a definite solar measure. That God wrought through 
six periods in the upward progress of his creative work and then 
ceased, however indefinite or long the days of his working and rest- 
ing, gives all the reason for the Sabbath, as arising out of his exam- 
ple, which is expressed in the fourth commandment. 

6. Consistency of Genesis and Geology . — We have presented the 
three leading modes of reconciling the Mosaic narrative of creation 
with the disclosures of geology. While we much prefer the third, 
and think the others open to objection, we know that they have the 
preference and support of some leading minds. Were they the only 
resource of Christian exegesis, it would not be forced into any very 
serious strait. With the sense of ages for the Mosaic days, which 
we have found clearly permissible, the reconciliation is complete. 
Scientists find an accordance between the two records which, 
beyond the attainment of consistency, proves the divine original of 
the Mosaic. 

It may bo objected that scientists are rarely philologists, and the 
objection might have weight if this were purely a ques- gKcjniRKMicNre 
tion of philology. It is not such. Nor is any profound for iRKATiita 
attainment in philology requisite to an intelligent treat- ci'Kstion. 
ment of the question. Only one word is directly involved. As it 
is used in different senses, its meaning in any particular place must, 
as wo have seen, be found in its connections. These connections 
are open to clear eyes, even without a profound philology. It is not 
thus conceded that the learned in biblical philology are generally 
against the age-sense of day in the Mosaic record. Far from it. 
Neither is proficiency in science generally, or in geology in particu- 
lar, necessary to an intelligent treatment of this question. The 
leading fact to be known is that the geological history of the world 
is a record of long ages, and, with this, some clear view of the suc- 
cessive stages of its upward progress. One may know all this with- 
out being a geologist in any scientific sense. Hence Dr. Cocker, 
with the requisite knowledge of science and philology, though 
skilled in neither, might with propriety treat the question as a 
philosopher. This ho has done with rare ability, and with a result 
which leaves no apparent conflict between science and the Mosaic 
cosmogony.’ 

’ TheUUe Conception of the World, chap. v. 
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Macdonald and C. H. Hitchcock have treated the question rathei 
cxFosiTORT AS theologians or expositors, but with an intelligent ap* 
tREATMKNT. prehension of the facts concerned, as embodied in the 
cosmogony of science. The former, after a comparison of the two 
cosmogonies, says : ''It is not too much to assert that the harmony 
above traced, and the peculiarities of the Mosaic narrative of crea- 
tion, both as regards manner and matter, are explicable only on the 
principle that the Creator of the earth, of its rocks and mountains, 
its rivers and seas, plants and animals, is also the Author and 
Source of this record of the wonderful production of his almighty 
power.’” Dr. Hitchcock holds, with many others, the rather poetic 
view of a revelation of the Mosaic cosmogony through a process of 
daily visions. This allowed him a primary literal sense of the days ; 
which, however, he holds in a symbolical form. Time-symbols 
frequently occur in Scripture. There is such a use of day or days 
and other time-measures in prophetic utterance.’ As future events 
were prophetically expressed in a symbolical use of days, so in a 
like use the successive stages of creation were retrospectively ex- 
pressed. Further, as the events which fulfill the prophecies reveal 
the symbolical sense of their time-measure, so the age-sense of day 
in the narrative of creation is revealed in the light of modern sci- 
ence. It is this sense which enables the author to find in Genesis 
the cosmogony of science. " A review of the work of creation as 
described in nature and revelation convinces us of the essential 
harmony of the two records.”’- This is the conclusion after a full 
comparison of their respective contents. 

Eminent scientists, proceeding with the sense of geological ages 
TREATMENT BT IQ tho days of creation, not only find no serious contra- 
8CIBNTI8TS. rfcty betwecu Genesis and geology, but do find a mai - 
veloiui. accordance in the cardinal facts of the two records. Such 
facts are placed in parallel columns, that the agreement may at 
once be clear to the eye and the clearer in the mind. This is no 
" deadly parallel ” for Moses, but the proof of a divine original of his 
cosmogony. Its great facts were, in his time, beyond the reach of the 
human mind, and remained so until within a century of the present. 
Only the divine mind could then have communicated these truths. 

Hdgh Miller, thoroughly Christian in faith and life, was a man 
of rare intelligence, and eminent in geology. He pro- 
foundly studied and compared the cosmogonies of Gen- 
esis and geology, so as to command the clearer view of their likeness 

' Creation and the Fall, pp. 85, 86. 

• Ban. viU, 14 ; ix, 24r-26 ; xil, 11, 12 ; Bev. ix, 15 ; zl, 2, 8. 

* BOdiofheca Sacra, July, 1867. 
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in the account of the successive stages of the world^s creation. We 
need not follow the author in this discussion, but may give the 
result as reached in the full persuasion of his own mind. Now, I 
am greatly mistaken if we have not in the six geological periods all 
the elements, without misplacement or exaggeration, of the Mosaic 
drama of creation/^ Such seems to have been the sublime pano- 
rama of creation exhibited in vision of old to 

The shepherd who first tanght the chosen seed, 

In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Bose out of chaos ; ’ 

and, rightly understood, I know not a single scientific truth that mil- 
itates against even the minutest or least prominent of its details.'"* 
Professor Winchell was a distinguished scientist, and thoroughly 
versed in the questions which concern the cosmogony of 
Genesis. He also instituted a comparison, and found a 
wonderful agreement between the two records. The upward prog- 
ress and completion of the world as detailed in the two is, day for 
day, substantially the same. ^^The author of Genesis has given us 
an account which, when rightly understood, conforms admirably to 
the indications of latest science."" After a further unfolding of the 
two records, Winchell says : Now compare the work of these 
^days" with the events of the seven ^periods" before indicated, and 
judge whether the correspondence is not real^ and, indeed, much 
greater than we could expect of a history written in an ago before 
the birth of science, and (according to the popular chronology) 
2,500 years after the close of the events which it narrates.""^ 

The eminence of Dr, Dawson for scientific learning is well known. 
He, too, finds a parallelism of the scriptural cosmogony 
with the astronomical and geological history of the earth,"" %: 
at once illustrative and confirmatory of the former. After a thorough 
study and lucid comparison of the two histories, he gives the result, 
modestly, indeed, but clearly without any hesitation in his own 
mind : The reader has, I trust, found in the preceding pages 

suflScient evidence that the Bible has nothing to dread from the 
revelations of geology, but much to hope in the way of elucidation 
of its meaning and confirmation of its truth.""* 

On this question Professor Dana has coupled the name of Pro- 
fessor Guyot with his own : The views here offered, and the fol- 
lowing on the cosmogony of the Bible, are essentially those brought 

* Testimony of the Rocks^ pp. 204, 210. 

* Reconciliation of Science and Religion^ pp. 858, 86t< 

^Origin of the World, p. 359. . 
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ont by Professor Guyot in his lectures.^' ' Dana repeats this state* 
DANA AND ment in a fuller treatment of the biblical question.* 
ODTOT. tiiQg imyg the common view of two very distin- 

guished scientists.’ Professor Dana, of Yale, and Professor 
Guyot, of Princeton, belong to the first rank of scientific natural- 
ists j and the friends of the Bible owe them a debt of gratitude for 
their able vindication of the sacred record.”* The details of this 
vindication must be passed simply with the references. Both hold 
the age-sense of day in the Mosaic record, and in the discussion 
there is disclosed a wonderful harmony between the cosmogonies of 
science and Genesis ; a harmony which is explicable only with the 
divine original of the latter. “ The order of events in the Script- 
ure cosmogony corresponds essentially with that — of science — ^which 
has been given.” ‘'The record in the Bible is, therefore, pro- 
foundly philosophical in the scheme of creation which it presents. 
It is both true and divine. It is a declaration of authorship, both 
of creation and the Bible, on the first page of the sacred volume. 
There can be no real conflict between the two books of the Gbkat 
Authob. Both are revelations made by him to man — the earlier 
telling of God-made harmonies coming up from the deep past, 
and rising to their height when man appeared, the later teaching 
man’s relations to his Maker, and speaking of loftier harmonies in 
the eternal future.”*, 

' Manual of Geology ^ p. 472. 

* Bibliotheca Sacra, January and July, 1856, 

•Rev. J, O. Means gives a formal statement of Guyot’s doctrine in Biblio* 
theca Sacra, April, 1855. 

* Hodge : Systematic Theology, vol. i, p. 573, 

® Dana : Manual of Geology, pp. 744, 746. 

General reference. — Much of the literature of theism, as previously given, 
relates td^the question of creation. The question is discussed in works on sys- 
tematic theology and commentaries on Genesis ; and the later more directly 
meet the issues raised by modem, science. 

Pearson ; Eceposition of the Creed, article i ; Howe : The Oracles of God, part 
ii, sec. 2 ; Dwight ; Theology, sermons xvii-xxii ; Venema : System of Theology, 
chap, xix ; Martensen : Christian Dogmatics, secs. 59-78 ; Hodge : Systematic 
Theology, vol, i, part i, chap, x ; Van Oosterzee : Christian Dogmatics, secs. 
56-58 ; Shedd : Dogmatic Theology, Theology, chap, vii ; Oehler : Theology 
of the Old Testament, part i, sec. 2 ; Ladd ; Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 
part ii, chap, ii ; Hickok ; Creator and Creation ; Macdonald ; Creation and 
the Fall ; Lewis : The Six Days of Creation ; Lange, Murphy, Delitzsch, Dods, 
Quarry, severally on Genesis ; Buckland : Bridgewater Treatise ; Miller ; Foot- 
prints of the Creator* Murchison: Siluria; Mantell : Medals of Creation; 
MoCausland: Sermons in Stones; Cook: Religion and Chemistry; Fraser: 
Blending Lights ; Jhgsmz \ Structure of Animal Life ; Herschel : Discourse on 
Natural Philosophy, ^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

' GOD IN PBOVTDBIIOJBL 

A PROVIDENCE of 6od is very fully revealed as a fact. The 
Scriptures are replete with expressions of his govern- opkh 
ment. These expressions are given in such terms of tbcthof 
universality, and with such detail, that nothing is 
omitted. God rules in all the realms of nature, and in their mi- 
nutiae as in their magnitudes. A few texts will verify these state- 
ments. God’s power sustains and rules the mighty orbs of heaven.’ 
The heavens and all their hosts, the earth and the sea, with all 
they contain, are the subjects of his preserving and ruling provi- 
dence.® The thunder and the lightning are his; the frost and hail 
and snow, and the warm winds which dissolve them, are the de- 
termination of his hand.® His showers water the earth, soften the 
furrows, and bless the springing com.* lie cares for the falling 
sparrow, and numbers the hairs of our head.® Such is the provi- 
dence of God as revealed in the Scriptures. 

The idea of a providence is not in itself an obscure one. It ap- 
pears in the light of our own experience and observa- simw-e ab a 
tion. We see it in the government of the State, or in 
the offices of the raler of the State. This sense of providence is 
expressed in the New Testament.® The idea is yet more clearly 
and impressively given in the parental care of the family. In the 
government of the children, in the watch-care over their interests, 
in the provisions for their good, there is a true parental providence. 
With such facts ever present in our own life, it is easy to rise to the 
idea of a divine providence. God is the Creator of all things, our 
own Creator and Father. He must care for the works of his own 
hands, oven for those without any capacity for either pleasure or 
pain. Much more must ho care for the forme of existence with 
such capacity. This care must bo providential in its offices. We 
are his offspring and sustain to him the intimate relation of chil- 
dren. Nor are little children in deeper need of the parental care 
than we are of the providential ministries of the heavenly Father. 
There is no reason to doubt his care for us. The idea of his provi* 

’ Isa. xl, 26. ‘Neh. ix, 6. * Job xxxvii, 2-11. 

* Psa. Ixv, 9, 10. ‘ Matt, x, 29, 80. ‘ Act%*xiv, 2. 
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denoe is just as simple and assuring as the idea of that parental 
providence which we see in our human life. We read this mean- 
ing in the words of the psalmist: ** Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. For he know- 
eth our frame; he remembereth that we are dust.” ‘ We read it 
more clearly and deeply in the words which Christ addressed to his 
disciples for their assurance in the trying experiences of this life: 
"Your Father knoweth that ye have need of these things.”* But 
the providence of God is thus viewed merely as a fact; and it is 
only in this view that it is clear and simple. 

It is useless to assume for this question a simplicity which is not 
DIFFICULT FOR “ cqually useless to attempt a concealment of 

DOCTRINAL its pcrplexitios. They appear ail along the history of 
trkatmknt, doctrinal treatment. Nor are they any less in the 

more recent issues of the question. Difficulties appear in the di- 
versities of doctrinal view. 

Questions arise respecting the nature and extent of the divine 
agency in the preservation and government of the universe. Tlio 
answers widely differ. In pantheism God is the only operative 
force, but as a nature without personal agency. The position of 
theism must consistently be directly the opposite. The providen- 
tial agency of God is purely and only personal. As personal, it 
must be through the rational energizing of his will. On this point 
theists have not always been sufficiently definite. There is a doc- 
trine of the divine immanence which does not keep sufficiently 
clear of the pantheistic view. While the personality of God is still 
maintained, the view that his divine nature as a universal presence 
is a universal energy finds too much place in the doctrine of provi- 
dence. Answers differ respecting the extent of the divine agency 
as well as respecting its mode. The differences range along tlio 
whole line from the negative position of deism to the position 
that God is the only force operative in nature. Again, the answers 
differ as to whether the divine agency always operates in harmony 
with the laws of nature, or whether it sometimes so departs from 
these laws as to prevent their natural results, or to attain results 
which could not otherwise be achieved. The point is not here to dis- 
cuss these several views, but simply to note them as signs of the diffi- 
culties which beset the doctrinal treatment of the divine providence. 

The difficulties of. a doctrinal treatment have been increased by 
IMPLICATION implication with questions of modem science. If, 
WITH SCIENCE, ftg eomo scientists maintain, the spheres of animate 
and rational life are one with the material, and all subject to an 
ciii, 18, 14. * Lake xii, 80. 
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absolute continuity of physical causality, there is no place for the 
providence of God as a personal agency. There is in the order of 
nature, especially within the physical sphere, a uniformity which 
is seemingly the determination of purely natural forces. The ques- 
tion thus arises whether there are such forces, and, if so, whether 
their operation may he, and sometimes is in fact, modified by the 
divine agency. All such questions now concern the doctrine of 
providence. 

Another question of difficulty arises from the relation of provi- 
dence to our free moral agency. It is clear that with- 

Tii-i ,1 1-ti. RELATION TO 

out such freedom there can be neither moral obligation free moral 
nor responsibility. Both, however, are realities above 
any reasonable questioning. Moral freedom must be a reality. 
Hence the real question is the adjustment of such a freedom to 
the offices of a divine providence in our human life. To many 
minds this adjustment may seem very simple and easy, but the 
history of opinions on the question does not warrant such a view. 

There is still the difficulty, and perhaps tlic most pci'plcxing of 
all, arising from the magnitude of evil, physical and magni- 
moral. Only a complete theodicy could fully adjust tudk of evil. 
such evil to the doctrine of providence. There is no present at- 
tainment of such a theodicy. However, the truth of a divine provi- 
dence is not BO conditioned for our faith. It is so conditioned only 
for the full comprehension of our reason. This is not necessary to 
a fully warranted and very sure faith. While there may be no 
complete explication of present evils, the proofs of a beneficent 
providence may be clear and sure. The same is true respecting all 
other questions of perplexity. 

I. LEADii^^a Questioe^s of Providence. 

The divine providence cannot be formulated under any single 
law, nor as operative in any single mode. This is obvious in view 
of the many spheres of its agency. As we found it helpful to dis- 
tinguish the spheres of God’s creative work, so may we find it help- 
ful to distinguish the spheres of his providential work. There is 
ample ground for such distinction, and for the analysis of the ques- 
tion. In this method we may relievo the doctrinal treatment of 
much perplexity, and in the end attain a clearer view of providence. 
We need the statement of some general facts as preparatory to the 
more definite analysis. 

1. Providential Conservation and Government . — The doctrinal 
treatment of providence recognizes both a conserving and a ruling 
agency. This is the first distinction to be noted, ^nd the broadest 
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and deepest of all. There is ample ground for it in the Scriptures, 
and also in the nature and relations of created existences. 

A conseryatire providence of Qod is clearly expressed in the 
PRoriDENTiAL Scriptures. As the creation of all things, and of all 
ooMSKRVATioN. in the most comprehensive sense, is ascribed to God, so 
is their preservation: “And thou preservest them all.*'* “0 

Lord, thou preservest man and beast.” * He calleth by name the 
hosts of heaven, the stars of the firmament, and upholdeth them 
by his great power, so that not one faileth.* “ For in him we live, 
and move, and have our being.”* ** And he is before all things, 
and by him all things consist.” * 

It is the sense of Scripture, in many places and in many forms 
A RULING expression, that all things are subject to the ruling 
pROTiDENCK. providenco of God. The earth and the heavens, the 
forces of nature, the seasons of the year, the harvests of the field, 
the fruits of the earth, the powers of human government, the allot- 
ments of human life are all thus subject. It is needless to cite, 
or even to give in substance, the many texts, or oven a selection 
of the many, which contain this truth. A brief reference may 
suffice.* 

In the reigning and ruling of the Lord there is the sense of a 
universal governing providence. The texts which express this 
truth are not merely prophetic of an ultimate universal dominion, 
nor restricted to the idea of a distinctively spiritual kingdom, but 
give the sense of a present and perpetual government of all things. 
“ Thine, 0 Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, 
and the victory, and the majesty: for all that is in the heaven 
and in the earth is thine; thine is the kingdom, 0 Lord, and 
thou art exalted as head above all. Both riches and honor come 
of thee, and thou reignest over all; and in thine hand is power 
and might; and in thine hand it is to make great, and to give 
strength unto all.” ' “ Ho ruleth by his power ; his eyes behold 

the nations: let not the rebellious exalt themselves.”* “The 
Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens; and his kingdom 
ruleth over all.”* “And I heard as it were the voice of a great 
multitude, and as the voice of many waters, and fs the voice of 
mighty thunders, saying, Alleluia: for the Lord God omnipotent 
rwgneth.” '* 

>Neli.ix,6. *PB».xxxvi,6. *l8S.zl,26. * Acts xvii, 28. *0ol.i.l7. 

• Job V, 10 ; ix, 4-10 ; zxxvi, 26-83 ; xxxvii, 6-18 ; Pea. Ixxiv, 13-17 ; 
«It, 1-30 ; ozxzv, 6, 7 ; lea. xlv, 7 ; Jor. v, 28, 24 ; xxxiii, 20, 35 ; Joel ii, 
21-27 ; Matt, vi, 25-34 ; Acte xiv, 17. 

Chzon. zziXf jil, 13. ‘Pea. Ixvi, 7. ’Pea. oiil, 19. •**^ReT. xix, 6. 
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The nature and relations of created existences point to the dis- 
tinction between the preserving and ruling offices of 
proYidence which we find in the Scriptures. Even the and govern- 
conservation of the orderly forms of material existences ®'*’*’®^** 
carries with it the sense of providential government. Otherwise, 
we must think this perpetual order the determination of original 
laws of nature, without any perpetual agency of God. This is the 
baldest deism, false to the Scriptures, and offensive to the religious 
consciousness. The distinction we make is yet more manifest in 
the relations of providence to tlie sentient and rational forms of 
existence. The uniformities of nature are of great value to both, 
but absolute uniformities would often bo at painful odds with their 
interests. If the sustenance of the living is with the providence of 
God, the forces of nature must be subject to his sway. For the 
interests of the human race there must be a ruling as well as a pre- 
serving providence. 

2. Universality of Providential Agency. — We here need little 
more than a statement of this universality. It lias already appeared, 
especially in the explicit words of Scripture. If we hold a prov- 
idence of God in any proper sense, wo must rationally think it 
universal. The special reason for its present statement lies in its 
intimate relation to the further analysis of tlie question of prov- 
idence. The more extended the field of providence the more 
numerous are the spheres of its agency. A proper distinction of 
these spheres is necessary to the analysis of the question. 

3. Distinction of Providential Spheres. — The two spheres of 
God^s preserving and ruling providence are commensurate in their 
universality, but distinct for thought, and really distinct for the 
manner of the divine agency therein. There is also the distinction 
between material being and its orderly forms; and the divine agency 
in the preservation of the one and in the preservation and govern- 
ment of the other must give rise to different questions in the doc- 
trinal treatment. Again, there is the distinction between the 
material and animate spheres, wherein there are different questions 
for the doctrinal treatment of providence. Finally, there is the 
profound distinction between free and responsible personalities, on 
the one hand, and all the lower forms of existence, on the other. 
With such distinctions in the spheres of providence there must be 
distinctions of mode in the divine agency. 

4. Distinctions of Providential Agency. — We have prepared the 
way for these distinctions by the statement of the different spheres 
of providence. The conservation of matter as being— if there be 
■uch an office of providence — and the conservation of its cosmical 
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forms must be through different modes of the divine agency. In 
the first that agency can hare no respect to either the spatial rela- 
tions or the dynamical qualities of the elements of matter, while in 
the second it must have exclusive respect to such relations and 
qualities. There is thus in the second a governing agency which 
determines the collocations of matter or directly modifies the work- 
ing of its forces, while there is no place for such a manner of agency 
in the first. From the purely material, whatever its mechanical 
or chemical form, we pass into a new and higher form of existence 
in the sphere of the animate. There is a new and higher force 
in the living organism. The agency of providence must be in ad- 
justment to this new and higher force and to the definite forms in 
which it works. Forces themselves are hidden from our immediate 
view, but the manifest difference between the orderly forms of the 
merely physical and the organic forms of the living clearly points 
to a distinction of providential agencies in the two spheres. Finally, 
there is the profound distinction between personal mind and all the 
lower forms of existence. With this distinction, there cannot be 
the same law of providential agency for the former as for any sphere 
of the latter. 

Nothing is yet concluded or even discussed respecting the work- 
AiM OF PRKvi- providence in the different spheres of finite 

ous DisTiNc- existence. The aim has been to justify the position 
II0N8. (jivino providence cannot be formulated under 

any single law, nor as operative in any single mode. It must 
be studied and interpreted in view of the manifold and diverse 
spheres in which it may bo operative. What may be the truth of 
a providenee in one may not be the truth in another. If it should 
even appear that in some one sphere there is no evidence of a prov- 
idence, it would not follow that there is no providence in others. 
If it could be made clear that God is the only force operative in 
material nature, it would not follow that there is neither power nor 
personal agency in the human mind. Hence an absolute prov- 
idence in the former would leave the way open for a very different 
mode of the divine agency in the latter. An absolute continuity in 
the order of physical sequences could not disprove a divine prov- 
idence within the realm of mind. Such facts are of value in the 
study and interpretation of providence in the different spheres of 
its ageing. ' « 

n. Pbovidence in the Physical Sphbbb. 

1 . Concerning the Conservation of Matter . — There is a preserv- 
ing providence within the sphere of physical nature. Tbisy as 
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previously shown, is the clear sense of Scripture. There is for this 
sphere a universal conservation. But as so revealed it is simply 
the fact of a divine conservation, without any such absolute uni- 
versality or specific application, that it must hold in being the very 
essence of matter as well as preserve its orderly forms. Yet such a 
view is prominent in the history of doctrinal opinion. The as- 
sumption is that if matter were left without the up- thk common 
holding power of God, even for an instant, it would 
in that instant fall into nonentity. Hence its continued existence 
must be through the unceasing conservation of his power. This is 
the common view. “The conception of the divine conservation of 
the world as the simple, uniform, and universal agency of God 
sustaining all created substances and powers in every moment of 
their existence and activity is the catholic doctrine of Christen- 
dom.”' It should be noted that this citation includes spiritual 
being just as it does the material. This is proper, and not only as 
a requirement of accuracy in the statement, but also as a require- 
ment of consistency in the doctrine; for if the doctrine be true 
respecting the essence of matter it must also be true respecting the 
essence of mind. 

Widely as this doctrine has prevailed, we cannot think it closed 
against all questioning. In order to any proper view jhk ti«w 
we must distinguish between the essence of matter and qvbstionkd. 
its orderly forms. The former existed in the primordial chaos ; 
the latter are the product of the formative work of God. It may 
be very true that but for his preserving power these orderly forms 
would quickly relapse into chaos, but it does not follow that the 
matter itself must also fall into nonentity. This profound dis- 
tinction has been overlooked, and the question has been treated 
just as though the essence of matter and its orderly forms were in 
one dependence upon providence for their continued existence. 
That it should be so seems against reason. Being, even material 
being, is a profound reality, and must have a strong hold on exist- 
ence. It has no tendency to fall into nothing which only omnipo- 
tence can counterwork. Instead of saying that only the power 
which created matter can hold it in being, we would rather say 
that only such power could annihilate it. What is thus true of the 
essence of matter must be equally true of the essence of mind. 

^ There is nothing in this view in anj^ contrariety either to the 
sense of Scripture or to a proper dependence of all things upon 
God. There is no text which isolates the essence of either mind or 
matter and declares the dependence of its continued existence upon 
' Oooker i IMtUo Oono^tion vf the World, p. 178. 
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au upholding providence. As we recur to the texts which reveal 
BKPBSDBNos couserviug providence of God we see that he up- 
OF TBiNos NOT holds tho earth and the heavens, not, however, as mere 
QITE8TI0HKD. maggeg of matter, hut as worlds of order in the truest 
cosmical sense. God “ preserves man and beast,'' but as organic 
structures, with life and sentience, and also with personality in 
the former. Further, as matter is the creation of God, and con* 
tinues to exist only on the condition of his good pleasure, and is 
wholly subject to hie use for the purposes of his wisdom, it is in a 
very profound sense dependent upon him. There is also a like 
dependence of mind. Such a dependence satisfies all the require* 
ments of both reason and Scripture. 

2 . View of Conservation as Continuous Creation . — ^From the 
notion of a dependence of finite being, which for its conservation 
momentarily requires such a divine energizing as originally gave it 
existence, there is an easy transition into the notion of a continuous 
creation. Such a notion early appeared in Christian thought, and 
has continued to hold at least a limited place. Illustrious names 
are in the roll of its friends. Augustine is reckoned in the list. 
His own words so place him.' Aquinas is definitely with Augus- 
tine.’ 

We may add the name of Edwards, who has given the real and 
VIEW or ED- full content of this doctrine. “ It follows from what 
WARDS. has been observed that God’s upholding created sub- 
stance, or causing its existence in each successive moment, is 
altogether equivalent to an immediate production out of nothing, 
at each moment; because its existence at this moment is not 
merely in part from God, but wholly from him, and not in any 
part or degree from its antecedent existence. For, the supposing 
that its antecedent existence concurs with God in efficiency, to pro- 
duce some part of the effect, is attended with all the very same 
absurdities which have been shown to attend the supposition of its 
producing it wholly. Therefore the antecedent existence is noth- 
ing, as to any proper influence or assistance in the affair; and con- 
sequently God produces the effect as much from nothing as if 
there had been nothing before. So that this effect differs not at 
all from the first creation, but only circumstantially; as in first 


' " Dens, cnjns occulta po^ntia cnncta penetraus incontaminabili pisesentia 
faoit esse qnidqnid aliqno modo est, in qnantnmcomqne est ; qnia nisi faciente 
illo, non tale vel tale esset, sed prorsns esse non posset .!,’ — De Civitate Dei, lib. 
xii, cap. XXV. 

* “ Conservatio renim a Deo non est per aliqnam novam actionem, sed pet 
oontinnationem aotionis qua dat esse .” — Shimma Theol., p. i, qn. civ, ait. L 
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creation there had been no such act and effect of Qod^s power 
before; whereas, his giving existence afterward follows preceding 
acts and effects of the same kind in an established order, 

The sense of this passage is open and full. We know what the 
author means by the conservation of existences as a continual cre- 
ation. No doubt such a formula has often been adopted without 
any clear apprehension of its meaning. The true sense is implied 
in the citations from Augustine and Aquinas, but it is not brought 
into clear view, and their words might be used with much less 
meaning. No one can mistake the meaning of Edwards. Nor 
has he overstated the sense of a continual creation. If we allow 
the formula any distinctive meaning, it must be taken in the sense 
of an immediate origination of existences. This is widely different 
from a divine agency which constantly sustains their being. We 
must suppose them momentarily to drop out of being and momen- 
tarily to be re-created. The supposition may be most difficult, 
but such are the implications of the doctrine. It must hold, not 
only for essential being, but also for all orderly and organic forms 
of existence, and equally for the human mind. In the treatment 
of Edwards the latter was the special application of the doctrine. 

With the full meaning and content of the doctrine thus brought 
into view, it appears without the support of either 
reason or Scripture. If the doctrine be true, the thkedwards- 
present has no real connection with the past. There is 
no continuity of being. In all the realms of finite existence, nothing 
of yesterday remains to-day. All such existences of the present 
moment perish, and new existences take their place in the next. 
This has been repeated in all the succeeding moments since the 
original creation. The fact is not other, that the new existences 
are so like the old as to allow no distinction for sense-perception. 
The new are absolutely new. Existences may be annihilated ; but, 
once annihilated, they cannot be re-created. Thus in every moment 
since the beginning a universe has perished and a universe has 
come into being. Then there was nothing profoundly distinctive 
of. the original creation. The only distinction, as pointed out in 
the passage from Edwards, is merely circumstantial. The original 
was merely the first, but not more really an originative creation. 
When God said, ^^Let there be light, his creative act was not more 
real than in the creation of light in th^hext moment and in every 
moment since. Such a doctrine of providence cannot be true, and, 
when fully undeVstood, must sink beneath the weight of its own 
extravagance. 


* Works, vol. ii, p. 489. 
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There is not a word in Scripture which either snpports or requires 
MO oBouMD IN Buch tk dootriue. Many passages express the frailty and 
BOBiPTORK. transience of some forms of organic existence, but with- 
out any intimation that they abide but a moment or momentarily 
sink into nothing, while new creations momentarily take their 
place. Many forms of nature are described as permanent, abiding 
through the centuries of the world’s history. There is in the 
Scriptures no conservation of finite existences in the sense of a 
continuous creation. 

3. Question of Physical Forces . — The question of natural forces, 
such as we call mediate or secondaiy causes, deeply concerns the 
doctrine of providence. Of course, the question here reaches beyond 
matter as being, and specially respects its orderly forms. It is 
only in these forms that forces emerge for rational treatment. If 
there be natural forces, then the mode of providential 
THB^QUMTioN ^geDcy is in their support, in determining the colloca- 
To PKovi- tions of matter for their efficiency, and in co-working 
with them for the attainment of chosen ends in the 
cosmos. If there be no such forces, then God is the only efficience 
within the physical realm. No exception can be made in the case 
of human agency. It is true that man has greatly changed the face 
of the physical world, but ho has no immediate power over material 
nature, and can work only through existing forces, which, on the 
present theory, are purely modes of the divine energizing. If this 
theory be true, then all the forces operative in the physical uni- 
verse, and none the less so the forces through which man works, are 
the power of God. There is a profound distinction between a 
divine agency working through natural forces and a sole divine 
efficiency which determines all movement and change in the phys- 
ical universe. So profoundly does the question of natural forces 
concern the doctrine of providence. 

There is no unity of view on this question. Not a few deny all 
PRKSKNTTKND- BBCondary causality and find in God the only efficient 
B N c Y or agency in material nature.' Seemingly the pres- 
MouoHT. tendency of theistic speculation is toward this 

view. There is, however, no determining principle. The names 
given in the note represent widely different schools of religious 
thought, while among them are theologians, philosophers, and 

% 

* “Dr. Samuel Clarke, Dngala Stewart, John Wesley, Nitzsch, Muller, Chal- 
mers, Harris, Young, Whedon, Channing, Martineau, Hedge, Whewell, Bascom, 
Professor Tulloch, Sir John Herschel, the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Wallace, Proctor, 
Cocker, and many among the ablest recent writers have defended this view.** 
— MoClintock and Strong ; C^clopoedia, art. “ Providence.” 
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scientists. But others of the same schools hold just the opposite 
theory. It thus appears that neither theology nor philosophy nor 
science necessarily determines one’s view on this question. It is 
here that the treatment of providence is implicated with ques- 
tions of physical science. This implication rather obscures than 
clears the question. Nothing is more loudly trumpeted than the 
very great, and recently very rapid, advancement of physical science. 
Its achievements are specially noteworthy. After all, the uncer- 
tainty and diversities of view on the question of physical forces 
deny us all light on the question of providence. Physical science 
within its own limit is purely empirical, and therefore cannot reach 
the secret of force. Reason imperatively affirms an adequate force 
for all the movements and changes in physical nature, but what that 
force is, whether intrinsic to matter, or extraneous and acting upon 
it, or purely of the divine energizing, empirical science cannot 
know. We think that the question is beyond the reach of meta- 
physics. It is not clear to our reason that physical nature is in 
itself, and under all collocations of material elements, utterly 
forceless. 

The theory which denies all secondary causality in material nature, 
and finds in God the only agency operative in the phys- pbincipi* 
ical realm, is known in philosophic speculation as occasion- 
Occasionalism. The principles were given in the 
philosophy of Des Cartes, but were more fully developed and ap- 
plied by his followers. Primarily the doctrine was more directly 
applied to the bodily action of man. The mind could not act upon 
the body. A volition to move the arm was not the cause of its 
moving, but only the occasion on which the divine power deter- 
mined its movement. In its broader application the doctrine denies 
all interaction between material bodies. No one can determine any 
change in another. The implication is the utter powerlessness of 
physical nature, and that all changes therein are from the divine 
agency.' 

This question is entirely above the plane of empirical science. 
Metaphysics cannot resolve it. The Scriptures are 
silent as to any decisive judgment, though seemingly or thk pbin- 
against the doctrine. Yet the question is open to 
rational treatment in view of its contents. The doctrine is the 
utter forcelessness of physical nature, and that God is the only 
force operative therein. We think it open to weighty objections. 
We need not urge what others have urged, that it imposes an 
immense drudgery upon God. The force of this objection is only 
* Morell : Hittary of Modem Philosophy, p. 120. 
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seeming. There can be no drudgery for that which cannot weary ; 
hence there can be no drudgery for omnipotence. This occasional- 
ism must not be allowed any office which the doctrine really denies it. 
The occasions are not only without all force, but are in no proper 
sense conditions of the divine agency. The two are merely coincident 
in time. Matter has no instrumental quality, and is really reduced 
to a blank. It must be denied all the qualities, primary as well as 
secondary, with which philosophy has been wont to invest it. With 
these properties it could not be forceless. Gravitation, cohesive 
attraction, chemical affinity, magnetism, electricity, without force 
in themselves, are simply coincident with the divine energizing. 
The lightning can have no part in riving the oak, the projected 
ball no part in breaching the wall, for any such part is possible 
only with the possession of force. The massive cables of steel which 
seemingly uphold the Brookljn Bridge have no natural strength of 
support, but are the mere occasion of the divine energizing as the 
sustaining power, and for which, so far as any natural strength 
is concerned, threads of cotton might answer as well. Indeed, if 
this occasionalism be true, there is no natural weight of the bridge, 
which is possible only with a natural force of gravitation, and but 
for a mighty downward pressure of the divine hand there would 
be no weight to sustain. 

In the implications of this doctrine there is no natural fitness of 
FURTHER iM- physical conditions for vegetable production, none in 
PLICATIONS. organic structures for any function of animal life. The 

tree planted by the rivers of water has no natural advantage of 
growth and fruiting over the tree planted in the most arid and bar- 
ren earth. The richest harvest might spring as readily from the 
sand of the desert as from the field of richest soil. The stomach 
has no more natural fitness for the digestion of food than the 
dish in which it is served. The system of nerves and ligaments 
and muscular tissue, so wonderfully wrought in the living body, 
has no natural fitness for animal movement. The structure of the 
eagle gives no natural strength for flight, while there is no reaction 
of the air against the stroke of his wings. All this must be true 
if there be no forces of nature. There is no proof of such a doc- 
trine; and in the light of rational thought the extravagance of its 
implications is conclusive against it. 

The mystery of natural forces is no valid objection against their 
reality. We know not how they act. This, however, is no pecul- 
iar case, but a common fact respecting the operation of force, 
whatever its nature. How there can be interaction between ma- 
terial entities, or how gravitation can act across the spaces which 
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Beparate the planets from the sun, we know not. Our own per- 
sonal energizing through the will is specially distinct and clear in 
the light of our consciousness, but only as a fact. How we thus 
act is as hidden as the action of gravitation across such vast spaces. 
Surely we cannot know how God puts forth power. There is no 
profounder mystery than that the energizing of his will in the 
purely metaphysical form of volition should act as a ruling force 
in the physical universe. We escape no mystery by denying all 
natural force and finding in God the only agency operative in the 
material realm. 

It is a weighty objection to this occasionalism that it leads to ideal- 
ism and pantheism. As a forceless world can have no „„ 

effect upon our experiences, for us it can have no idealism and 
reality. The outer world is posited by us only as the 
explanation of our inner experiences; and as, by hypothesis, the 
outer world does not affect us, there is no longer any rational ground 
for affirming it. The logical result is idealism. In this one 
affirmation, that the universe dejjends upon the productive power 
of God not only for its first existence, lut equally so for its con^ 
tinned being and operation, there is involved the germ of the sev^ 
eral doctrines of pre-established harmony, of occasional causes, 
of our seeing all things in God, and, finally, of pantheism itself, 
the ultimate point to which they all tend.^^* 

4. Providence in the Orderly Forms of Matter. — The reality of 
physical forces does not mean their sufficiency for either the origin 
or the on-going of the cosmos. There is still an ample sphere for 
the divine agency in supporting these forces, and in determining 
the collocations of material elements which are the necessary con- 
dition of their orderly efficiency. A true doctrine of providence 
must accord with such facts — the reality of natural forces, and their 
dependence upon God for their orderly working. Hence, as pre- 
viously noted, the true doctrine must widely differ from any one 
constructed on the assumption of an utter forcelessness of physical 
nature. For the true doctrine we shall appropriate the statement of 
a recent excellent work. It contains a few words seemingly not in 
full accord with our own views, but is so good as a theory of 
whole that we omit all exceptions. The theory which providence. 
seems most consistent with all we know of God and nature is that 
which supposes the Creator to have constituted the world with cer- 
tain qualities, attributes, or tendencies, by which one part has a 
/causal influence on another, and one state or combination of parts 

* Bowne ; Metaphysics, p. 116. 

• Morell ; History of Modem Philosophy, p. 130. 
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prodncM another, according to vhat we call laws of nature, the ro< 
soli being the co-ordination and succession of events which we call 
the operations of nature. At the same time all nature is pervaded 
by the living presence of God, sustaining the being and operations 
of the world he has made and governs, retaining a supreme con- 
trol which may at any point supersede or vary the usual course 
of natural causation. Ordinarily he neither sets aside the causal 
qualities of nature nor leaves them to themselves. This is the 
reconciliation, if any were needed, of the primary and secondary 
causes. God is immanent in natural causation, as truly and neces- 
sarily as in natural being, in the operations as in the existence of 
matter or mind.” * 

Any inference from the uniformity of nature against a provi- 
dential agency within the sphere of physical forces is 
and^thb'toi- utterly groundless. The two are not only entirely con- 
roRMiTT OF gistent, but the latter is the only rational account of 

MATURE* ^ ^ 

the former. The denial of such consistency must 
either assume an absolute uniformity of nature as the determina- 
tion of physical forces which leaves no place for the divine agency, 
or that such agency must bo capricious and the cause of disorder. 
There is no ground for either assumption. If the processes of nat- 
ure are wholly from the energizing of a blind and purposeless force, 
there is no guarantee of an absolute uniformity. For aught we 
know there may have been great variations in the past, and the 
near future may bring an utter reversion of the present order of 
things. We could know the contrary only by a perfect knowledge 
of the blind and purposeless nature assumed to determine the 
order of existences, which is for us an impossible attainment. 
“ Whether the members of the system will always continue, or 
whether they will instantaneously or successively disappear, are 
questions which lie beyond all knowledge. We do not know what 
direction the future will take in any respect whatever. The facts 
in all these cases depend upon the plan or nature of the infinite; 
and unless v/e can get an insight into this plan or nature, our 
knowledge of both past and future must be purely hypothetical.” ’ 

Such result is inevitable if the infinite or ground of the finite is 


UKIFORMITT 
NOT FROM 
NATURE. 


assumed to be a blind and purposeless nature. There 
is no a priori necessity of uniformity in the working of 
such a nature. When Mr. J. S. Mill says, “ I am con- 


vinced that any one accustomed to abstraction and analysis, who 
will fairly exert his faculties for the purpose, will, when his imag- 


^ Randles : Firzi Principles of Faith, pp. 232^ 288. 
^ Bowne : Metaphysics, p. 189« 
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ination has once learned to entertain the notion, find no difficulty 
in conceiving that in some one, for instance, of the many firma- 
ments into which sidereal astronomy now divides the universe 
events may succeed one another at random, without any fixed 
law,” * he fully admits that the orderly course of nature is no ne- 
cessity of physical causality, and hence that such order is entirely 
consistent with the agency of a divine providence. When by such 
a putting of the question Mill would unsettle the law of causation, 
that every event must have an adequate cause, he utterly fails. 
In the necessity of thought the movement of worlds at random, or 
without any fixed law, would no less imperatively require a cause 
than the movement of worlds in the order of a system. However, 
the axiomatic truth of causation is only a formal truth, valid for 
all events but without the determination of any, while events 
themselves, with their respective causes, are matters of empirical 
or logical knowledge. It remains true that there is no absolute 
uniformity of nature which must exclude the agency of a divine 
providence. 

In the light of reason, as in the sense of Scripture, the providence 
of God is the ground and guarantee of the uniformities 
which the system of nature requires. The requirement thko'rounu 
is specially for the adjustment of the physical sphere to <»F^tJNiFOKM- 
the living and rational spheres. The physical, however 
complete its mechanical order, has no rational end in itself, and 
must find such an end in the interest of sentient and rational life. 
“There only, where the possession, the preservation of being is 
felt, can existence be considered as a good, and consequently as an 
end to which a system of means is subordinated. What does it 
really matter to a crystal to bo or not to bo ? What does it matter 
to it whether it have eight angles in place of twelve, or be organized 
geometrically rather than in any other way ? Existence having no 
value for it, why should nature have taken means to secure it ? 
Why should it have been at the expense of a plan and a system of 
combinations to produce a result without value to any one, at least 
in the absence of living beings ? So, again, however beautiful the 
sidereal and planetary order may bo, what matters this beauty, this 
order, to the stars themselves that know nothing of it ? And if 
you say that this fair order was constructed to be admired by men, 
or that God might therein contemplate his glory, it is evident that 
an end can only be given to these objects by going out of themselves, 
by passing them by, and rising above their proper sphere.” ’ As in 
the plan of God the physical system was constituted as preparatory to 

' Logic, book iii, obap, xxi, sec. 1. ’ Janet : Final Causes, pp. 156, 167. 
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the coining of sentient and rational existences^ so itaorderly preserva* 
tion is for their sake. Physical and mechanical things being in 
a general manner connected with finality by their relation to living 
beings, we conceive that there may thus be in the inorganic world a 
general interest of order and stability, conditions of security for the 
living beings. ^ With such an original purpose in the constitution 
of the physical system, there is a manifest reason for the providence 
of God in its orderly conservation. 

Thus the providence of God, so far from being in any contrariety 
ERROR OF CON- Orderly course of nature, is in fact the ground of 

TRARYviKw. its uniformities. The contrary view arises from the 
false notion that a divine agency within the course of nature must 
be capricious and disorderly. Nothing could be more irrational. 
Nothing could be more utterly groundless than any inference from 
the orderly course of nature that there can bo no providential agency 
therein. For when men find themselves necessitated to confess 
an Author of nature, or that God is the natural Governor of the 
world, they must not deny this again, because his government is 
uniform ; they must not deny that he does all things at all, because 
he does them constantly ; because the effects of his acts are perma- 
nent, whether his acting be so or not ; though there is no reason to 
think it is not.^^* We may add the noble words of Hooker, as re- 
plete with the same ideas : Now, if nature should intermit her 
course, and leave altogether, though it were but for a while, the 
observation of her own laws — if those principal and mother ele- 
ments, whereof all things in this lower world are made, should lose 
the qualities which they now have — if the frame of that heavenly 
arch erected over our heads should loose and dissolve itself — if 
celestial spheres should forget their wonted motions, and, by irreg- 
ulaf volubility, turn themselves any way as it might happen — if the 
prince of the lights of heaven, which now as a giant doth run his 
unwearied course, should, as it were, through a languishing faint- 
ness, begin to stand still and rest himself — if the moon should wan- 
der from her beaten way, the times and seasons blend themselves 
by disorder and confused mixture, the winds breathe out their last 
gasp, the clouds yield no rain, the earth be defeated of heavenly 
influence, the fruits of the earth pine away as children at the 
withered breast of their mother, no longer able to yield them re- 
lief — what would become of man himself, whom these things do 
now all serve ? * All such dissolutions in the physical system 

* Janet : Fined Causes, p. 169. 

* Butler : Analogy, part i, chap. ii. 

* Hooker : Works (Oxford ed., 1793), vol. i, pp. 304, 305* 
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would be utterly indifferent but for the interest of sentient and 
rational existences ; and God, who constituted that system for the 
sake of such existences as its finality, ever maintains its uniformi- 
ties in their interest. This is the work of his providence in the 
conservation of the orderly forms of matter. 

III. Providence in Animate, Nature. 

1. Reality and Mystery of Life . — In passing from the lifeless to 
the living we reach a higher order of existence. From the highest 
chemical and crystalline forms of matter there is still a high ascent 
to the lowest forms of life. In the living organism there is a new 
element or force, and one far higher than any force of nature pre- 
viously operative in the physical history of the world. Life is at 
once a reality and a mystery. The mystery cannot conceal the 
reality, nor the reality unfold the mystery. 

Whatever be the nature of life, it is too subtle for any empirical 
cognition. Neither the scalpel nor the microscope can bmpirical 
reach it. Yet it is not on this account any less a real- cognition of 
ity. It is a reality for our reason, just as other forces 
which, however manifest in their effects, never reveal themselves 
to any sense-perception. Gravitation, cohesion, chemical affinity, 
magnetism are such hidden forces. There can, however, be no 
question respecting their reality. They are every-whore operative 
in nature, and the aggregate of effects ever resulting from their 
agency allows no such question. So the vast aggregate of vital phe- 
nomena, so manifold and marvelous in form, can allow no question 
respecting the reality of life. As by an imperative law of thought 
we require a force of cohesion for the compacting of solid bodies, a 
force of chemical affinity for the compounding of discrete elements 
into concrete forms, and a force of gravitation for the orderly rulmg 
of the heavens, so do we require a vital principle or force for the 
many facts ever appearing in the sphere of animate nature. This 
requirement gives us the reality of life. 

The reality of a vital element or force is not the explanation of 
its nature. The mystery remains. This fact, however, porcb a 
is not peculiar to life, but is common to all the forces MraTitRT. 
of nature. No one pretends to any explanation of the inner nature 
of either gravitation, or cohesive attraction, or chemical affinity, 
or magnetism. “Astronomers consider gravitation the unknown 
cause of the movement of the stars j I consider life as the unknown 
cause of the phenomena which are characteristic of organized beings. 
It may be that both gravitation and life, as well as the other gen- 
eral forces are merely as x, of which the equation has not yet been 
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disoorered.*” In all these cases, howerer, the mystery is still the 
nature of the cause, not its reality. 

2. Providence in the Sphere of Life. — ^As the cosmos itself, so 
life must take its place under the law of dependence. Keither 
its spontaneous origin nor its self-sufficiency for the continued facts 
of vital phenomena is in any sense an implication of its reality. 
For the existence of life and the realm of its activities, reason 
requires the interposition of a divine agency. Spontaneous genera- 
tion has often been asserted, not, however, as a fact proved, but as 
the implication and requirement of a purely naturalistic theory of 
evolution. The absence of all proof of such an origin of life is ad- 
mitted. There is still for mere science the impassable gulf between 
the lifeless and the living. God who said, “ Lot there be light,” 
must also have said, “Let there be life.” Only in such a divine 
fiat could life have its origin. 

Even such an origin of life does not give us any insight into its 
nature ; though it does give us the idea of a living or- 
FiciENCY OF ganism, even if in its germinal mcipiency. We can 
have no idea of life apart from an organism. It is the 
sense of Scripture that the beginning of life was in organic forms. 
It is equally the sense of Scripture that life was to be perpetuated 
through a law of propagation.® Such is the divine law for the realm 
of life. But it does not mean that life itself as thus initiated should 
bo sufficient for all the future of this realm. We should rather find 
in the facts the proof of a divine agency than the intrinsic suffi- 
ciency of life itself for such a marvelous outcome. This view is 
fully warranted by the wonderful complexities and correlations of 
part with part in the living organism. It is not thinkable that life 
itqglf, without any higher directive agency, could weave the ele- 
ments of matter into such marvelous forms. There must be a 
divine providence in the realm of life. 

3. The View of Scripture. — It is the clear sense of Scripture that 
God is the Author of all orderly forms of existence, and not only by 
an original creative act, but by a perpetual providential agency 
through which such forms are perpetuated. It is also the sense 
of Scripture that there is a providence of God over living orders 
of existence and operative for their preservation. The living 
creatures of the sea wait upon God for their meat, and receive 
it in due season. Their life is in his hand, and they live or die 
according to his pleasure. Ho sends forth his Spirit, and life in 
manifold forms is created, and the face of the earth renewed.’ 

, ’ Quatrefages : The Human Species, p. 7. 

* Gen. i, 11, 22, 28. * FBa. oir, 27-80. 
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The eyes of •all wait upon thee ; and thou giyest them their meat 
in due season. Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest the desire 
of every living thing.”* lie givoth to the beast his food, and to 
the young ravens which cry.” * Behold the fowls of the air : for 
they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them.”* The same doctrine of a divine 
providence in the realm of life, especially in the sphere of sentient 
existences, is given by Paul in his great words to the men of Athens. 
God is the Creator of all living orders, and gives to all life, and 
breath, and all things. Men are his offspring, and in him live, and 
move, and have their being. ^ 

IV. Providence in the Realm of Mind. 

1. Reality of Power in Mind . — Any proper interpretation of 
providence over mind must keep in view the qualities which differ- 
entiate it from all lower orders of existence. In his present con- 
stitution man partakes of much in common with tlie lower orders. 
So far he may be the subject of a common providence witli them. 
With the powers of a personal agency, he is placed in relation to 
higher laws of government. Nature without spontaneity is sub- 
ject only to a law of force. This is true of the entire physical 
realm. With sensibility and instinct, as in the animal orders, there 
is spontaneity, but no law of freedom. For such the method of 
providence must be according to their nature. There are powers 
in man which distinguish him, not only from mere physical nat- 
ure, but from all other living orders. With many, matter in itself 
is utterly forceless. With not a few, animals are mere automata. 
As such they could possess no power of spontaneity, and would in 
this respect be reduced to a level with mere matter. Man cannot 
be so reduced. Spontaneity cannot be denied him. The proof %f 
such power is given in every man^s consciousness, and in every 
instance of free voluntary action. There is not only the power of 
voluntary action, such as an animal may put forth, but the power 
of rational action. Such action must be from rational motive, and 
in freedom. So different is man from all the lower forms of exist- 
ence as a subject of providence and law. The rational inference is 
that the mode of providence in his government must be widely dif- 
ferent from that in the government of the lower orders. 

2. Profound Truth of Personal Agency . — The significance of the 
power in man for the question of providence requires further state- 
ment. Analysis of the mind gives us the powers of a personal agency, 
rational, moral, and religious. There is the freedom of action in 

* Psa. 02 dv, 15, 16. * Psa. ozlTii, 9. * Matt, vi, 26. ^ Acta xvii, 22-28. 
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obedience to the laws of his personal constitution, or ^;ainBt them. 
In the secular sphere he is capable of a rational life with respect 
to present interests and duties. He is thus largely responsible for his 
present estate. It is better for him to be thus responsible, even with 
the contingencies of secular eyil, than to be the subject of necessity. 
Man has still a higher nature, and the powers of higher action. 
Conscience and moral reason, the sense of God and religious duty 
belong to his personal constitution. As so constituted he is properly 
LAW * moral law, and to be governed by moral 

TOR PBRsoNAL motives. He cannot else be governed at ^1 according 
AQiNOT. religious nature. He can be so gov- 

erned only in freedom. This is significant for the mode of his 
providential government. He cannot be subject to any such de- 
termining law as rules in physical nature, or oven in the animal 
orders. He must be left in freedom, even with the contingency of 
moral evil. The proof that he is so left is in all the history of the 
race.* Man, in common with all other finite existences, is ever in 
DiPENDKNT, ^ State of dependence. “ But this natural dependence 
TBTVRsic. upon the divine omnipotence is only the groundwork 
of a moral and religions dependence, which allows ample room for 
the exercise of self-determination. In the moral order of the world 
God’s power does not avail itself merely as natural omnipotence — 
as the all-generating, world-creating, and world-sustaining will — 
but as a commanding and reminding will, speaking to us * at sun- 
dry times, and in diverse manners,’ by the law and the prophets 
within us as well as without; and likewise as the permissive will 
{voluntas permissiva), which permits even ‘darkness’ to have its 
hour and its power.* Viewed then in the light of the holy law of 
God, the course of this world is not only a working together with 
Gdd, but a working against him also; and the words of Scripture 
are realized, ‘ man’s thoughts are not God’s thoughts, neither are 
man’s ways God’s ways ; ’ * ‘ the people imagine a vain thing ; ’ the 
truth is held ‘in unrighteousness;’ the spirits of time and the 
powers of the darkness of this world oppose God and the kingdom 
of his holiness.’ It is only a false optimism which regards the 
actual as in and for itself necessary.”* 

3. Providence over Free Personalities. — With the reality of free- 
dom, there is still an ample sphere for the providence of God over 
man. Only, in the moral sphere the agency of providence must 

' Butler : Analogy, part i, ohape. ii-v. 

*Lukexzii, 68. *l8a.lT,8. 

‘Pea. 1-8 ; Bom. i, 18 ; %h. vi, ISL 

' Martensen : Christian Dogmaties, p. 816. 
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accord with 4his freedom. That it does so accord is a truth pre- 
viously set forth as manifest in all the history of the race. If such 
is not the truth, the evil deeds of men, as really as the good, must 
result from a determining divine agency. A theory of providence 
which must neither render moral action impossible or make God the 
determining agent in all evil can have no place in a true theology. 

In the constitution of our moral and religious nature there are 
spontaneous activities which warn us from the evil and 
prompt us to the practice of the good. There is the Jn^^Iccord 

sense of God and duty, the sense of spiritual need, with frjck- 

spontaneous outgoings of the soul for the grace and 
blessing of the heavenly Fatlier. In many ways God may address 
himself to such feelings and quicken them into a higher state of 
practical force. He may do this through events of his providence, 
through the words of godly men, through the clearer manifesta- 
tion of religious truth, or by an immediate agency of the Spirit 
within the religious consciousness. The mind may bo thus enlight- 
ened, the moral and religious nature quickened and strengthened, 
the deep sense of sin awakened, the freeness and blessedness of 
the divine favor made manifest. In such ways, as in many others, 
God may deal with men in the ministries of his providence. Re- 
garded as in their moral and religious nature, such are specially the 
offices of his providence over them. Therein is the chief sphere 
of his providence in dealing with men. Plainly, such offices are in 
full accord with our freedom. 

4. The Sense of Scripture . — We need no largo collection of texts, 
nor any elaborate and profound exegesis, to find in the Scriptures 
a sense of providence in accord with the law previously stated. 
There is still a providence over man determinative of many things 
in his life quite irrespective of his own agency. Yet even in his 
secular life he is mostly treated as a personal agent, at man free and 
once rational, responsible, and free. The many prom- responsible. 
ises of secular good, the many threatenings of secular evil have re- 
spect to human conduct, and clearly with the sense of freedom and 
responsibility therein. Specially is this so within the moral and 
religious sphere. Man begins his life under a law of duty, with 
the sanctions of life and death. * His history proceeds with divine 
appeals to his moral and religious nature in favor of a good life and 
against an evil one, with the sanction of reward or retribution 
according as he is good or evil. Through all the economies of re- 
ligion divine providence proceeded in tlie same manner. Under 
the law and the prophets, under the mission of Christ and the 

> Gen. ii, 16, 17. 
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ministry of his apostles, appeals are made to man as %free and ro< 
sponsible subject of moral government. The righteousness of the 
final rewards of this life is grounded in the same law. Suifti facts 
belong to the divine providence over men. They are all in strict 
accordance with our personal agency and freedom. Such are the 
facts of providence as they openly take their place in the process of 
the divine revelation. There must be the same law for the less 
open facts of providence in its usual course. 

This truth must be of value in the question of theodicy. If the 
OF vALu* FOR agency of providence must be absolute, even in the 
ANTTHKODicY. moral and religious sphere, there can be no approach 
toward a theodicy. All evil, physical and moral, must be directly 
placed to the divine account. Man can have no personal or respon- 
sible agency in either. For good and evil he is but the passive 
subject of an absolute providence. In the light of reason, and 
conscience, and Scripture there is no such a providence over man. 

V. Formulas of Providential Agency. 

In the doctrine of providence there is mostly recognized a dis- 
tinction between the uniform agency of God in the course of nat- 
ure and his occasional interpositions, with results exceptional to 
that uniformity. There is ground for such a distinction, and its 
clear expression would be helpful to clearness of doctrine. The 
distinction itself is not obscure for thought; yet its proper formula- 
tion is not an easy attainment. There is no one formula in com- 
mon use. All are open to criticism. A brief notice of such for- 
mulas may help us to a clearer view of the distinction which they are 
intended to express, and also to a clearer view of providence itself. 

1. As General and Special . — Sometimes the word particular is 
used in the place of special, but without distinction of sense. 
Neither the primary sense of these terms nor their usual interpre- 
tation in this formula marks any distinction between the uniform 
agency of providence in the course of nature and its exceptional 
interpositions, with results apart from that uniformity. The sense 
of providence as general is that it sustains and rules all things; as 
special or particular, that it is concerned with all the parts, even 
NO REAL Dis- the smallest parts of the whole. There is thus no real 
TiNCTioN. distinction between the general and the special, and the 
only service of the latter term is to emphasize the comprehensive 
sense of the former. Here is an instance of such interpretation: 

There have been disputes among thinking minds in all ages as 
to whether the providence of God is general or particular. Phi- 
losophers, so called, have generally taken the former view, and 
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divlneB the latter. There has been a wide difference between the 
views of these two parties, but there is no necessary antagonism 
betweeif^the doctrines themselves. The general providence of God, 
properly understood, reaches to the most particular and minute 
objects and events; and the particular providence of God becomes 
general by its embracing every particular.” ' It thus appears that 
thl|vmost vital question of providence never comes into view under 
this formula. That question respects interpositions of God apart 
from his agency in the uniformities of nature, and above the course 
of nature, and which in special instances prevent the results of that 
course, or produce results which it would not reach. This is the 
real question of the supernatural in providence and in religion. No 
formula of providential agency is adequate which does not bring 
this truth into clear view. 

2. As Immanent and Transcendent . — This formula is in frequent 
use, and, seemingly, growing in favor. “We must mstinctionov 
distinguish between the immanent and the transcendent thetkkms. 
in the operations of the providence of God. We call those of its 
workings immanent wherein the divine providence incloses itself 
in the laws of this world’s progress, and reveals itself in the form of 
sustaining power in the moral order of things. We call those of its 
operations transcendent wherein the course of history is interrupted, 
and the divine will breaks forth in creative or commanding manifesta- 
tions.” ’ The real and vital distinction between the uniform opera- 
tions of providence in the order of nature and its supernatural 
interpositions which in special instances depart from that course 
is here rather intimated or implied than expressed. Yet this dis- 
tinction is the very truth which should be most clearly expressed. 
Further, the above statements are open to the inference that as be- 
tween an immanent and a transcendent providence God operates in 
different modes: in the former by the activities of his nature; in 
the latter purely by the energizing of his will. There is no ground 
for any such distinction. All the providential agency of God is 
purely through his will, and no less so in the maintenance of the 
orderly course of nature than in those occasional supernatural inter- 
positions which produce results apart from that course. 

This distinction between the immanence of God in nature and 
his transcendence above nature is one that should be ^ DisnNcnoir 
cautiously used. It is true that so long as his personal- to b« cau- 
ity stands clearly with hie transcendence his immanence *'■***•• 

in nature cannot consistently be held in any contradictory sense. 

* MoCobIx : 77ie Divine Oovemment, p. 181. 

' * Martenaen : Christian Dogmatics, pp. 219, 22(^ 
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But we are not tdways logical in our thinking. Inconsistency is 
erer a liability. With the immanence of God as the only force 
operative in nature, we are formally close upon pantheism. Expres- 
sions of this forice inconsistent with the divine personality are pretty 
sure to follow. “ God is not simply the transitive but the imma- 
nent cause of the universe. He is in nature, not nierely as a reg- 
ulative principle impressing laws upon matter, but as a eomtitutihge 
principle, the ever-present source and ever-operating cause of all 
its phenomena. . . . Nature is more than matter: it is matter 
swayed by the divine power, and organized and animated by the 
divine life. . . . The will of God is the one primal force which 
streams forth in ever-recurring impulses with an immeasurable 
rapidity at every point in space — an incessant pulse-beat of the In- 
finite Life.”' 

Dr. Cocker has not left us in any doubt of his theism; yet many 
ON these expressions are more consistent with panthe- 
oocKBK’s ism. They spring from an extreme and unguarded. 

view of the divine immanence in the processes of nature. 
The providential agency of God, in whatever sphere of its opera- 
tion, is purely through his personal will. This cannot bo expressed 
as an organizing and animating divine life in nature. Nor can it 
be expressed as a force ever streaming forth at every point in 
space, as with ceaseless and infinitely rapid pulsations — an incessant 
pulse-beat of the Infinite Life. God is not operative in his prov- 
idence as a nature, but only as a person. He is in no sense a 
natura naturans. It follows that the providential agency of God 
is as purely personal and supernatural in his immanence as in his 
transcendence. Nor does this formula properly distinguish between 
the uniformity of providence in the course of nature and its excep- 
tional variations. 

3. 4-S Natural and Supernatural. — Others may have used this 
formula, though we do not remember any instance. On first view, 
it must seem highly objectionable; and the more so if, as main- 
tained, the agency of providence is as verily supernatural in the 
uniformities of nature as in its exceptional variations from such 
uniformity. 

With Bishop Butler’s sense of natural, such objection is obviated 
THBSKNSEOF ®Qd the formula approved. ''But the only distinct 
NATURAL. meaning of the word is, stated, fixed, or settled ; since 
what is natural as much requires and presupposes an intelligent 
agent to render it so — that is, to effect it continually, or at stated 
times — as what is supernatural or miraculous does to effect it foi 
‘ Cooker : Theistie Conception of the World, pp, 141, 142. 
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once.” ' In this sense, natural expresses, not the causal forcesin the 
cosmos, but the uniformity of its operation. Physical causality as 
the whole account of the cosmos is no implication of the order of 
uniformity. Such may be the order of an intelligent, personal cause. 
Order itself, for which mere physical causality is inadequate, is the 
proof of an intelligent cause. This then is the sense of providence 
as natural — ^a providence which operates uniformly, as in the orderly 
processes of nature. For the attainment and maintenance of a cos- 
mos there must be uniformity of causal agency, and for the personal 
as for the physical. Order is the central reality of a system. Any 
assumption that personal causality must be capricious is the sheer- 
est gratuity. The perfections of the divine personality are the only 
sufficient cause and the only guarantee of the uniformities of nature. 
There is such a providence of God, in the maintenance of the or- 
derly processes of nature, which from its uniformity we call his 
natural providence. 

But such a providence, because it is personal, may, in given 
instances and for sufficient reasons, so vary its agency 
as to prevent the results of its uniform operation, or supkenat- 
attain results which otherwise would not be reached. 

Such interpositions we call a supernatural providence. The real 
distinction, however, is one of order, not of agency. In both the 
agency is supernatural, and equally in both, as in distinction from 
mere physical forces, but in the one it operates with uniformity, 
and in the other with occasional and varying interpositions. 

4. Illustrations of the Natural and the Supernatural . — We 
shall directly point out the difficulty of distinguishing between the 
natural and the supernatural modes of providence, as events usually 
arise in the history of the world. We turn therefore for illustra- 
tions to sacred history. If any object to such instances, they may 
be regarded simply as suppositions. They will in this view equally 
answer for illustration. 

Palestine has its meteorology, the usual phenomena of which are 
well known. It has its former and latter seasons of the phts- 
rain as yearly occurring. These are facts under the ‘cal keaui. 
natural providence of God. Then under his ordering there is a 
drought and a famine for three years and six months; and then in 
answer to prayer there is, out of season and coming suddenly, a 
mighty rain. These are facts of a supernatural providence. God has 
so interposed within the laws of nature or the order of his natural 
providence as to achieve these supernatural results. Under a 
natural providence sun and moon run their appointed course, and 
* Anaioffil, part i, chap. i. 
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give usl^e orderly measures of day and night. But God so inter* 
poses in the working of his natural providence that the sun stands 
still in Gibeon ^d the moon is stayed in the valley of Ajalon; and 
thus arise the ilicts of a supernatural providence. For the illus- 
tration we need not assume a literal standing still of either sun or 
inoou. A phenomenal staying will answer as well for the Scripture 
account. The limited localization of the facts requires a purely 
phenomenal mode. As such they were easily within the power of 
God, and were the product of his supernatural providence. 

The realm of mind is specially, and chiefly, the sphere of a super- 
iH THK RBALM uatural providence. The human mind possesses the 
oKMiNP. powers of personal agency under a law of freedom. 
God is the author of its powers, with the laws of their action. 
Those laws, together with the providential allotments of life, have 
much to do with our action, even under a law of freedom. We 
must therefore be the subjects of a natural providence. Often there 
are in human life the facts of a supernatural providence. Ahas- 
uerus comes to the throne of Persia. His administration proceeds 
according to the laws of the kingdom. His daily life is employed 
in the exercise of the powers with which he is endowed. So far it 
proceeds in the order of a natural providence. But on a certain night 
the king is strangely sleepless and restless. A divine influence has 
touched the sources of thought and feeling. His mind is put upon 
a process of reflection which it would not have reached in its own 
working. In this new mood he calls for a reading of the chronicles 
of the court. Thus in a crisis of profound interest the king 
discovers the hidden wickedness of Haman — ^which leads to his 
speedy and merited destruction, and to the deliverance of the Jews 
whose utter ruin he had so craftily and cruelly plotted.* Here are 
the facts of a supernatural providence. In his missionary tour 
St. Paul comes to Mysia, intending to go hence into Bithynia. He 
is proceeding upon a plan formed in his own judgment. So far he 
is acting under a natural providence. Here his plan is changed. 
Through an impression of the divine Spirit he goes, not into 
Bithynia, hut into Macedonia.* Here again are the facts of a 
supernatural providence. 

6. The Mode of Providence often Hidden . — The events of a super- 
Bv PIRN AT* providence are as really supernatural as the 

vRAi, BTBNT8 mlracles of Scripture. Miracles, however, have a dis* 
AMDHiRAoiKs. offlce US the credentials of God’s messengers, 

and therefore must have an open manifestation. Providentiai 
events have no such office, and therefore need no such manifesta* 
*lMih.T],TlL 'Aotsxvl, 7-13. 
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tion. They are none the less supernatural on that accounti Any 
divine interposition which modifies the working of a natural force, 
in however slight a measure, is as truly supemataral as all the 
miracles of Moses in Egypt. Any divine influenocfVhich induces 
new movements of thought and feeling, however unconsciously to 
the mind itself, is as really supernatural as the inspiration of Isaiah 
and Paul, as the mission of the Spirit at the Pentecost. But as 
such providence has no office requiring an open manifestation 
it is rarely self-identifying. 

The two modes of providence work in the fullest harmony, but 
because both are without open manifestation the actual 
mode in any given instance is hidden. In marked 
cases, even in great catastrophes, it is not in human mam- 

wisdom to know whether they arise from a natural or a 
supernatural providence. For illustration we recall an event 
already more than thirty years past, but one still living in the 
memory of such as then received its fuller impression. The Arctic, 
freighted with much precious life, sailed from Liverpool for New 
York. Onward she moved, day after day, until she reached the 
Banks of Newfoundland. Meantime a French ship sailed from a 
Canadian port, on a course which brought her to the same Banks, 
and upon a line crossing the path of the Arctic. There was a col- 
lision, and the Arctic quickly perished. It was a fearful catas- 
trophe. Whether this was a natural or a supernatural providence 
only God could know. If we assume the former, then how easy for 
the interposition of the latter I A few seconds earlier or later sail- 
ing j a very slight change of speed ; the turning of a pilot- wheel, 
even to a spoke or two, half an hour before— on any such change 
in the case of either ship they would have safely cleared each 
other. How easy for God to effect such a change through any rul- 
ing mind in the management of either ! Or, if we assume a super- 
natural providence in this memorable event, the means were just as 
ready to the divine hand for its inducement as for its prevention. 
On either view we must recognize a divine providence in such an 
event. Whether a natural or a supernatural providence, the heart 
of God was with the fated Arctic in every league and knot of her 
voyage. This is sure to our faith, however dark the event to our 
reason. Prom our low level we look up as into an investing fog, 
such as covered the scene of this fatal collision. God is in tho 
light, and for him all events are in the light, and he looks down 
upon them with the eye of his own wisdom and love. We know 
that his eye marks the falling sparrow. Nor should we question 
that with an infinitely deeper regard he beheld this fearful event. 
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As the mode of providence is so hidden from our view^ we should 
THi pRopra hastily assume a supernatural interposition in 

iNPKMKCK. bringing about every event which specially concerns 
the interests of men. There is no warrant for such an assumption. 
On the other hand, we are assured that the divine providence, in 
one mode or another, is present in all such events. We are ever 
in the view of God, and under his watchful care. 

VI. Tbuth op a Supbbnatubal Pbovidbncb. 

1. A Truth of Theism . — In a true sense of theism the causal 

ground of finite existences is a personal being, with the essential 
attributes of personality. As a personal being, his agency must 
ever be under a law of freedom. Therefore it must not be fet- 
tered with the laws of either materialism or pantheism. Both sys- 
tems are uttei^y fatalistic. Of course there can be no freedom 
under either. Prom the beginning, and through all its process, 
the course of nature must be absolutely determined, and by the 
blindest necessity. The order of nature must be natural in the 
lowest sense of materialism or pantheism. There can be no varia- 
tion from such absolute determinism. Consistently with sueh 
principles, the supernatural is utterly denied. Agnosticism is 
equally exclusive of freedom, as every system must bo which has 
no place for the divine personality. Theism is the opposite extreme 
PRjsKDOM OF systems. God is a personal being, with the 

THE DirufK freedom of personal agency. Such truths are central 
AGENCY. theism, and to surrender them is to surrender all 

that is most vital in the doctrine. It is not for a personal God to 
fetter himself with a chain of absolute sequence in the processes of 
nature. Ho is free to modify these processes, and in the interest 
of sentient and rational existences must modify them in exceptional 
cases. Without a supernatural providence we sink into the bleak- 
ness of deism, and might as well sink into materialism or panthe- 
ism. Theism is supematuralism. If there is a personal God there 
is a supernatural providence. 

2. A Truth of Moral Government . — There is a moral government 
rover man. The moral consciousness of the race affirms its truth. 
There is in this consciousness a sense of God, of duty, of responsi- 
bility. Por the consciousness of the race God is a supernatural be- 
ing; one who is concerned with human affairs, and in whose regards 
men have a profound interest. With all the crudities of polytheism, 
the elements of such convictions still abide. Duty, however neg- 
lected, is yet confessed to be paramount. Eesponsibility, however 
forgotten or resisted in the interest of present appetence and pleasure. 
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still asserts itself and constrains the confession of its importance. 
With these convictions there is consistently the sense of a snpcrnat* 
ural providence. If they are groundless, the deepest and most imper- 
ative consciousness of. the race is a delusion. If they are grounded 
in truth, as we must rationally think them, there must be a moral 
government, and therefore a supernatural providence. Without 
such a providence all that is real in such a government falls away. 

On the ground of theism there must be a moral government. 
With the Christian conception of God there is, and 

_ _ _ -1 # 1 1 PROVIDENCJE 

there must be, such a government; and with the truth in moral 
of a moral government there must be a supernatural 
providence. It is not to be thought that God, as our moral ruler, 
would leave us wholly to the guidance of conscience and experi- 
ence. If we should except the physical realm from all supernat- 
ural interpositions, we cannot rationally close the moral against 
such agency. A supernatural providence is the requirement and 
complement of a moral government. 

3. A Truth of the Divine Fatherhood , — The religious conscious- 
ness of the race longs for something more than a blind force, even 
though it were omnipotent, back of finite and dependent exist- 
ences. The profoundest reason imperatively requires something 
more. Both require personality in the causal ground of such ex- 
istences. The common religious consciousness, with the deep and 
abiding sense of dependence and need, requires sympathy and love 
in the Creator and Lord of all. Nothing less can satisfy it, or give 
assurance of needed help in the exigencies of life. The assurance 
of sympathy and love is reached in the idea of the divine Father- 
hood. The light of reason leads up to this idea. The doctrine of 
Paul, as delivered to the men of Athens, cannot mean less. Rev- 
elation, opening with the more special view of the power of God, 
advances to the idea of his sympathy and love, and on to that of 
his Fatherhood. The divine Son sets this truth in the clearest, 
divinest light. He came to show us the Father, His mission was 
marvelously fulfilled. He has revealed the Father in the richness 
of his grace and the pathos of his love. The prayer of humanity 
may now begin with Our Father.^' ' 

We found it to be against all rational thinking that God as moral 
ruler over men should leave them, with their profound obligation and 
responsibility, wholly to the guidance of conscience and experience. 
How much less could the heavenly Father so leave his dependent 
and needy children! He must often interpose by an immediate 
agency for their good. The truth of the divine Fatherhood is the 
truth of a supernatural providence. 
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4. A Clear Truth of the Scriptures. — ^Ab we previously pointed 
out, the agency of God in the uniformities of nature is in itself, and 
in distinction from any mere natural force, as strictly supernatural 
as in those special interpositions which modify the course of nat> 
ure and constitute what we distinctively call a supernatural provi- 
dence. The Scriptures are replete with both ideas. However, we 
are here specially concerned with the latter. 

There are many facts of Scripture which can neither be reduced 
U.LU8TRATITK *0 Uniformity of nature nor accounted for by any 
FACTS. known or unknown law of nature. Any such interpre- 
tation is false to the truth and life of the facts. In the history of 
creation, in the life of Enoch, in the call of Abraham, in the segre- 
gation and history of the Hebrews, in the ministry of Moses, in the 
inspiration of prophets, there were interpositions, of the divine 
agency apart from the order of nature, and results above any mere 
law of nature. There is like truth respecting many facts of the 
New Testament. In the birth and life of our Lord, in his lessons 
of truth and miracles of power and grace, in the ministry of his 
apostles, in the now spiritual life through the grace of the Gospel 
and the power of the Spirit, there are again the interpositions of a 
distinctively supernatural agency of God. Theology finds in the 
power of God the sufficient cause of such facts, and in his wisdom 
and grace their sufficient reason. There is no law of thought 
which requires more; certainly none which demands either their 
subjection to natural law or the denial of their reality. Theology 
has no issue with science respecting the roign of law in the realm 
of nature; but regards the demands of science, that the spiritual 
realm, if there be such, shall be subject to the same law, as the 
height of arrogance. Any attempted elimination of the supernat- 
ural from the Scriptures in the interest of theology is at once a 
perversion of the truth and a cowardly surrender to the adversary. 
Theism is supernaturalism. Eevelation is supematuralism. Christ 
himself is supernatural. Every true spiritual life is supernatural. 
We shall hold fast the supernatural in the interest of theology and 
religion. 

It is the clear sense of Scripture that the divine agency in its 

supernatural interpositions reaches beyond the dis- 
BFiw^L™" tinctively spiritual realm into the natural. These in- 
NATURAL stances, however, are neither so frequent nor so radical 

RKAIfMfl ^ ^ * 

as to hinder the interests of science or unsettle the laws 
of our secular life. Still there are real instances of a supernatural 
agency within the lower sphere in the interest of the higher; within 
the lifeless in the interest of the living; vrithin the natural in the 
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interest of the spiritual. It is a rational law, and one ever ob- 
servable in the process of nature, that the lower may be used in 
the service of the higher. Thus the divine agency is supernatu- 
rally operative within, the lower forms of existence in the service of 
the higher. There is no true interpretation of the Scriptures with- 
out the truth of the supernatural. 

5. Providence the Privilege of Prayer . — ^Were there no provi- 
dence with a supernatural agency there could be no place for prayer. 
With the reality of such a providence, prayer is a common privi- 
lege, and the means of blessings not otherwise attainable. Hence 
objections to the efficacy of prayer are mostly the same as those 
urged against a supernatural providence, and so far require no 
separate review. They will bo considered in the proper place. 
However, this may be said now, that all the proofs of a supernat- 
ural providence go to the refutation of these objections. The ref- 
utation is already quite sufficient. 

Prayer is the supplication of the soul, offered up to God for his 
blessing. The forms of need may be many, and the 
answers may vary accordingly, but still with a blessing. 

The presuppositions of prayer are the personality and providence 
of God, his power over natnre and mind, his interested watch-care 
over us, his kindly regard for our good, his gracious readiness to 
help us. The impulse to prayer arises from a sense of dependence 
and need. Beyond this, as the soul enters into the truer religious 
life prayer is imbued with the spirit of worship, is full of praise 
and love. There is the grateful sense of blessings received in an- 
swer to prayer. Hence the deeper ideas of prayer are the same in 
the thanksgiving as in the supplication. 

The instinct for prayer is a part of our religious nature. Wo have 
a religious nature, and one as real and ineradicable as impulskof 
any other intrinsic quality. This is rarely questioned, odrrklioiocs 
Thinkers who deny all supernaturalism in religion 
openly confess this reality.' The logic of religious facts constrains 
this confession. The time when unbelief would banish all religion 
is forever past. Conscience and moral reason, the sense of God and 
duty, of dependence and need, are confessedly characteristic facts 
of our nature. With these facts, there is the instinctive impulse 
to prayer. This impulse must be active in the deeper exigencies 
of experience. The fact has often been exemplified, even with such 
as usually deny all religious faith. In the hour of painful suspense, 
in the presence of calamity, no unbelief can repress this impulse. 

* Spencer ; First Principles ^ pp, 13-15 ; Tyndall : Preface to Belfast Address^ 

Beyenth edition. 
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The sense of Scripture on the question of prayer is very full and 
BIN SB or Prayer is a common duty and privilege.* Prayer 

BCBiPTtTKE ON should be offered for national losings.’ Intercessory 
PRATER. prayer, prayer of one for another, is a requirement of 
the Scriptures.* Our prayer should be with persistence.* The 
help of the Spirit in our prayers is graciously promised.* There are 
many instances of timely and gracious answer to prayer. The 
blessings for which we may pray, and which are in the promised 
answer, are specially of a spiritual nature, but are far from being 
exclusively such. Secular blessings are included with the spiritual. 
God, who commands our prayer and promises the answer, is sov- 
ereign in the natural as in the spiritual realm. Our interests lie in 
both, though chiefly in the latter. Yet profound exigencies arise 
in the former. Both alike are known to our heavenly Father, who 
careth for us in all our wants. Prayer for temporal blessings has a 
divine warrant in the prayer of our Lord : “ Give us this day our 
daily bread.” 

A few words may properly be added for the sake of the truth, and 
CAUTION against fanaticism. Two facts are worthy 

AOAiNBT of special notice. One is that the Jewish theocracy 
FANATICISM, gpecially abounded in secular blessings. So far the 
truth holds, however false the view which denies to that economy 
all outlook beyond the present life. There were rich promises of 
such blessings, and these promises were often fulfllled in answer to 
prayer. We, however, are not warranted in the common expecta- 
tion of answers so full and so openly supernatural under an econ- 
omy BO distinctly spiritual as the Christian in its blessings. The 
other fact is that the initial period of Christianity was specially 
supernatural, miraculous even, and that within the natural realm. 
What thus belonged distinctively to that period can have only a 
qualified application in subsequent ages. For instance, we are not 
warranted to expect the healing of the sick in a manner so openly 
supernatural as in that initial period. Nor have we reason to expect 
instant or even speedy release from bodily ills or other forms of 
trouble simply in answer to prayer. Certainly there should be limit to 
such expectation. Submission to the will of God must always qualify 
our faith in praying for such blessings. There is in the Scriptures 

' Paley : Moral Philosophy, book v, ohap. iii. 

*Matt. vii, 7, 11 ; Luke xxi, 86; Eom. xii, 12; Phil, iv, 6; 1 Thess. 17* 
1 Tim. ii, 8. 

• Psa. cxxii, 6 ; 1 Tim. ii, 1-3. * ^ 

*Exod. xxxii, 11 ; Acts xii, 6 ; Bom. i, 9 ; zv, 30 ; James v, 16. 

* Matt. xzYii 44 ; Luke xviii, 1-8 ; 2 Cor. xii^ 8. * Bom. viii^ 26| 27. 
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the lesson of patience in sufiering. There are promises whose spe> 
cial grace is for such as endtire suffering. These facts „ 

do not bar the privilejp of prayer for temporal blessings, patienc*. 
but should moderate the expectation of supernatural interpositions 
in a manner specially open and manifest. They should teach us the 
lesson of humble submission to the divine will. “ Father, if thou 
be willing, remove this cup from me : nevertheless, not my will, 
but thine, be done.”' How profound is this lesson! With this 
spirit, there is still a wide place for prayer in the seasons of tem- 
poral affliction. God may answer in our deliverance, or in the mit- 
igation of our affliction. Or he may answer us as he answered Paul 
respecting the thorn in the flesh." Our prayer shall not be in vain. 

6. Review of Leading Objections , — A supernatural providence and 
the efficacy of prayer are so linked in principle that the same ob- 
jections are common to both. Any distinction is so slight that it 
may be omitted in the present review. Certain things are alleged 
as the disproof of such a providence. 

The divine perfections are assumed to be the ground of such an 
objection. Wo require some detail in order to a proper ^8 divine 
review of this objection. There are indeed several ob- pkrpkctions. 
jections on the ground of these perfections, as severally viewed. 

One objection is based on the divine immutability. The idea of 
a sup ernatural providen ce, with answers to p raye r, is 
the idea of a temporal agency of God above the order of 
nature. The objection is that such an agency is contradictory to 
the divine immuWbility. There is no issue respecting the truth of 
immutability. ~Ts su^ an agency contradictory to this truth ? An 
affirmative answer must reduce our Christian theism to the baldest 
deism. Whatever the agency of God in the realms of nature and 
mind, it must be exercised through the personal energizing of his 
will. If such a personal providence is consistent with immutabil- 
ity, so are the definite acts of a supernatural providence. Only a 
false sense of immutability can require the same divine action 
toward nations and individuals, whatever the changes of moral 
conduct in them ; the same toward Christian believers, whatever 
the changes of estate with them. A true sense of immutability re- 
quires changes of divine action in adjustment to such changes in 
men. It seems strange that any one who accepts the Scriptures can 
for a moment give place to this objection. 

AnnGipr nbjflctinn ia based on the divino .omniscience. This ob- 
jection is made specially against the efficacy of prayer. God fore- 
knows all things, knows from eternity the state and need of every 
* Luke xzU, 42. * 2 Cor. xU, 7-0. 
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Bonl. Hence prayer is not necessary^ nor can it hare any influence 
upon the divine mind. j^lThese inferences are not war- 
ranted. If it were the office of ]^yer to give informa- 
tion of our wahte, it is surely needless, and must be useless. Prayer 
has no such office. It*^ is required as the proper reli^ous moyement 
of a soul in its dependence and need, and thus hecoffies JiiTmeans 
God’s hlereing. The soul is doubly blest through such a condi- 
tion of the divine blessing. This will further appear. 

Again, ql^fiction to the need and efficacy of prayer is urged 
WISDOM AND on the ground of the vdsdom and goc^ness pf ^d. 
oooDNBss. ijg jg .y^gQ g,jjd good, and, therefore, will give what 
is good without our asking. We appropriate an answer: **This 
objection admits but of one answer, namely, that it may be 
agreeable to perfect wisdom to grant that to our prayers which it 
would not have been agreeable to the same wisdom to have given us 
without praying for. ... A favor granted to prayer may be more 
apt, on that very account, to produce good effects upon the person 
obliged. It may hold in the divine bounty, what experience has 
raised into a proverb in the collation of human benefits, that what 
is obtained without asking is oftentimes received without gratitude. 
It may be consistent with the wisdom of the Deity to withhold his 
favors till they bo asked for, as an expedient to encourage devotion 
in his rational creation, in order thereby to keep up and circulate a 
knowledge and sense of their dependency upon him. Prayer has a 
natural tendency to amend the petitioner himself; and thus to 
bring him within the rules which the wisdom of the Deity has pre- 
scribed to the dispensation of his favors.” ’ 

Some attempt an adjustment of providential events to the order 
NO HioHER of through the mediation of some higher, un- 

LAw OF NAT- known law. Such events would thus stand in harmony 
'’**■ with nature, though above it as known to us. There 

are weighty objections to this view. Such a higher law is the mer- 
est assumption, and therefore useless for the proposed adjustment. 
The weight of the objection to a supernatural providence is tacitly 
conceded, while this hypothetic law brings ho answer. No difficulty 
is obviated or in the least relieved. Further, how could such a law 
of nature be on hand just in the time of need, or wisely minister to 
us in the exigencies of our experience, or make timely answer to our 
prayers ? There is no answer to such questions. Nor can the the- 
ory admit any divine application of the law, for this would be the 
very supematuralism which it assumes to displace. 

^ere is another mode in which it is attempted to place the facts 
’ Palsy : Moral Pkiloaophy, book v, chftp. ii. 
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of proyidence in accord with the order of nature. It is that in the 
original constitution of natnr^Qod provided for the 
foreseen wants and prayers of men. Thus the plan of psotuiom op 
providence is supernatural, but the mode of its minis- 
tries is purely natural. The theory must hold' the reality of natural 
forces. Otherwise God is the only force in nature, and the original 
provisions of his providence must mean simply a determination of 
the modes of his own future agency on the contingency of human 
exigencies and prayers. This, however, is the extremest form of 
supematuralism, and therefore out of all consistency with the 
theory. With the reality of natural forces, the diflSculties of the 
theory become insuperable. It is assumed that such forces act 
with absolute uniformity. This is the principle on which a super- 
natural providence is denied. How, then, can original provision 
be made for answers to future prayers through the agency of 
such forces ? If human actions were a part of the processes of 
nature and subject to the same necessity, such provision might be 
made. With the freedom of human action, it is impossible. The 
forces of nature, which in themselves ever act in accord with their 
own laws, can never turn aside to meet the exigencies of our experi- 
ence or to answer our prayers. This is the work of a supernatural 
providence.' 

The uniformity of nature is often assorted in objection to a super- 
natural providence. So far as this objection is con- uNiroBMiTr 
cemed, such uniformity is simply a question of fact, kator*. 
and therefore must be proved before the objection can be valid. 
The actual uniformity of nature is no a priori truth. The con- 
trary is clearly thinkable and possible. The Author of nature can 
vary the working of its laws, and may often have reason for such 
interposition. Hence the question of an unvaried uniformity re- 
quires proof, just as any other question of fact. It never has been 
proved; nor can it ever be.* It might appear that nature, so far as 
open to our observation, is uniform; but such observation reaches only 
to a small segment of the whole. Further, the causal force is never 
open to sense-perception, and an event which might seem to arise 
from natural forces might in fact arise from the supernatural agency 
of God. Ho could so alter the meteorological conditions in a given 
place that a storm should quickly replace the calm. In such a case 
there would appear only the signs of natural force, but the affirma- 
tion of unvaried uniformity would be false to the deepest truth. It 
might be that the forces of nature are always uniform in 

' Bnolumsn : Modem Atheism, pp. 283-801 ; Mozley : On Miraeles, leot rl 

*Jevoxis: Principles of Science, pp. 149-162, 766. 
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their own working, but an unvaried uniformity would not follow. 
For such a consequence it would still be necessary to prove that 
they are the only forces operative in nature. Of this there is no 
proof. The agency of mind is conclusive of the contrary. Mind 
is an agency above that order of forces of which uniformity is al- 
leged, and often so modifies their working as to vary their results. 
So, there may be, and there is, a divine mind operative within the 
realm of nature, and in a manner to modify the results of mere 
natural force. 

This objection advances beyond the previous ground, and denies 
ABsoLCTK UNI- ^^0 possibility of a supernatural providence. The posi- 
FoRMitr. tion would be valid upon the ground of both material- 
ism and pantheism ; but neither of these theories is verified, and 
so far the position is groundless. As previously pointed out, per- 
sonal mind acting under a law of freedom is an agency above the 
forces of nature, and, in distinction from them, strictly super- 
natural.' This is the disproof of an absolute naturalism. The 
only ground of such a naturalism is atheism; but atheism is not 
proved. If there bo a personal God, a supernatural providence is 
surely possible. So plain a truth must be clear to all minds with 
sufficient intelligence to understand the proposition. John Stuart 
Mill deserved no praise, though he has been praised, for saying that 
if there be a personal God a miracle is possible. Of course it is; 
and the denial of so plain a truth would betoken the most willful 
blindness. The possibility of a miracle is the possibility of a super- 
natural providence through a divine variation of the working of 
natural forces. The truth of theism is the refutation of this objec- 
tion to a supernatural providence. 

It is objected to a supernatural providence that it must prove 
TioLKNCB AND Itsclf & disordorly and disruptive agency within the 
DISRUPTION, order of nature. “Without a disturbance of nat- 
ural law, quite as serious as the stoppage of an eclipse, or the 
rolling of the St. Lawrence up the Falls of Niagara, no act of 
humiliation, individual or national, could call one shower from 
heaven, or deflect toward us a single beam of the sun.” “ Assum- 
ing the efficacy of free prayer to produce changes in external 
nature, it necessarily follows that natural laws are more or less at 
the mercy of man’s volition, and no conclusion founded on the as- 
sumed permanence of those laws would be worthy of confidence.”’ 
These statements are without logical warrant, and are plausible only 
through exaggeration and distortion. The efficacy of prayer does 

^ Bnshnell ; Nature and the Supernatural^ ohap. 11. 

* Tyndall i Fragments of Science^ pp, 863. 
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not subject the course of nature to the caprice of men. Nor is the 
agency of providence subversive of the order of nature. Kepre- 
sontations more false to the sense of a supernatural providence are 
scarcely possible. 

A supernatural providence is the agency of God within the realm 
of his own works. The laws of nature are his own or- 

PRO ^ IDS OR 

dination. His supernatural agency is not the disrup- an obsshlt 
tion of nature, not a suspension of the laws of nature, 
but an interposition which in particular instances produces new 
results. By now adjustments and combinations within the sphere 
of nature we often modify the results, and without any violence or 
disorder. The mechanist so constructs his machinery that its 
movement may bo adjusted to changing conditions. Its higher 
perfection appears in this fact. There is no disorder in the varied 
movement. Wo should not think less of the wisdom of God in 
the constitution and government of nature. As a chemist may 
vary results by new combinations, or an engineer hasten or slacken 
the speed of his train, or a father recast the thought and im- 
pulse of his child, so may God interpose the agency of a super- 
natural providence within the realm of his own creation and gov- 
ernment. 

The miracles of Scripture, just as they stand in the several nar- 
ratives, involve no disruption of the constitution of illcstka- 

nature. A mighty rain in answer to the prayer of ’■‘""s- 

Elijah is phenomenally the same as if arising in the regular course 
of nature, and just as free from violence or disorder. God could 
BO change the local conditions of the atmosphere without any 
change of the laws of nature. Suppose it true that through his 
immediate agency an ax -he ad rose from the bottom of the Jor- 
dan to the surface of the water ; the fact involved no violence or 
disruption of nature. The law of gravitation was not suspended. 
The river did not take to the hills. No mountain trembled or 
toppled. Iron ores remained quiet in their beds. There was no 
reeling of the earth nor falling of the stars. Suppose Elisha had 
recovered the ax-head with a grapple: even more gently and orderly 
did the agency of God lift it to the surface of the water. The word 
of Christ which calms the storm and the sea is no more a disorderly 
agency than the oil which quiets the beating waves. Dietetics 
remain the same after the miraculous feeding of thousands with a 
few loaves and fishes. Tho common laws of life and death are the 
same after the resurrection, of -Lazarus as before it, yea, the very 
same in the insta^ of hi8~fevmscehce. The violence and disrup- 
tion of a supernatural providence u'e the picturings of a distorted 
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imagination, an4 no part of the reality. Nature remains the same 
for science and all the practical interests of life. 

Mind is the chief sphere of a sapematural providence; and there 
iHBTANCB IK iB here the same absence of disorder. The divine agency 
kind. acts upon individual minds, and in a manner accordant 

with the laws of mental action. Personal agency and moral free> 
dom remain complete. It is often the case that one man influences 
the thought and feeling of another, and thus indirectly influences 
his action. In like manner the teacher influences the pupil, the 
parent the child. Here indeed is a law of great potency in human 
life; but so far as it operates in accordance with the laws of per- 
sonal agency it is free from all violence. By an immediate agency 
operative within the mind God can move man’s thoughts and feel- 
ings in like accordance with his mental constitution and personal 
agency, yet so as to induce new forms of action. So orderly is this 
agency of providence within the realm of mind. 

The facts of a supernatural providence differ from miracles in 
ruRTHBR It- their office, and therefore in respect to manifestation. 
tusTRATioNs. It is the special function of the latter to accredit God’s 
messengers of truth; therefore they must be open to sense-percep- 
tion. The former, while no less supernatnral, have no such special 
mission, and therefore require no such manifestation. In accord- 
ance with this fact the end of a supernatural providence may often 
be reached as readily through the laws of mind as through the 
forces of nature. Hence, if it could be determined that events 
which have answered great ends were purely natural within the 
physical realm, it would not follow that there was no supernatural 
agency connected with them. Were the timely storms which de- 
stroyed the invincible Armada the immediate work of God ? Whether 
such or not, a true faim rees the hand of God in the great event. 
There was a simpler and more rational mode of the divine agency 
than in the origination of these storms for the hour; and the recog- 
nition of such an alternative would have been quite as creditable to 
Macaulay as his rather flippant criticism of the popular judgment 
in the case.* Just when the Armada should reach the place of its 
disaster was not the determination of natural law. In the contin- 
gency of human agency its arrival might have been earlier or later. 
How easy for the divine agency, acting upon a few minds, or even 
upon one controlling mind, to hasten or delay the sailing, so that 
the fleet intended for the destruction of England should encounter 
the whelming storms which arose purely in the order of nature! 
Surely the profound interests contingent upon the result justify the 
' History of England, ohap. ix. 
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faitli in Buch a providence. In a few questions Pope embodies the 
objections, whether on philosophic or scientific grounds, to a super- 
natural providence.* Shall God reverse his laws for his favorites ? 
Shall gravitation cease when one may be passing a mountain just 
ready to fall ? The only apparent force of these questions is in the 
false assumption that physical nature is the exclusive sphere of a su- 
pernatural pro^dencc. Then this false assumption is infinitely 
exaggerated in the view that such an interposition of providence 
must be only through a universal suspension of some law of nature. 
We have previously shown the falsity of this view. A man stays a 
falling rock till his imperiled friend escapes ; but surely he does not 
repeal the law of gravitation. It suffices that, for the time, he 
counterworks its force in the impending rock. What man so does 
God may do. But, as previously pointed out, there is still a sim- 
pler mode of the divine agency in any such case. God can accom- 
plish his pleasure through the laws ojf mind.® 

The question of so much evil in human life must arise in connec- 
tion with several points in the course of theological magnitudk 

discussion. Only a theodicy could fully dispose of its o** 

perplexities. That there is a theodicy we have no doubt; but we 
are quite as sure that for us it is an impossible attainment. While 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of God^s throne, 
clouds and darkness are round about him.® With these facts be- 
fore us, a few words may hero suffice. 

There is no solution of the question in the principle of Optimism 
— that the universe, and therefore the world as a part ,^0 solution 
of it, is the best that could be created. The principle optimism. 
must be a deduction from the absolute righteousness of God as its 
only possible ground. The issue is thus closed against all objec- 
tions arising from the magnitude of evil, but only by the assumpr 
tion of the righteousness against which they are urged. There is 
no light for our understanding in such dialectics. For such illu- 
mination we would require not only the primary truth of an 
absolute divine righteousness, but also a comprehension of the pres- 
ent world as the best possible. Wo have no such power; and any 
attempt to solve the perplexities of sin and suffering in such a 
mode is but a vain endeavor. It is far better not to attempt the 
impossible. For our understanding, human ills do perplex the 
question of a supernatural providence. The righteousness of God, 
clearly manifest despite these ills, is the vindication of his providence 
for our faith. This is the utmost attainment for the present life. 

* JStSsay on Man, * McCosli : The Divine Oovemment, pp. 182, 183. 

*PBa. zovii, 2. 
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life is a moral probation. This is the paramount fact of our 
un A PROBA- present existence, the fact in which our deepest inter- 
tioN. eats center. The ministries of a supernatural provi- 

dence must be in adjustment to such a probation. It does not 
follow that freedom from all present evil is a requirement of its 
offices. Sin is a possibility of such probation, and has become act- 
ual. This is the source of human ills. With the fact of sin and 
its attendant ills, our moral probation still remains, with its pro- 
found contingencies. Providence must deal with us in view of all 
these facts. Our highest good must be its aim. What shall be its 
method? We dare not say that its wisest method is in the preven- 
tion of all present suffering, or in its reduction to the smallest pos- 
sible measure. Our moral interests are paramount; and it may be 
the case, and no doubt is, that the wiser method of providence in 
their favor is in the permission and use of present suffering. What 
seems to us an evil may be a good. We rashly assume a knowledge 
of what would bo the wisest ministries of providence, and thus in- 
volve ourselves in perplexity and doubt. A little child knows not 
its own interests, and therefore knows not the wisest parental treat- 
ment. No more can we know what measures and ministries of 
providence shall best accord with its wisdom. 

With the deepest mystery of suffering, what would be gained by 
MO GAIN IN denial of a supernatural providence? The denial 

AiHKisM. would not lessen the ills of life, but would deprive us 
of the divinest inspiration of trust and patience and hope. God 
would no longer be for the soul an assured “ refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble.” ' From the persuasion of a snper- 
natirral providence springs the heroism of faith. With this truth, 
Paul could say, even in the deepest trouble, and with the pro- 
foundest sense of security, “ I know whom I have believed;”* and 
Job could say, “ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.”’ If 
we read with the Revised Version, “Yet will I wait for him,” the 
sense appears little changed, especially in view of the context. Such 
a faith is the strength of the soul, and the formative power of the 
noblest life. 

The ills of life, however, are not all in utter darkness. When 
punitive they have an explanation in the demerit of sin, and no 
ground of complaint remains. Often afflictions have 
80MB LIGHT. ^ disciplinary office, and are ministries of love. We 
need their correcting and restraining force, and are the better for 
their patient endurance. Thus the chastenings of the heavenly 
Father proceed from his love, with the aim of our highest good. 

• Psa. xlvi, 1. * 3 Tim. i, 13. ’ Job xiii, 15. 
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Thongli for the present grievous, and not joyous, they are fruitful 
of righteousness.’ This whole lesson on the ministry of suffering 
is replete with the deepest truth. If such afflictions fail of 
their proper results, the fault is our own. We may pervert 
them just as we may pervert the most direct blessings of life. 
It suffices for the vindication of providence, that they are 
wisely and graciously intended as the means of our greatest good. 
When rightly endured their fruitage is in blessedness. ‘‘Be- 
hold, we count them happy which endure. Ye have heard of 
the patience of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord; that 
the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy.”’ In the in- 
stances of Abraham, and Joseph, and Moses, and Daniel, and 
Paul, life is tested in the furnace of affliction, and the gold is only 
the purer for the trial. In addition to their own personal good, 
how valuable the lesson of their patience and piety! That lesson 
has been the inspiration of many a true soul. Nor have all the 
passing centuries exhausted its helpful influence. It is still work- 
ing for good, and will continue so to work through all the coming 
centuries. 

For Christian thought the truth of a supernatural providence 
stands in the clear light of the cross. This is the great „ „ „ 
fact of such a providence in behalf of the world and Christian 
the interests of moral government. It is the crown- rAiTn. 
ing fact of blessing tlirough suffering; of blessing for the many 
through the suffering of the One. It is replete and radiant with 
the divine wisdom and love. In it center the divinest moral truths. 
There is no murmur upon the lips of Christ, as against a dark and 
affictive providence, that he should so suffer for the good of oth- 
ers. In the presence of the cross there should be with us no mur- 
murings against the ills of life, no doubt of a good providence over 
us, but patience and faith, and the inspiration of the truest, best 
life. 

* Heb. xii, 6-11. * Jm. v, 11. 

General reference. — Sherlock; On Providence; Young: The Providewie of 
Qod Displayed; Flavel : Divine Conduct, or the Mystery of Providence; Croly ; 
Divine Providence ; Filkington: Doctrine of Providence; Proolns: Essay on 
Providence ; Wood: Works, lects. xlii-xlv; Hodge; Systematic Theoloffy, vol. 
i, part i, chap, xi ; Knapp : Christian Theology, secs. 67-73 ; McCosh : The 
PHvine Oovemment, book il ; Domer : System of Christian Doctrine, vol. ii, 
pp. 44-62; Sbedd: Dogmatic Theology, Theology, chap, viii; Van Ooeterzee: 
Christian Dogmatics, secs, lix-lxiv ; Smith ; System of Christian Theology, pp. 
102-114 ; Strong : Systematic Theology, pp. 202-220. 
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ANTHROl^OLOGY. 


The one term, anthropology, has both a theological and a scien- 
tific use. Theological anthropology deals with the facts of man^s 
moral and religious constitution and history as related to Christian 
doctrine, while scientific anthropology deals with hisspecilical char- 
acteristics. However, in the latter case there arc wide variations. 
With naturalists anthi'opology means the natural history of the 
race. Witli German 2)hilosophers the term is so broadened as to 
include psychology, sociology, and ethics, together with anatomy 
and physiology.* Hence in works with the common title of an- 
thropology there is a great difference in the range of topics. In the 
wider range some things are included which belong also to theology. 
However, enough difference still remains for the division into a 
scientific and a theological anthropology. # 

It should be noted that this distinction simjjiJ/ differentiates 
topics, not methods of treatment. It is not meant that the treat- 
ment of scientific anthropology is any more scientific than the 
treatment of theological anthropology. 

In a philosophy of religion all the facts which concern the moral 
and religious constitution and history of man might ^^thropo- 
properly be called anthropological. This would greatly logical doc- 
broaden the term, as we found it broadened in the sci- 
entific sphere. In an evangelical theology, however, the view of 
anthropology is largely determined by its relation to the mediation 
of Christ. Man is thus viewed as in need of redemption and salva- 
tion. This need arises from the fact of sin, or the common sinful 
state of man. This state is the chief question of doctrinal an- 
thropology. It is, in accordance with theological formulation, the 
doctrine of sin. But a proper treatment of this doctrine requires a 
previous treatment of primitive man, his probation and fall, and 
the consequence of that moral lapse to the race. With this ques- 
tion of consequence the furthU* question of our relation to the 
Adamic probation arises — whether it was such as to involve us in 
the guilt and punishment of Adames sin. There is still a further 
’ Ejauth-Fleming : Vocabulary of the FhUoeo^ieal SoUncee^ Anthropology. 
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question — whether the common native depravity, as consequent to 
the Adamic fall, has in itself the detBSTfTdf sin. We have thus 
indicated, in a summary way, the leading questions of anthropology 
in a system of Christian doctrine. In their discussion they will 
appear in their proper order, andVith more exact formulation. 

These questions are not simply of speculative interest, or merely 
CARDJHAL IN incidental to a system of Christian theology, but in- 
tHEotoQT. trinsic and determining. In any system, whether 
evangelical or rationalistic, the anthropology and soteriology must 
be in scientific accordance. If we start from the side of anthropol- 
ogy, our soteriology must follow accordingly. If we proceed in the 
reverse order, a like consequence must follow for our anthropology. 
If our present state is the same as our primitive state, if there is no 
moral lapse of the race, and no common native depravity, there 
can be no need of a redemptive mediation in Christ, nor of regen- 
eration through the agency of the Holy Spirit. To allege any such 
necessity is to assume an original constitution of man in a state 
of moral evil and ruin. No theory of Christianity can rationally 
admit such an implication. With a moral lapse of the race and a 
common native depravity, we need the redemptive mediation of 
Christ, and the offices of the Holy Spirit in our regeneration and 
spiritual life. 4^ For the reality of these facts we require the divinity 
of the Christ the personality and divinity of the Holy Spirit. 
With these trunis we require the truth of the divine Trinity. On 
a denial of the primitive lapse and moral ruin of the race, all these 
great truths may be dismissed. They can have no proper place in 
theology. So intrinsic and determining is the doctrine of anthro- 
pology in a system of Christian theology. “ Original sin is the 
foundation upon which we must build the teaching of Christian 
theology. This universal evil is the primary fact, the leading 
truth whence the science takes its departure; and it is this which 
forms the peculiar distinction of theology from sciences which 
work their own advancement by the powers of reason.” ' 


CHAPTER I. 

PBaiilMPTABY QUBSTIOBS. 

The origin of man, the time of his origin, and the unity of the 
fac e are open questions of scienc^P^and, with the wide study of an- 
thropology, could not fail to be brought into scientific treatment. 
These same questions are also related, more or less intimately, to 

’ Melanehthon. 
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theological anthropology. Instances of divergence in scientific and 
doctrinal opinion are not to be thought strange. With the extreme 
views of some scientists, certain, points of issue arise, more espe- 
cially respecting the origin of man and the time of his origin. On 
the side of revelation these questions specially concern the offices 
of exegesis and apologetics; yet they are so related to systematic 
theology that we cannot pass them without some notice* A sum- 
mary treatment will suffice. 

1. The Origik of Man. 

1. In Theories of Evolution . — Theories of evolution widely dif- 
fer in the account whicli they give of the origin and progress of 
life in its manifold forms. The variations range from a material- 
istic ground up to a form held to be consistent with biblical theism. 
With this wide range of theories, and with the marked charac- 
teristics of man which differentiate him from all other forms of 
organic being, evolutionists specially differ respecting his origin. 
We may notice three views. 

First, then, there is the theory which is purely materialistic and 
atheistic in its principles. Matter is the only real be- the atheistic 
ing, and is eternal. Primordially, it existed in the theory. 
condition of a vastly diffused fire-mist. The inception of evolu- 
tion was from the nature of matter in such a state. Such was 
the beginning. The whole process has been equally naturalistic. 
There is no other force than such as in some way belongs to mat- 
ter. Man is the product of this force, not immediately in the 
order of sequence, but none the less really; for, according to this 
doctrine of evolution, all the force ever operative in the universe 
existed potentially in the original fire-mist. Such is the origin 
of man in this theory. He is the outcome of a long process in 
the ascending scale of evolution, but none the less a product of 
mere material force. There is such a theory of evolution. Its ad- 
vocates are not the many, yet it has its representative names. We 
have no occasion again to controvert the theory. 

Another theory admits the interposition of a divine agency, but 
only in a very restricted measure. Originally Mr. Dar- the thewtio 
win attributed the inception of living orders to such an theory. 
agency. But the primary endowment of one or, at most, a^ew simple 
forms with life is with him the sum of that agency. There is no di- 
vine inteipos^ion at any other pqint. From this inception the whole 
process of evolution is purely naturalistic. Man is the outcome of 
this process. His origin is the same and one with the lowest forms 
of life. There is no provision for any essential distinction of mind. 
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In a third view, God was not only operative in the inception of 
life^but has continued his agency through the whole process of 
evolution. Some regt^d evolution simply as the method of his 
creative work. Hence in the evolution of new species mere natural 
force is replaced by the divine agency. Special account is made 
of this agency in the evolution of man. From this point, however, 
opinions may widely diverge. The divergence is into different 
views of the nature of man. There may be no profound distinction 
between his physical dnd mental natures. Mind itself may be re- 
garded as a product of evolution, and without any essential distinc- 
tion from the body. With others there is a profound distinction 
between the tw.Qj and, while the body is an evolution, the mind is 
an immediate creation of God. 

2. In the Sense of Scripture . — We turn to the sacred narratives 
of man’s creation for the Scripture sense of his origin. The whole 
account is given in comparatively few words. “ And God said. 
Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.” ’ In these 
B I V I N * words, with their connection, a few facts are specially 

AGENCY IN noteworthy. In the process of this narrative we have 
CREATION. several phrases, “ Let there bo; ” “ Let the earth 

bring forth; ” “ Let the waters bring forth.” ’ These words sig- 
nify the divine energizing in the work of creation. Any interpre- 
tation which limits the sense to an agency of nature is utterly false 
to the deepev truth. “ The earth ” and “ the waters ” mean the 
fields of the divine agency rather than any creative agency of their 
own. While these forms of expression are entirely consistent with 
the use of secondary causes in the method of creation, they never 
can be interpreted satisfactorily without the divine agency. 

There is a notable change in the form of words respecting the 

creation of man. He is the last in the successive or- 

INAL CREA- ders^ and the crown of the whole. There is a change 
in the divine procedure; no longer an immediate word 
of creative energy, but deliberation, preparatory counsel; “Let us 
make man.” The truth of the Trinity, implicit in these words, 
becomes explicit as we read them in the light of the more perfect 
revelation. The grade of man in the scale of creation is marked 
with the deepest emphasis: “ Let us make man in our image, after 
our likedlBs.” All the deep meaning of those words is not for 
present inquiry. Their most open sense places man above all other 
orders as a spiritual, personal b^g. We read the|Bame meaning 
in the dominion assigned him over all other orders.' He was 
created in the likeness of Gqd to this end, and with qualification 
> Gen. i, 26. * Gen. i, 8, 11, 20. * Gen. I, 26, 28. 
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for this headship. These facts place the origin of man in an imme- 
diate divine creation.* 

In the second narrative of man’s creation we read: “And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and thb skoond 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man narrative. 
became a living, soul.” ’ There is no contradiction, not even dis- 
crepancy, between these two narratives. The second is more spe- 
cific respecting a few facts, but in entire consistency with the more 
general account. In the second there is a distinction of soul and 
body. Even without this second narrative, the same distinction 
would have been read into the first. Otherwise, the body rather 
than the soul would have been omitted from the meaning, because, 
without the latter, in no proper sense could man be the image of 
God. The formation of the body from the dust of the ground, tr 
out of existing material, is also a more specific fact of the second 
narrative. With only the first narrative, such would have been the 
more rational inference. So consistent are the two respecting this 
fact. Again, in the first narrative we learn that God created man 
male and female; but only the general fact is stated.® Then in the 
second the specific manner of woman’s creation is given.’ Thus 
through and through tlie two narratives are in full accord. Man 
is still so distinct from all other orders that we must assign his 
origin to an original creation. 

3. Relation of the Question to Theology . — With a purely natu- 
ralistic evolution, and inclusive of man as of all lower orders, no 
place remains for a theological anthropology or for any form of 
theology. Outright materialism is tlio only ground of such an 
evolution; and outright materialism is outright atheism. With 
atheism, atheology. 

The second theory, which admits a divine agency in the incep- 
tion of life, but finds no place for that agency in the whole 
process of evolution, not even in the origin of man, leaves no 
ground for a doctrinal anthropology as related to other cen- 
tral doctrines of Christianity. Man remains thoroughly im- 
plicated in the course of nature. Indeed, he is but a part of 
nature, down in the dead level of the whole, and without any 
essential distinction in himself. The theory pushes God so far 
from the course of nature, and so utterly away from man, lhat for 
religion and theology it is practically atheistic. No theory of 
evolution whic^ denies an immediate and transcendent agency 

* Maodonald : Creation and the Fall, pp. 887-201 ; Laidiftw : BibU Doctrine 
of Mom, pp. 877-879. 

• Gen. U, 7. * Gen. i, 27. ’ Gen. ii, 21, 2a 
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of God in the origin of man can be consistent with Ohristian 
geology. 

The third form of evolution, which excepts the mind from the 
process of nature and accounts its origin to the tran* 
oo/sfsTKNT scendent agency of God, stands in a very different re- 
wiTH TH*-. lation to theology. The evolution of man in his phys- 
oLoor. iological constitution, if established as a truth, would 
raise new questions of exegesis, but would not unsettle the grounds 
of Christian doctrine. Some theologians and expositors, with 
thorough loyalty to the Scriptures, hold this view. The position is 
that, while the Scriptures account the origin of the human species, 
even in its physical constitution, to the divine agency, they leave it 
an open question whether the method of that agency was by a me- 
diate or immediate creation. Whether God formed the body of 
primitive man immediately from the ground or mediately through 
a long process of genetic derivation does not in itself affect 
either his complete constitution as man or his place in Scripture, 
as related to theological anthropology. 

The modem hypothesis of evolution should cause no alarm for 
THKOLOOT NOT Christian theology. Evolution itself is as yet a mere 
IN piRit. hypothesis, unverified as a theory. A purely natural- 
istic evolution is not only unproved, but in the very nature of the 
case is unprovable. With the evolution of the human body, the 
human mind would still stand apart from the physical process, with 
the only account of its origin in the creative agency of God. 
There is no urgency for haste in making terms with modem evolu- 
tion. It is only an hypothetic stracture, without the substance of a 
science. With limitless assumption and dogmatism, it lacks the 
material for the foundation of a science. There must be long wait- 
ing for the superstracture. The evolution of the human race is 
wholly without proof, and the sheerest assumption. There is the 
broad margin between man and the highest order below him — con- 
fessedly too broad for crossing by a single transition in the process 
of evolution. All search for connecting links is utterly fmitless. 
That broad margin remains without the slightest token of succes- 
sive stages in the transition across to man. The Bible account of 
his origin in the creative agency of God remains, and will remain, 
the only rational account. The grounds of a theological anthro- 
pology remain secure. 

II. Time of Man’s Obioin. '' 

The question of the antiquity of man could not fail of prom- 
inence in the discussions of modem science. As students of nature 
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trace the marks of change in the spheres of cosmogony, geology, 
zoology, archaeology, the question of time must con- intbrbst or 
stantly arise. The division of geology into periods qowition. 
keeps the question ever present in that study. Period will be com- 
pared with period in respect to length of duration. A fuller knowl- 
edge of nature is possible only with some insight into the measures 
of time occupied in the processes of change. This question, so con- 
stantly present, could not fail of special interest in its application 
to man. Even for the extremest evolutionist his appearance must 
have an interest above every other event in the course of nature. 
Very naturally, therefore, the signs of his presence have been care- 
fully traced, and deeply studied in connection with such other facts 
as might be helpful toward a proximate measurement of his time in 
the natural history of the world. 

Scientists are agreed that, of all living orders in the world’s his- 
tory, man came last. They are equally agreed that his wiour dif- 
origin is comparatively recent. But a comparative «wsoxww8. 
recency in geological time may be very long ago — so long as to 
dwarf the centuries of biblical chronology into mere hours. Such 
measurements are made. An issue thus arises, for the thorough 
discussion of which only a large volume would answer. Wo can do 
little more than state the question. It may be said here that these 
measurements of man’s time on earth vary almost infinitely, and 
that this fact denies to scientists infallibility on the question. 
Not only are they at such variance, but some measure a time in no 
serious issue with biblical chronology, on a permissible extension 
of its centuries. 

1. In the View of Biblical Chronology , — It is well known that 
biblical chronology remains, as it ever has been, an bocibini 
open question. Individuals may have been very posi- or bibucal - 
tive respecting the exact years of the great epochal 
events in the world’s history, but there is no common concurrence 
in such a view. The proWndest students of the question find 
different measures of time, not varying so widely as between 
scientists, yet sufficiently to be of value in the adjustment of the 
seeming issue with facts of science. The leading views are well 
known and easily stated. The origin of man preceded the advent 
of our Lord by 4,004 years, as reckoned by Usher on the ground of 
the Hebrew Scriptures; by 5,411 years, as reckoned by Hales on the 
ground of the Septua^nt Version. Here is a margin of 1,407 years, 
which might cover many facts of science respecting the presence 
of man in the world, and bring them into harmony with biblical 
chronology. The acceptance of this reckoning requires no cunning 
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device. While through the Vulgate Version the shorter period 
gained ascendency in the Western Church, in the Eastern the 
longer period prevailed. With the whole Church it has been quite 
as common; and, while a lower estimate than that of Usher has 
rarely been made, a longer reckoning than that of Hales has not 
been rare. 

The uncertainty of biblical chronology is of special value in its 
UNCERTAINTY adjustmont to the reasonable claims of science respect- 
OF THE DATA, jj^g mau^s origiu. That uncertainty is no 

recent assumption, no mere device which the exigency of an issue 
with science has forced upon biblical chronologists, but has long 
been felt and openly expressed. The many different and widely 
varying results of the most careful reckoning witness to the un- 
certainty of the data upon which that reckoning proceeds. The 
tables of genealogy are the chief data in the case, and their aim is 
to trace the lines of descent, not to mark the succession of years. 
Hence the line of connection is not always traced immediately from 
father to son, but often the transition is to a descendant several 
generations later — which answers just as well for the ruling pur- 
pose, however it may perplex the question of time. ^^Thus in 
Gen. xlvi, 18, after recording the sons of Zilpa, her grandsons and 
her great-grandsons, tlic writer adds, ^ These are the sons of Zilpa, 
. . . and these she bare unto Jacob, even sixteen souls. ^ The same 
thing recurs in the case of Bilha, verse 25, ^ she bare these unto 
Jacob: all the souls were seven.^ Compare verses 15, 22. No 
one can pretend that the author of this register did not use the 
term understandingly of descendants beyond the first generation. 
In like’manner, according to Matt, i, 11, Josias begat his grandson 
Jechonias, and verse 8, Joram begat his great-grandson Ozias. 
And in Gen. x, 15-18, Canaan, the grandson of Noah, is said to 
have begotten several whole nations, the Jebusite, the Amorite, the 
Qirgasite, the Hivite, etc. Nothing can'%e plainer, therefore, than 
that, in the usage of the Bible, ^to bear ^ and ^ to beget ^ are used in a 
wide sense to indicate descent, without restricting this to the im- 
mediate offspring. ’ It would be easy to give many other instances 
of a like presentation of facts. Such facts justify the prevalent 
uncertainty respecting biblical chronology. Jiideed, the tables 
which furnish the chief data for its construction are purely gen- 
ealogical, and in no proper sens( chronological. With such uncer- 
tainty of data, no biblical chronologj can have either fixed limits 
or doctrinal claim. It follows that the usual reckoning may be so 

* Green ; The Pentateuch Vindicated from the Aspersions of Bishop Colenso^ 

p. 182 . 
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extended as to meet any reasonable requirement of scientific facts 
respecting the time of man’s origin, witliout the perversion of any 
part of Scripture or the violation of any law of hermeneutics. 
Such are the views of theologians thoroughly orthodox in creed and 
most loyal to the Scriptures.* 

2. Scietiiific Claim of a High Antiquity , — While scientists are 
agreed that man is the latest of living orders, and com- vikws ok soi- 
parativcly very recent, there is with them a wide range kxtists. 
of opinion respecting the time of his origin. Many are agreed in 
assigning him a high antiquity. However, beyond this point of 
agreement the range is from a comparatively moderate reckoning, 
say 100,000 years, up to millions, and even hundreds of millions. 
Figures, however, are rarely given, but alleged facts are assumed 
to measure vast ages. Lyell thinks he can trace the signs of man’s 
existence up to the post-pliocene era, and anticipates 
the finding of his remains in the pliocene period.’ 

Only an inimenS'&^ reach of time can carry us back to that period. 
Again, he thinks that the facts of geology point distinctly to the 
vast antiquity of paleolithic man.” ’ After a review of some of 
the evidences of man’s antiquity Huxley puts the 

• ^ ^ */ A nUXXiEY* 

question of time thus : Where, then, must wo look 
for primitive man ? Was the oldest Homo sajyiens pliocene or 
miocene, or yet more ancient? ” * Without the yet more ancient,” 
he had already gone back into the midst of the tertiary period. 
By so much docs he transcend Lyell. On the truth of evolution 
Huxley is sure that ^^we must extend by long epochs the most lib- 
eral estimate that has yet been made of the antiquity of man.” Sir 
John Lubbock is quite up with Lyell ; indeed, we may say, quite 
up with Huxley. The relative facts of geology ^^im- 

• . 1 ^ ■ jt LUBUOClv* 

press us with a vague and overpowering sense of an- 
tiquity. . . . But it may be doubted whether even geologists yet 
realize the great antiqui|y of our race.’^^ Lubbock believes in 
miocene man, but rather as an implication of evolution than from 
any discovered sign of his presence in that ancient geologic age/ 
Wallace is comparatively very moderate, but reaches out 
for a long time. We can with tolerable certainty affirm 
that man must have inhabited the earth a thousand centuries ago, 
but we cannot assert that he positively did not exist, or that there 


* Hodge : Systematic Theology ^ vol. ii, pp. 40, 41 ; Pope : Christian Theology^ 
vol. i, pp. 319, 434 ; Strong : Systematic Theology^ p. 106. 

^Antiquity o/Man, p. 399. ^Principles of Geology y vol. ii, p. 570. 

* Man’s Pioce in Nature, p. 184. * Lubbock : Prehistoric limes, p. 419. 

•Ibid., p. 433. 
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is any good evidence against his having existed^ for a period of ten 
thousand centuries.”' We have given a few instances. Many 
scientists of like views might be added to the list. 

3. Review of Alleged Proofs . — The sources of evidence for a high 
antiquity of man are well defined, and appear with much uniform- 
ity in the fuller treatment of the question. However, the treat- 
ment is often partial, when the evidence from only a few sources, 
perhaps from only one, is adduced. This is the method of Huxley, 
who treats the question simply in view of fossil remains of man, 
particularly of fossil skulls.’ A summary of the sources of evidence 
in a comprehensive treatment is given by Southall,’ and also by the 
Duke of Argyll.* These summaries, while varying in words, are 
much the same in their facts. The comprehensive discussions of 
the question by Sir Charles Lyell ‘ and Sir John Lubbock ' are sub- 
stantially in the method of these classifications. 

We may state the evidences of a hi|[h antiquity of man in the 
BUMMARv or following order ; 1 . History, with s^tecial reference to 
PBoore. tjie antiquity of nations. 3.,., Archaeology, including 
many forms of fact which show the early presence and agency of 
man. 3. Geology, with special reference to drift deposits. 4. Lan- 
guage — the time necessary for its growth and inultiplieation into so 
many forms. 5. The distinction of races in color and feature. Our 
brief review cannot fully adhere to this order. 

The evidence from history centers in the proof of an early exist- 
ence of separate nations or kingdoms. Contemporary 

HISTORY ^ X •r 

with the earliest history of Abraham, twenty centuries 
before the Christian era, Chaldea and Egypt appear as strong and 
flourishing kingdoms. Kings with separate realms are alret^y 
numerous, mostly with small domintc||i, but some perhaps, as ap- 
peared a little later in the case of Chedoftlaomer, king of Elam, 
with broad sway. So much may fairly be^^hered from the Script- 
ures. ' The evidence of hlfetory and archas^ogy seems conclusive that 
in the time of Abraham Egypt was a strong kingdom, with a high 
form of civilization. Such a kingdom could not the growth of 
a few years ; and we may add an antecedent history of from five to 
seven centuries. Renouf would add many njore,' but the number 
zwmed will suffice. There were other kingdoms and civilizations, 
the Babylonian, Persian, Indian, and Chinese, ^f about the same 
antiquity. They also came into history about the time of Abraham, 

’ On Natural Selection, p. 303. ' Man’s Pkuse in Nature, p. 140. 

• Hie Beeent Origin of Man, p, 86. * Primeval Man, pp. 76-78, 

* AnMqyMg of Mem, • Prehistorie Times. 

^Q«n. zi-ziv. * The Bellgton of AMete/nt Egypt, lexA.iL 
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but, with Egypt, required previous centuries of growth. “ So far, 
then, we have the light of history shining with comparative clear- 
ness over a period of two thousand years before the Christian era. 
Beyond that we have a twilight tract of time which may be roughly 
estimated at seven hundred years — a period of time lying in the 
dawn of history, at the very beginning of which we can dimly see 
that there were already kings and princes on the earth.”' 

It thus appears that history, with its clear implications, carries 
the existence of distinct nations back to the time of the results or 
flood — as that time is usually reckoned. We have three history. 
alternatives : either a narrow limitation of the flood, or a plurality 
of human origins, or an extension of our biblical chronology ante- 
rior to the call of Abraham. No sufficient limitation of the flood 
is permissible. If consistently with the Scriptures we might in this 
mode account for the existence of the distant nations of India and 
China, wo could not so account for the equally early, rather earlier, 
nations in the rejgions of file Tigris and the Euphrates. These 
regions could not hav^ escaped the flood. A plurality of human 
origins is contrary to the Scriptures and to the facts of science, and 
inconsistent with the deepest truths of Christian theology. The 
third alternative may bo accepted without the slightest hesitation. 
There is no fixed chronology of the Scriptures before the time of 
Abraham. Hence there is nothing against the addition of all the 
time — say two or three thousand years — which the facts of human 
history may require. 

Many facts adduced in evidence of a high antiquity of man may 
be grouped under the heads of archaeology and geology. ARCH.«otooY 
jfn some classifieations the two terms represent distinct aiwl okoloot. 
sets of facts. The distinc^n, however, is but slight, and may be 
omitted in our brief disoussion. Under these headings we have 
several classes of factay^d many particulars of each class — alto- 
gether too many for ^i^ent notice. may name as classes — 
megalithic structures and tumuli ; lake-dwellings ; shell-mounds ; 
peat-bogs ; bone-caves ; drift-deposits. The point of the argument 
in each is tha^ the remains of man and the products of his agency 
appear in conditions which prove his high antiquity.* This argu- 
ment is fully elabov^d by the authors named. ^ 

We shall give a^ery brief reply in the words of an eminent sci- 
entist. "Thq calottlations of long time based on the gravels of 
the Somme, on the cone of the Tinifere, on the ^peat-bogs of 

* Argyll : Primeml Man, p. 95. 

* Lubbock: Prehistoric Times; Lyell: Antiquity of Man ; Jeffries; Natural 
BXstory qf the Human Races; Quatrefages t The Human Sfpeoies, pp. 129-158. 
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France and Denmark, on certain caTi|m depoaits, hare all been 
Bkown to be more or less at fault; and possibly none of these 
reach farther back than six or seven thousand years which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Andrews,* have elapsed since the close of the bowldei’^ 
clay deposits in America. . . . Let us look at a few facts. 
ooH* 09 TH* Much use has been made of the ' cone * or delta of the 
niniitK. Tinifire, on the eastern side of the Lake of Geneva, as an 
illustration of the duration of the modem period. This little stream 
has deposited at its mouth a mass of dSbris carried down from the 
hills. This being cut through by a railway, is found to contain 
Boman remains to a depth of four feet, bronze implements to a 
depth of ten feet, stone implements to a depth of nineteen feet. The 
deposit ceased about three hundred years ago, and, calculating 
1,300 to 1,500 years for the Roman period, we should have 7,000 
to 10,000 years as the age of the cone. But before the formation 
of the present cone another had bee||. formed twelve times as 
large. Thus for the two cones together a duration of more than 
90,000 years is claimed. It appears, however, that this calculation 
has been made irrespective of two essential elements in the question. 
No allowance has been made for the fact that the inner layers of 
a cone are necessarily smaller man the outer ; nor for the further 
fact that the older cone belongs to a distinct time (the pluvial age 
already referred to), when the rainfall was much larger, and the 
transporting power of the torrent greater in proportion. Making 
allowance for these conditions, the age of the newer cone, that 
holding human remains, falls between 4,000 and 5,000 years. The 
ABBETiLu peat-bed of Abbeville, in the north of France, has grown 
PEAT-BKD.|^ at the rate of one and a half or two indms in a century. 
Being twenty-six foot in thickness, th©.itime occupied in its growth 
must have amounted to 30,000 years ; and ^et it is probably newer 
than some of the gravels on the same river .^containing flint imple- 
ments. But the composition of the Abbeville peat shows that it is 
a forest peat, and the erect stems preserved in it prove that in the 
first insl^co it must have grown at the rate of about, three feet in a 
century, and after the destruction of the forest its rate of increase 
down to the present time diminished rapidly almost to nothing. 

age is thus reduced to perhaps less than 4000 years. In 1865 
GRAVELS ov I bad an opportunity to examine the now celebrated 
81 . ACHKUL. gavels of St. Acheul, on the Somifie, by some supposed 
to go back tb a very ancient period. With the papers of Prestwick 
and other able observers in my hand, I could conclude merely that 
the undisturbed gravels were older than the Boman period, but how 
^Transaotions, Chicago Academ 7 , 1871. 
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much older only detailed topographical surveys could prove ; and 
that taking into account the probabilities of a different level of the 
land, a wooded condition of the country, a greater rainfall, and a 
glacial filling of the Somme valley with clay and stones subsequently 
cut out by running water, the gravels could scarcely be older than 
the Abbeville peat. . . . Taylor * and Andrews have, however, I 
think, subsequently shown that my impressions were correct. 

In like maimer, I fail to perceive — and I think all American 
geologists acquainted with the prehistoric monuments sundry other 
of the western continent must agree with me — any evi- 
dence of great antiquity in the caves of Belgium and England, the 
kitchen-middens of Denmark, the rock-shelters of France, the 
lake-habitations of Switzerland. At the same time, I would dis- 
claim all attempt to resolve their dates into precise terms of years. 

I may merely add that the elaborate and careful observations of 
Dr. Andrews on the raised .;beache8 of Lake Michigan — observations 
of a much more precise character than any which, in so far as I 
know, liave been made of such deposits in Europe — enable him to 
calculate the time which has elapsed since North America rose out 
of the waters of the glacial period as between 5,500 and 7,500 years. 
This fixes at least the possible duration of the liuman period in 
North America, though I believe there are other linos of evidence 
which would reduce the residence of man in America to a much 
shorter time. Longer pe]*iods have, it is true, boon deduced from 
the delta of the Mississippi and the gorge of Niagara ; but the de- 
posits of the former have been found by Hilgard to be in great part 
marine, and the excavation of the latter began at a period probably 
long anterior the advent of man.^^ ^ 

In this brief survey instances of the several classes of archaeolog- 
ical and geological facts adduced in proof of a high the result. 
antiquity of man are reviewed. Among them are in- satisfactory. 
stances regarded as most decisive of the question. The criticism of 
Dawson at least places their conclusiveness in uncertainty ; and if 
it is not proved beyond question that the time of man's presence in 
the world must bo limited to from 8,000 to 10,000 years, neither is 
it proved that his time is greater. In his elaborate discussion of 
this question Southall reviews all these instances, and finds them 
inconclusive of a high antiquity of man.** Such, likewise, is the 
conclusion of Winchell from the same facts. 

The argument from the growth of language is far iJks in use than 

* Journal of Geological Society y vol. xxv. * Sillirruin^s Journal^ 1868. 

* Dawson : Story of the Earth and Man^ pp. 392-296. 

Beoent Origin of Man. * Pre^adamitesy pp. 431-426. 
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others. Argyll distinctly names it in his classifloalion, as pro* 
TOiEREQuiRED gi^Gn by reference, but the use he makes of it is 

FOR j. A N • rather to proye the unity than the antiquity of man. He 
ouAOE. points out the now familiar fact that comparative phi- 
lology furnishes a law by which widely diverse races may be traced 
back to a common ethnic unity.' There is still an indirect argu- 
ment for the high antiquity of man. With the unity of the race 
through a common parentage, there was originally but one language. 
Hence there must be time in the existence of the race for the for- 
mation of this original language, and of all the languages in the 
use of man. 

The doctrine of evolution requires a brutal character of primitive 
man, with the merest rudiment of that rationality 
which came with his higher development. Such a 
man might well be accounted speechless ; and the 
creation of a language would indeed require a long time. But the 
evidence of such a brutal character of primitive man is still want- 
ing. The facts in the case refuse to satisfy the exigency of the 
doctrine. 

There is nothing in science to discredit the Mosaic account of 
man’s origin. In the sense of this account he was created in the 
maturity of manhood, and in respect to his whole nature. A 
mature body and an infantile mind would have made him a 
monstrosity, with the slightest chance of survival. His mind was 
created in the same maturity as his body, and with mental powers as 
ready for normal action as the physical. It is also entirely consist- 
ent with this account — indeed, we think it a rational requirement — 
that primitive man was supernaturally aided in his mental acquire- 
ments. He did not have to wait upon the slow process of experi- 
ence, but by divine inspiration came quickly to a knowledge of 
nature and language. In this rational view, the original acquisition 
of language required no measure of time which must push back the 
origin of man into a high antiquity. 

The immediate offspring of Adam acquired language in the same 
manner as children of the present day, and in as brief 
a time. Such continued to bo the law through all the 
antediluvian centuries. Under the same law the post- 
diluvian race started anew. Language was already a possession, 
and continued to bo a transmission from generation to generation. 
In all divisi^s into separate communities each division went out 
with a language. Hence the multiplication of languages was by 
variation, not by origination. There are no facts in the history of 
^Primeval Man, pp, 10^118. 
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the race which require the pure originality of more than one. Com- 
parative philology clearly traces many widely variant languages 
back to a few sources, and might reach a common source of all 
did not the marks of an ultimate unity become invisible in the 
dimness of antiquity. It thus appears that the assumption of a 
vast extent of time as necessary to the successive originations of 
many languages is utterly groundless. 

Languages, however, are very many, and there must have been 
time in the existence of the race for their formation. 

But in estimating the necessary time wc must not over- many lan- 
look the distinction between origination and variation. 

In the former case we assume a speechless community in an infan- 
tile mental state. With such facts, the necessary time could 
hardly be measured. Even the possibility of a purely human crea- 
tion of language in such a state is not yet a closed question. In 
the other view, which accords with Scripture and is without the 
opposition of scientific facts, language was a speedy acquisition 
through a divine inspiration, with such mental development as 
must go with the knowledge and use of language. All were thus 
early in the possession of rational speech. Henceforth the for- 
mation of new languages was by variation. This is often a rapid 
process, as the facts of history prove. There arc exceptional cases. 
With a common education, a common literature, and a free inter- 
course in the use of a common speech, there may bo little change 
through long periods of time. It is not under such conditions that 
languages have been multiplied. It is when a larger community, 
with a common language, separates into distinct communities, and 
each begins a new life under changed conditions, that through a 
process of variation the one language is soon multiplied into as 
many as these separate communities. 

The facts of history show that this process is often a rapid one. 
No long age is required for the formation of a new lan- their RAnn 
guage. The formation of many may proceed at once, formation. 
The relative facts are sufficiently presented by Lycll,* and also by 
Southall.* It is worthy of note that the two are in substantial 
agreement respecting these facts, though the former maintains a 
high antiquity of man, and the latter a recent origin. The material 
point in which they agree, and which the facts verify, is that 
under changed conditions new languages are rapidly f9rmed. Thus 
on the breaking up of the Roman Empire and the aistribution of 
the people into separate nationalities their common language was 
soon transformed into the Romance — such as the French, Italiaur 

• Antiquity qf Man, chap, xxiii. ’ Recent Origin of Man, pp. 25-30. 
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Spanish^ and Portuguese. These languages, now spoken by so manj 
peoples, are not a thousand years old, and only the fraction of a 
thousand was required for their formation. This is simply one 
instance out of many given by tho authors named. 

This rapid formation of new languages is the material fact of 
the question. It is the conclusion of Southall that of some five 
thousand languages now spoken only a half-dozen are a thousand 
years old. If such is the work of ten centuries, the formation of 
languages requires no stretch of time conclusive of a high antiquity 
of man. ^ 

Another argument is based on the distinction of races. It does 
RACIAL DI8- require a detail of all the facts open to its use, but 

TiNCTioNs. may bo given in its full strength on such general dis- 
tinctions of race as the Caucasian, Mongolian, and Negro. The 
argument is in two alleged facts: first, that such distinctions appear 
with the dawn of history ; second, that only a very long time could 
have produced them. Greater apparent strength must be conceded 
to this argument on the theory of a unity of tho human race. With 
a plurality of origins such distinctions might have existed from 
the beginning, and no time would be required for their origi- 
nation, while with tho unity of tho race the necessary time must bo 
conceded. The early date of such distinctions cannot bo disputed. 
For instance, the Negro, with his clearly marked characteristics, 
appears in Egyptian archaeology fifteen or twenty centuries before 
the Christian era. It must be agreed that many other facts are 
adduced which prove the first part of the argument — a very early 
appearance of race distinctions.' 

Tho second part, that only long ages could produce such varia- 
No LONG TIMS tioHS, is disputcd. Many facts in natural history prove 
BWiniRKD. the contrary. Fortunately, such facts have fallen 
within historic times, particularly in the settlement of America, 
where the process of change could bo more accurately measured. 
“ In the domesticated races of animals, and tho cultivated tribes of 
plants, the phenomena of variation have been most remarkably dis- 
played.’’* Dr. Prichard cites many instances which illustrate and 
verify his position. The discussion runs through many pages.* 
The force of these facts is not affected by their limitation to domes- 
ticated animals and cultivated plants. The domestication and cul- 
tivation merely furnish tho new conditions under which these 

• Lyell ; Antiquity of Man, pp. 885, 386 ; Lubbock ; PrehUtorie Times, 
pp. 687, 588 ; Argyll : Primeval Man, pp. 97-108 ; Winohell : Pre-adamites, 
chap. xiii. 

’Friobard ; Natural History of Man, p. 27. *Ibid., pp. 26-69. 
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changes naturally arise. Further, such instances are more readily 
open to observation ; and their selection is for this reason and not 
because they exemplify any peculiar susceptibility to change. 

It is a rational inference, and one supported by the strongest 
analogies, that under new conditions man is subject to common iaw 
like change, and in many respects, as the new con- ofchangk. 
ditions may greatly vary. “ Baces of men arc subjected more than 
almost any race of animals to the varied agencies of climate. Civ- 
ilization produces even greater changes in their condition than does 
domestication in the inferior tribes. We may therefore expect to 
find fully as great diversities in the races of men as in any of the 
domesticated breeds. The influence of the mind must bo more 
extensive and powerful in its operations upon human beings than 
upon brutes. And this difference transcends all analogy or com- 
parison.” ' 

Nor could the conditions of physiological variation be wanting in 
the earlier state of man. As the race multiplied, broader territories 
would be required for its*occupancy. Besides, the natural disposi- 
tion of many would anticipate this exigency and push them out 
into new and distant regions. It appears, accordingly, in the begin- 
ning of history, and back of this in the relative facts of archajology, 
that at a very early day men occupied extensive reaches of territory. 
With this wide distribution there were great changes of climate 
and new habits of life. Thus at a very early day there were all the 
new conditions necessary to the variations which appear in the dis- 
tinctions of race. 

Physiological changes have occurred in historic times, and in 
comparatively brief periods.* There are many such instancbsof 
instances. They do not equal some of the deeper race ciianq*. 
distinctions, but, with the brevity of their own period, are suflftcient 
to discredit the assumption of vast ages as necessary to such varia- 
tions. Hence we need no vast time to account for the distinctions 
of race which appear in the early history of man. A permissible 
extension of biblical chronology to eight or ten thousand years 
will sufSce for the whole account. 

4. Relation of the Question to Theology . — The antiquity of man 
concerns the Scriptures in the matter of chronology. The ques- 
tion might thus become one of exegesis or apologetics. However, 
with the uncertainty of the earlier data for a biblical chronology 
and the absence of any authoritative doctrine, there is little occa- 
sion for such a question, except in issue with extreme assumptions 

* Priohud : Natural History of Man, p. 75. 

*Soathsll; Recent Origin of Man, pp. 26-28. 
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respecting the antiquity of man. The question mostly concerns 
ASKKLATKDTo ^^octrlnal theology through its relation to -the unity 
ifHB oNiTT or of the race. Theology is deeply concerned in this ques- 
tion, and, therefore, in the question of antiquity with 
which it is very closely connected. With a limit of six thousand 
years for the time of man on the earth, the unity of the race can- 
not be maintained. This is rendered impossible specially by the 
very early appearance of some of the deepest variations of race. 
Only a plurality of origins could account for these early distinc- 
tions. It is hence fortunate that the data of biblical chronology 
do not commit us to a period so limited. The higher the antiquity 
of man, the more certain is the unity of the race. This position 
will scarcely meet with any scientific dissent. Therefore the 
evidences of a higher antiquity than the usual reckoning of bib- 
lical chronology, instead of causing anxiety, should be accepted with 
favor. It thus appears that the antiquity of man is specially re- 
lated to theology through tho unity of the race. And precisely 
in proportion as we value our belief in that unity ought we to be 
ready and willing to accept any evidence on the question of man’s 
antiquity. The older the human family can be proved to be, tho 
more possible and probable it is that it has descended from a single 
pair. My own firm belief is that all scientific evidence is in favor 
of this conclusion ; and I regard all new proofs of the antiquity of 
man as tending to establish it on a firmer basis.” ' 

III. Tub Unity of Man. 

1. Question of a Unity of Spectes . — As the unity of man is def- 
initely the question of a unity of species, we require for its proper 
treatment a definite view of species. Seemingly, this is no easy 
attainment, for definitions greatly vary. However, we may pass 
with slight notice the polemics of the question, and present in a 
brief statement all that our own discussion requires. 

For any true sense of species we require its fundamental idea or 
BKNSB OF SPE- ideas. This principle will hardly be questioned ; and 
OIKS. ygt cannot bring definitions into unity, for the rea- 

son that these ideas differ in the view of different minds. We 
appropriate the following ; Species is a collection of individuals 
more or less resembling each other, which may be regarded as having 
descended from a single primitive pair by an uninterrupted and nat- 
ural succession of families.”’ There are in .this definition two fun- 
damental facts — ^resemblance and genetic connection. We should 

* Argyll : Primeval Man, p. 138. 

’Qnatrefages : The Human Speeiee, p. 88. 
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state more strongly the principle of filiation or genetic connection, 
but not more strongly than the author holds it, as appears elsewhere. 

The doctrine of species varies as it makes more fundamental the 
one or the other of these ideas, or as it omits the one variations of 
or the other. There are both forms of variation ; but “octrink. 
mostly both ideas are embodied in definitions. After a statement of 
the defi;nitions by Eay and Tournefort, that of the former embody- 
ing only the principle of filiation, and that of the latter only the 
principle of resemblance, Quatrefages proceeds to say : '' Eay and 
Tournefort have had from time to time a few imitators, who, in 
their definition of species, have clung to one of the two ideas. But 
the immense majority of zoologists have been aware of the impossi- 
bility of separating them. To convince ourselves of this fact it is 
only necessary to read the definitions which they have given. Each 
one of them, from Buflon and Cuvier to MM. Chovreul and C. Vogt, 
has, so to speak, proposed his own. Now, however they may differ 
in other respects, they all agree in this. The terms of the defini- 
tions vary, each endeavors to represent in the best manner possible 
the complex idea of species ; some extend it still further, and con- 
nect with it the idea of cycle and variation ; but in all the funda- 
mental idea is the same.”’ This is the statement of an author at 
once learned and candid, and who writes in open view of the modern 
theories of evolution. 

Professor Gray holds the same doctrine of species, and also sots it 
forth as the more common doctrine of naturalists. We doctrine of 
may cite a few of his statements : " The ordinary and 
generally received view assumes the independent, specific creation 
of each kind of plant and animal in a primitive stock, which repro- 
duces its like from generation to generation, and so continues the 
species.”* According to the succinct definition of Jussieu — ^and 
that of Linnaeus is identical in meaning — a species is the perennial 
succession of similar individuals in continued generations. The 
species is the chain of which the individuals are the links. The 
sum of the genealogically-connected similar individuals constitutes 
the species, which thus has an actuality and ground of distinction 
not shared by genera and other groups which were not supposed to 
be genealogically connected.” ’ Such is the doctrine of species held 

' The Human SpeeUa, p. 86. 

*Daruiiniana, pp. 11, 12. For the eame doctrine of epeoies Gray cites the 
definition of Linnseoe : “Species tot snnt, qnot diversas formas ah initio pro- 
dnxit Tnfinit nm £ns; qosB formsB, secundum generationie inditas leges, pziy 
dozere pinree, at sibi semper similes.” 

*JDarwinianaf pp. 168, 164. 
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by Professor Gray, and which he sets forth as the more common 
doctrine of naturalists. His learning and candor, which no one 
will question, give weight to his statements. Any favorable view of 
evolution which Professor Gray may hold does not really affect his 
doctrine of species. His theism is thorough and devout, and for 
him evolution would simply represent the mode of the divine agency 
in the origin of species. This would be a variation from tj^e view 
of an immediate creation of the progenitors of species, but a varia* 
tion which would not change the fundamental ideas of the doctrine. 

While the ideas of genetic connection and resemblance are both 
THK DBEPEK regarded as fundamental in the doctrine of species, they 
iDKA. are not so in just the same form or measure. The 

deeper idea is that of genetic connection. It is the ground of like- 
ness among the individuals. The likeness may be widely variable, 
while the genealogical connection must bo constant and complete. 
With this connection the species abides, however slight the resem- 
blance. 

2. Theory of Unity with Plurality of Origins . — It is now a 
familiar fact that Louis Agassiz, a very eminent scientist of our 
own country, held distinct origins of the human races. Indeed, he 
held the same doctrine respecting different races in all the lower 
forms of life. However, the doctrine of Agassiz had no connection 
with the Darwinian evolution, for to that he was openly opposed. 
In his view the several human races originated in separate divine 
creations. Thus, instead of one original creation of a single pair as 
the common parentage of man, there were several such creations as 
the heads of the several races. The doctrine is most thoroughly 
theistic, and the extreme of supematuralism respecting the origin 
of man, and, indeed, of all the lower forms of life. 

With such separate creations, the human races might still be one 
in 8'11 the facts distinctive or constitutive of species, 
8EPABATK OKI- cxcept the one fact of genealogical connection. With- 
out this connection God could so constitute the several 
races that they should possess in common all other characteristics 
distinctive of species. So far the unity of man could consist with 
a plurality of origins. 

Some naturalistic evolutionists hold to separate origins of the 
AS HBiD BY human races. If such an origin of man is pos- 

BTotuTioN- sible, there may have been a plurality of origins. If 
the requisite natural conditions could meet in one point, 
so might they in several, or even in many. In such a case, however, 
there could bo no account of the unquestionable unity of the several 
races in specifical facts. Such origins are assumed to be widely 
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separated in time and place, and hence an exact identity of natural 
conditions could not be the remotest probability. But if the envi- 
ronment is a strongly molding force over all the forms of organic 
life, the widely different conditions of human evolutions must have 
caused wide differences in the products. Hence such plurality of 
human evolutions is disproved by the spccifical unity of the several 
races. This consequence cannot be' voided by alleging the distinc- 
tions of the several races as the whole account of the different natural 
conditions of their separate evolutions. These distinctions are merely 
superficial or incidental, and fully accounted for by differences of 
environment in the actual life, while in all the intrinsic and consti- 
tutive facts of mankind the several races are without distinction. 

Mostly such plurality of origins is maintained as a necessary ac- 
count of the distinctions of race. It might be held as „„ 

simplifying the question respecting the distribution of racial dib- 
mankind, but, with the present knowledge of facts, can 
no longer be claimed as necessary to its solution. With the pro- 
foundest students of the natural sciences, and particularly of anthro- 
pology, a unity of origin makes no serious difficulty in accounting 
for that distribution. Some of the most diverse and widely sepa- 
rated races are easily traced back to an earlier connection, while 
decisive facts warrant the inference of an original unity. With 
such facts already in hand, we need not be perplexed with any 
questions of distribution which may still wait for their interpre- 
tation. 

3. Distinctions of Race and the Qiiestion of Unity . — The dis- 
tinctions of race constitute the chief objection to the specific unity 
of mankind. There are wide variations of human typo, particularly 
in size, form, and color. Hence the question is, whether such 
variations are consistent with a common parentage, or whether the 
several races require separate origins. This is largely a question 
of science, and so far we must look to scientists for its proper treat- 
ment. At least we are dependent upon them for the requisite facts. 
Scientists are not agreed in a common doctrine. Some hold a plu- 
rality of human origins. With such, however, there is no agree- 
ment respecting the number, and the scale runs from four or five 
up to sixty or more. The weight of scientific authority is for a 
unity of origin. 

The question of species is common to the manifold forms of veg- 
etable and animal life. Hence on the ground of anal- 
ogy the variation of types, as related to the unity of cations of 
species, is properly studied in these broader spheres. quicstion. 
If variations of race appeared only in the case of man, a fixity of 
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type in the many other epecies would largely discredit his unity. 
If in those species there were many variations of type, hut only 
slight in comparison with the dislinctions in man, such a difference 
would place his speciiical unity in ’uncertainty. On the other hand, 
if variations of type are common to all species, and are often as great 
or even greater in the spheres of hotany and zoology than in the 
distinctively human sphere, then the objection to the unity of man 
on the ground of the distinctions of race is discredited and denied 
all logical force. In the light of natural history many such varia- 
tions are open and clear. It is in the use of such facts that scien- 
tists easily obviate the chief objection to the specifical unity of man. 

The tendency of species to diverse and wide variations, and the 
TiKDBNOT TO actuality of such variations, are clearly pointed out by 
variation. Professor Gray.’ Wo may cite two brief passages out of 
the references. " As to amount of variation, there is the common 
remark of naturalists that the varieties of domesticated plants or 
animals often differ more widely than do the individuals of distinct 
species in a wild state : and even in nature the individuals of some 
species are known to vary to a degree sensibly wider than that which 
separates related species.” “ But who can tell us what amount of 
difference is compatible with community of origin ? ” Community 
of origin is with this author the deepest fact of species. The instances 
which ho adduces as illustrative of actual variation clearly show 
that a very wide range is compatible with unity of species. Hence 
the variety of human races is compatible with the specific unity of 
man. 

Quatrefages treats the question in the same method, and reaches 
THE VIEW o» the same result ; only, his treatment is much fuller, 
QDATREFAQEs. aud, by so much, with higher cumulative force. He 
thus states his own method: ''Any one really desirous of forming 
an opinion upon the unity or multiplicity of the human species 
should therefore discover what are the facts and phenomena which 
characterize Qtcep and species in plants and animals; then turn 
to man and empare the facts and phenomena there presented with 
those which boWists and zoologists have observed in the other 
kingdoms. If the facts and phenomena which distinguish the 
human groups are those which, in other organized and living 
beings differentiate species, he will then legitimately infer the mul- 
tiplicity of human species; if, however, these phenomena and facts 
are characteristic of race in the two former kingdoms, ho must con- 
clude in favor of specific unity.”* In this legitimate method the 
question is fully discussed. Many facts are adduced as instances of 

• Daneiniam, pp. 36, 27, 97, HI, 203. * The Human Speeies, pp. 41, 43ii 
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Wide variations of typo within well-known species. It is clearly 
pointed ont that in animal and plant races variations attain limite 
never exceeded, and rarely reached, by the differences between 
human groups.' Such variations are pointed out in all the partic- 
ulars of size, color, and form, and are shown to be equal to such as 
appear in the differences of human races. The conclusion of the 
author is fully warranted : “ The several facts which I have here 
enumerated seem to me sufficient to justify the proposition 
which I asserted at the commencement of the chapter, namely, 
that the limits of variation are almost always more extensive 
between certain races of animals than between the most distinct 
human groups. Consequently, however great the differences exist- 
ing between these human groups may bo, or may appear to be, to 
consider them as specific characters is a perfectly arbitrary estima- 
tion of their value. It is, to say the least, quite as rational, quite 
as scientific, to consider these differences only as characters of race, 
and even on that account to refer all the human groups to a single 
species.’’ * If the specific unity of man is not thus fully proved, 
the chief objection which it encounters in the distinctions of race 
is thoroughly obviated. But only the full discussion of this author 
can give the full force of his argument.* 

Against this account of the distinctions of race, it is alleged that 
the varieties of type are as remarkable for their fixity as ^xatjok or 
for their early appearance ; that through all the cent- »acul types. 
uries of history and the changes of environment they remain the 
same. From this alleged persistence of human types it is inferred 
that they could not have originated in differences of environment. 
On the validity of this inference, it would follow that each race is a 
distinct species, with its own separate origin. 

There is a persistency of human types through long periods of 
history, and under great changes of climatical condi- ko disproof 
tion. So much is readily conceded. However, this oruN'TT. 
concession falls very far short of all that is claimed in the above 
argument for a plurality of species. That several types 
undergo no change, or only the slightest change, is not at all 
conceded. Many variations have occurred in historic times, and 
even in comparatively recent times. A selection of such instances 
is given by Dr. A. H. Strong.* The brevity of his summary renders 
it very suitable for citation ; Instances of physio- instancib or 
logical change as the result of new conditions: The change. 
Irish, driven by the English two centuries ago from Armagh and 

• The Hvman Specie*, pp. 43, 48. • Jbtd,, p. 55. * Ibid,, chaps. Ir-vi 

^BytUmaUe Theoloffy, pp. 343, 348. 
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the south of Down, have become prognathous like the Austra- 
lians. The inhabitants of New England have descended from the 
English, yet they have already a physical type of their own. The 
Indians of North America, or at least certain tribes of them, have 
permanently altered the shape of the skull by bandaging the head 
in infancy. The Sikhs of India, since the establishment of Babel 
Nina’s religion (l&OO A. D.) and their consequent advance in civil- 
ization, have changed to a longer head and more regular features, 
so that they are now distinguished greatly from their neighbors, the 
Afghans, Thibetans, Hindus. The Ostiak savages have become the 
Magyar nobility of Hungary. The Turks in Europe are, in cranial 
shape, greatly in advance of the Turks in Asia from whom they 
descended. The Jews are confessedly of one ancestry ; yet we have 
among them the light-haired Jews of Poland, the dark Jews of Spain, 
and the Ethi opian Jews of the Nile valley. The Portuguese who set- 
tled in the East Indies in the sixteenth century are now as dark in 
complexion as the Hindus themselves. Africans become lighter 
in complexion as they go up from the alluvial river-banks to higher 
land, or from the coast ; and on the contrary the coast tribes which 
drive out the Negroes of the interior and take their territory end by 
becoming Negroes themselves.” 

From such facts it is reasonably inferable that there is no fixity 
lOQic OF THK human types which disproves their origin in climat- 
iLLvsTRA- ical conditions. It is true that in the instances cited 
TioNi*. there are no variations equal to the deeper distinctions 

of race j but this lack is fully compensated by the difference of 
time. In the one case wo have, at most, only a few centuries ; in 
the other, thousands of years. If in the shorter time such physio- 
logical variations could arise from changes of environment, the 
deeper distinctions of race could so arise in the vastly longer time. 

Admitting the slightness of variation under great climatical 
change, as claimed in many instances, there is an interpretation 
which obviat® ^1 inference against the origin of race distinc- 
tions from nRural causes. This interpretation lies in the fact 
OAusKs OF great climatical change, there is in many 

cHANfl* oBvi- modem instances but slight exposure to the natural 
causes of physiological change. There are some 
reasons whieh make it probable that changes of external condition, 
or rather of country, produce less effect now than was formerly the 
case. At present, when men migrate they carry with them the 
manners and appliances of civilized life. They build houses more 
or lew iike. those to which they have been accustomed/carfy with 
them fiocks and herds, and introduce into their new country the 
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principal plants which Borved them for food in the old. If their 
new abode is cold they increase their clothing, if warm they di- 
minish it. In these and a hundred other ways the efiect which 
would otherwise be produced is greatly diminished.” * The facts 
were very different in many early migrations. Without agriculture 
or domestic animals, without homes for shelter, with only the rudest 
weapons, men were wholly dependent upon natural resources, and 
would be without protection from the natural causes of physiolog- 
ical change in any new climatical conditions. It is thus obvious 
that such change would be more rapid and extensive than in many 
modem migrations. It follows that the slightness of change in 
such modern instances cannot disprove the origin of race distinc- 
tions from natural causes under the early conditions of full expos- 
ure to their force. 

This question is placed in yet another view. It is the view that 
the infancy of a species is the time of its most rapid pbriod of 
variation into races or types, that such variations soon rapid changk. 
reach their limit, after which the several types become so fixed as to 
$uffer little further change. Respecting the Negro — the standard 
instance of an early and persistent type : “ What it does prove is a 
fact equally obvious from the study of post-pliocene mollusks and 
other fossils, namely, that new species tend rapidly to vary to the 
utmost extent of their possible limits, and then to remain station- 
ary for an indefinite time.”* It appears in these statements that 
such laws are not assumptions to meet a doctrinal exigency, but 
scientific inductions on the ground of facts. Nor are such facts 
limited to the human species and races, but aro found broadly in 
natural history. With this wider sphere of inductive facts, the more 
certain are these laws. Their relation to the distinctions of race is 
obvious. They account for the variation of species into these dis-: 
tinctions on natural grounds ; for the early appearance of the sev- 
eral human races ; and also for their permanence. It follows that 
neither the early appearance nor the permanence of the several 
human types is any disproof of their origin in Hatural causes. 
Neither fact, therefore, is any disproof of tho specifical unity of 
mankind. * / 

4. Scientific Evidences of Specifical Unity. — E sufficient account 
of the distinctions of raco in natural causes is not in itself con- 
clusive of a specifical unity of mankind. Its direct logical value 

1 Lubbock: PrehhUyrio Timet, p. 689. 

• Dawson t Story of the Earth and Man, p. 860. 

'Arlohard : Natural HisUrry of Man, seo. xlviii ; Wbedon t Methodist Quar- 
terly Beview, 1878, p. 646. 
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is in the refutation of the argument from these distinctions for a 
plurality of species. There is, however, a large indirect value for 
the doctrine of unity. In the history of relative facts there is no 
call for the agency of God in repeated original creations of man- 
kind. Hence a single original creation is the only rational infer- 
ence. Beyond this inference there is a further value in the refuta- 
tion of that chief argument for a plurality of species : it clears the 
way for all the more direct evidences of the unity of man. A 
summary of these evidences must now be given. 

There is a oneness of races in physical characteristics. The dis- 
PUTsioLoaio tinctions are superficial, and the result of local influ- 
AL ONENESS, encos. The oneness in all intrinsic facts of the physical 
constitution is as real as in any animal species. The human body is 
intrinsically one among all races : one in chemical elements ; one 
in anatomical structure ; one in physiological constitution ; one in 
pathological susceptibilities.’ 

There is among all the different races a oneness of psychological 
FSYCHOLoaic- endowment. This oneness appears as the result of a 
AL ONENESS, thorough analysis of the facts concerned in the ques- 
tion. Superficially, differences are many and obvious. It is easy 
to set in wide contrast the barbaric Kegro and the cultured. 
Christianized Caucasian. There are, however, instances of little less 
difference between one and another of the Caucasian race. But in 
this case the difference is understood to be only accidental or 
superficial, while there is still a oneness in all the intrinsic facts of 
mind. A thorough analysis gives the same result respecting all 
the races of men. The mental differences are accidental or super- 
ficial, while the intrinsic facts of mind are the same in all. There 
are the same sensibilities, with their marvelous adjustment to the 
manifold relations of life ; the same intellectual faculties, which 
constitute the rationality of mind ; the same moral and religious 
nature, which, while it may sink to barbarism and idolatry in the 
Caucasian, may rise to the highest moral and Christian life in the 
Mongolian and Hegro.* 


Prichard carries the discussion of these questions through many 
ABGUHENT OF P^ges, uud with his characteristic lucidity and candor. 
pBicHABD. "Widely diverse races are brought into view, that their 
oneness in the essential facts of mind may be fairly tested. Any 
one who follows the author with a mind open to the truth must find 


* Qnatrefages t The Human Spedee, book Iz ; Frlohaid : Natural HUtory of 
Han, pp. 477-488. 

^Qnatrefages: 2%eHwmaMiSi>eoie«,pp.481-498;DoraertiS^a(6m(^0%HMfon 
Doctrine, toL U, pp. 98, 98 ; Pllobaidt Natural History of Man, pp.486-840b 
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it moBt difficult to reject his conclusion : We contemplate among 
all the diversified tribes, who are endowed with reason and speech, 
the same internal feelings, appetencies, aversions ; the same inward 
convictions, the same sentiments of subjection to invisible powers, 
and, more or less fully developed, of accountableness or responsibil- 
ity to unseen avengers of wrong and agents of retributive justice, 
from whose tribunal men cannot even by death escape. We find 
every-where the same susceptibility, though not always in the same 
degree of forwardness or ripeness of improvement, of admitting 
the cultivation of these universal endowments, of opening the eyes 
of the mind to the more clear and luminous views which Christian- 
ity unfolds, of becoming molded to the institutions of religion and 
of civilized life : in a word, the same inward and mental nature is 
to be recognized in all the races of men. When we compare this 
fact with the observations which have been heretofore fully estab- 
lished as to the specific instincts and separate psychical endowments 
of all the distinct tribes of sentient beings in the universe, we are 
entitled to draw confidently the conclusion that all human races are 
of one species and one family,” ’ 

The sexual union of the most distinct races is just as fruitful as 
that within the purest and most definite race. The absence or 
progeny of such union are entirely free from hybridity. htbribiit. 
Their fruitfulness is permanent and without decrease. If in some 
instances it may be less, in others it is greater, so that there is a full 
average. Here are facts utterly unknown in all the crossings of 
animal species. It is only from the union of closely allied species 
that there is any produce. There is only the most limited fruitful- 
ness of such offspring ; never a permanent fruitfulness. Here is 
the law of hybridity ; a law which is the chief guide of science in 
the analysis and classification of species. But this law is wholly 
unknown among human races. It follows that human races are not 
separate species, hut simply varieties of one species. 

The law of hybridity which limits the production of a perma- 
nently fruitful progeny to the species, and so denies it a great law 
to the crossing of species, is one of the most obvious 
laws of natural history. A mere statement of the relative facts 
must make this plain. ** The law of nature decrees that creatures 
of every kind shall increase and multiply by propagating their own 
kind, and not another. If we search the whole world, we shall 
probably not find one instance of an intermediate tribe produced 
between any two distinct species, ascertained to be such. If such 
a thing were discovered it would be a surprising anomaly. The 
'Frioluixd i Natural HUtory ef Itan, pp. 645, 546. 
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existence of such a law as this in the economy of nature is almost self- 
evident, or at least becomes evident from the most superficial and 
general survey of the phenomena of the living world : for if, as some 
have argued, there were no such principle in operation, how could 
the order, and at the same time the variety, of the animal and veg- 
etable creation be preserved ? If the different races of beings were 
intermixed in the ordinary course of things, and hybrid races were 
reproduced and continued without impediment, the organized world 
would soon present a scene of universal confusion; its various 
tribes would become every-where blended together, and we should 
at length scarcely discover any genuine or uncorrupted races. It 
may, indeed, be said that this confusion of all the living tribes 
would long ago have taken place. But how opposite from such a 
state of things is the real order of nature I The same uniform and 
regular production of species still holds throughout the world ; nor 
are the limits of each distinct species less accurately defined than 
they probably were some thousands of years ago. It is plain that 
the conservation of distinct tribes has been secured, and that uni- 
versally and throughout all tho different departments of the organic 
creation." * It thus appears that the very possibility of a natural 
science is conditioned on the law which limits the production of a 
permanently fruitful progeny to the species. Hence tho fact of 
such a science is the fact of such a law. The presence of this law 
is ever the proof of specifical oneness, however wide the variations 
of race. It follows that the several human races, among which this 
law is without any limitation, are one species. 

“ The infertility, or, if you will, the restricted and rapidly limited 
UEK THK iA,w between species, and the impossibility of natural 

OF GRAviTA- forccs, whcu left to themselves, producing series of in- 
termediary beings between two given specific types, is 
one of those general facts which we call a law. This fact has an 
importance in the organic world equal to that rightly attributed to 
attraction in tho sidereal world. It is by virtue of the latter that 
the celestial bodies preserve their respective distances, and complete 
their orbits in the admirable order revealed by astronomy. The 
lav) of the sterility of species produces tho same result, and main- 
tains between species and between different groups in animals ind 
plants all those relations which, in tho paleontological ages, as well 
as in our own, form the marvelous whole of the organic empire. 
Imagine the suppression of the laws which govern attraction in the 
heavens, and what chaos would immediately be the result. Sup- 
press upon earth tho law of crossing, and the confusion would bo 
* Prichard : Natural History of Man, pp. 13, 1& 
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immense. It is scarcely possible to say where it would stop. After 
a few generations the groups which we call genera, families, orders, 
and classes would most certainly have disappeared, and the branches 
also would rapidly have become affected. It is clear that only a few 
centuries would elapse before the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
fell into the most complete disorder. Now order has existed in both 
kingdoms since the epoch when organized beings first peopled the 
solitudes of our globe, and it could only have been established and 
preserved by virtue of the impossibility of a fusion of species with 
each other through indifferently and indefinitely fertile crossings.'” 

The doctrine here is the same as that given from Prichard. These 
eminent authors did not rest the question with such summary state* 
ment, however decisive in itself. Each carefully and thoroughly 
studied the relative facts in natural history, and found them in full 
accord with the doctrine as summarily stated. We have the same 
conclusion as previously given. With the narrowly limited fruit- 
fulness of all specifical crossings, the unrestricted fruitfulness be- 
tween all the human races is conclusive of their specifical unity. 

So far, we have simply stated as a fact the average and permanent 
fruitfulness of the progeny from the union of the most ,j. „ 

distinct human races. No proof has been offered, htbriditt 
There is littlo need of any formal argument. The fact 
is too open and too well known to be seriously questioned. It is 
verified by innumerable instances in modern history. These in- 
stanees arise specially in the intercourse of Europeans with the 
Negro and the Indian or Bedskin of Ameriea. The produce of such 
intercourse is fruitful without any stint. Hence every-where mixed 
races have arisen. Their permanence is conclusive of their freedom 
from the hybridity which suffers only a temporary existence to the 
progeny of specifical crossings. The facts are amply given, and with 
scientific clearness, by the authors recently cited.* It will suffice to 
give their conclusion. It appears to bo unquestionable that inter- 
mediate races of men exist and are propagated, and that no imped- 
iment whatever exists to the perpetuation of mankind when the most 
dissimilar varieties are blended together. We hence derive a con- 
clusive proof, unless there be in the instance of human races an 
exception to the universally prevalent law of organized nature, that 
all the tribes of men are of one family.” * Quatrefages, having also 
reviewed the relative facts, says : “ Thus, in every case crossings 

'Quatrefages : The Human Species, pp. 80, 81. 

* Prichard : Natural History of Man, pp. 18-26 ; Quatrefages i The Human 
Bpeeies, pp. 85-87. 

*Mohard i Naiurai History of Man, p. 26. 
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between human groups exhibit the phenomena characteristio of 
mongrels and never those of hybrids. Therefore, these human 
BUT ONI B0. groups, however different they may be, or appear to bo, 
HAN 8PICIE8. are only races of one and the same species and not dis~ 
tinct species. Therefore, there is but one human species, taking 
this term species in the acceptation employed when speaking of 
animals and plants.’^’ This author is fully warranted in these 
concluding words: “Now I wish that candid men, who are free 
from party spirit or prejudices, would follow me in this view, and 
study for themselves all these facts, a few of which I have only 
touched upon, and I am perfectly convinced that they will, with 
the great men of whom I am only the disciple — with Linnaeus, 
Buffon, Lamarck, Cuvier, Geoffrey, Humboldt, and Muller — arrive 
at the conclusion that all men belong to the same species, and that 
there is but one species of man.’* 

Comparative philology is a witness for the specifical unity of man. 
coMPARATiTB This recent science is already a chief light in the study 
PHitoLOQY. of ethnology. AfiSnities of widely separated races are 
thus discovered, and these races are traced back to a common origin 
and a primary ethnic unity. The existence of the same words in 
different languages is the proof of a primary connection and a com- 
mon original. No principle of the inductive sciences is more valid. 
The primary unity of such languages carries with it the ethnic 
unity of the races which use them. “ It is absolutely certain from 
the character of the French, Spanish, and Italian languages that 
those nations are in large measure the common descendants of the 
^ Latin race. When, therefore, it can be shown that the languages of 
different races or varieties of men are radically the same, or derived 
from a common stock, it is impossible rationally to doubt their 
descent from a common ancestry. Unity of language, therefore, 
proves unity of species because it proves unity of origin.”* 
Comparative philologists have thus been able to bring back into a 
WITT OF Di- unity many widely separate and widely diverse 

TBRSR LAN- peoplos. The affinity of languages leads up to a primary 
ovAoiss. unity of language, and hence to the unity of man. 
“ The universal affinity of language is placed in so strong a light 
that it must be considered by all as completely demonstrated. It 
appears inexplicable on any other hypothesis than that of admitting 
fragments of a primary language to exist through all the languages 
of the Old and New World.” * Much as all these languages differ 
from each other, they appear, after all, to be merely branches of one 

* Th* Human, SpevUs, pp. 87, 88. 

*Bodg«: SytteauMe Theolom, voL 11, p. 88. 'Kllfioih. 
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common stem."' ^'As far as the organic languages of Asia and 
Europe are concerned^ the human race is of one kindred, 
of one descent.” “ Our historical researches respecting 
language hare led us to facts which seemed to oblige us to assume 
the common historical origin of the great families into which we 
found the nations of Asia and Europe to coalesce. The four fami* 
lies of Turanians and Iranians, of Khamites and Shemites, reduced 
themselves to two, and these again possessed such mutual material 
affinities as can neither be explained as accidental nor as being so 
by a natural external necessity ; but they must be historical, and 
tWefore imply a common descent.” '‘The Asiatic origin of all 
these [American] tribes is as fully proved as the unity of family 
among themselves.”* We may add one more testimony; “The 
comparative study of languages shows us that races now separated 
by vast tracts of land are allied together, and have migrated from 
one primitive seat. . . . The largest field for such investigations 
into the ancient condition of language, and, consequently, into the 
period when the whole family of mankind was, in the strictest sense 
of the word, to be regarded as one living whole, presents itself in 
the long chain of Indo-Germanic languages, extending from the 
Ganges to the Iberian extremity of Europe, and from Sicily to the 
North Cape.”* The sense is that the inheritance of all these lan- 
guages from a common source proves the original unity of the many 
widely different peoples which they represent. 

Comparative philology thus makes it clear and sure that peoples 
widely separated in place, and representing very dis- wsavvrs. 
tinct racial types, were originally one family and one 
blood. What is tWs proved to be true of a part may be true of the 
whole. Indeed, in the absence of all disproof, the only rational 
inference is that all human families were originally one family. 
More and more is the wider study of comparative philology pointing 
to this truth. The results already attained render groundless the 
distinctions of race for a plurality of origins, and prove beyond 
question that more or less of the several species as held by polygen- 
ists are mere varieties of the one species. 

5. STie Scripture Sense of Unity. — The whole human race is 
lineally descended from Adam and Eve. There is hence ^ c o v m e :( 
a'genetic connection of all mankind. This is the obvi- 
ous sense of the Scriptures. It appears in the more definite state- 

'Sohlegel : The Philosophy History, p. 08, London, 1847. 

• Bnnsen > PhUosaphy of Universal History, vol. ii, pp. 4, 99, 113 ; the last 
three anthoTB as cited by Macdonald : Creation and the Fall, p. 881. 

'Humboldt : Cosmos, voL li, p. 111. 
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ments respecting the origin of man and the peopling of the world, 
and also in yarioas incidental and doctrinal references to the race. 
There is the creation of a single pair as the beginning of the human 
species and the progenitors of all mankind. It was for them to be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.’ Such was the or- 
der of Providence, and the multiplying people down to the time of 
the flood were in unbroken genetic connection with them.* The 
repeopling of the world was from the sons of Noah, who clearly 
stand in lineal descent from Adam and Eve.* All these facts are 
openly given in the earlier chapters of Genesis. 

The notable words of Paul to the Athenians must mean the gen- 
ealogical oneness of mankind. “And (God) hath made 

AIT AS* AW ^ \ • 

of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.”* The New Version drops the word blood ; so 
that in its rendering we read simply, “And he made of one every 
nation of men.” The weight of critical authority is agaiust the 
genuineness of al/ia in the Greek text. This was the reason for 
the new rendering. The change strengthens the sense of a genea- 
logical unity. While the words “of one blood” — alfiaroq-^ 
clearly point to such a unity, they might bo claimed to express 
simply a oneness of nature which is consistent with a plurality of 
origins. The now rendering is in no sense open to such a claim. 
W e cannot so supplement the words “ made of one ” as to read, made 
of one nature or kind.” Of one man, of one father, or of one parent- 
age, is the only permissible rendering. There was reason with Paul 
for the titterance of such a truth in the presence of his Greek audi- 
ence. On the notion of autochthonism the Athenians claimed for 
themselves a distinct origin, and thereon the distinction of a special 
superiority over other nations. Now as on this great occasion Paul 
declares all men by their creation to be the offspring of God,‘ so he 
declares all to be mediately the offspring of a common parentage. 
This is the meaning of the words, “ And he made of one every nation 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” This is the deep- 
est unity of man ; not only that of a speciflcal oneness of nature, 
but also that of a genealogical oneness. 

There are other words of Paul which give the same sense.* In 
cLBABTESTi- passages given by reference both the prevalence of 
MONT. gin with all men and the death of all are traced back to 
a connection with the sin of Adam. These facts involve doctrinal 
questions which more properly belong to another division of the 
subject, but irrespective of this have special significance for the 

> Gen, 1, 27, 28. » Gen. v, 1, 3. *Gen. x, 1, 82. « Aote xvli, 26. 

* Aota xvii, 28. • Bom. v, 12, 17-19 ; 1 Oor. xV, 21, 22. 
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present point. The common sinfulness of the race could not in the 
deep sense of Paul be consequent on the sin of Adam without a 
common genealogical connection with him. Neither could there 
be the consequence of death as common to all without such a con- 
nection. So much may be said with the fullest warrant, and quite 
irrespective of certain doctrinal grounds of such consequences as 
set forth in theology.’ 

6. ^^^pecial Theory of Pre-Q,^amites . — This theory is the same 
in principle as the polygenism which holds a plurality of origins 
for the more distinct races. It is peculiar in claiming for itself 
entire consistency with the Scriptures, and even that it is necessary 
to their proper interpretation. For many centuries there was no 
question in the Church respecting either the unity of man or the 
true primariness of Adam. The new theory was ini- theory ov 
tiatedby Peyrerius, a Komish priest. His first work* peyrkrius. 
— a disquisition on Rom. v, 12-14 — appeared in 1G55, The exist- 
ence of men before Adam is maintained as the sense of the passage 
named. The next year this work was followed by another from 
the same author, with a fuller discussion of the same theory. The 
theory encountered strong opposition, and soon sank into silence. 
This silence continued for two centuries, when the question was 
revived. 

The occasion for the new discussion was furnished in the dis- 
covery of facts which seemingly point to an antiquity the theort 
of man far beyond the reach of biblical chronology, revived. 
The aim is to adjust the alleged facts to the limitations of this 
chronology. The method is to regard Adam, not as the first man, 
but as the first of a distinct race, which appears in the opening of 
biblical history. This Adamic race falls within the limits of bib- 
lical chronology, while the facts which point to a much higher anr 
tiquity of man must be interpreted on the theory of earlier races. 
The existence of such races is in the fullest consistency with the 
Scriptures. Such is the theory. 

While the advocates of this theory agree that the Adamic race is 
distinct from others, and of later origin, they are not agreed as to 
its ethnic composition. For instance, the Adamic race is with 
Peyrerius simply the Hebrew race; with McCausland, the Caucasian 
in distinction from the Mongolian and Negroid; with Winchell, the 
Mediterranean or white race, but as including Japhetites, Semites, 
and Hamites.' 

' Tan Ooaterzeo : Christian DogmaUcs, vol. 1, pp. 868, 864 ; Macdonald : Cm 
aUon and ths Fall, p. 378 ; Domer ; Sgstem of Christian Doctrine, vol. ii, p. 89, 

* JPuvs-adamitas, *PreHida,mUeB,\f.tS&. 
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As this theory claims to be thoroughly scriptural, very ixata« 
rally the proof of it is sought in the Scriptures. Its 
later advocates go beyond the Scriptures into such 
facts of ethnology, geology, and archssology as are 
usually adduced in proof of a high antiquity of man. In this, 
however, we need not here follow them, as we have previously con« 
sidercd these facts. It could not be overlooked by thoughtful writers 
who appeal to the Scriptures for proof of this theory that it is in 
seeming collision with fundamental truths of Christian anthropol- 
ogy and soteriology. Nor could all endeavor toward a reconciliar 
tion be omitted. Here the theory encounters insuperable difficulty, 
as we shall point out in the proper place. Later advocates of the 
theory on scriptural grounds very properly omit the argument of 
Peyrerius from the notable passage of Paul in the Epistle to the 
Romans.* So far from being the ground of an argument, the rec- 
onciliation of the passage with the new theory is above the power 
of its advocates. 

Much use is made of familiar incidents in the life of Cain. He 
iNcinENTs IN ® fratricide and a fugitive, and suffers the remorse 
THE Lirs OF of sin and the severity of the divine judgment. He 
is seized with the dread of vengeance: “Every one 
that findeth me shall slay me.” God in pity sets upon him a 
seal of protection, “lest any one finding him should slay him.” 
So Cain went forth from the presence of the Lord, and dwelt in 
the land of Nod, on the east of Eden. He next appears in mar- 
ried life. There is born to him a son, whom he names Enoch. He 
builds a city and calls it after the name of his son.’ In view of 
such facts the argument for pre-adamites is easily constructed. On 
the face of the narrative, Adam and Eve and Cain at this time 
composed the whole Adamic family. Who then were the slayers 
whoso vengeance Cain so dreaded? And where did he find a wife? 
And how could he so soon build a city without the co-operation of 
people already existing? And why should a city be built, except 
for the occupancy of such people? The interpretation of these 
facts requires the existence of pre-adamites.* 

The argument is plausible, and seemingly possesses much force. 
PLAUBiBiiiTT It might be deemed conclusive, if the question hinged 
OF THB CASE, entirely upon the incidents here narrated. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. Many other facts concern the question, and 
such as are more decisive of the issue. For any conclusiveness. 


> Bom. V, 12-14. ’ Gen. iv, 8-17. 

^McCantdand: Adam and the Adamite, pp. 194-197 ; Winohell : pire^dam^ 
ites, pp. 188-193. 
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tihe argument requires an unwarranted assumption of fullness in 
this early Adamic history. For aught we know, the family of 
Adam may have already multiplied to a very considerable number, 
at least to one sufficient for the incidents in the life of Cain. The 
birth of only Cain and Abel previous to that of Seth is, in view of 
the time given by the manhood of both before this event, an un- 
reasonable supposition. The omission of other names is nothing 
against the assumption of other births. Neither is the formal 
naming of the three, which no doubt was for special reasons. Thus, 
on the reasonable supposition of a considerable increase in the 
family of Adam beyond the names given, the incidents in the life 
of Cain are sufficiently provided for without the existence of pre- 
adamites. In view of very decisive facts of Scripture against this 
theory, we very much prefer the above solution of the questions 
arising from such incidents. 

The unity of man by genealogical descent from Adam and Eve 
implies the marriage of brothers and sisters in the ini- KisrEcriNo 
tial history of the race; and much account is made of makwao*. 
the fact by the advocates of this pre-adamito theory. It is a case 
in which strong words may be used. Strong words are used.* The 
only avoidance of so repugnant a consequence is in the existence 
of pre-adamites, with whom the children of Adam might unite in 
lawful marriage. Such is the view. 

How would Professor Winchell account for the initial multipli- 
cation of the raco without the implication which he so qckstion for 
strongly reprobates? On his theory, only the coinci- ktolutionists. 
dent evolution of two human beings, respectively male and female, 
could meet the lowest requirement for the inception of a hu- 
man race. It might bo said that such man and woman, even if 
born of the same animal parentage, would not be brother and sis- 
ter, because such a relation has no sufficient ground in such a 
parentage. However, their children would be brothers and sisters, 
and there would still be no provision for a human race without 
their intermarriage. Hence the theory must assume the coincident 
evolution of distinct human pairs, and, reasonably, from distinct 
animal parentages, so as to provide for marriage without the con- 
sanguinity of brother and sister. Such evolutions must bo assumed 
to be coincident in both time and place; for otherwise their chil- 
dren could never meet in wedlock, and the lawful requirements for 
a human race would still be wanting. A coincident creation of 
distinct human pairs, if such were the divine order, would be en- 
tirely responsive to rational thought; but such opportune evolutiom 
' Winohell : Pre-adamites, pp. 190, 191. 
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to meet the exigencies of this pre-adamitism are not responsive to 
such thought. It thus appears that this theory has for itself no 
escape from the implication which it so strongly repels, except 
through the most unwarranted assumptions. 

The requirement of pre-adamites in order to provide lawful 
THB QuianoN marriage for the children of Adam carries with it 
IN ETHNOLOGY. BGrious difficulties in the question of ethnology and the 
distinctions of race, while the implication so strongly objected 
to the Adamic origin of man still cleaves to this theory. On this 
theory, the distinctions of race are from separate origins or evolu- 
tions, not from differences of environment. Such is the law for 
the deeper distinctions of the Negroid, Mongoloid, and Caucasian 
races. The Negroid is held to be the oldest. There must be an 
oldest, and the case is the same whichever be the race. We pro- 
ceed on the supposition of the Negroid. For a beginning, the the- 
ory requires the coincident evolution of a Negroid man and woman. 
But how shall the race be propagated without the marriage of 
brothers and sisters ? There are no pre-negroidites with whom 
they might intermarry. If the deeper distinctions of race are orig- 
inal, the Negroid must be original, without any mixture of blood 
by the marriage of its first family of sons and daughters with an 
older race. Otherwise, it is impossible to identify any original 
race, and the ethnology of this theory becomes an utter tangle. 
Whence the Mongoloid? Some have thought him the mongrel 
child of the Negro and the Caucasian. If such be his origin, the 
Caucasian race is older than the Mongoloid, while the latter is 
clearly of lower grade. Therefore this view is out of accord with 
the theory of evolution, which cannot allow the antecedence of a 
higher race to a lower. Nor can it agree with many of the alleged 
proofs of pre-adamites. Hence Professor Winchell consistently re- 
jects it.’ On his own theory of the evolution of distinct races, the 
IN THE THEORY Mongoloid must be a new type by evolution from the 
or WINCHELL. Negroid stock. How shall the new type be perpet- 
uated except by propagation within itself ? If the first offspring 
of the newly evolved type must intermarry with the original stock, 
it can have no permanence. But the propagation within itself, as 
necessary to its perpetuation as a distinct race, requires the inter- 
marriage of brothers and sisters. Adam appears as a ruddy white 
man. His origin is by evolution from an older stock, not by direct 
creation. He is the beginning of the Caucasian or white race.* 
How is this new type to be propagated so as to preserve its distinc- 
tion as the Caucasian race ? The children of Adam must not inter- 
^ Pre-adamitea, p. 189. *Ibid,, p. 294 
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marry. For its avoidance the pre>adamites must be on hand. Gain 
married a Mongoloid.' Other children of Adam, at least the 
earlier, must have done the same. So the theory requires. It is 
the union of a very few with a race already numerous. The slight 
infusion of white blood will readily be absorbed without any notice- 
able or abiding variation of the Mongoloid type. It cannot be so 
with the new type. The grandchildren of Adam are half-Mongo- 
loid, and each succeeding generation must be still more conformed 
to that type. There is here no parentage for the propagation of 
the distinct Caucasian race. Nor could there be any distinct Adamic 
race. 

While such difficulties cleave to this theory, nothing is gained by 
thus recasting the traditional interpretation of Script- ^ 

ure. There is in it no avoidance of the special objec- pre-adamit- 
tion under review. On the initiation of a human race 
without the intermarriage of brothers and sisters, science sheds not 
a ray of light. Hence pre-adamites should not hastily and dogmat- 
ically urge such an objection against the primariness of Adam. 
Any relief for his family can be gained only at the cost of an 
earlier family. On any theory, there must have been a beginning 
of mankind ; and at that beginning, whenever placed, such pre- 
adamites must find their own objection on hand, and with all its 
force against themselves. For purely naturalistic evolutionists the 
question has no concern, but for theistic evolutionists it has pro- 
found concern ; and it is far better that they should modestly and 
reverently leave it with the providence of God. Surely the order- 
ing of the matter was wholly within his prerogative. Nor should 
we judge the question out of our present feelings. The case may 
have been very different in the first family of the race. God may 
have given to the sons and daughters of Adam a conjugal cast of. 
the aflectional nature rather than a brotherly and sisterly cast. 
On the ground of theism there is no perplexity in such a view. In 
the constitution of man nothing is more remarkable than the 
adjustment of his affectional nature to his manifold relations. 
It is an instance of the purest divine teleology. Nor shall we hes- 
itate to believe that in like manner God could easily provide for 
any exigency arising in the initial history of the race. 

7. Doctrinal Interest in the Question of Unity. — Polygenism, 
or an original plurality of races, in whatever form of the the- 
ory, is in opposition to fundamental doctrines of Christian theol- 
ogy. We instance anthropology and soteriology. 

The Adamic origin of mankind ; the sin and fall of the prim* 

' Pre-etdamites, p. 296. 
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itive pair ; the consequent moral lapse and ruin of the race ; the 
WAHTHBOPOL- redemption of the race by Jesus Christ ; the inclusion 
ooT AMD80TE- of all mou in the race so ruined and redeemed — ^these are 
BioLooT. trutiia of Scripture. A few texts will suffice for 

the proof. The most explicit is the great passage of St. Paul.' It 
affirms the facts of anthropology and soteriology which we summa> 
rily stated. Through the sin of Adam all men suffer the consequence 
of depravity and death. Then for all men so ruined by the Adamic 
fall there is a common redemption in Jesus Christ. There is 
another text which, with its profound implications, gives the same 
truths : ** For since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” * It thus appears again that the death 
of all men is a consequence of Adamic sin, and that for all as so 
involved there is a common redemption in Christ. 

Neither polygenism in general nor pre-adamitism in particular 
NO ADJUST- can adjust itself to these truths of Christian theology. 
MBNT. Of course, the attempt is made; but its futility is 

easily exposed. How could races existing long before Adam, and 
out of all genealogical connection with him, suffer the consequences 
of his sin ? Any affirmative answer must assume a retroaction of 
Adam's sin. Such retroaction is assumed. The position of Fey* 
rerius is thus stated : Death entered the world before Adam, but 
it was in consequence of the imputation 'backward' of Adam’s 
prospective sin ; and this was necessary, that all men might partake 
of the salvation provided in Christ.” ‘ McCausland regards the 
pre-adamites as sinners on their own account, and finds in the words 
of Paul, not the universality of Adamic sin, but the universality of 
the redemption in Christ : " The Saviour redeemed Adam and his 
race, as the apostle states ; but the redemption extends from the 
highest heaven to the lowest Hades — ^from Abel, Enoch, and Noah 
to ‘the spirits in prison,' who were not of Adam’s race.”* The 
equivalence of great facts, as given in the comparison of Paul, is 
thus annulled. In this view the redemption in Christ immensely 
transcends the extent of Adamic sin and death, while in the sense 
of Paul the two are of the same extent. 

Professor Winchell’s own argument for the consistency of pre- 
viinr or win- adamitism with Christian doctrine is mostly put in 
CHBLL. certain questions : Why could not antecedent races 
share with Noah and Abraham in the plan of salvation ? If the 
atonement was retroactive for four thousand years or more, why 

> Eom. V, 12-19. » 1 Cor. xv, 21, 22. 

'Wiiiohell : Pre-adamitea, p. 458. *Adam and the Adamite, p, 294 
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not a few thousand years farther? If it reached Adam, why not his 
ancestry? Why should the limitations of Hebrew knowledge limit 
the flow of divine grace ? ' These questions might all be answered 
in the implied sense of the author, and yet be valueless for the proof 
of his theory, because, at most, they could give only the inference 
of a possible extension of redemptive grace, while the real question 
concerns the actual facts of sin and redemption as given in the 
Scriptures. 

Professor Winchell gives prominence to certain utterances of 
Dr. Whedon, which, however, were confessedly only whedon’s 
tentative or hypothetic, and were subsequently with- views. 
drawn.* There was a time when the evidences of a high antiquity 
of man seemed to Dr. Whedon very strong, and when he thought 
it possible that further disclosures might prove an antiquity beyond 
the reach of biblical chronology. In forethought of such a con- 
tingency he suggested the admission of pre-adamites as probably 
the best mode of adjusting Christian doctrine to such antiquity : 
“ Why not accept, if need be, the pre-adamic man ? If Dr. Daw- 
son admits an Adamic center of creation, why not admit, if pressed, 
other centers of human origin ? The record does not seem to deny 
other centers in narrating the history of this center. The atone- 
ment, as all evangelical theology admits, has a retrospective power. 
It provides, as St. Paul says, * remission for the sins that are past ’ — 
that is, for those who lived and sinned before Christ died ; and 
who received * remission ’ from God in anticipation of the atone- 
ment. It was thus that Abraham was justified by faith, through 
the Christ that had not yet made the expiation. The atonement 
thus may throw responsibility and propitiation for sin over all past 
time, all terrene sections, and all human races. So, too, the sin 
of Adam may bring all past misdoings of earlier races under the- 
category of sin and condemnation — that is, under the inauguration 
of a system of retribution which otherwise would not have taken 
existence. Some theologians have held that the atonement throws 
its sublime influence over other worlds than ours ; why not then 
over other human races ? Here, as often elsewhere, science, that 
seemed to threaten theology, does but open before it broader fields 
and sublimer elevations. It contradicts our narrow interpretations, 
and reads into the text worlds of new meaning. With this pro- 
visional view we have not the slightest misgiving as to the effect 
of the demonstration of the pre-adamite man upon our own the- 
ology." * 

• Pre-odamUes, pp. 285, 286. *Ibid,, pp. 285-289, 470, 471. 

*Methoditt Quarterly Review, 1878, pp. 869, 870. 
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We cannot share the confidence of Dr. Whedon in snoh a mode 
HO ADjosT- adjustment, in case the exigency should eyer arise. 
HINT IN 8VCII We think the mode discredited by the assumptions 
AMODB. which it requires. These assumptions were preyiously 
indicated, and now more fully appear in the above citation. One is 
the retroaction of Adamic sin; the other, the retroaction of redemp- 
tive grace. In both cases the retroaction must be such as to reach 
pre-adamic races. In itself considered, the latter assumption in- 
volves no serious perplexity. The atonement was in the plan of 
God the provisional ground of salvation for the Adamio race from 
the beginning, and, on the existence of prior races, might have 
been made available for them. So far, however, the putting of the 
case is purely hypothetic, while such an extension of redemptive 
grace is purely a question of fact. The other assumption of a 
retroaction of Adamic sin which brings pre-existent races under 
the category of sin and condemnation " seems to us utterly inad- 
missible. The full consequence of Adam’s sin upon his own race 
in genealogical descent from himself is full of perplexity. With- 
out the genealogical connection any such consequence must be 
purely arbitrary, and the product of an immediate providential 
agency. This implication is not avoidable by a derivative connec- 
tion of the Adamic race with earlier races, as held by Professor 
Winchell. The reason is obvious. Genealogical relations have no 
retroactive power. Heredity ever moves forward, never backward. 
It remains true that any involvement of earlier races in the sin of 
Adam must have been a purely arbitrary determination. Such a 
mode of guilt and retribution has no consistency with Christian 
theology — certainly none with an Arminian system. With Dr. 
Whedon himself, in his final view, we think it better not yet to 
accept the pre-adamite, and not to provide for him until his actual 
coming.' 

The idea of a broader relation of the atonement than to mankind 
scon or THE often appears in theological discussion. It was easy, 
ATONEMENT, therefore, for Professor Winchell to cite numerous 
instances,* Any service of the idea to the theory of pre-adamites 
must depend upon its content. Barely has it been maintained 
that the atonement is for other sinners than those of mankind. 
MEANING or When viewed as more broadly related, it is simply as 
citations. a fact of paramount interest, as a lesson of profoundest 
moral significance, to all intelligences. Such is the whole content 
of the idea in its usual theological expression. We find nothing 
more in the instances cited by Professor Winchell. In most of 

> Methodift Quarterly Review, 1878, p. 867. * IVe-adamlfo*, pp, 289-208. 
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them it is beyond question that this is all. We read nothing more 
in the citations from Bishop Maryin; * nothing more in that from 
Dr. Chalmers." Indeed, we know that he meant nothing more. 
The citation from Hugh Miller ’ means simply the familiar idea of 
an original inclusion of redemption in the divine plan of creation 
and providence, without any intimation of an atonement for other 
than human sinners. Any further sense of Sir David Brewster 
must be a mere inference from an hypothetic interrogation.* With 
Professor Winchell we also could heartily appropriate the words 
long ago uttered by Bentley: "^Neither need we be solicitous about 
the condition of those planetary people, nor raise frivolous disputes 
how far they may participate in Adam’s fall, or in the benefits of 
Christ’s incarnation; ” ‘ but they shed no light upon this pre-adam- 
itism. There is no ground in Scripture for any notion of a retro- 
action of sin and grace in the ruin and recovery of pre-adamic 
races. Nor can we see how the views of authors, as above stated, 
could be thought of any value in the support of such a theory. 

> The Worfc of Christ, pp. 10, 70, 74, 78, 187. 

* Astronomical Discourses, diRCOurse iv, p. 134. 

^FooUprinis of the Creator^ p, 326. 

^More W(yrlds than One^ English editioHi pp. 166| 167* 

Lectures^ 1724, p. 298. 
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OHAPTEE n. 

PBIMITIVB UAXr. 

Thb man we here study is the man of the Mosaio narratire, not 
the first man of evolution. The two are widely different. If man 
came by evolution ho was in the beginning of brutish mold, and a 
savage. It is not proved that man so came. Nor are we here con- 
cerned to review the question of his origin, which we previously 
discussed. Wo begin the study of man as presented in the nar- 
rative of Moses. In such a study the first question concerns the 
narrative itself, whether it should be interpreted according to a 
literal sense or be treated as mythical or allegorical. Only in the 
former sense can it give us any clear light on the question of prim- 
itive man. However, the interpretation must be determined, not by 
the exigency of light, but by the evidences in the case. We pre- 
viously considered the question respecting the Mosaic narrative of 
creation; and as the narrative respecting primitive man is a part 
of that broader history it requires the less separate discussion. 

I. Literal Sense oe Mosaic Naj^eative. 

1 . Historic Style of the Narrative . — When the style is purely 
historical the contents must be accepted as literal, unless there be 
determining reasons for a different sense. This is a familiar and 
fully accepted principle of interpretation. Murphy states it thus: 
“The direct or literal sense of a sentence is the meaning of the 
author, when no other is indicated; not any figurative, allegorical, 
or mystical meaning.”' The law is just as valid for an extended 
narrative as for a sentence. The account of primitive man is 
clearly historic in style. There is no contrary intimation nor any 
thing in the contents to discredit the literal sense. Therefore the 
narrative must be accepted as historic. This conclusion cannot 
NOTAPHiL- discredited by regarding the narrative simply as the 
080PHIC SPEC- philosophic speculation of some devout Jew on the 
origin of moral evil. Such a view has gained more or 
less currency, particular!/ ip German thought. “But we cannot 
adopt this hypothesis, fof it requires a much later date to be 

I On Genesis, pp. 18, 14. For a veiT- full and able treatment of the qneetioo 
•ee Holden : The Fall qfMan, ohap. iU. 
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assigned to the narrative than the language in which it is written- 
allowing the utmost latitude that modern criticism demands— 
admits. It would, moreover, be very difficult to understand how 
the profound piety of a Jew, in dwelling upon the sacred traditions 
of his people concerning the progenitors of the race, could allow 
him to represent his theorizings as real history; or how, contrary 
to his purpose, such a misapprehension could arise.”' 

2. Historical Connections of the Narrative. — The narrative of 
primitive man is not an isolated part of Genesis, but a part thor- 
oughly interwoven with its contents. If the facts which compose 
the body of the book are historical, so are the facts respecting man. 
All have a common ground. Any departure from historic verity 
is a surrender of the whole to allegoric uncertainty. “ No writer 
of true history would mix plain matter of fact with allegory in one 
continued narrative, without any intimation of a transition from 
one to the other. If, therefore, any part of this narrative be mat- 
ter of fact, no part is allegorical. On the other hand, if any part 
be allegorical, no part is naked matter of fact; and the consequence 
of this will be that every thing in every part of the whole narrative 
must be allegorical. . . . Thus the whole history of the creation 
will be an allegory, of which the real subject is not disclosed; and 
in this absurdity the scheme of allegorizing ends.” ’ With a simple 
historic style, with nothing to discredit an historical sense, with no 
intimation of any other, and with such consequences of any depart- 
ure from that sens^ we must adhere to the true historical charac- 
ter of this narrative. 

3. Uncertainty of a Figurative Interpretation. — This account 
of primitive man must have been intended for the communication 
of important truth. In this again it stands in inseparable connec- 
tion with the fuller contents of Genesis. One may deny such an 
intention for the whole, but only at the cost of reducing the book 
to the grade of a mere romance or groundless speculation. The 
cost is too great. Nor is there any compensation. The book 
itself would become utterly inexplicable."' It could have no rational 
account as to either its origin or aim. Such a book must have 
an aim, and the only rational aim is the communication of impor- 
tant truth. With a literal sense such truth is given; 'without it, 
only myth or ramanM lemains. 

4. Scripture Recognition of a Literal Sense. — This recognition is 
given in clear references to leading events of the narrative. There 

' MttUer ; OhrUtian Doctrine of Sin, vol. il, pp. 847, 848. 

*BidiopHoide7i JBftlieal OWtiMm, vol. i, p. 9. C^ted by Holden: TheFaU 
of Man, pp. 21, 22. 
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is such a reference in the words of our Lord respecting the unity 
PEoo»8 0 FTHit of husband and wife — such a unity as must bar all di- 
BBoooNiTioN. vorcemcut, except for the one reason which he allows.* 
The reference is determined beyond question by a citation from 
the Mosaic narrative.* There could be no reference to such events, 
and particularly as the ground .of so important a doctrine, without 
the reality of the events themselves. Such also is the reference to 
the serpent as the instrument in the temptation of Eve.* Another 
instance is in the reference to the order of succession in the forma* 
tion of Adam and Eve, and also to the facts that the woman was 
deceived and first in the transgression.* How could these events 
be made the ground of such a lesson of economical order unless 
they were regarded as real? There are references to still deeper 
truths. One is to the introduction of sin and death into the 
world by the sin of Adam.* His sin and fall are thus brought into 
vital relation to the deepest truths of Christianity. Even the 
redemptive mediation of Christ is conditioned on the reality of 
these events. "Without as much fullness of statement, there is the 
implication of the same deep truths in another reference of Paul.* 
The historic character of the Mosaic narrative respecting primitive 
man thus stands clearly in the recognition of the Scriptures. This 
recognition, with the other evidences adduced, is conclusive of a 
literal sense. 

II. Peihaby Questions op MosAicti Naeeativb. 

The simple narrative of creation, even from the beginning, 
moves on in sublime strain; but when the creation of man is 
reached a deeper tone is heard. Up to this stage there is for ra- 
tional thought no completeness of nature. The same stars are in 
the sky; the same sun illumines the world; there are the same liv- 
ing orders, with all the wonders of organic constitution; but there 
is no mind within this scale of nature for the rational cognition of 
these orderly forms of existence; none which may rise in thought 
to a divine Mind as their only true and sufficient original. Within 
their own limitation no sufficient reason for their existence can 
be given. Their end is not in themselves.’ This deficiency is 
the prophecy of a rational culmination, and the prophecy is fulfilled 
in the coming of man. That distinct and deeper tone is first 
heard in the narrative of his creation, and signifies his true hoad- 

> Matt, six, 4-6. * Gen. U, 24. * 2 Cor. zi, 8. 

♦ 1 Tim. ii, 13, 14. ‘ Eom. v, 12-19. • 1 Cor. xv, 21, 22. 

’ Dwight ; Theology, vol. i, pp. 848, 849 ; Watson : Theclogioal ItuUtwteB, 
toL U, p. 8. 
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ship.* Such completion of the scale is the satisfaction of rational 
thought. 

A few particulars of the Mosaic narrative require brief attention 
before we come to the deeper questions of doctrinal anthropology. 

1. Constituent Natures of Man . — On the face of the sacred nar- 
rative there are two distinct natures, body and mind, in the orig- 
inal constitution of man. This fact itself decides nothing respect- 
ing the theory of trichotomy, but is so far the obvious truth of the 
Mosaic narrative. Man is certainly dichotomic. And the Lobd 
God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living soul.^^* There 
must here be the sense of two distinct natures. 

The body is material like the earth out of which it is formed. The 
chemical elements combined in its constitution belong ^ material 
to the same earth. The body can easily bo resolved 
into these common elements. Such a resolution is in constant 
process, as certain particles, having fulfilled their use, are ever be- 
ing eliminated, while others are ever taking their place by a proc- 
ess of assimilation. While the body possesses all the qualities of 
matter, it is subject to the same methods of chemical and mechan- 
ical treatment. Its purely material nature is thus at once the clear 
sense of the Mosaic narrative and the determination of physical facts. 

In the formation of Adam there was no such divine operation as 
man must put forth in working a batch of clay into a mantpula- 
human form. There was no divine manipulation of work. 
material. So crude a notion never entered into any clear theistic 
conception. Yet we find such a notion urged as an objection to the 
origin of man in an immediate divine formation. Pre-adamitism 
. . . admits that Adam was ^created,' but substitutes for manual 
modeling of the plastic clay the worthier conception of origination 
according to a genetic method. * Whether put as an objection’ to 
the orthodox conception of man^s creation, or as an argument for 
his evolution, the answer is alrea<?y given: the crude notion of a 
manual modeling of the plastic clay never appears in that con- 
ception. The divine agency in this case, as in all others, is in the 
energizing of the divine will. The immediate formation of primitive 
man through this agency is the whole truth of the orthodox theory. 

The formation of the body was only a part of the divine work in 
the creation of man. There followed the divine in- creation op 
breathing: God breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life; and man became a living soul.” The body might have 
been complete in its organic constitution without the living state, 
* Gen. i, 26-28. • Gen. ii, 7. * Winchell : Pre-adamites p. 285. 
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and this divine inbreathing might primarily signify its vitalization, 
with the inception of respiration as necessary to the maintenance 
of life. Some expositors find this lower sense in the plural form 
of the original text, as signifying the breath of lives.” There is, 
however, in this distinct view of vitalization a trichotomio impli- 
cation which seems mostly to have been overlooked. In the deeper 
sense the divine operation must mean the creation of the rational 
mind. The divine inbreathing signifies this creative agency. 
However, there is no outward form of action. So far the expres- 
sion is anthropomorphic. The deep and true meaning is none the 
less clear. There is no impartation of divine essence as constitu- 
tive of the human soul. It is an immediate creation in the most 
originative sense of the term. This is the deeper meaning of the 
divine inbreathing in the creation of man. 

Bational mind is the distinction of man as an order of existence. 
MIND DISTINCT- Without tWs distinctlou he must bo classed merely as an 
jvK OP MAN. animal. He might still be the highest grade, hut could 
not be a distinct order. The utmost exaltation, exaggeration even, 
of animal intelligence leaves it in an infinitely lower plane than that 
of rational mind. The characteristics and achievements of human 
intelligence are the sufficient proof. The reality of mind is given 
with its faculties. Such faculties must have a ground in being. 
The essential distinction of the mind and the body is given in the 
profound distinction of qualities. In the one we find the prop- 
erties of matter, with their complete subjection to chemical and 
mechanical laws; in the other, the faculties of intelligence and 
personal agency under a law of freedom. The two elasses are in 
sueh thorough distinction, contrariety even, that they cannot have 
a common ground in being. Otherwise properties signify nothing 
as to the nature of their ground. But if they have no meaning for 
its nature, neither have they any for its reality. We should thus 
fall into the most abject phenomenalism or positivism. Beason, 
however, still asserts, and will forever assert, the reality of being 
as the ground of properties, and equally asserts a distinction of 
grounds in accord with the fundamental distinction of properties. 
Thus reason affirms the reality of spiritual being as the ground of 
mental faculties. Hence the divine inbreathing was the creation of 
a spiritual nature in man. 

2. The Question of Trichotomy. — Trichotomy is the doctrine of 
oBscDRiTY OP distinot natures in man — body, soul, spirit — (xwjaa, 

A THIRD NAT- ff>vx^, “rtvevfM. Body and spirit are defined and dis- 
criminated in the same manner as in the dichotomio 
view. There is unavoidable indefiniteness respecting the soul when 
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thus held as a nature distinct from each of the others. We can 
readily define and differentiate material and mental natures by 
their respective and essentially different qualities, but we cannot so 
treat a nature which is neither, and is without definitive and dif- 
ferentiating qualities of its own. Dr. Bush, with others, desig- 
nates it as a tertium quidy and assumes to find the evidence of its . 
reality in a set of qualities in man which are neither material nor 
mental in any distinctive sense. These qualities appear in what 
constitutes the animal life in mm in distinction from the intel- 
lectual or rational life.’ The use of the indefinite tertium quid 
for the designation of this intermediate nature fully concedes its 
indefiniteness. Mere indefiniteness, however, is not conclusive 
against its reality. A thing is definite as its qualities are open to 
our mental cognition, and indefinite when they are not open. With 
hidden qualities there might still be the reality of being ; though 
in such case wo could not affirm the being. Whether the qualities 
of the animal or sentient life of man require as their ground a ter- 
Hum quid, a nature neither physical nor mental, is far from self- 
evident. It may not be possible to prove the contrary. It follows 
that the question of trichotomy cannot be decided in this mode. 

In the early history of the Church trichotomy flourished mostly 
in the school of Alexandria, and was introduced into trichotomy 
Christian theology through the Platonic philosophy, in theology. 
For a while it seemed fairly on the way to a common acceptance, 
when adverse influences checked its progress and brought it into 
disrepute. Tertullian strongly opposed it, and his influence was 
very great. Even the seeming indifference of Augustine was in- 
directly much against it; for his influence was so great on all doc- 
trinal questions that nothing without his open support could hold 
a position of much favor in the more orthodox thought of the 
Church. Besides these facts, trichotomy was appropriated in the 
interest of the Apollinarian Christology and the Semi-Pelagian doc- 
trine of sin. Very naturally, though not very logically, the strong 
antagonism to these heresies turned all its force against the tri- 
chotomy so appropriated.* The doctrinal relation of trichotomy to 
these heresies is worthy of brief notice. The pointing out of this 
relation requires a statement of the heretical elements of the doc- 
trines concerned. 

The Christology of Apollinaris denied to Christ the human mind 
in its distinct rational sense, and provided for its functions in his 

* Busli X Anastasia, p. 78. 

•Delitzsoli! Bihlioal Psychology, p. 106; McClintook and Strong* Cyclo^ 
pesdia, “Trichotomy.” 
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personality by tbe presence of the Logos as the divine reason, 
IN APoujNA- ® requires the trichotomic anthropology, for 

wANisM. the presence of the Logos in the place of the rational 
mind could not account for the sensibilities of Christ in the like- 
ness of our own. In the absence of the rational mind, the soul 
must have been present as the ground of the manifold affections 
which lie below the purely rational life. Therefore the soul must 
be a distinct existence, for otherwise it could not be thus present 
in the absence of the rational mip.d. Such being the facts in the 
case, the only relation of trichotomy to the Apollinarian Christol- 
ogy is that it is the requirement and the possibility of such a 
Christology. On the other hand, this heresy is in no sense the 
logical implication or consequence of the trichotomy. Hence, 
with entire consistency, many trichotomists are thoroughly ortho- 
dox in their Christology. It follows that this heretical appropria- 
tion of trichotomy is no evidence against jits truth, and no reason 
for the disrepute which it suffered in consequence. 

The Semi-Pelagian doctrine of original sin, while holding much 
IN 8BMI-PBLA- truth US agaiust pure Pelagianism, fell far short of the 
iMANisM. Augustinian doctrine. It specially differed from the 
latter, and fell short of it, in excepting the purely spiritual nature 
of man from the effect of Adamic sin. Yet his mere physical 
nature could not be the ground of all that was suffered. The soul 
as a distinct nature is necessary to such sufficient ground. Hence 
it must exist in man as a real nature in distinction from his purely 
spiritual nature. It thus appears that trichotomy is related to the 
Semi-Pelagian doctrine of sin precisely in the manner of its relation 
to the Apollinarian Christology. If the spiritual nature is excepted 
from the effect of Adamic sin, trichotomy must be true because it 
is the requirement of facts in the case of such exception. This 
exception, however, is no logical implication of the trichotomy. 
Hence trichotomy has no direct doctrinal concern with the Semi- 
Pelagian doctrine of original sin. Indeed, it does not seriously 
concern any i]mportant doctrine of Christian theology. It is a 
question of speculative interest in biblical psychology, but has no 
doctrinal implications decisive of either its truth or falsity. 

A dichotomic view of man is clearly given in the Scriptures. 
DioHOTOMT by reference a few texts out of many.’ The 

or THE SCRIPT- dust and the spirit, body and soul, body and spirit are 
the terms of these texts, which seem at once inclusive of 
the whole man and thoroughly distinctive of his natures. In this 
view man is only dichotomic. Yet we can hardly regard these texts 
» Ecol. xii, 7; Matt, x, 28 ; 1 Cor. vi, 20 1 Jas. U, 28. 
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as decisive of the question; and for the reason that, even with an 
intermediate nature, the very profound and specially open distinction 
between our bodily and spiritual natures justifies their designation 
in the same comprehensive sense as if really constitutive of our 
whole being. It is not the manner of the sacred writers, as it is 
not that of any writer, to be always thoroughly analytic. In the 
treatment of subjects it mostly suffices that chief characteristics be 
set forth, and the more prominent distinctions bo made. Usually 
this is the actual and the better method. This may be the method 
in these formally dichotomic texts, and hence they are not conclu* 
sive against trichotomy. 

There are also trichotomic texte — such at least in form. Two are 
in special favor with the advocates of trichotomy.' In trichotomic 
the first we have the three distinctive terms " spirit, and ™xts. 
soul, and body ; ” in the other, “soul and spirit,” with other terms, 

joints and marrow,” which clearly signify the body. In this 
prayer of Paul for the Christians of Thessalonica the central and 
ruling idea is the entireness of their sanctification and their blame- 
less preservation therein. With his usual force and fullness of ex- 
pression, naturally, in such a case he would use words comprehensive 
of the whole man as the subject of the gracious sanctification and 
preservation. The intentional meaning of three distinct natures in 
man is no necessary part of such comprehension. Indeed, such a 
formal analytic view is hardly consistent with the intensity of the 
ruling idea of a complete wholeness. Such is the case in the great 
commandment.* With the simple idea of loving God with our 
utmost capacity of loving, this commandment receives its greatest 
force ; while, on the other hand, it must stiller loss of force by any 
analysis of heart, soul, and mind into ontological distinctions. The 
other text is open to similar observations. Soul and spirit are here 
viewed, not as essentially distinct, but as together the seat of 
thought and affection. In this view a third term, heart, has the 
same meaning as the other two. As .word of God is quick and 
sharp, and pierces even to the sundering of soul and ^irit, so it 
comes to discern the thoughts and intents of the heart. This sub- 
stitution of the one term heart for the two terms soul and spirit 
denies to them jiny ontological distinction ; for otherwise we must 
allow a third distinction for the heart, and the three, with the body, 
would give us a tetrachotomous division of natures in man. Such 
an outcome would itself be fatal to trichotomy. 

If the original terms, and on the one hand, and nn 
and nvevfta, on the other, were used with uniformity of discrimina* 
' I Thess. V, 83 ; Heb. iv, 18. * Luke x. 87. 
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tion, the former for the ground of the animal life and the latter for 
TTBs OF oRioi- gTound of the rational and religious life, the fact 
N^TERKB. would constitute a strong argument for trichotomy. 
Such, however, is not the case. Indeed, the contrary is the fact. 
The former two often signify the ground of the rational life, while 
the latter two often signify the ground of the animal life. A few ref- 
erences may suffice for the verification of this position. 
iH* BiBRRw. leading meanings of ; Life ; ' life or 

spirit ; * intellect, as manifest in its predicates or functions : joyful 
love ; ’ gladness ; * piety toward God ; ‘ sinning ; * faculty of knowl- 
edge ; ' the personal self.^ It is thus made clear that this term has 
no restricted lower sense which can serve the interest of trichotomy, 
hut is freely used in the highest sense of personal mind. We find 
the same meanings in the use of ruT : breath; ’ animal life ; ** the one 
life and spirit respectively of man and beast ; " the intellect, un- 
derstanding ; “ the immortal spirit. It thus appears that, while 
the former term rises to the highest sense of the latter, the latter 
sinks to the lowest sense of the former. This absence of all dis- 
tinction in their application to the animal and rational sides of 
human life denies to their use any support of trichotomy. It will 
not bo questioned that Trvevfia often signifies the highest 

THJE OREXKs ^ • o w 

nature of man. Instances of such use are many and 
clear. With the spirit we rejoice in God our Saviour.'* Our spirit 
witnesses jointly with the Holy Spirit to our gracious sonship.” 
The glorified saints are spirits made perfect." Only as the personal 
mind can the rrvevfia be the subject of such predications. This 
same term, however, means breath or breathed air ; ” also the wind.'* 
On the other hand, rises to the highest meaning of mevfia. 
The soul is the man, the personal self." With the soul we must 
love God supremely,” which is the highest form of personal action. 
The martyrs already with God are souls.*' We thus find a concur- 
rence of meanings in the Scripture use of soul and spirit which pre- 
cludes any ^jssential distinction between them. 

It was previously stated that a uniform distinction of Hebrew and 
Greek terms for the designation of the animal and the rational life of 


' Gen. 1, 20, 80. *Gen. zzxv, 18 ; 1 Kings xvil^l. 

*I8S. xlii, 1. *P8a. IzzzTi, 4. *Fsa. oiil, 1, 2. 

'Lev. It, 2. ’FSa. oxzziz, 14; Pror. zix, 2. 

• Lev. V, 1, 2, 4, 15, 17 ; Job ix, 21 ; Psa. lii, 2 ; Isa. li, 23. * Job iv, 9. 

” Job xii, 10. '* Eool. iii, 19, 21. " Isa. xxiz, 24. '* Eool. zll, 7. 

«« Lnke i, 47. " Bom. viii, 16. " Heb. xii, 28. " 2 Thess. li, 8. 

» John ill, 8. >• Acts ii, 48 ; ill, 28 ; Bom. ii, 9. MMatt. zzii, 87. 

"Bev. vi, 9; zx, 4 
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man would constitute a strong argument for trichotomy. In the 
total absence of such discrimination there is no such argu- „„ support or 
ment. On the other hand, the indiscriminate and inter- trichotomy. 
changing use of these terms may fairly be claimed as an argument for 
the dichotomic view of man. We do not think it conclusive. It fol- 
lows that we have reached no dogmatic conclusion on the question of 
trichotomy. We are not concerned for the attainment of such a re- 
sult, and for the reason previously stated, that the question does not 
seriously concern any important truth of Ohristian theology.* 

3. Original Physiological Constitution. — This question must be 
determined in the light of relative facts as given in the Scriptures. 
In this view it is clearly seen that in chemical elements, in physio- 
logical constitution, and in the provision for subsistence, the body 
of Adam was much like our own. There must have been lungs for 
respiration, an alimentary system for the digestion and assimilation 
of food, an organism of veins for the circulation of the blood, and 
of nerves for sensation and locomotion. With these facts there 
must have been the same osteological and muscular systems. 

It is a pure gratuity to think that such a body could be naturally 
exempt from the susceptibilities and liabilities of our natural ua- 
own. With the highest degree of bodily perfection in biuties. 
Adam, he must still have been naturally liable to the ordinary 
casualties of our physical life. His bones could bo broken, his 
blood poisoned, his flesh suffer lesion. He would have suffered 
from any excess of either fasting or eating. Such a bodily constitu- 
tion is naturally liable to suffering and death. Any exemption in 
either case must depend upon a specially providential economy. Such 
an exemption was no doubt available for Adam on the condition of 
obedience to the divine will. In accord with these views suffering 
and death are accounted to man through the sin of disobedience.' 

4. Intellectual Grade of Primitive Man. — Here again the truth 
is to be sought in a rational interpretation of relative kxaoqkrateb 
facts. The popular view has been moldbd rather by the tibws. 
extravagance of Milton than by the moderation of Moses. The the- 
ological mind has not been free from much exaggeration. '‘An 
Aristotle was but the rubbish of an Adam.” ’ In this manner the 
vigorous South expresses his lofty conception of the mental endow- 
ments of primitive man. Mr. Wesley is not less extravagant in 
his view, that Adam reasoned with unerring accuracy — ^if he rea- 
soned at all. The supposition is that he possessed the faculties of 

* Heard : Tripartite Nature of Man ; Beck : Biblical Ptyeholog^ / DelitBSoh t 
System, of BiUioai Psyciheiogy, pp. 103-119. 

* Oen. ii, 17 ; Bom. v, 13. ’ South : Sermons, vol. i, p. 26. 
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immediate mBight into all subjects, and was in no need of either 
experience or reasoning as a moans of knowledge. No doubt he 
possessed a faculty of immediate insight into primary truths, but 
there is no evidence of any such insight into truths which we can 
acquire only through experience and reasoning. We may concede 
him a very high grade of mental powers, yet they were merely human, 
just like our own in kind, and operative under the same laws. 

There is nothing in the naming of the animals which, on any 
NAHiNo THB proper interpretation, contradicts this moderate view of 
ANIMALS. Adam’s mental powers.’ The perplexity of this case 
need not be aggravated by the assumption of an absolute universal* 
ity in the term which designates the number of animals brought to 
Adam for naming. “ The Hebrew word ^3, Jcol, it is well known, 
does not invariably mean all in the largest sense, but sometimes 
many or much; and that it was designed to be received with 
some limitation in the instance under review is evident from the 
fishes of the sea not being specified, and from the inutility of mak- 
ing a vocabulary of such animals as were to inhabit distant regions 
of the globe, and which Adam would never see again after his nom- 
ination of them. It is also uncertain whether the assemblage 
consisted of those only which were within the precincts of the 
garden of Eden, or included others ; inasmuch as the expressions, 
* every beast of the field, and every fowl of the air,’ may only denote 
of the field and climate of Paradise.”’ Another mode of limitation 
may be cited, which obviates the chief objection urged against the 
narrative when taken in a universal sense : “ It will be more satis- 
factory, however, if it can be shown that the objection rests only on 
a misapprehension of the narrative, which by no means affirms that 
all the creatures, or even many of them, were congregated before the 
man. * Out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast of the 
field, and fowl of the air,’ and ^brought to the man/ not 'brought 
them/ as in the English version, but ‘brought to the man,’ which is 
evidently equivalent to brought of them, the universal every referring 
only to the formation. Should it, however, be objected that the next 
verse adds, ‘ the man gave names to all cattle,’ etc., this will admit of 
easy explanation, for the correct rendering of the passage is, ‘ to all 
the cattle/ evidently to as many as were thus brought before him.” * 

With this restricted sense, however, the naming of the animals 
BT NO NAT- remains much the same as it respects the original fac- 
CBAL ABiMTT. ulties of Adam. The names given might be viewed 
either as arbitrary or as descriptive. In the former case they 

' Qen. li, 19, 90. ’ Holden : The Fall of llan, pp. 08, 99. 

’Macdonald : Creation and the Fall, p. 867. 
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would signify nothing respecting the nature of the animals, while 
in the latter case they would express severally the natures of the 
different classes. For an arbitrary naming the requirements 
would be simply a sufficient vocabulary and a ready use of words. 
Adam could have had no such qualifications through his faculties, 
unless we postpone this event for many years after his crea- 
tion. Language is not gained by intuition. The ready use of 
words in articulate speech is gained only through long practice. 
What Adam might have done through divine inspiration is a ques- 
tion quite apart from the present one whicli concerns his own 
capacities. By common agreement of the best thinkers the orig- 
ination of language is a difficult problem ; and not a few have 
found its sufficient source only in the divine agency.' It was sim- 
ply impossible for Adam in the mere exercise of his own faculties 
to acquire almost instantly the vocabulary and the use of words 
necessary to the naming of the animals, however much we may 
restrict their number. In the view of descriptive names, all the 
previous difficulty, as it respects the natural ability of Adam, re- 
mains, while very much is added. The giving of such names 
required an insight into the nature of the various superhu- 
animals. Such an immediate insight has been freely man insight. 
attributed to Adam. We give a single instance: ^^Adam gave 
names; but how? From an intimate knowledge of the nature 
and properties of each creature. Here we see the perfection of 
his knowledge ; for it is well known tliat the names affixed to 
the different animals in Scripture always express some prominent 
feature and essential characteristic of the creatures to which they 
are applied. Had he not possessed an intuitive knowledge of the 
grand and distinguishing properties of those animals he never 
could have given them such names. It is hardly thinkable that 
such intuition can belong to any finite mind. To attribute it to 
Adam is to place him out of all proper, homogeneity with ourselves. 
It must mean that the highest and most distinctive power of primi- 
tive man is entirely lost to his race. There is no such original 
unlikenesB, no such loss of original faculty; and it is far more con- 
sistent with all the relative facts to account this naming of the 
animals to a divine inspiration. To suppose it otherwise, and to 
imagine that Adam at the first was able to impose names on the 
several tribes of animals, is to suppose, either that he must from the 
first have been able to distinguish them by their characteristic 
marks and leading properties, and to have distinct notions of them 
annexed to their several appellations, or that he applied sounds, at 

' Mf^e ; On the Atonement^ dissertation Uii. ® Clarke ; Commentary, in loc. 
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random, as names of the ai^pnals, without the intervention of such 
notions. But the latter is to suppose a jargon, not a language; 
and the former ijnplies a miraculous operation on the mind of 
Adam, which differs nothing in substance from the divine instruc* 
tion here contended for." ’ 

We thus find in Adam no evidence of a superhuman mental 
grade. However high his intelleotual powers, they were not other 
in kind than our own ; and, if left to himself, his progress, even in 
the rudiments of empirical knowledge, must have been very slow. 
There is no evidence that he was so left; and it is far more rational 
to think that he was divinely instructed and helped forward, that 
he might the sooner be prepared for the throne of the world assigned 
him.* 

5. Created in the Image of Ood . — ^In the divine ideal of man as 
a purposed creation he was to be the image of God. '^And God 
said. Let us make man in our image, after our likeness."' The 
record of such an actual creation immediately follows.* 

Very naturally differences of opinion respecting the likeness of 

TMW8 0FH18 appeared in Christian thought. 

uKsiti88 TO With a common agreement that man himself was the 
image of God, there was still the cardinal question as 
to what really constituted man. Some could not dispense with the 
body as an essential part, and therefore assumed for it a likeness to 
God. This required the assumption of some form of corporeity in 
God; for it is not to be thought that a physical nature can bear the 
likeness of a purely spiritual being. With the burden of such an 
assumption, the notion of a bodily similitude could not command a 
wide acceptance ; and the prevtdent opinion placed the image of 
God in the spiritual nature of man. Opinions also divided on the 
question whether image and likeness, or the original words so ren> 
dered, have different meanings or only serve conjunctly to intensify 
the expression of the one truth. Occasion was found for a distinc- 
tion of meanings. “As there is a great difference between the 
mere natural dispositions and their development by the free use of 
the powers which have been granted to men, several writers, among 
whom Irenam, and especially Clement and Origen,, distinguished 
between the im^e of God and resemblance to God. The latter 
can only be obtained by a mental conflict (in an ethical point of 
view), or is bestowed upon man as a gift of sovereign mercy by 
union with Christ (in a religious aspect)." ‘ Such a view is utterly 


> Magee : On the Atonement, dissertation liii. 

* Gen. i, 26-28. * Gen. i, 26. * Gen. i, 27. 

* Hagenbaoh ; History of Doctrines, toI. i, p. 167. 
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discredited by the fact that thhf likeness of man to Qod was an 
original creation, not any anhsequent Mtainment through either 
the free ^ency of man or the sovereignty of divine grace. A dis- 
tinction of meanings in the two original terms is , again discredited 
by the fact that in other places only one is used, sometimes one 
and sometimes the other, and in a manner to give to each the full 
meaning of both in the primary instance of their oonjnnct nse.' 

It shonld be distinctly noted, ahd the fact should be emphasized, 
that man was originally maufa in the image of God. Hence tbinob kz- 
this image must lie in what he was originally, just as he o-vo*®- 
came from the creative hand of God. We thus exclude every thing 
extraneous to the man himself, and equally every thing subsequent 
to his creation, whether from the divine agency or as the fruit of 
hie own action. We thus exclude the dominion assigned to man,* 
which has often been sot forth as the great fact of his likeness to 
God. Man was constituted in himself, not in his dominion, the 
image of God himself, not of his dominion. His dominion was an 
assignment subsequent to his creation in the image of God, which 
image constituted his fitness for such dominion. 

We may find the true sense of this imago rather in a complex of 
facts than in a single fact. The spiritual nature of man o, the 
is the deepest fact of this likeness — the deepest because uzenebb. 
necessary to all other facts of likeness. But we should not place it 
so deep that it shall stand related to the divine likeness in man 
just as the canvas is related to the painting which it bears, or 
merely ** as precious ground on which the image of God might be 
drawn, and formed." * The spiritual nature was itself of the original 
likeness of man to God. Ontologically, spirit is like spirit, though 
one be finite and the other infinite. The intelleqtual and moral 
endowments of primitive man constituted a measure of his likeness 
to God. Again we are face to face with the profound distinction 
between the finite and the infinite; but such distinction does not 
preclude a profound truth of likeness. In God there is an intel- 
lectual, an emotional, and a moral ''ud-^jire. Such qualities of 
nature were in primitive man; in these facts he was the image of 
God. Personality is the central truth of man’s original likeness to 
God. As a person he was thoroughly differentiated from all lower 
orders of existence, and in the highest sense lifted up into the 
image of God. 

The original image of God in man no doubt had the implicit 
sense of holinera. Hence in the New Testament it came to signify 

* Compare Gen. 1, 87 ; v, 1 ; ix, 8. * Gen. i, 88. 

'Wltaina : The Covenants, voL 1, p. 84. 
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holinesB. This appears in the fact that the regeneration of man, 
his transformation from depravity into holiness, is represented as a 
recreation in the image of God after which he was originally made.' 
Bat this question of primitive holiness so deeply concerns important 
doctrinal issues that it requires a separate treatment. 

*Eph.iT,24; CoLiii,lO. 
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CHAPTER III. 

QXTIiSTIOIT OP FBIMITIVP HOIiINESS. 

As previously noted, this question deeply concerns important 
doctrinal issues. The Pelagian anthropology, with its manifold 
doctrinal implications, takes its place on the one side; the Augus- 
tinian anthropology, with all its implications, takes its place on the 
other. The profoundest dissent from the former docs not require 
the full acceptance of the latter. It is true that any doctrinal an- 
thropology which may be scientifically wrought into a system of 
evangelical theology must be in open issue with the Pelagian an- 
thropology; but there is sure ground for such a theology without 
the extremes of the Augustinian anthropology. 

I. Nature of Holiness in Adam. 

1. Determining Law of Limitation . — Holiness is here viewed as 
a primitive quality of Adam, such as he possessed in the beginning 
of his existence. Therefore it must have boon simply a quality of 
his nature, or such as might bo an accompanying gift of his crea- 
tion. It certainly could possess no proper ethical element, such as 
can arise only from free personal action. This is a determining 
law of limitation respecting the nature of primitive holiness. To 
pass this limit is to fall at once into the error of thinking that an 
ethical holiness may be divinely created in man. Directly follow- 
ing this is the error of thinking that a mere nature, the nature 
with which we are born, can be the subject of an ethical sinfulness 
and demerit — ^just such sinfulness and demerit as arise from per- 
sonal violations of the divine law. An observance of this law of 
limitation will protect us against such errors. 

2. Fundamental Distinctions of Holiness . — In a true godly life, 
such as that of Daniel, in a true Christian life, such as that of 
Paul, there is personal holiness, the holiness of character, with the 
ethical qualities of righteous action. Such holiness has ethical 
worth before the divine law. The quality of holiness and the 
moral worth arise from free moral action in obedience to the divine 
will. 

In such a godly or Christian life there is an inner life answer- 
ing to the outer; an inner life of holy aspirations and aims, which 
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indeed are the inspiration and true worth of the. outer life. But in 
these inner activities there is still the free use of personal f^ulties, 
and therefore the truest form of ethical action. The holiness of 
such an inner life is of the truest ethical character, and therein 
profoundly different from the possible holiness of a primitiye 
nature. 

Below this inner life there is the nature, with its spontaneous 
iHK NATURB toudencies. As matter has its properties, so mind has 
BBLow TH> its powers and tendencies. However metaphysical the 
distinction between the nature and its tendencies, it is 
yet real for thought. Tendencies of nature are specially exempli* 
fied in the animal orders. The natural disposition is the determin- 
ing law of the animal life. The distinctions of life are from dif- 
ferences of natural tendency. We thus note, at once, the reality 
and the differences of natural tendency in the lion and the lamb. 
In like manner we may note the reality, and the differences, of 
natural tendency in men whose lives are morally opposite. With 
the one the spontaneous disposition is to the good; with the other, 
to the evil. Such is the difference between a regenerate or sancti- 
fied nature and a nature yet corrupt and vicious. We thus find 
differences of moral tendency. On the ground of moral tendency 
we allege a moral quality of the nature; on the differences of such 
tendency, we qualify the one nature as good and the other as evil, 
but only in the sense in which a nature may be good or evil. With 
a spontaneous disposition to the good the nature is holy. There is 
such a subjective holiness in distinction from all holiness really 
ethical in its character. 

3. Nature of Adamic Holiness . — After the previous analysis, the 
truth in this question is close at hand. The holiness of Adam, as 
newly created and before any personal action of his own, was sim- 
ASDBJKCTiv* subjective state and tendency in harmony with 

BTATi. liig moral relations and duties. But such a state, how- 
ever real and excellent, and however pleasing to the divine mind, 
could not have any true ethical quality, or in any proper sense 
be accounted either meritorious or rewardable. A deeper analysis 
which reaches the most determinate moral principles must eliminate 
from theology the ideas of ethical character without free personal 
action. 

This question should not be confused by any difficulty, or ina- 
Ror snuorLT bility even, to fix the exact line where spontaneous tend- 
■W*"- ency passes over into ethical action. Nor should this 
line be ignored in order to place such quality in something back of 
it. Theological speculation is not free from such mistakes. 
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** Adam was brought into existence capable of acting immedi- 
ately, as a moral agent, and therefore he was immedi- thb tiiw or 
atelj under a rule of right action; he was obliged as 
soon as he existed to act right. And if he was obliged to act right 
as soon as he existed, he was obliged even then to be inclined to act 
right. . . . And as he was obliged to act right from the first mo- 
ment of his existence, and did do so till he sinned in the affair of 
the forbidden fruit, he must have had an inclination or disposition of 
heart to do right the first moment of his existence; and that is the 
same as to be created or brought into existence, with an inclina- 
tion, or, which is the same thing, a virtuous and holy disposition of 
heart.” * Not only is there here an overlooking of all distinction 
between purely spontaneous tendency and proper ethical action, but 
it is attempted to prove an original ethical holiness of Adam from 
its necessity to the moral obligation which was instant upon his 
existence. The assumption of such instant obligation is a pure 
gratuity. The requisite knowledge was not a product of the 
divine action which gave existence to Adam. Even the gift of ma- 
ture powers is not the gift of such knowledge. Whether he was at 
once so endowed, or placed under training and gradually inducted 
into the moral sphere, we do not know. On these questions the 
Scriptures are silent. Eeasonably, there was sufficient time for the 
knowledge and sensibility necessary to moral obligation. The as- 
sumption of an active disposition so instant upon the very exist- 
ence of man as to be beforehand with an instant obligation, and 
not only the same in ethical quality as a free moral act, but a ne- 
cessity to any holy volition, is far more replete with metaphysical 
subtlety than psychological and ethical analysis. The profound 
distinction between mere spontaneous tendency and personal action 
under obligation and law still remains. It is as real as the deepest 
ethical principles. It is none the less real for any inability to fix 
the exact line of distinction. A mere initial tendency to the good 
in Adam could have no ethical character. It could not become an 
active disposition until duty in some form was presented.. Simply 
as spontaneously active it could constitute only a motive, not an 
ethicd action. Else to be tempted is to sin, and in every instance 
of temptation. Motive, whether to the good or the evil, takes on 
ethical character only where approved or entertained. Here it is 
that persontd agency comes into action. Previous to this there is 
no ethical character, and the subtleties of Edwards are futile for 
the proof of the contrary.* 

• Edwards ; Works, vol. ii, p. 885. 

* Foil argomenit of Edwards : Works, voL il, pp. 881-8M> 
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Both Whedon and Bledsoe yeiy folly and reiy ably discoss the 
Tiiw OP WHE- question, and both conclude against 

DON AND BLED- the poBsibUity of any moral character, such as involTes 
*“*■ either merit or demerit, prerious to free moral action.’ 

The application of these principles to the present question is in 
this manner: “We may suppose a being, like Adam, created with 
soul perfectly right. His preferential feelings anterior to action 
accord with the divine law. His sensibilities are so under easy 
volitional control, his mind is so clear and pure, that all in its 
primitive undisturbed state is right. His will is able to hold his. 
whole being in subordination to the moral imperative. He is, in 
his grade of being, perfectly excellent; and his excellence is not 
mechanical merely or sesthetical, but ethical. It is moral excel- 
lence; it is created moral excellence, and perfect in its kind, yet 
wholly unmeritoriouB.” * 

A primitive Adamic holiness is not an impossibility because 
Adam could not, simply as created, be holy in any strictly ethical 
or meritorious sense. In the fundamental distinctions of holi- 
ness we found a sense which is applicable to a nature in distinc- 
tion from a personal agent. It lies in a spontaneous tendency to 
the good. The subjective disposition answers to the good on its 
presentation. It answers as a spontaneous inclination or impulse 
toward holy action. This is all that we mean by the nature of 
Adamic or primitive holiness. 

4. Possibility of Holiness in Adam . — There may be holiness of 
the moral nature previous to free moral action. If not, such a 
quality of the nature must forever be impossible. Whatever it 
might become by good conduct, such it might be constituted in its 
original creation. This must be clear if we still hold in view the 
fundamental distinctions of holiness. In ethical character we be- 
come by free personal action what we could not be constituted by 
the divine agency. Only in the former mode can moral merit or 
demerit arise. The case is different respecting the nature in dis- 
tinction from the personal agent. Whatever quality the nature 
might possess subsequent to holy action, or as consequent to such 
action, with such quality it could be originally endowed. Other- 
wise all moral quality must arise from personal conduct, and must 
belong to man as a personal agent, without any possible applica- 
tion to his nature. 

It would follow that moral beings, however opposite their lives, 

* Whedon : Freedom of the WiU, pp. 875-896 ; Bledsoe : Theodicy, pp. 118* 
181. 

’ Whedon : Freedom of the WM, p. 881. 
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differ onlj in deeds, not at all in their natures. Some may love 
and worship God, while others blaspheme and hate, but rkal oiffer. 
such is the only difference between them. Nero may Soral^nai- 
be cruel and vile, and Paul consecrated to the best and drk. 
noblest life, but they are without any difference in subjective 
quality. There cannot be any difference in respect to holiness, 
because such quality can have no place in the nature. Under 
such a law even God could not bo holy in his nature. A theory 
with such implications must be false. With opposite habits of 
moral life there must be a difference of natures. In the one case 
the spontaneous tendency is to the good; in the other, to the evil. 
The tendency to the good we call subjective holiness — holiness of 
the nature in distinction from holiness of the life. With such a 
nature Adam could be created. 

The determining principle of this question is clearly given in 
the words of our Lord: “Either make the tree good, tmtrkband 
and his fruit good; or else make the tree corrupt, and warRoiT. 
his fruit corrupt: for the tree is known by his fruit.”' In dis- 
tinction from the fruit the tree has a quality in itself, for other- 
wise the quality of the tree could not determine the quality of the 
fruit. Nor could there be any meaning in making the tree good 
and its fruit good, or the tree corrupt and its fruit corrupt. For 
the common intelligence, and for the most critical as well, there is 
very real meaning in such facts. We know the quality of a tree by 
the quality of its fruit. The principle is the same in the case of 
man. This indeed is the meaning and application of these words 
of the Master. The deeds of men, as good or evil, answer to their 
moral nature and express its quality as good or evil, just as in the 
case of the fruit and the tree. The same idea of a moral quality 
of our nature is present in many texts which set forth the facts of 
regeneration. The transformation of the life is through a renewal 
of the moral nature. That renovation of the nature is a moral puri- 
fication, and imparts to it a quality of holiness.’ It thus appears 
that the question of primitive holiness is not a merely speculative 
one, but one which vitally concerns the deepest truth and reality of 
regeneration. If there be no moral quality of our nature regenera- 
tion loses its meaning for the Christian life. Its profound reality 
carries with it the reality of such a quality. Hence Adam as newly 
created could be holy in his nature. 

'Matt, xii, 8S. 

* Psa li, 7, , 10 ; Ezek. xzxvi, 25-27 ; 2 Cor. v, 17 ; GaL vi, 15 ; Eph. iv, 
82-24; Col.iU,9,10. 
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II. Proofs of PRinmyR Holikbss. 

1. Impticafion of the Moral Nature , — Man is a moral beings 
and was so constituted in the beginning. Conscience, and moral 
reason, and the sense of God and duty are no mere acquisition 
through a process of evolution or the association of ideas, but are as 
original to man as intelligence and sensibility. Without a moral 
nature man is not man. Such a nature must have 

TJ£m>JbNL»llliO UF ^ 

A MORAL NAT- moi^ teudeucies. The notion of its indifference as 
between the ethically good and evil is irrational, and 
contradictory to all relative and analogous facts. Mind is sponta- 
neously active. The sensibilities which so wonderfully adjust us to 
our manifold relations are thus active. This activity is in the form 
of tendency or disposition, of inclination or aversion. There is 
either an outgoing of the sensibility toward its appropriate object 
or an aversion from it, and the notion of indifference is excluded. 
There is no indifference as to society, or country, or kindred, or 
home. In such objects there is a spontaneous interest. There may 
be instances of repugnance or aversion ; but there are none of in- 
difference. What is thus true of the sensibilities in general is 
equally true of the moral nature. It must be either spontaneously 
disposed to the good or inclined to the evil. The facts of observa- 
tion and experience affirm the truth of this position. A state of 
indifference would betray an abnormal condition. What is thus 
TKNDKNciKs IN truo of muu was equally true of Adam in his prim- 
ADAM. itive state. There were spontaneous tendencies or incli- 

nations of his moral nature. But the new Adam was just what God 
made him. His spontaneous tendencies were immediately consequent 
to his nature as divinely constituted. Hence his moral inclination 
must have been to the good in preference to the evil. Such inclination 
is at once the characteristic fact and the proof of subjective holiness. 

3. Primitive Man Very Good . — That primitive man was very 
good is more than an implicit fact of the Mosaic narrative. “ And 
God saw every thing that he had made, and, behold, it was very 
good.”’ It is true that these words are general, and are not 
specifically applied to man, as in other instances like words were 
so applied to other parts of the new creation ; ’ but, as they im- 
mediately follow the account of the creation of man, they must as 
really and fully apply to him as they could in the most direct and 
specific manner. Any limitation, therefore, which excludes the 
moral nature of man from this application is contrary to the clear 
sense of Scripture. 

‘Gen. 1, 81. 


•Gen. 1, 10, 12, 18, 21, 28. 
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Tet each a limitation ia assumed : '' And as to the cUvine declara- 
tion that ‘every thing was very good/ it expressly contrary 
refers to all that God had made, and is quite compatible 
with the idea of a germ of sin lying hid in man, and having its 
origin only in man and not in God. It is also plain that the dec- 
laration refers to God’s non-intelligent creation as well as to man, 
so that it expresses the general fitness of every thing for the purpose 
designed, and not moral good.”’ Only in this way could the author 
attempt a reconciliation of his theory of a germ of sin in primitive 
man with his divine characterization as very good ; but no such 
reconciliation is possible. We cannot thus turn away from a specific 
sense of “ very good ” to a general sense which shall exclude moral 
good in the case of primitive man. Every part of creation has its 
purpose after its own kind, and, if fitted to its purpose, oood in ms 
must be good in its kind. Mttller really admits this kind. 
principle ; and it must be just as true in the case of primitive man 
as in application to any other part of creation. But man was mor- 
ally constituted, and divinely purposed for moral ends. God created 
man for communion with himself, and for blessedness in his own 
holy service. If originally good, he must have been morally good, 
for only therein could he have been good in his kind, and fitted for 
such divine ends. We could as well omit the Iflminosity of the sun 
from its characterization as “very good” as to omit the morally 
good from a like characterization of primitive man. 

3. Further Scripture Proofs . — Under this head we present a few 
texts which clearly contain the truth of a primitive holiness. 

“ Lo, this only have I found, that God hath made man upright ; 
but they have sought out many inventions.”’ The man madk 
service of the text for the present question hinges upon oprioht. 
the sense of upright. In the frequent use of this term throe senses 
appear ; rectitude of posture or form ; rectitude of conduct ; recti- 
tude of the moral nature. The first can have no place in the present 
text. The context is a disquisition upon man purely in his moral 
aspects, not at all in his organic structure. The evil inventions of 
men, so sharply contrasted with an original uprightness, can have 
no such distinction from a more bodily rectitude. The second 
meaning — rectitude of conduct — is more than the term can here 
admit. In makin g man upright God did not make for him an 
upright life. As previously shown, such a life requires man’s own 
personal agency. It thus appears that neither the first nor the sec- 
ond meaning gives the proper sense of upright in the present text. 
A third sense remains, and must be the true one. The term has a 

’MSUer : Christian Doctrine of Sin, vol. ii, p. 350. *Ecol. vii, 20. 
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, deeper meaning tihan the deeds of an npright Ufe. It reaches down 
to the personal agent, and to the principles which underlie his 
action. Thus the moral nature with its spontaneous tendencies is 
reached. Such is the deeper meaning of upright in its application 
to God.’ Such, too, is its deeper sense in application to man.* 
This is the proper meaning in the text under treatment. In such 
a sense man was originally constituted holy. 

‘'And that ye put on the new man, which after God is created 
HOUKE88 or righteousness and true holiness.” “And have put 
TOK NBw MAH. on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge after 
the image of him that created him.”* These texts are so much 
alike that we may properly place them together. We require only 
the points which concern the question of primitive holiness. The 
central truth of the texts is the transformation of inan from an evil 
to a good life. This transformation is deeper than the life of per- 
sonal action, and includes a renovation of the moral nature. The 
old man with his deeds, which must be put off, is both a corrupt 
nature and a vicious life ; and the new man, which must be put on, 
is both a holy nature and a good life. Hence it is that this moral 
transformation requires a renewal in the spirit of the mind and a 
creation of the new lUhn. Here is an inner work of the Holy Spirit, 
a purification of the moral nature by his gracious and mighty 
agency. This purification is a renewal of the soul in the image of 
God in which man was originally created. Clearly this is the 
thought in the mind of Paul. His words more than imply it. 
The fact of such a thought is not in the least discredited by the 
use of words — such as righteousness and knowledge — ^which carry 
a sense beyond the moral nature into the actual life. Ho exact 
parallelism is attempted. With an intense practical aim, the apos- 
tle connects with the inner purification the good life which should 
spring from it j but it is stiU true to his thought that this inner 
purification is a renewal of the soul in the original image of God. 
Hence in that image there is the truth of a primitive holiness. 

4. Error of Pelagiamsm.— In the great contention between 
wLAoiTO AND Augustine and Pelagius, each went to an extreme : the 
AtTGosTiNK. former in the maintenance of original sin in the sense 
of native demerit ; the latter in" the denial of native depravity. 
Both failed to make the proper distinction between moral cWacter 
from personal conduct and the subjective moral state. With an 
omission of the proper analysis, such as we have previously given, 

’ Dent, xxzil, 4 ; Psa. xxr, 8 ; xcil, 15. 

* Job 1, 1, 8; zziii, 7; Fsa. zi, 7; zzxvil, 87. 

*X^b. iv, 24; CoL iil, 10. 
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to bring out the clear distinction of the two, native depravity was 
with Augustine native sin and demerit. On the other hand, Pela< 
gius, equally overlooking that distinction, and holding the impossi* 
bility of demerit without one’s own personal conduct, denied the 
truth of native depravity. With the proper analysis, the former 
might have maintained the whole truth of uativo depravity without 
the element of sinful demerit ; while the latter might have held the 
same truth of depravity, and yet have maintained his fundamental 
principle, that free personal conduct absolutely conditions all sinful 
demerit. We thus point out the opposite extremes, and the oppo* 
site errors, of the two parties in this great contention. 

^ .'Other errors followed in logical consistency. If all men might be 
4^ners, with the desert of punishment, by virtue of an inherited 
^depravity, Adam could have the moral worth and rcwardableness of 
an eminent saint simply by virtue of an original creation. The 
anthropology of Augustine both with himself and his many follow- 
ers tends strongly to this view. On the other hand, errors or 
the denial of primitive holiness on the part of Pelagius wlagics. 
waa logically consequent to his denial of Augustine’s doctrine of 
original sin. Failing to analyze this doctrine into its separate ele- 
ments, his denial of native sin carried with it, the denial of native 
depravity. On such a principle there can be no moral quality of a 
nature, and therefore no primitive holiness. This was the outcome 
with Pelagius, as may be seen in his own words. ** From the first 
book of Pelagius on free-will, Augustine quotes the following dec- 
laration of his opponent {De Pec. Orig., 13) s 'All good and evil, 
by which we are praise or blameworthy, do not originate together 
with us, but are done by us. We are bom capable of each, but not 
filled with either. And as we are produced without virtue, so are 
we also without vice ; and before the action of his own will, there is 
in uiftTi only what God made.”” This denies all change in the 
moral state of the race as consequent to the Adamic fall. In his moral 
nature man is still the same as in his original constitution. Adam 
was endowed with freedom and placed under a law of duty, but was 
morally indifferent as between good and evil. We have previously 
shown that the notion of such indifference in a being morally consti- 
tuted is irrational and contradictory to decisive facts. The denial of 
primitive holiness is not a merely speculative error. The principle 
of this denial carries with it a denial of the Adamic fall and the de- 
pravity of the race, and therefore leaves no place for a system of evan- 
gelical theology. There is no longer any need of atonement, or regen- 
eration, or justification by faith, or a new spiritual life in Christ. 

* Wiggent and PeJderianim, p. 85. 
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m. Elehbkts of Pbimitiyb Houkess. 

The acceptance of primitive holineee as a truth does not neces* 
sarily determine the view of its elements or nature. Hence in the 
history of the doctrine opposing views appear. The issue thus 
arising has been much in debate, and not as a question of merely 
speculative interest, but as one which deeply concerns the nature 
of the Adamic fall, of original sin, and of regeneration. Such 
implications will sufficiently appear in the statement of these oppos* 
ing views. 

1. Romish Doctrine.— TiiQ Romish anthropology is so far 
TOBiLTAsn- -A-ugustinian as to accept the truth of a primitive holi- 
pBRNATOiui. ness, but widely diverges from the latter respecting the 
nature or content of that holiness. What is specially 
distinctive of the Romish doctrine is that the primitive holiness 
was purely a supernatural endowment or gift. As such it must 
have been extraneous to the nature of Adam, and conferred subse* 
quently to his completed creation. ** The first peculiarity of the 
papal anthropology consists in the tenet that original righteous- 
ness is not a natural, hut a supernatural, endowment. The germ 
of this view appears In one of the statements of the Roman Catechism 
— ^a work which followed the Tridentine Canons, and is of equal 
authority with them in the papal Church. 'Lastly,' says the 
Catechism,* ' God formed man out of the clay of the earth, so made 
and constituted as to his material body that he was immortal and 
impassible, not indeed by the force of nature itself, but by a divine 
favor. But as to his soul, he formed him after his own image and 
likeness, endowed him with free will, and so tempered within him 
all the emotions of his mind and his appetites that they would never 
disobey the rule of reason. Then he added the admirable gift of orig> 
inal righteousness, and decreed that he should have the pre-eminency 
over other animals.'”’ It thus appears that in the papal anthro- 
pology the likeness and image of God in primitive man carried the 
sense of a similarity in the nature and personality of mind, but not 
the sense of holiness. Place was thus left for primitive holiness as 
a supernatural endowment. 

Consistently with this view of ori^nal righteousness, the papal 
anthronolocrv could admit, and did admit, certain im« 
oriRKPRiMi- perfections of man as originally constituted. Asconsist- 
tiv« KATORB. spirit, the appetences of the former 

might war against the rational dictates of &e latter, and thus render 

' CaUehismus Bommm, F. I, Cap. 11, Q. lA 

*8haddt SUtory of Ohriotian DoeMno, toL U, pp. 143, 1481 
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difficult a prudent and good life. There was thus in the very begin" 
ning, and before any lapse of man, a profound moral need of the super- 
natural endowment of grace which the doctrine maintains. And, fur- 
ther, the primary purpose of this endowment was for the relief of this 
exigency. So Bellarmin, a master in papal theology, states the 
facts. “ In the first place it is to be observed that man naturally 
consists of flesh and spirit. . . . But from these diverse or contrary 
propensities there arises in one and the same man a certain conflict, 
and from this conflict great difficulty of acting rightly. ... In 
the second place, it is to be observed that divine providence, in the 
beginning of creation {initio creationis), in order to provide a rem- 
edy for this disease or languor of human nature which arises from 
the nature of a material organization {ex conditione materim), 
added to man a certain remarkable gift, to wit, original righteous- 
ness, by which as by a sort of golden rein the inferior part might 
easily be kept in subjection to the superior, and the superior to 
God ; but the flesh was thus subjected to the spirit, so that it could 
not be moved so long as the spirit was unwilling, nor could it 
become a rebel to the spirit unless the spirit itself should become a 
rebel to God, while yet it was wholly in the power of the spirit to 
become or not become a rebel to God. . . . We think that this 
rectitude of the inferior part was a supernatural gift, and that, 
too, intrinsically, and not accidentally, so that it neither flowed 
nor could flow from the principles of nature {ex naturm prin- 
dpiis).*** 

These views are open to criticism, and are sharply criticised 
from the side of the Augustinian anthropology. Such errors or thb 
original imperfections of man have no warrant in the doctwnk. 
Scriptures. Nor is there any ground for the exclusively super- 
natural character of primitive holiness. Further, the doctrine 
implies that the fall of man was simply a lapse into his primitive 
state. The fall in its efiect upon man, apart from personal demerit, 
was simply a deprivation of the supernatural endowment of right- 
eousness. His own nature was the same after the fall as before it. 
But his own nature, while without holiness before the fall, was 
equally without depravity, and must have remained the same, after 
the &11* This is a very superficial and false view of the actual 
state of man in consequence of the Adamic fall. The consequence 
of that fall was not only a deprivation of the divine communion, 
but a. depravation of the nature of man. For the present we are 
not concerned with another objection urged against this papal view 

' BeUaminus : QraJtia Primi Hominia, C. v. Cited by Sbedd t History of 
OhrMUm DooMm, voL ii, pp. 148, 144. 
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on the part of the Augustinian anthropology, that by implication 
it denies the actual sinfulness and demerit of human nature as 
fallen. Any view of regeneration in accord with this papal anthro< 
pology must be superficial and false. It must mean simply a 
restoration of original righteousness as a supernatural endowment.. 
Such limitation must omit the interior work of the Holy Spirit in 
the renewal and purification of the moral nature, which is the cen« . 
tral reality of regeneration. Finally, as this anthropology allows 
the actuality and the innocence of a certain measure of concupis* 
cence in primitive man, so it must allow the same in regenerate 
man. 

2. The Augustinian Doctrine . — By the doctrine so designated 
we mean, not limitedly any definite view of Augustine himself 
respecting the nature of primitive holiness, but rather the central 
view of the Augustinian anthropology as interpreted and maintained 
in the Calvinistio Churches. In this view original righteousness 
was an intrinsic quality of the nature of man, not something added 
to his nature. By the divine creative act he was constituted holy, 
and there was not only no subsequent act, but no separate act by 
which he was so constituted. It should not be overlooked that we 
give this as the central or prevalent view, and without any notice 
of individual divergences. As against the papal view, "the re- 
formers generally, and especially Luther, had strenuously contended 
that this original righteousness was a quality of man’s proper nat- 
ure, and necessary to its perfection and completeness, and not a 
supernatural gift.”* Also in dissent from the papal view of a 
Buperadded holiness, “the reformers most justly assert, in opposi- 
tion to this mechanical view, that ‘Justitia originalis* was an orig- 
inal and actual element of our nature as it came from the hand of 
the Creator.”* 

On this question the Augustinian doctrine thus takes the oppo- 
opposin to extreme to the papal view. This was quite natural 
nut ROMiBH to the protestant attitude of the reformers and the 
VIEW. intensity of their antagonism to much of the papal 

anthropology. Further, their doctrine of sin logically carried 
them to this view of original righteousness. As in this doctrine 
the very nature of man in his fallen state is actually sinful, or sin- 
ful in a sense deserving of God’s judicial wrath, so the nature of 
primitive man in itself and without any gracious endowment could 
be ethically righteous. The rejection of the papid view do^ not 

> Ommlngham : Historical Theotogy, toL 1, p. S18. 

*YaixOoetexzieot Christian DogmoHcs^rol, iff, Sn. AJaoHoigst System^ 
aUo Theology, vol. ii, pp. 104, 105. 
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logically require the acceptance of this Augustinian view. In this 
case, as in many others, the truth may lie between the extremes. 

3. Elements of the True Doctrine . — The first element of primi- 
tive holiness was the moral rectitude of the Adamic 

. . , RKCTITUDKO# 

nature as newly^created. In our previous discussions adamio kat-i 
we fully maintained the possibility and the reality of 
such holiness, and set forth the definite idea of its nature or con- 
tent. That position holds true against the papal denial of such 
holiness. Wo agree with the prevalent Augustinian anthropology 
respecting the reality of primitive holiness, but dissent respecting 
any proper ethical character of that holiness, and also respecting its 
limitation to a mere quality of the Adamic nature. In that 
anthropology Adam often appears in the very beginning, and before 
any personal action, with the moral worth of ethical righteousness, 
with the activities of holy affection in the fear and love of God.' 
We omit all this from the content of primitive holiness. The activ- 
ities of holy affection may be spontaneous to the moral nature, but 
must be subsequent to its own constitution. Xor can they be the 
immediate product of the creative agency which constitutes the 
nature. A thorough analysis must distinguish between the activ- 
ities of the moral nature in Adam and that nature itself simply as 
divinely created. That nature was so constituted as to be respon- 
sive to the claims of a prudent and good life, not in the sense of a 
necessary fulfillment of such claims, but in the sense of a spon- 
taneous inclination or disposition toward such fulfillment. This is 
all that we can properly mean by holiness as a quality of the prim- 
itive nature of man. 

There was a second element of primitive holiness in the presence 
and agency of the Holy Spirit. Wo have previously pimaiiNcit or 
dissented from the Augustinian limitation of that thespikit. 
holiness to a mere quality of the Adamic nature. We have also- 
dissented from the papal doctrine of its purely supernatural char- 
acter j but the weighty objection, that it implies serious defects 
in the nature of man as originally constituted, is valid only against 
so extreme a view. The presence of the Holy Spirit as a constitu- 
ent element of primitive holiness has no such implication. The 
Adamio nature could be holy in its own quality and tendency, and 
yet need the help of the Spirit for the requirements of a moral pro- 
bation. Augustine himself held this view. '' God had given man 
an assistance, without which he could not have persevered in good if 
he would. He could persevere if he would, because that aid {adju- 

'Edwards: Works, voL li, pp. 886, 887; Wiggers: Aagu^inism and Pelor 
ffianiam, p. 143. 
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tofiwn) did not Ml by which he could. Without this, he could 
not retain the good which he might will.” ' Hence the divine plan 
might include the presence of the Spirit as an original and abiding 
element in the holiness of man. We need this truth for the proper 
interpretation of human depravity. The fall of man was not only 
the loss of holiness^ but also the corruption of his nature. This 
corruption we may not ascribe to any immediate agency of God, 
but may interpret it as the consequence of a withdrawment of the 
presence and influence of the Holy Spirit. This is the doctrinal 
meaning of “ depravation from deprivation.” The most thorough 
Augustinians so interpret the corruption of human nature, and thus 
concede the presence of the Holy Spirit as an element of primitive 
holiness.’ 

We thus combine the two elements in the true doctrine. The 
APRi»KNc«iN second element brings the doctrine into full accord 
ALL HOLT LiFK. fy^ith tho fuct that in the Christian life the Holy Spirit 
is not only the agent in the primary renewal and purification of the 
soul, but also an abiding presence in aid of its renewed powers. 
And we are pleased to think of the immanence of the Spirit in all 
holy life whether human or angelic. 

^ Cited by Wiggers : Augustinism and Pela^gimUam^ p. 142. 

* Canningham : Historical Theology ^ vol. p. 526. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THX FBIlCITIVEi PBOBATION. 

Pbobation is a state of trial under a law of duty. The law in 
the case is the test of obedience. The duty imposed is enforced 
by the sanction of rewards. The rewards determine for the sub- 
jects of probation permanent states of good or evil ; so that pro- 
bation is a temporary economy. The central reality of probation 
is^xespensibiUty for conduct under a law of duty. Such was the 
primitive probation ; and it should be studied in the light of these 
facts. 

I. Probation a Reasonable Economy. 

This proposition is not intended for universal and perpetual ap- 
plication. It is true in application to primitive man. Possibly a 
primitive state might be so perfect as neither to require nor admit 
any testing law. Such will be the state of confirmed blessedness. 
Probably no primitive state is such. Certainly that of man was 
not. Eor him trial was naturally incident to duty. Obedience, 
however, was easily within his power, and a moral obligation, while 
a law of duty was the imperative requirement of his moral constitu- 
tion and relations. With the truth of these facts, the primitive 
probation was a reasonable economy. The facts require a fuller 
and more orderly statement. 

i. Trial as Naturally Incident to Duty . — The fact of such trial 
arose from the constitution of primitive man. With a holy nature, 
there were yet in him susceptibilities to temptation. In temptation 
there is an impulse in the sensibilities adverse to the law of duty. 
This is true even where it finds no response in the personal con- 
sciousness. Yet, in the measure of it, such impulse is a trial to 
obedience. Such trial was naturally incident to duty in primitive 
man. The proof of it is in a primitive constitution with sensibili- 
ties which might be the means of temptation; also in the actuality 
of such temptation. These facts are entirely consistent with the 
primitive holiness which we have maintained. In such a state 
primitive man began hie moral life. The only way to confirmed 
blessedness was through a temporary obedience. But obedience 
requires a law of duty; and, with the natural incidence of trial and 
the possihilily of failure, such a law must be a testing law. It tnus 
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appears that a probationary economy was the only one at all suited 
to the state of primitive man. 

:2. Complete Ability for Obedience. — ^Ability for obedience is a 
rational requirement under a testing law of duty. The question 
of such ability in primitive man needs no elaborate discussion, and 
the mere statement of relative facts will suffice. The reality of 
wsuch ability lies in the rectitude of his moral nature as originally 
constituted. With susceptibility to temptation through the sensi* 
bilities, his spontaneous disposition was yet toward the good and 
averse to the evil. In this there was strength for obedience. Nor 
can we rationally think of any divine imposition of duty in this 
case above the ability of fulfillment. When responsibility with 
moral inability is maintained, it must be on the ground of a respon* 
Bible forfeiture of moral ability. There was no such forfeiture 
in the case of man when duty was originally imposed upon him. 
God was at once the author of both his nature and the law of his 
probation, and therefore could not impose any duty which should 
transcend his strength of obedience. Further, this strength is fully 
manifest in view of the special test of obedience divinely insti- 
tuted. If the moral constitution of primitive man was what the 
Scriptures warrant us to think it, the fulfillment of that duty was 
easily within his power. 

3. Obedience a Reasonable Requirement. — As the subject of such 
munificent endowments, the recipient of so rich an estate and a 
provisory heirship to eternal blessednesB, primitive man owed the 
consecration of all his powers in holy obedience and love to the 
Author of all his good. Every principle of reason and duty so de- 
termines. With the deepest emphasis, therefore, does every such 
principle determine the obligation of the probationary duty im- 
posed upon him. 

: 4. Moral Necessity for a Law of Duty. — ^With far less unreason 
might we object to the creation of man as a moral being than to 
his probationary trial under a law of duty. As morally constituted 
and related, with the obligations of holy obedience and love, and 
with the possibilities of both good and evil action, a law of duty 
was for him an imperative requirement. 

If we now combine the four facts presented under the head of 
this section it must be clear that for primitive man probation was 
a reasonable economy. 

II. The Probation-art Law. 

1. A Matter of Divine Determination.— assignment of duty 
to primitive man in the fonnof precept or commandment was 
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poiel; the prerogative of God. Adam could not determine his 
own duties, for he knew not sufficiently either himself or the 
claims of his Creator. Some duties, such as the love and worship 
of God, might stand in a clear light, and be seen as by intui- 
tion; but what in the way of restraint might be requisite to his 
best moral and religious development could not thus be known. 
These things could bo known only to God; and the whole right of 
commandment was his. He might impose any duty or any re' 
straint concistent with his own wisdom. When wo say consistent 
with his own wisdom we mean that the perfections of God are a 
law unto himself, so that ho could impose nothing contrary to his 
own wisdom. This fact, however, does not bring down the ways 
of God to the measure of our own minds. We cannot judge him 
as wo judge men, for we stand on the same plane with them, while 
God is in the infinite heights above us. There is here a place for 
our trust in God, and an infinite warrant for it, even when the 
light of his wisdom is hidden from our view. Such trust is far 
wiser in us than any unfriendly criticism of the law whereby he 
tested the fidelity of primitive man. 

2. The Law a$ Divinely Instituted . — ^This law is plainly given 
in the sacred narrative: ^*But of the tree of the knowledge ol 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” ' Respecting the knowledge 
of good and evil, the sense is not that the fruit of this tree could 
by any virtue of its own give the knowledge of good and evil, but 
rather that man, as obedient or disobedient to its divine interdic- 
tion, should prove himself good or evil, or come to know in his 
own experience the good or the evil. Such a sense best accords 
with the testing function of the law. 

We can hardly think that this one commandment constituted the 
sum of duty for primitive man. There are moral ^ bkoader 
laws which must exist for all moral beings. From the o' bdtt. 
beginning it must have been the duty of Adam to love and wor- 
ship God. Such a religious life requires habits of thought and 
disposition which in themselves fulfill religious duties. Nor is 
there in the words of that one commandment any exclusion of 
other duties. There was this specific commandment, and the first 
sin was in its violation. So far the sacred narrative is clear. 
There, were other duties; but whether of a proper testing character, 
or whether in case of fidelity under this first trial other tests 
might have been instituted — on all such questions that narrative 
is sileiit. With the obligation of other duties, the fidelity of Abra* 

•Gen. 11,17. 
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ham was yet q>eoiall 7 tried by a posiriTe command. Snob vae the 
manner of triad in the primitive probation; and, so far aa ihe Script* 
nres give us any clear light, such was the law of that probation. 

3. A Proper Test of Obedience . — This law of the primitive pro- 
bation was a positive law in distinction from a moral law. The 
MORAL AND obligation of a moral law is intrinsic and absolute; the 
posiTiTK obligation of a positive law arises from a divine com- 
lAws. mandment. Such a ground of obligation is in no con- 
tradiction to the reality of fundamental principles of ethics. Nor 
is such obligation grounded purely in authority. A divine com- 
mand always means to the enlightened religious consciousness a 
sufficient reason for the duty imposed, however hidden that reason 
may be. There is thus a place for faith as the practical power of 
obedience. The case of Abraham is an illustration. No reason 
was given for the command to offer up his son. His faith found 
the reason for obedience, not in an absolute arbitrary authority of 
God, but in the wisdom and goodness of his providence. Such is 
the real ground of obligation in a positive command. For the 
religious consciousness such obligation is absolute. A positive 
command of God is not the dictum of an arbitrary will, but the 
expression of his wisdom and love. 

Nor is obedience to a positive command any abject submission 
MO MKRs AR- to an arbitrary absolute will. No such submission 
BiTRARYwiLL. could constitutc a true obedience. At most it could 
be only a conformity of outward action to the positive mandate. 
Such conformity is not in itself obedience, because without the mo- 
tives of piety. Such was the case under this probationary law. 
True obedience to its mandate required the motives of religious 
reverence and love; and disobedience could arise only with an irre- 
ligious revolt of the soul from God. It thus appears that a posi- 
tive command of God is no arbitrary mandate of an absolute will, 
indifferent to morality and piety, and which the most servile out- 
ward observance will satisfy, but the expression and requirement of 
his infinite wisdom and goodness as our moral Kuler, and which can 
be fulfilled only with the truest obedience of a devout mind and a 
loving heart. So closely one in obligation and fulfillment is a posi- 
tive law of God with a moral law. 


With the inexperience of primitive man as he entered the sphere 
BDiiBD TH* probation, a positive law may have best suited the 
pRiMJTiTR purpose of a moral trial. There were sufficient reasons 
"■***• to the divine Mind for its institution, and, as we shall 


point out, it was most favorable to obedience. After a long experi- 
ence of Abraham and the practical development of his moral and 
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religious life, God found reason to test his obedience through a 
positive command. Clearly, then, there might be sufficient rea- 
son for such a trial of primitive man, whose conception of moral 
principles was as yet without any development through experi- 
ence.* Such a command was given him — a command which ad- 
dressed itself to the deepest moral and religious consciousness, 
and required for its proper observance the truest motives of a good 
life. Further, it embodied the great religious lessons, tliat the will 
of God is the supreme law of duty, and that the highest good of 
man must be found in his loving favor, not in any pleasures of 
sense. Such facts constituted this law of the primitive probation 
a proper test of obedience. 

III. Favorable Probationary Trial. 

A few words will suffice to make it clear that the testing law of 
the primitive probation was most favorable to obedience. We 
require simply a brief statement of the leading facts concerned in 
the question. 

1. Lmo of Duty Open and Plain. — There was nothing occult or 
perplexing in the meaning of the duty enjoined. No philosophic 
acumen or insight was necessary to the fullest comprehension of its 
meaning. It was simply the duty of abstinence from the fruit 
of a tree definitely noted. There could bo no plainer mandate of 
duty. 

2. Complete Moral Healtlifulness of Man. — As yet there was no 
impulse of vicious or inordinate passion ; no clouding or perversion 
of the moral reason ; no evil habit which miglit fetter all endeavor 
toward the good. There was still the full strength of tlie primi- 
tive holiness, with its spontaneous disposition to the obedience of 
love. 

3. Ample Sources of Satisfaction. — The garden which God pre- 
pared for man in the eastward of Eden was rich in beauty and 
plenty. There grew in it every tree that is pleasant to the sight, 
and good for food.^^* There w^as all tliat could please the eye and 
gratify the taste, all that could nourish the pliysical life. Above 
all, there was the open presence of God and the privilege of com- 
munion with him. Surely the forbidden fruit was no necessity to 
the completest satisfaction of man. 

4. Most Weighty Reasons for Oiedience. — This law of the primi- 
tive probation was directly and openly from God, whose authority 

* Domer ; Christian Doctrine^ voL ii, p. 81 ; Henry B. Smith : Christian 
Theology^ p. 261. 

• Gen. 11, 9. 
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and majesty went forth with its mandate for the enforcement of 
obedience. Man already knew God in his presence and gloiy« and 
must have been deeply sensible to the obligation of obedience to his 
will. Then the issues of life and death hung on the contingency of 
obedience or disobedience. Such consequences were the revealed 
sanctions of the law, and must have been somewhat apprehended in 
their profound import — surely sufficiently to render them weighty 
reasons for obedience. With such sanctions of a divine mandate, 
such weighty reasons for its observance, the soul should be the 
stronger against the solicitations of temptation, and full and prompt 
obedience most easy. 

If now we combine the four facts set forth in this section, and 
view them in their relation to the primitive probation, it must be 
manifest that that probation was most favorable to obedience. 
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ohapt;er V. 

TEMPTATION AND FAIiD OF MAN. 

Thebe was a temptation and fall of primitivo man, with a oon* 
sequent fall of the race. Those facts do not rest simply upon the 
Mosaic narrative, but are fully recognized in the later Scriptures, 
and especially in the New Testament. So far the questions of 
the temptation and fall seem open and plain; but there are 
perplexities for both exegesis and apologetics in the details of the 
Mosaic narrative. In consequence of this we have a diversity of 
interpretations, and some of them specially shaped for the relief of 
these perplexities. This is permissible so far as it may bo con- 
sistent with a proper adherence to the historic character of the 
narrative, and such adherence may allow some variation in the 
interpretation of certain items. However, caution must be ob- 
served, or the whole narrative will be so marred as to lose its his- 
toric character. We shall not take much time with questions 
which must remain obscure, and which belong to apologetics and 
exegesis rather than to systematic theology. 

I. The PuiMiTivE Temptation. 

1. Concerning an Instrumental Agency. — On the face of the 
narrative nothing seems plainer than the fact of an instrumental 
agency in the temptation — ^that is, something used as the instru- 
ment of a higher agency. There is, indeed, no mention of a higher 
agency in the narrative itself, but the facts clearly require such an 
agency.’ If the serpent which appears in the tempta- q^kswon or 
tion is to bo taken in the literal sense of an animal, th* inbtbc- 
there is’still no satisfactory identification of it. " Who 
was the serpent ? of what hind ? In what way did he seduce the 
first happy pair ? These are questions which remain yet to he an- 
8y;ered.’** It is no wrong to the good doctor to say that, after his 
own learned endeavor to identify this ‘‘nachash’* with the ape or- 
d^r, they still remained in the same unanswered state. There is a 
widely prevalent tradition of the serpent as concerned in a tempta- 
tion and fall of man, which in some instances is in close accordance 
with the Mosaic narrative. 

* Gon* iil| 
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With the lftera)%en8e of ah ^.nimal in the temptation/’the nse of 
FANTOMiMio ^ech ehcoubters strong objection, bedllhse there is 
TiEw. wanting the necessary organ. In order to avoid this 

diflaculty the part of the serpent, or other animal, has been inter- 
preted as purely pantomimic lin its mode. There is no relief in 
this view. Such representative action is a«*much above the endow- 
ment. of an animal as the power of articulate speech. As the 
mere instrument of a higher ^ency, an animal could be used in 
the latter mode quite as easily Mb in l^e former. 

There is another view which maybe statelf. It is, that serpent 
SYMBOLICAL js a symbolical term' for the designation of Satan him- 
viEw. gjjlf. With this interpretation there is no literal ser- 

pent or other animal with any part in the temptation, but Satan is 
the immediate and only agent, and the subject of the penal inflic- 
tion. It is very difficult to adjust the items of the sacred narrative 
to this view. It is further suggested that if no animal was present 
in the temptation Satan might still have appeared in the semblance 
of one. 

2. A Higher, Satanic Agency . — ^As an animal could be only an 
instrument in the temptation, so the facts of intelligence embodied 
therein evince the presence of a higher agency. There is knowl- 
edge of the divine command, reasoning about God, the nature of good 
and evil, and the virtues of the forbidden fruit. These facts are 
possible only to a rational intelligence. Even without the signs of 
the deepest craft, there is still the full evidence of such an agency. 

There is no open reference to a satanic agency in the narrative 
batan not of fbe temptation. The devil is not named therein, 
NAMED. but there is the manifestation of a malignance and 

craft which clearly points to his agency. The scriptural charac- 
terization of the devil and the evil works attributed to him affirm 
the same fact. He is the enemy /that sowed the tares among the 
good seed which the Son of man cast into the field of the world.' 
He is a murderer and a .4iar from the beginning, and there is no 
truth in him.* He is '*tnat old serpent, called the devil, and 
Satan, which deceiveth the whole world.”* In mentioning the 
serpent as beguiling Eve the thought of Paul cannot rest with the 
mere instrument in the temptation, but must include the agency 
of the devil under the same designation.* **• 

3. Manner of the TemptoAion . — Under this head we need no 
longer any distinction between the instrument and the real agent in 
the temptation. For the manner of the temptation we need little 
more tl^n the facts as grouped in the sacred narrative. The 

>Uatt.^.87-Sd. «. *1(1110 Till, 44. *BeT.zU,9. «2Cor.xi,& 
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subtlety p| the devil appears through the whole pibocess of the 
temptatidh. There was craft ia, beginning with Eye^in the absence 
of Adam. .. The two together would have been strbngte than either 
alone; and presumably Eve was understood to he the more sus- 
ceptible to temptation. The divine command is inquiringly ap- 
proached, with the stealthy suggestion of snn unnecessary restric- 
tion of privilege. Then with Cunning boldness the penalty of 
disobedience is denied: “Ye shall not surely die.” Suspicion of 
divine duplicity is insinuated : God himself knows that, instead 
of evil, only good ^hall cofne of eating the interdicted fruit.' 
Thus the apprehension of death and the strength of religious uev- 
erence and love were greatly weakened, while the forbidden fruit 
was- set in such false lights as to excite a very strong desire to 
partake of it. 

II. The Fall oe Man. 

For the present we need only a brief statement of the more open 
facts of the fall. The deeper questions of depravity and sin will 
receive their special treatment further on in our discussions. 

1. Entering Into the Temptation . — The mental process through 
which Eve entered into the temptation is much more mentai, move. 
fully given than in the case of Adam. On a colloca- o*’ 
tion of the temptation and the result, her own mental movement 
becomes obvious. The former we have already considered. The 
latter is seen in the new light in which the prohibited fruit 
appeared to her. Through the illusive coloring of the temptation 
it seemed beautiful to the eye, good for food, and desirable to make 
one wise. Through the impulse of the appetence thus begotten she 
took of the fruit, and did eat.* It was an open violation of the 
divine conjimand. 

She **gave also unto her husband wUh her ; and he did eat.” 
This is the sum of the account in the case of Adam.’ 

Yet it is hardly to be thought that, without any hesi- 

tation or questioning, he at once acceded the fruit simply on the 

proffer of his wife. There may be omitted faets. Otherwise the 

entrance of Adam into the temptation is far stranger than that of 

Eve. 

2. Penalty of the Death is the penal term of the pro- 

’butionary law, an'd signifies the punishment of dis- 
obedience to the divine command.* There is in the tkrpbetahon. 
law no explanation of the penal term, and we must find its full 
meaning in a proper view of man as its subject, and in its subse- 
quent use in Scripture. Nor should that primary sense be modified 

'Gen. 111,1-6. »Gen.iU,6. » Gen. 111,41, Ijb 17. ‘Gen. 11,17. 
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by any partial or provisory arffest of judgment upon the intervention 
of a redemptive economy. - The announcement of such a^ economy 
preceded thegudieial treatment of the primitive sin.' 

There is a threefold eense^in which man may be the subject of 
death, and also a corresponding meaning of the term 

TIlRtMOLD . e, . ® 

SKNSE or in its Scripttare use. 

DEATH. jg sense of Scripture that perpetual life was 

the provisory heritage of man. Obedience would, have secured 
his providential exemption from death. This was provided for and 
pledged in the tree of life— probably through & sacramental use of 
its fruit, rather than by any intrinsic virthe which it might possess. 
By the divine judgment, and by expulsion from the tree of life, pen- 
alty in the form of physical death was inflicted upon man.* St. 
Paul confirms this sense of physical death in the original penalty 
of disobedience.’ 

There is also a spiritual death in distinction from the spintual 
life — such as man originally possessed.* This death is inseparably 
connected with sin, and must have been the immediate consequence 
of sin in Adam.‘ His spiritual life was fully realiaed only in 
union with the Holy Spirit. Sin was the severance of that union, 
with the consequence of spiritual death. Such was now the state 
of Adam and Eve. With the full execution of the penalty this 
death must have been utter. But it is reasonable to think that in 
this case, as in that of physical death, there was a partial arrest of 
judgment, or an instant gift of helping grace, through the re- 
demptive mediation already instituted. 

There is still a third sense of the penal term — that of eternal 
death. This is not the place for the discussion of the question 
concerning the ultimate doom of sin. Eternal death is the final 
penal allotment of the unsaved. Beyond this fact of penal allot- 
ment, it is rather the full intensity and perpetuity of spiritual death 
than a distinct form of death. In view of the nature of man as 
morally constituted and endowed with immortality, and in view of 
the final doom of sin as revealed in the Scriptures, the penal term 
in the probationary law meant eternal death. 

3. Fall of the Race . — This question arises only incidentally in 
the present connection. The race is fallen and morally corrupt 
through the sin and fall of its progenitors. These consequences, 
however, must be interpreted in a sense consistent with determin- 
ing ^facts in the case. But for the immediate intervention of a 

Gen. iii, 15. ’Gen. iii, 19, 22-24. ’rioni. v, 12. 

‘John V, 24 ; Bom. viii, 6; 1 John iii, 14. 

‘Bom. viii, 2 ; Ep|». ii, 1 ; Col. ii, 13. 
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redemptive economy the penalty of dehth must have been promptly 
executed according to its own terras. This execution must have 
precluded the propagation and existence of the race. This preclu- 
sion as an actuality could not have been a penalty, because a never- 
existent race could not suffer a penalty. Hence the race was not 
liable to the original penalty in the same manner as its progenitors 
who transgressed the law; yet it is in a state of moral depravity 
and subject- to death in consequence of their sin and fall. This is 
the sense of the Scriptures. The law of these results is for later 
treatment. 


4 . III. Freedom of Man in Falling. 

The question of freedom is here treated simply in relation to our 
progenitors in the primitive sin. It will bo presented in the light 
of a few facts which seem conclusive of its reality. 

1. “^Probationary Obedience a Divine Preference. — ^This position 
seems most sure. The infinite holiness and goodness of Qod affirm 
his good pleasure against the sin and misery of the fall. There- 
fore the probationary obedience which was the necessary condition 
of their prevention must have been his preference. Further, he 
must have electively preferred obedience to his own command. 
The contrary is not to be thought, for God’s preference of obedience 
must always go with his command. Obedience to this primitive 
command would have secured the standing of our progenitors in 
holiness and happiness. Therefore that standing must have been 
a divine preference. 

2. Divine Gift of the Power of Obedience. — No one can wish any 
action of another without wishing him the requisite abilit 3 ^ This 
law must be real for God. If he wished the obedience, holiness, 
and happiness of our progenitors, ho must have wished them the 
power of obedience as the necessary condition of these blessings. 
Therefore they must have possessed the power of obedience as a 
divine endowment. In this probationary trial they were just 
what God made them. He ordained the law of their duty, with 
perfect knowledge of their constitution, and in full foresight of 
their trial. It follows that, with an elective preference of obedi- 
ence, he must have given them the power of obedience. 

3. Power of Obedience Intrinsic to Probation.— Tha progenitors 
of the race were placed on probation under a testing law of obedi- 
ence. The probationary character of that economy is above ques- 
tion. The power of obedience to the testing law of duty is essen- 
tial to such an economy. There can be no testing of fidelity under 
a law of duty where there is not the power of obediencA As it is 
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truly said ** that a state of trial supposes of course a capability of 
falling, and cannot exist without it,” ’ so with equal truth it may 
be said that a state of trial supposes of course a capability of 
standing, and cannot exist without it. Thus again the power of 
obedience in the Adamic probation is manifest. 

4. The Facts Conclusive of Freedom in Falling. — The facts 
treated in this section are conclusive of the power of obedience in 
the primitive probation. With this power there must have been 
freedom in the falling. 

IV. SiKNiNO OP Holt Beings. 

Whatever the perplexities of this question, they are not peculiar 
to revelation, but must equally concern every philosophy or re- 
ligion which admits the reality of moral evil. The Mosaic narra- 
tive of the sin and fall of man is not the cause of the prevalent 
moral evil, but simply the account of its origin in the human race. 
There is no more rational account. The denial of this account 
abates nothing of eitlicr the reality or the magnitude of moral evil.* 
Either man was originally constituted evil, or he has lapsed into 
evil from a higher and better state. Such a state must have been 
one of primitive holiness, as previously set forth. As morally con- 
stituted in liis creation, man could not have been indifferent as 
between good and evil. A moral nature must have moral tend- 
encies. There is surely no relief of perplexity in the supposition 
of original evil tendencies. On the rejection of this view, we must 
accept the only alternative of an origin of moral evil in a race pri- 
marily holy. This implies the sinning of holy beings. 

X.„The Question in the Light of the Facts. — Conceivably, a 
primitive state might be such that sinning would seem to be a 
m(»nl impossibility. Witli entire freedom, not only from inner 
tendencies, but also from outward solicitation toward evil, with 
strong inner tendencies toward the good, and with all exterior in- 
fluences acting in full harmony with the inner tendencies, holy 
action would seem to bo thoroughly assured. The origin of sin in 
such a state could have no rational explication. Even the moral 
possibility of it is beyond the grasp of rational thought. Such, 
however, was not the primitive state of man. While Adam and 
Eve were constituted holy in their moral nature, the spontaneous 
tendencies of which were toward the good, yet in their complete con- 
stitution there were susceptibilities to temptation which might be 
followed into sinful action. The present question concerning the 
sinning of holy beings must be treated in the light of these facts. 

•Dwight: Theology, vol. i, p. 414. ‘Sherlock: Works, vol. iv, p. 166. 
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2. Primitive Susceptibilities to Temptation. — In the sensibilities 
of primitive man there was a ground of temptability. Through 
these sensibilities there could be solicitations, awakened appetencies, 
not directly toward sinftil action as such, but toward forms of ac- 
tion which might be sinful, and even if known to be such. We 
have an illustration in the case of Eve. Appetencies are awak- 
ened for the forbidden fruit as it is set forth in the false light of 
the temptation. So far as purely spontaneous, these active sensi- 
bilities were innocent and entirely consistent with the primitive 
holiness. Sin could arise only as their solicitations were unduly 
entei;tained or followed into some voluntary infraction of the law 
of probation. But as purely spontaneous, and while yet within 
the limit of innocence, they could act as an impulse toward a vol- 
untary infraction. 

3. Moral Forces Available for Obedience. — In the constitution of 
primitive man there were certain moral forces which might act as 
a restraint upon any tendency toward evil-doing. If these forces 
were sufficiently strong, and exerted their full strength in a purely 
spontaneous mode, they would so fully counteract all tendency to- 
ward evil, and so enforce obedience, that sinning might still seem 
to be a moral impossibility. They were sufficiently strong, and 
spontaneous under proper conditions, but not irrespective of such 
conditions. It follows that they were not in any purely sponta- 
neous mode determinative of obedience. The whole question can bo 
set in a clearer light by application to two leading forces in support 
of obedience — love and fear. 

The love of God, for which the soul was originally endowed, is 
a practical power of obedience. It is an impulse to- pracwcai. 
ward obedience, and, unless in some way counteracted, forcb o» 
must secure obedience.’ Hence it might fully restrain 
all tendencies toward disobedience. It was so available against the 
primitive temptation. But love is so operative only when in an 
active state. This state is conditioned on a proper mental appre- 
hension of God. No object can quicken the correlate affection into 
an active state except when livingly in the grasp of thought. The 
constitution of primitive man did not necessitate such a constant 
apprehension of God. A temporary diversion of thought was possi- 
ble, and without sin. The temptation led to such a diversion, and 
so clouded the vision of God as to prevent the practical force of 
love. In this state love could no longer counteract the impulses 
of awakened appetence, and disobedience might follow. 

We named fear as another leading practical force. It is hero 

I joim ziv, 33. 
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viewed, not in the sense of reli^ous reverence, but as the appre* 
PBACTioAL bension of penalty. The fear of penally may act as 
roBCK or a restraint upon any tendencies toward evil. But its 
tBAR. practical force is conditioned on the same law as love, 

and hence in the same manner may fail of practical result. This 
is illustrated in the case of Eve. The temptation first engendered 
doubt of the penalty, and then occupied the attention with the at* 
tractions of the forbidden fruit. In this mental state fear could 
not act as an eflective restraint upon the impulses of awakened ap* 
petite. Even a partial doubt or forgetting would void its practical 
force. In such a state the solicitations of temptation might be 
followed into disobedience. 

4. The Sinning Clearly Possible . — The sinning of Adam and 
Eve is a truth of the Scriptures. The facts presented in this sec- 
tion clearly show the possibility of this sinning, notwithstanding 
the original holiness of their nature. We thus have in the Script- 
ures a thoroughly consistent account, and the most rational account 
of the origin of sin in human history.' 

V. Diviite Peemission op the Pall. 

Moral evil is the common lot of man, whatever its origin. Its exist- 
ence is a question of profound perplexity. A denial of the Scripture 
account of its origin in the Adamic fall neither voids its reality nor in 
the least mitigates its perplexity. We shall long wait for a theodicy. 
Wo do not think such an attainment possible in our present state. 

The divine permission of the Adamic fall was not in any seinse 
KosKNSBOF an expression of consent or the granting of a license. 
coNSKNT. The deed of sin by which man fell was definitely for- 
bidden, and under the weightiest sanctions. Hence the meaning 
of the divine permission must be simply that God did not sov- 
ereignly and effectively interpose for the prevention of the fall. It 
has often been said that he could not have so interposed consist- 
ently with the moral freedom of man. There is truth in this, but 
not such truth as fully resolves the question. Other questions are 
thus raised respecting the creation and probationary trial of per- 
sonal beings endowed with responsible moral agency. If God 
could not consistently interfere with the free action of primitive 
man, so as to prevent the fall, could ho rightfully constitute man a 
free moral agent and place him on a probationary trial ?"* These 
are the questions which first of all concern -the divine permission 
of the fall. If there be for us any present light, it must come with 
the answer to these questions. 

'Butler: Analogy, part i, chap, v, sec. iv. 
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!• The Creation of Moral Beings Permissible. — A being personally 
constituted abd endowed with free moral agency must be under law 
to God, and responsible for his conduct. On the truth of theism 
and the reality of absolute moral principles, this must be so. Even 
God could not release such a being from moral duty and responsi* 
bility. Yet the creation of such a being must be permissible in 
God. To deny this permissibility is to restrict the creative agency 
of God to the spheres of material and impersonal existences. Or, 
if the highest grade might reach the capacity of rational intelligence, 
there must be no supreme endowment of a moral nature. Only in 
such a being is the true likeness of God reached ; and yet in no 
creative fiat must he say, ^^iii our image, after our likeness.” Only 
a most arrogant and daring mind could prescribe such limitations 
for God, or deny him the rightful privilege of creating moral be- 
ings capable of a worshipful recognition of himself. 

2. Permissibility of a Probationary Economy. — Probation is a 
temporal, testing economy. There is a law of duty, with the sanc- 
tion of rewards. For disobedience there must be at least a withhold- 
ing of some attainable good; for obedience, the bestowment of some 
blessing. The state of probation may be longer or shorter, with 
less or greater trial. No exact limit of duration or measure of trial is 
intrinsic to such an economy. The essential fact of probation under 
a testing law of duty is moral responsibility. Such was the essen- 
tial fact of the Adamic probation. If we declare that probation 
inconsistent with the divine providence, it will be most difficult, 
impossible indeed, to reconcile any known facts of moral responsi- 
bility with such a providence. We should thus deny the permissi- 
bility of a moral system under the providence of God. Yet there 
is such a system, and the moral consciousness of the race is witness 
to its reality. We are under a law of moral duty and responsibil- 
ity. We cannot deny the consistency of this law with the prov- 
idence of God. Therefore we must admit the permissibility of the 
Adamic probation. 

3. Permissibility of the Fall. — With the reality of moral obli- 
gation and responsibility, the punishment of sin must be Just. If 
the punishment is just, the permission of the sin cannot be unjust. 
We cannot say less respecting tlie primary Adamic sin. We have 
previously pointed out how favorable the primitive probation was 
to obedience. If justice or even goodness required the divine pre- 
vention of sin in such a state, no state is conceivable in which it 
might be permitted. Then all sin must be prevented ; and such a 
requirement must forbid the creation of personal beings endowed 
with free moral agency. There can be no such requirement. It is 
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entirely consistent with the providence of God that spiritaal good 
as well as secular good should be conditioned on proper conduct in 
man. The providential means of subsistence are conditioned on a 
proper industry and prudence. If through idleness and improvi- 
dence any come to want, they have no right to impeach this econ- 
omy. Plentiful industry and beggarly laziness are under the 
same providential economy. If that economy is just to the one it 
cannot be unjust to the other. The obedient who reap the rich har- 
vest of spiritual good and the disobedient who suffer the penalty of 
sin are under the same moral economy. If that economy is right 
to the one it cannot be wrong to the other. If the moral economy 
be righteous there can be no requirement of providence sovereignly 
to prevent the sin which may forfeit its blessings. 

4. The Event Changes Not the Economy . — If Adam had rendered 
obedience to the law of his probation, retained his innocence and 
rich inheritance, and risen to the fuller reward of his fidelity, even 
the most querulous could hardly object to the economy under which 
he was placed. That ho sinned and fell alters not in the least the 
character of that economy. If good in the standing and the per- 
petuated blessedness, it could not in itself be other in the falling 
and the forfeiture of blessedness. 

5. Redemption and the Permission of the Fall . — We have omitted 

some facts usually set forth for the vindication of prov- 
oRDfcR TO RE- idence in the permission of the fall. Among all these 
DEMPTioN. facta the chief one is this : God permitted the fall of 
man that he might provide a redemption for the race so ruined, and 
through its infinite grace and love bring a far greater good to the 
moral universe, and especially to the human race. Mr. Wesley 
strongly supported this view, and thought it quite sufficient to clear 
the question of the fall of all perplexity, so far as it concerned the 
divine wisdom and goodness.’ The argument is that through the 
atonement in Christ, rendered necessary by the fall, mankind has 
gained a higher capacity for holiness and happiness in the present 
life, and also for eternal blessedness. This higher capacity arises 
with the broader spheres of religious faith and love which the atone- 
ment opens. By this revelation of the divine goodness both faith 
and love may reach a measure not otherwise attainable. Also the 
sufferings which came with the fall provided a necessary condition 
for the graces of patience, meekness, gentleness, long-suffering, 
which contribute so much to the highest Christian life. In a like 
manner there is for us a higher blessedness in heaven. 

There is some truth in the facts so presented, but not enough for 

’ Semou Ixiv. 
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the conclusion so confidently asserted. Besides, there are other 
facts which deeply concern the main question that are an ex- 
entirely overlooked. It is not to be questioned that i^lanation. 
the gift of the Son for our redemption is the highest manifestation 
of the divine goodness, and therefore the fullest warrant of faith 
and the intensest motive of love. But is it not equally true that 
through the fall we have suffered loss in our capacity for both 
faith and love ? There is in our fallen nature an alienation from 
God, and so strong that often the weightiest motives of his love 
are persistently resisted. Further, if it be true that all who accept 
the grace of salvation are raised to a measure of love and blessedness 
not attainable in an unfallen state, it is equally true that the fall is 
the occasion of final ruin to many. The point we make is, that, if 
this question is to be brought into rational treatment, account must 
be taken of all these facts. When this is done it cannot seem so 
clear that the fall is the occasion of an infinite gain to the race. 

Any such attempt, not only to vindicate the divine justice, but 
even to glorify the divine love in the permission of the perplexing 
fall, must proceed on the assumption of its possible implications. 
prevention consistently with the freedom of man. On such an 
assumption, the fall itself must have been completely within the 
disposition of the divine providence; and, if still permissible for the 
sake of a greater good to the race, why might it not have been pro- 
cured for the same end? The theory must thus appear in open 
contrariety to the divine holiness. This result discredits it ; for 
not even the love of God must be glorified at the expense of his 
holiness. Nor is it within the grasp of human thought that sin, 
the greatest evil, can be necessary to the greatest good of the moral 
universe. It is still true that an immeasurable good will arise 
from the atonement in Christ; but it is not the sense of Scripture 
that the fall was any part of a providential economy for the sake 
of that good. The Scriptures glorify the love of God in the 
redemption of the world, but ever as a love of compassion for a 
sinful and perishing world, not as an anterior benevolence which 
must accept moral evil as the necessary condition of its richest 
blessings. We may surely say that the providential perpetuation 
of the fallen race without the redemptive mediation of Christ could 
not be reconciled with the righteousness of God, and so far we have 
in redemption an element of theodicy, but we have therein no 
rational account of the divine permission of the fall. 

6. Question of the Fall of Angels .— fact of such a fall is 
clearly the sense of Scripture ; ’ but there are no details which give 
' John viii, 44 ; 3 Pet. ii, 4 ; Jude 0. 
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THB POSSIBIL- 
ITY. 


ns any insight into the nature of their temptation or the manner 
oBooNDs Of entering into it. So far, the fall of angels 

stands in much greater obscurity than the fall of man. 
Yet for the possibility of a fall some facts are obri* 
ous. The primary state of such angels must have been probation* 
ary. There must have been for them a state of trial under a 
testing law of duty, and also some form of susceptibility to tempta* 
tion. It may have been very different from that in primitive man, 
but must have been equally a reality, for otherwise there could 
have been no fall. Whatever the nature of this susceptibility, 
it must have been such that it could bo consistent with primitive 
holiness, for, as the immediate creation of God, all angels must 
have begun their moral life with a holy nature. They must have 
been endowed with the power of obedience to the requirements 
of the divine will, for otherwise they could have had no proper 
moral trial, nor could their penal doom be a just retribution. So 
far we must find in the fall of angels the same principles which 
we found in the fall of man. There is one distinction which should 
NOT AS TUB noted. The fall of primitive man was in a profound 
rAi.L OP A sense the fall of the race. There was no such race-con- 
ka(;k. nection of angels. Each angel that fell must have fallen 

by his own personal sin. It is entirely consistent with this fact, 
and the most rational view of the case, that some one led in a revolt 
from God and by some mode of temptation induced the following 
of others. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

DOOTBINE OP NATIVE DEPBAVTPy. 

1. Formula of Original Sin. 

1. Analysis of the Formula. — Origiual sin, as a doctrinal for- 
mula, is common to the orthodox creeds for tlie expression and 
characterization of native sinfulness. Augustine first brought it 
into prominence for this purpose, but it is older than Augustine, 
and its first doctrinal use is ascribed to Tertullian. For any doc- 
trinal formula so long in use, and so fundamental, 

. ’NO PRESCRIPT- 

some might claim a prescriptive authority. Such for- ivk author- 
mulas, however, are human creations, and, while entitled 
to most respectful consideration, must be open to questioning re- 
specting the doctrines for which they stand. Especially must their 
interpretation in doctrinal discussion bo open to questioning, for 
often several questions of doctrine arc treated as one question, or as 
inseparable questions, which a proper analysis and method must 
separate and treat separately. This is necessary to clearness of 
doctrinal view. There has been much neglect of such method in 
the treatment of original sin. 

In the Augustinian anthropology, and in the creeds which for- 
mulate a doctrine of sin according to that anthropology, of 

original sin includes a common guilt of Adames sin, a analysis. 
common native depravity as the consequence of that guilt, and a 
sinfulness of the depravity which in all men deserves both temporal 
and eternal punishment.’ It is further maintained by Augustin- 
ians that native depravity is itself a punishment inflicted upon all 
men on the ground of a participation in the sin of Adam. This 
account of depravity as a retribution of the divine justice makes 
that retribution a part of the doctrine of original sin. We thus 
find in this formula several questions of fact which are without any 
such logical or scientific connection that the truth of one must 
carry with it the truth of any other, much less the truth of all the 
others. It is for the reason of this unification of distinct questions 
that the doctrinal formula which represents them requires thorough 

* Augsburg Confession, article ii j Belgio Confession, article xv ; Articles of 
the Church of England, article ix ; Westminster Confession, chap. vi. In 
8ohaff ; Creeds of Christendom^ vol iii, pp. 8, 400, 492, 616. 
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analjBis. The jambling method of treating these several questions 
as one truth of original sin should give place to their separation and 
separate treatment. Clearness of view and truth of doctrine are 
^ot otherwise attainable. 

2. Doctrinal Isolation of Native Depravity , — The question of 
native depravity is simply the question whether man is by nature or 
birth morally depraved or corrupt, alien from the spiritual life, and 
inclined to evil. Whether on any ground, or under any law, he is 
a sharer in the sin of Adam, or in the guilt of his sin ; or whether 
depravity as a fact is a divine punishment justly inflicted on 
the ground of a common participation in that sin; or whether 
depravity itself is of the nature of sin and deserves the eternal retri- 
bution of the divine justice — these are questions distinct and apart 
from the one question respecting native depravity. The truth of 
this question does not depend upon the truth of the others. In the 
further treatment of anthropology these questions must be consid- 
ered. They hold such a place in doctrinal creeds and theological 
discussions that they could not with any propriety be omitted. 
Each will find its proper place in our discussion. Eor the present 
we are concerned only with the separate and distinct question of 
native depravity. 

II. Doctrinal Sense of Depravity. 

1. A Subjective Moral State . — Depravity is within us and of us, 
MANIFEST IN not, howevcT, as a physical entity or any form of essen- 
m ACTIVITIES, existence, but as a moral condition or state. As such, 

it is below consciousness, and metaphysical for thought, but reveals 
itself in its activities. Those activities are conclusive of both its 
reality and evil quality. In its purely metaphysical form it is not 
easily grasped in thought, but this fact does not in the least hinder 
the mental apprehension of its reality. Many things are beyond 
apprehension in their mode, yet fully certain in their reality. We 
know not the difference in the inner states of the lion and the 
lamb, but we know that there is a difference which determines the 
ferocity of the one and the gentleness of the other. There are dif- 
ferences in the lives of men which lead to the certainty of a differ- 
ence of inner states. Some lives are in the works of the flesh, and 
others in the fruits of the Spirit, as Paul has drawn the contrast.' 
Such differences cannot spring from a common inner state of the 
soul. What thus appears in different lives is often exemplified in 
the same life. There are many instances of great change in indi- 
vidual lives. Sometimes the change is from a kind and gracious 

>GaLv,19-S8. 
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life into a hard and selfieh one, bat mnch oftener a secular, selfish, 
and evil life is transformed into a spiritual, generous, and good one. 
With such changes of the actual life there must bo like changes of 
the BuhjectiTe state. The spontaneous impulses and dispositions 
must be radically changed. There is no other account of such 
changes in the habits of life. In the light of such facts vre may see 
the possibility, and in some measure the sense, of a subjective state 
of depravity, a state of the inner nature which is alien from the 
spiritual life and inclined to evil. 

2. Broadly in the Sensuous and Moral Nature . — Theologians 
often locate depravity in the will. This is simply a part mstihoiw 
of the error of treating the will as a person endowed ivkly w thi 
with the powers of personal agency. Thus intellect and 
sensibility are ascribed to the will, and also many forms of personal 
action. There is error in the will, and evil impulse and inclination, 
while it resists the motives to the good and rebels against the law of 
duty. These are mistaken views. The will is not a person, not in 
itself an agent, but simply an instrumental faculty of mind, which 
completes its power of personal action. There is no impulse or 
inclination in the will itself. All impulse and inclination are from 
the sensibilities. The motives of action which arise through the 
sensibilities address their solicitations to the personal agent, and it 
is not for his will, but for himself in the use of his will, to refuse 
or accept these solicitations. In the light of such facts it is clearly 
a mistake to locate depravity in the will. The ground is entirely too 
narrow for the characteristic facts of depravity. The willing power, 
especially within the moral sphere, is deeply involved in the deprav- 
ity of our nature, but rather through the perversion of the sensibilities 
and the moral nature than by any direct effect upon the will itself. 

The sensuous nature, as we here use the term, is much broader 
than the physical nature, and the seat of many other skssu^ 
sensibilities than the appetencies regarded as more natukk. 
specially physical. These manifold feelings have their proper 
functions in the economy of human life. In a healthful tone 
and normal state of the sensuous nature, these feelings are sub- 
ordinate to the sense of prudence and the moral reason, and may 
thus fulfill their functions consistently with the spiritual life. 
There may be a disordered state of the sensuous nature, with the 
result of inordinate sensibilities. Thus arise evil tendencies and 
vicious impulses and appetencies, inordinate forms of feeling — all 
that may be included in “ the lust of the fiesh, and the lust of 
the eyes, and the pride of life.”’ There are in human life many 

so 
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instances of such perverted and inordinate sensibilities as clearly 
evince a disordered state of the sensuous nature. Such a disordered 
state is a part of the depravity of human nature. 

The moral nature is the seat of conscience and the moral reason. 
IN THE MORAL Thoro may be a disordered state of the moral nature, 
NATURE. just as of the sensuous ; a state in which the moral 
reason is darkened or perverted, and the conscience voiceless or 
practically powerless. In such a state moral duty is neither clearly 
seen nor properly enforced. God is far away, or so dimly seen that 
the vision of him has little or no ruling power; for, while in the 
reality of his existence he might still be apprehended in the intui- 
tive or logical reason, it is only in the apprehension of the moral 
consciousness that he becomes a living presence. In such a state 
the soul is morally weak, and the sensibilities, selfish and secular in 
impulse and tendency, and without proper moral restraint, easily run 
to excess and dominate the life. There are in human life many in- 
stances of such facts. It may be said, and truly, that this moral 
disorder, especially in its extreme forms, is often the result of 
vicious habits ; but this docs not change either the nature or the 
reality of such a subjective state. So far it has been our special 
aim to point out the nature and possibility of such a state. There 
may be, and there is, a disordered condition of our moral nature. 
Its manifestations often appear so early in life as to evince its 
congenital character. Such a disordered condition of the moral 
powers is a part of the depravity of human nature. We thus 
locate depravity in both the sensuous and the moral nature. 
There is at once a filthiness of both “ the fiesh and the spirit.” ' 

3. Meaning of Depravation from Deprivation . — In the discussion 
of the primitive holiness we fully recognized the presence of the 
Holy Spirit as the source of its highest form. We did not accept 
the Papal view, that original righteousness was wholly a gracious 
endowment, superadded after the creation of man, but held the 
Adamic nature just as created to be upright in itself. In entire 
consistency with this view we held the presence of the Spirit as the 
source of the fuller strength and tone of that holiness. Provision 
was thus complete for the more thorough subordination of all sen- 
suous impulses and appetencies, and the complete dominance of the 
moral and spiritual life. As the result of sin there was a depriva- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, and in consequence of this loss a deprava- 
tion of man^s nature. In addition to the more direct effect of sin 
upon the sensuous and moral nature, there was a loss of all the 
moral strength and tone immediately arising from the presence and 

' 3 Cor. vli, 1. 
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agency of the Holy Spirit. The detriment was twofold, and in con- 
sequence the depravation was the deeper. In this view we still find 
depravity as a disordered state of the sensuous and moral nature. 

4. Characteristic Evil Tendency of Depravity , — The orthodox 
creeds uniformly note an inclination to evil or to sin as a character- 
istic fact of native depravity. In the words of our own creed, man 
as fallen and corrupt is ^^of his own nature inclined to evil, and 
that continually. In the words of another, we are in consequence 
of the original corruption of our nature wholly inclined to all evil. ” “ 


This evil tendency is often given as the constitutive fact ujstinction 
of depravity. Thus: The corruption of human nature of statk and 


means its tendency to sin.^ 


Again: 


■ Original sin is an 


inclination born with us; an impulse which is agreeable to us; a cer- 


tain infiuence which leads us into the commission of sin.^^ * Mtlller 


gives the same view in holding that the evidences of a common de- 
pravity fully justify the old theological expression peccatiim origin 
naUy understanding it as simply afiirming the existence of an innate 
tendency or bias toward sin in every human being. ® This view is 
not strictly correct. It proceeds with insufficient analysis, and 
therefore falls short of scientific accuracy. This inclination to evil 
is the result of native depravity, not its constitutive fact. Deprav- 
ity itself lies deeper, and the tendency to evil is a mode of its activ- 
ity and manifestation. The question of this evil tendency will be 
further treated in connection with the proofs of depravity. So far 
we have simply aimed to disconnect the question of depravity from 
the others associated with it under the formula of original sin, and 
to give its doctrinal sense as a distinct and separate question. 


^ Article vii. * Confession of Faith, chap, vi, sec. 4. * Chalmers. 

^Helanohthon. ^Christian Doctrine of Sin, vol. ii, p. 268. 
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OHAPTEB VIL 

FBOOrS OS' NATIVSl BSIPBAVITT. 

The proofs of natiyo depravity lie mostly in the Scriptures: partly, 
SUIIUART 07 more direct testimony of particular texts; 

PROOFS. partly, in the impossibility of righteousness and life 
by the law, and the necessity for the atonement and spiritual 
regeneration. Further proof lies in the universality of actual 
sin. Both the Scriptures and the history of the race witness to 
the truth of this universality, and the common religious con- 
sciousness confirms their testimony. Native depravity, with its 
characteristic evil tendency, is the only rational account of uni- 
versal actual sin, and thus finds its proof in that universality. 
The manifold evils of the present life, the mortality of the race in 
the Scripture account of it, the small success of providential agen- 
cies for the moral and religious improvement of mankind, and the 
common spiritual apathy give further proof of a moral lapse of 
the race. We have thus briefly outlined the evidences of native 
depravity which we shall present in this chapter. 

I. More Direct Scripture Proofs. 

1. Testimony of Particular Texts . — A few out of very many 
will suffice. In the texts which we shall adduce the truth of 
native depravity is mostly given as an implication of their contents, 
rather than in the form of direct statement. There are indeed but 
few proof-texts of the latter class, but there are very many of the 
former. The proof in the former is just as conclusive as in the 
latter. 

“ And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the 
THK 80DRCK Barth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of 
OF SIN. ]iig heart was only evil continually.” For the imag- 
ination of man’s heart is evil from his youth.” ' In both texts 
there is reference to the great wickedness which preceded the flood 
and provoked its judicial infliction. This wickedness in all its 
forms of violence and crime is traced to its source in the heart of 
man, and to the evil tendency of its incipient impulses, its earliest 
and most elementary activities. Such an account is rational and 

'Gen. vl,5; vUi, 21. 
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ijufficient only with an inclination to evil which is at once the char* 
acteristic and the proof of native depravity. 

Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? not one.” 

What is man, that he should be clean ? and he which todj,tain and 
is born of a woman, that he should be righteous?”*’ s™®***- 
The first text may be taken as proverbial. Its principle is that 
every thing inherits the quality of its source: the stream, the 
quality of the fountain; the fruit, the quality of the tree. From a 
corrupt source there can be no pure issue. The principle applies to 
man. The fountain of the race was corrupted by sin, and deprav- 
ity fiows down the stream of human life. This accounts for the 
evil tendencies of human nature. The second text illustrates the 
principle of the first, with special application to man. “ What is 
man, that he should be clean ? and he which is born of a woman, 
that he should be righteous ? ” Each man inherits the moral eta*»> 
of the race, and hence is corrupt in his nature because the race i»» 
corrupt. Hence the appetence for evil, the relish for sin, the drink- 
ing iniquity like water.* 

“ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my mother 
conceive me.” ''The wicked are estranged from the tkstimony 

womb: they go astray as soon as they are born, speak- o® pavio- 

ing lies.”* With a fully awakened conscience, David came to a 
very deep sense of his recent sins, and in very earnest words expressed 
his consciousness of their enormity. Only the utmost intensity of 
expression could do any justice to the reality. Below these actual 
sins he found the corruption of his inner nature; and hence his 
earnest prayers: "Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and 
cleanse me from my sin.” " Purge mo with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean: wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” In this intense 
introspection ho carries the view of inner corruption back to the 
very inception of his existence. It would be easy to call this an 
exaggeration springing from the whelming intensity of feeling, but 
we should thus destroy this profound and instructive lesson of pen- 
itence, for we might in like manner account its whole expression an 
exaggeration. The truth of native depravity is clearly given in the 
first text cited in this paragraph, for otherwise there is nothing to 
justify or even to render permissible the use of its words. The 
second text further expresses the same truth. The only rational 
sense of a moral estrangement from our birth, and a straying into 
sin as soon as we are bom, lies in the truth of native depravity. 
This is the only sense consistent with the Scriptures and the rela- 
tive facts. The words cannot mean an actual sinning from one’s 
* Job xiv, 4 ; it, 14, * Job iv, 16. ’Psa. li, 5 ; Iviil, 8. 
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birth> and therefore must mean a native depravity, the incipient 
activities of which tend to evil. This is the only consistent inter- 
pretation. 

‘‘What then ? are we better than they ? No, in no wise; for wo 
have before proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they are 
all under sin; as it is written. There is none righteous, 
no, notone: there is none that understandeth, there is none that 
METHOD OP seeketh after God. They are all gone out of the way, 
PAUL'S AK- they are together become unprofitable; there is none that 
ouMENT. doeth good, no, not one.”’ In this strong passage 
Paul sums up and applies the arguments conducted in the first 
and second chapters. He had proved in the first the universal 
sinfulness of the Gentiles, and in the second the universal sinful- 
ness of the Jews. This proof he assumes in the passage just cited. 
Instances of personal righteotisness, even many such, are entirely 
consistent with his position of universal sinfulness. The ruling 
purpose of his argument requires this consistency. As sin is uni- 
versal there can be no personal righteousness simply by the law; 
but righteousness is still possible through faith in Christ. All are 
sinners, but many are thus saved from sin. While many are 
righteous through grace, it is still true that none are righteous on 
the footing of nature. Paul confirms his position of universal sin- 
fulness by a citation from the Psalms,’ as we sec in the passage 
now in hand. These texts in the Psalms refer directly to the great 
wickedness just preceding the flood. St. Paul, however, is not at- 
tempting a mere parallelism between widely separate ages, but is 
maintaining the sinfulness of man in all ages. This is the presup- 
position and requirement of his doctrine of justification by faith. 
Such a universality of sin must mean, as wo shall more fully point 
out, a native inclination or tendency to sin. The argument of 
Paul in proving the universality of sin is replete with the evidences 
of such native tendency. 

There are many texts which incidentally but strongly convey the 
THE SENSE OF Bcnso of a disordcred state and evil tendency of man- 
MANT TEXTS, kind. Wc cltc from a collection by Mr. Watson. 
“ ' Madness is in the heart of the i^ons of men, while they live * 
(Eccl. ix, 3). ' But they like men have transgressed the covenant ’ 

(Hos. vi, 7). ‘If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children ’ (Matt, vii, 11). ‘ Thou savorest not the things that 

be of God, but the things that be of men ’ (Matt, xvi, 23). ‘Are 
ye not carnal, and walk as men ?’ (1 Cor. iii, 3.) The above texts 
are to be considered as specimens of the manner in which the sacred 
» Rom. iU, 9-12. * Pua. xiv, 1-3 ; liii, 1-8. 
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writers speak of the subject rather than as approaching to an enn* 
meration of the passages in which the same sentiments are found in 
great variety of expression, and which are adduced on various occa- 
sions.” ' They fully give the sense of a native quality of evil in 
man. 

2. Impossibility of Righteousness and Life by Law . — Full obedi- 
ence, or the fulfillment of all duty, must be sufficient 
for both righteousness and life. If the fulfillment of enck 
all duty is not sufficient for personal righteousness 
there must be some divine requirement for righteousness above 
one’s whole duty. This, however, cannot be, for any requirement 
for righteousness must take its place as one’s duty. The ful- 
fillment of all duty must be the very reality of personal righteous- 
ness. Such righteousness must be sufficient for life — ^life in the 
blessedness of the divine favor. If it should be objected that there 
is no merit in obedience, it may suffice to answer, that the divine 
economy of reward is not commercial in its grpund. Full obedience 
must be sufficient for personal righteousness and life, for otherwise 
sin and death would be an original necessity with all moral intel- 
ligences. 

Yet neither righteousness nor life is possible to man by deeds of 
law. This is the doctrine of Paul, and underlies his ^one thus 

doctrine of justification. He finds all men guilty before obedient. 

God, and concludes; “Therefore by the deeds of the law there 
shall no fiesh be justified in his sight.”* This is not because the 
fulfillment of duty is not sufficient for personal righteousness, but 
because the obedience is wanting and all have sinned. “For if 
righteousness come by the law, then Christ is dead in vain.”* 
The very necessity for the atonement in Christ was the impossibility 
of righteousness under law. For if there had been a law given 
which could have given life, verily righteousness should have been 
by the law.” * But the law could not give life because it could not 
give righteousness ; so that neither righteousness nor life is possible 
by deeds of law. 

Why this impossibility ? It must He in the impossibility of full 
obedience to the law of duty j for we have previously proof of a 
shown the sufficiency of such obedience for both right- lapse. 

eousness and life. We do not mean an absolute impossibility, but 
an impoBsibiUty without the grace of redemption and the office of 
the Holy Spirit in the ministry of that grace. Why such an im- 
possibility ? Either the law of duty must be above the ability of 

* Theological Institutes, vol. ii, p. 71. * Bom. iii, 20. 

•G«Lil,21. *081.111,21. 
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man as originally constituted, or he must be in a state of moral 
lapse and disability. The former altematiye must he excluded; for 
a primary law of duty above the power of obedience would involve 
the necessity of sin. We must accept the alternative of a moral 
lapse, with its moral disabilities. This is the truth of native 
depravity. 

3. Necessity for Spiritual Regeneration . — ^The ground of this 
argument is furnished in the doctrine of regeneration as set forth 
by Christ in his lesson to Nicodemus.’ The passage is familiar, 
and we may omit its formal citation. The construction of the 
argument requires little more than an analysis of the passage and a 
grouping of its leading facts. 

The nature and necessity of regeneration are set forth in con* 
NATCREOPTHB ncctiou. "Except a man be bom again, he cannot 
HBCE88ITT. geo the kingdom of God." " Except a man be bom of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven." Regeneration is an inner renovation, a purification of 
the inner nature. This is its sense as signified by the water of 
baptism, and by the agency of the Holy Spirit, through whose 
gracious power the work is wrought. We may trace the idea of 
this work through the Scriptures, and, while we find it under many 
forms of expression, we find in all this deeper meaning of an inward 
renewal and purification. Its necessity to our salvation is declared 
in the most positive manner. Without it we cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The ground of this necessity lies in a native quality of our nature. 
OROCNDOFTHB This is the clear sense of the words of Christ. After 
NKCK88ITT. fche repeated assertion of the necessity of regeneration 
to salvation, he adds : " That which is bom of the flesh is flesh ; 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I 
said unto thee. Ye must be born' again." Flesh cannot here be 
taken in any mere physical sense. Such a sense could neither 
express the necessity for spiritual regeneration nor allow its possi- 
bility. The two ideas are utterly incongmous. Through regenera- 
tion the spiritual quality replaces the fleshly quality. That which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit — in the sense of moral quality. Hence 
the regenerate, while still physically in the flesh, are in moral qual- 
ity or subjective state no longer in the flesh but in the Spirit, or 
the spiritual state produced by the Spirit in the work of regenera- 
tion.’ It is thus clear that flesh and spirit stand in contrast, the 
former meaning a depraved state, the latter, a renewed and holy 
state. This interpretation is conflrmed by the further contrast 
> John ill, 8-7. *Bom. vili, 0 ; Gal. v, 84, 85. 
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which the Scriptures draw between the flesh and the Spirit, or the 
fleshly mind and the spiritual mind, and between the works of the 
flesh and the fruits of the Spirit.' We thus have tho sense of flesh 
as our Lord used the term in his doctrine of regeneration. It must 
mean a depraved state, a corrupt nature. 

The proof of native depravity is right at hand : " That which is 
bom of the flesh is flesh.” On the ground of Scripture this one 
proof is conclusive. 

In the proofs of native depravity thus far adduced it is manifest 
that the question is not a merely speculative one, but ^ fundamknt- 
one that is fundamental in Christian theology. We doctrune, 
have seen that it underlies the necessity for an atonement, for justi- 
fication by faith, and for spiritual regeneration. These are distinct- 
ive and cardinal truths of Cliristianity. Native depravity is the 
presupposition of each and all. Without this deeper truth there is 
no requirement of any one. If these doctrines are true, the fallen 
state of man must be a truth. “ If he is not a depraved, undone 
creature, what necessity for so wonderful a Eestorer and Saviour as 
the Son of God ? If he is not enslaved to sin, why is he redeemed 
by Jesus Christ? If he is not polluted, why must he be washed in 
the blood of the immaculate Lamb? If his soul is not disordered, 
what occasion is there for such a divine Physician? If he is not 
helpless and miserable, why is he personally invited to secure the 
assistance and consolations of the Holy Spirit? And, in a word, if 
he is not ‘born in sin,’ why is a ‘new birth’ so absolutely necessary 
that Christ declares, with the most solemn asseverations, ‘ Without 
it no man can see the kingdom of God?”’ ’ 

11. PbOOP IN' THE PEEVAI.EHCB OF SiN. 

1. Universality of Actual Sin. — Both sacred and secular history 
disclose the universal prevalence of sin. Of course it is not pre- 
tended that every person of tho race is brought distinctly into view 
and disclosed in the actual sinfulness of his life. This is not neces- 
sary to the utmost certainty of universal sinning. The nature ot 
universality is a warranted generalization from the uni- viik proof. 
formity in observed individuals. This is the method of science. 
In no department of nature is it thought necessary to observe and 
test every specimen or individual in order to the generalization and 
certainty of the science. After proper observation, the classification 
is never disturbed by the discovery of new instances so dissimilar as 
to refuse a scientific incorporation. The method is thoroughly valid 
in application to man. Now in all the disclosures of history, in all 

• Rom. vili, 1-13 ; Gal. v, 16, 17, 19-34. » Fletcher ; Appeal, part i. 
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the moral and religious consciousness which has received a frank 
and open expression, a sinless man has not appeared. Of course we 
except the Son of man. However, ho is not strictly an exception, 
because his unique character will not allow his human classification 
simply as a man ; and he is as really distinct in his sinlessness as in 
his unique personality. There is no human exception. It is not 
GOODL1VK8NO assumcd that all are equally sinful, nor that each is 
DISPROOF. given to the commission of all sins. Nor is it denied 
that there have been many good men. The grace of redemption 
and the work of the Holy Spirit, operative in all ages and among all 
peoples, have not been without result. Many a soul, taking hold 
upon this divine help, has been lifted up into a thoroughly good life. 
Perhaps for the want of the fuller light of heavenly truth this has 
often been done without full consciousness of the doing. But take 
the testimony of such men, the truest and best of the race, and not 
one of them will say that his life has been without sin. No man 
could claim an entirely sinless life without profound offense to the 
common moral judgment, and that judgment would pronounce such 
profession itself a sin. The universality of actual sin is so certain 
that we need not tho details of universal history to confirm it. 

The Scriptures are in full accord with the testimony of history. 
TESTIMONY OP ^hc cxplicit utterances of a few texts may suffice. 
8 CRIPTDRE. “For there is no man that sinneth not.”’ This must 
mean, at least, that at some time sin is a fact in every life. They 
are all gone aside, they are all together become filthy; there is none 
that docth good, no, not one.”* Instances of salvation from sin 
arc entirely consistent with these words, but they cannot mean less 
than tho universality of sin. David prays to God: “And enter 
not into judgment with thy servant : for in thy sight shall no man 
living be justified.”’ This is tho very doctrine of Paul, that no 
man can bo justified by the deeds of tho law, because all have 
sinned. “ For wo have before proved both Jews and Gentiles, that 
they are all under sin.” “For all have sinned, and come short of 
the glory of God.”^ As previously shown, this universality of 
actual sin underlies the Pauline doctrine of justification. As all 
have sinned, all are under condemnation; for it is the function of 
the law to condemn the guilty, not to justify or forgive. This is 
the necessity for tho atonement, and for justification by faith in 
Christ. Paul thus combines the universality of sin with his great 
doctrines of atonement and justification. In its certainty it stands 
with these doctrines. *^If we say that we, have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If wo confess our sins, he is 

’ 1 Eings viii, 46. ’'Psa. ziv, 8. 'Psa. czliii, 2. *Bom. ill, 9, 38. 
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faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness. If we say that we have not sinned, we make him 
a liar, and his word is not in us.”’ Again, one may be righteous 
before God, right with the law, and free from the guilt of sin, but 
only through a gracious forgiveness of sin. This is a necessity with 
all, because all have sinned. On this fact the testimony of Scrip- 
ture is above question. 

2. The Proof of an Evil Tendency in Man . — Natural tendency 
is manifest in a uniformity of results. “We obtain a notion of 
notion of such a thing as tendency no other way than tkndknct. 
by observation; and we can observe nothing but events; and it is the 
commonness or constancy of events that gives us a notion of tend- 
ency in all cases. Thus we judge of tendencies in the natural 
world. Thus we judge of the tendencies or propensities of nature 
in minerals, vegetables, animals, rational and irrational creatures.”’ 
This is the proper method of reaching the notion of a tendency of 
nature, and the principle so reached is most certain. There must 
be a tendency of nature under uniformities of action. This is a 
valid and necessary principle of science. It underlies physics, and 
chemistry, and natural history. Without it these sciences would be 
impossible ; and their practical utilities would be impossible. 

The same principle is thoroughly valid for the habits of human 
life. As in the case of all other things open to scientific the same for 
treatment, so the tendencies of human nature must be hdhan life. 
determined according to uniformities of human action. Here, then, 
is a uniformity in sinful action. All have sinned. With all the differ- 
ences of temperament, social condition, education, moral training, 
and religious creed, there is this uniformity of action. Whether we 
view man as a species, or in the multitude of human personalities, 
this universality of sin is the proof of an evil tendency of his nature. 
“For it alters not the case in the least, as to the evidence of tend- 
ency, whether the subject of the constant event be an individual, or 
a nature and kind. Thus, if there be a succession of trees of the 
same sort, proceeding one from another, from the beginning of the 
world, growing in all conditions, soils, and climates, and otherwico 
in (as it were) an infinite variety of circumstances, all bearing ill 
fruit, it as much proves the nature and tendency of the hind as if 
it were only one individual tree, that had remained from the begin- 
ning of the world, had often been transplanted into different soils, 
etc,, and had continued to bear only bad fruit. So, if there be a 
particular family, which, from generation to generation, and 
through every remove to innumerable different countries and places 
« 1 John i, 8-10. ’ Edwards : Works, vol. ii, p. 818. 
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of abode, all died of a consumption, or all ran distracted, or all 
murdered themselves, it would be as much an evidence of the 
tendency of something in the nature or constitution of that race as 
it would be of the tendency of something in the nature or state of 
an individual, if one person had lived all the time, and some re- 
markable event had often appeared to him, which he had been the 
agent or subject of from year to year, and from age to age, contin- 
ually and without fail.” * On such vtdid principles the universality 
of actual sin is conclusive of an evil tendency in human nature. 
This evil tendency is the characteristic fact and the proof of native 
depravity. 

3. Orily Rational Account of Universal Sin . — In order to invali- 
date the argument for native depravity from the universality of 
actual sin, it has been attempted on other grounds to account for 
that universality, but without success. It will suffice to consider 
the chief attempts of the kind. 

One attempt is, to account for the universality of sin on the 
NO ACCOUNT example and education. In any proper 

IN BviL BXAM- nse foT such a purpose, the distinction between bad 
example and bad education is not very thorough, indeed 
is but slight. However, we have no polemical interest in dispnting 
any distinction which the case will allow. Bad example and bad 
education are both mighty forces in human life. Many minds are thus 
perverted, many hearts corrupted, many souls led into sin. But 
before they can even be assumed to account for the universality of 
sin there must be conceded them a universal presence and evil influ- 
ence ; for otherwise they could not account for the universal result. 
But bad example and bad education, every-where present and oper- 
ative for evil, are simply forms of the universal sin, and therefore 
must themselves be accounted for. As a part of the universal sin, 
they must be valueless for any account of that universality. To 
attempt it is simply the fallacy of making a thing account for itself: 
worse than that ; it is the egregious fallacy of making the part of a 
thing account for the whole. 

There is another decisive view of this question. While the great 
POWER OP power of bad example and education is conceded, it 

Era EX- should not be overlooked that such power, like all prac- 

AMPLE. forces, is conditioned by certain responsive suscep- 

tibilities or inclinations in man. Without the responsive sensibili- 
ties the mightiest practical forces would be utterly powerless. There 
must be plasticity of substance as well as molding force, else there 
can be no casting of any form. For the molding power of any 
’ Edwards : Works, tqI. ii, p. 810. 
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form of example or education there must be a plasticity of our nat- 
ure which will readily yield to its influence. If bad example and 
education have such power over human life that they may be claimed 
to account for the universality of sin, there must be susceptibilities 
and tendencies of human nature which readily respond to their 
influence. Such susceptibilities and tendencies are possible only with 
an evil bias or inclination. Such evil bias or inclination is the 
characteristic fact and the proof of native depravity. Thus the 
great power of bad example and bad education, through which it is 
attempted to invalidate a leading proof of native depravity, becomes 
itself a proof of that depravity. 

Again, it is maintained that free-will, without any evil tendency 
of human nature, sufficiently accounts for the universal- no account m 
ity of actual sin. If this position is valid, the argument 
for native depravity from that universality is answered. The main 
support of this position is brought from the case of Adam in the 
primitive sin. Without any evil bias, and against the tendencies 
of his nature to the good,. Adam sinned purely through the free- 
dom of volition. Therefore all may sin, and do sin, in the exer- 
cise of a like freedom. This is the argument. Dr. taylou'sar- 

Taylor puts it thus: Adames nature, it is allowed, «pment. 

was very far from being sinful ; yet he sinned. And, tlierefore, 
the common doctrine of original sin is no more necessary to ac- 
count for the sin that has been or is in the world than it is to 
account for Adames sin. . . . Thus their argument from the wick- 
edness of mankind, to prove a sinful and corrupt nature, must in- 
evitably and irrecoverably fall to the ground. * 

From the instance of Adam one might in this manner prove the 
abstract possibility of universal sin from mere freedom without 
of volition, but could not thus rationally account for validity. 
its actuality. A single free action may easily be induced without 
any natural tendency or disposition. We often recognize individual 
acts of men as quite apart from their known character and habit of life. 
To account for such acts we do not require any permanent tendency 
or disposition. But to account for a habit of life, whether good 
or evil, we do require an inner tendency or disposition in accord 
with it. The case is infinitely stronger when we go from one man 
to all men, and especially when we go from a single action of one 
man to a uniformity of action in all men. Wo can account for a 
single act without any natural tendency or disposition thereto, but 
cannot account for the habit of even a single life without such 
tendency or disposition. How much less can we account for the 
* Cited by Edwards : Works, vol. ii, p. 361. 
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unirersality of actual sin without a tendency to evil in human 
nature. The fallacy of Taylor’s argument thus appears. A single 
act of sin gives no account of universal sin, and is utterly powerless 
against the proof of an evil tendency derived from that universality. 
Native depravity is the only rational account of universal sin, and 
its reality is thus proved.* 

4. Concerning Natural Virtues , — It is claimed that there are 
many natural virtues; and on this ground an objection is brought 
against the doctrine of native depravity. We do not think the 
objection valid, and therefore have no interest in disputing the 
fact of such virtues. However, they must not be exaggerated or 
counted for more than they are. There are natural virtues — ^virtues 
which we may call natural in distinction from such as spring from 
spiritual regeneration, though we do not concede their purely 
NATOBAL natural ground. They appear in personal character, 

YiRTuss. ixi domestic life, in social life, in civil life, in the 

many forms of business. All along the centuries, men and 
women, without any profession of a regenerate life, yet of un- 
questionable purity, uprightness, and integrity of character, have 
appeared: some with natures gentle and lovable, and lives full 
of sympathy and kindness; others, strong and heroic, but true 
in all things. A doctrine of native depravity which cannot 
admit the consistency of such virtues with itself must be an exag- 
geration, and any inference which that inconsistency warrants goes 
to the disproof, not of the true doctrine, but of a form of it which 
exaggeration has made erroneous. There is no doctrine of native 
depravity in the Scriptures which renders the truth of such virtues 
inconsistent with itself. Native depravity does not make human 
nature domonian. It is not irredeemably bad. Life begins with 
evil tendencies, but also with activities of the moral and religious 
nature which act as a chock upon these tendencies. Monsters of wick- 
edness are a growth. Instances of utter badness from early life are 
comparatively few, and are properly regarded as abnormal. The 
Scriptures every-where recognize the moral and religious susceptibil- 
ities of men, except as they may be stifled by a vicious habit of life. 
In the absence of a true spiritual life with so many, natural virtues 
KBOBssABTiM aro nocossary to the domestic, social, and civil forms of 
HOMAN UFB. human life which actually exist, and which we must 
think to be in the order of the divine providence. Their providen- 
tial purpose implies a capacity in human nature for the necessary 
natural virtues. .The Scriptures contain no doctrine of native 
depravity inconsistent with these facts. 

’Edwards : Works, voL 11, pp. 861-660. 
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Wg have not conceded to bucIi natural virtues a purely natural 
ground. We called them natural because actual in socrckoknat- 
human life without spiritual rog.jucration. The fallen virtuks. 
race is also a redeemed race, and a measure of grace is given to 
every man, and remains with him as a helpful influence, unless 
forfeited by a vicious habit of life. Human nature is not just what 
it would be if left to the unrestricted consequence of the Adamic 
fall. It is not so left. Tlie helping grace of redemption does not await 
our spiritual regeneration, but a measure is given to every man, that 
we might be capable of the forms of life providentially intended for 
us; most of all, that we might be lifted up to a capacity for the moral 
and religious probation in which we are all placed. We thus have 
the true source of what we call natural virtues, and a source en- 
tirely consistent with the doctrine of native depravity. Further, 
the many providential agencies for the moral and religious improve- 
ment of mankind have ever co-operated with the helping gi’ace of 
redemption. The virtues necessary to the providential forms of 
human life are thus nurtured and strengthened. Finally, these 
natural virtues are mostly of an instinctive character, spontaneous 
to our nature, and survive all changes and conditions, except tliat 
of an utter personal debasement. 

They may exist and fulfill their necessary offices in the providen- 
tial forms of human life, not only in the absence of a without true 
true spiritual state, but witli the presence of an evil state, si'trituality. 
Their functions are fulfilled without any vitalizing moral principle, 
without any sense of duty to God. ^JMicy Jiave in themselves no 
strictly moral or religious quality, and can bo carried up into a true 
moral and religious sphere only by the incoming of a true spiritual 
life, which subordinates all the powers and activities of the soul 
to itself and consecrates all to God and duty. These natural 
virtues therefore may bo called virtues only in the most nominal 
sense. In themselves they are not virtues. And as they may exist, 
not only in the absence of a true spiritual life, but with aversion to 
such a life, with propensity to evil, and with actual evil, they give 
no proof against the doctrine of native depravity. 

III. Further Proofs of a Pallex State. 

tinder this head we group a few facts which are common to the 
present state of man, but inconsistent with his primitive state. 
The idea of a primitive state of holiness and happiness is at once a 
scriptural and a rational idea. Paradise, with its blessings, its 
freedom from wearying toil, from suffering and death, with its open 
communion vrith God and joy in his presence^ seems a fitting estate 
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for prindtiye man, morally constituted as he was, and fashioned 
in the image of God. The absence of such an estate and the pres* 
ence of strongly discordant facts give proof of a fallen state. We 
note a few of these facts. 

Manifold Ills of Human Life . — The present state of man 
may be characterized as one of frailty and suffering. This is the 
Scripture view, and the common experience, as voiced in many a 
lament of weariness and pain. Man is bom to trouble, as the sparks 
fly upward. He is of few days, and full of trouble.' The compar- 
ison of his life is not with strong and abiding things, but with the 
frail and the quickly vanishing. We are like the grass which flour- 
ishes in the morning and in the evening is cut down;’ like the 
flower of the fleld which perishes under the passing wind; * like a 
vapor, appearing for a little while, and then vanishing away.* Such 
a life of frailty and trouble has no accordance with the primitive 
state of man, and strongly witnesses to his fallen condition. 

3. Mortality of the Race . — Human death is the consequence of 
Adamic sin. Death preceded the Adamic fall, and from the begin- 
ning reigned over all living orders. Nor was there in the physio- 
logical constitution of man any natural exemption from such a 
consequence. In this constitution ho was too much like the higher 
animal orders not to be naturally subject to the same law. Yet he 
was provisionally immortal — that is, he had the privilege of a prov- 
A PROVISIONAL idontial exemption from death on the condition of obe- 
iMMOBTALiTv. dienco to the divine will. This appears in the narrative 
of the probation and fall of man, and also in the account of the origin 
and prevalence of human death. The fruit of the tree of life, orig- 
inally open to the use of man, signifies a provisional immortality. 
Expulsion from that tree was a deprivation of this privilege, and 
the subjection of man to death.’ It is the sense of this passage 
that human death came by sin. What is thus given in an implicit 
mode is elsewhere openly declared. 

By one man sin came into the world, and death by sin; and 
through the universality of sin came universal death.* 
DBATH BT BIN. universality of death is thus connected with 

the universality of sin, it is yet true that the common mortality is 
consequent to the Adamic sin and fall. By the trespass of the 
one the many died.” “ By the trespass of the one, death reigned 
through one.” '‘In Adam all die.”’ How shall we explain the 
universal mortality as consequent to the sin and fall of Adam ? The 

' Job T, 7 ; xiv, 1, ' Fsa. zo, 5, 6. 'Fsa. oiii, 15, 16 ; Isa. zl, 6-8. 

« James iv, 14. 'Gen. iii, 32-24. «Rom. v, 12. 

’Bom. V, 15, 17; 1 Cor. xv, 22. 
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assumption of an immediate effect upon the physiological consti- 
tution of man could not answer for an interpretation, because the 
assumed effect is purely of a physical character and, therefore, 
would be unnatural to the cause. There could be no such imme* 
diate physical effect. The theory which accounts physical death a 
penal retribution, judicially inflicted upon all men on the ground 
of a common participation in the sin of Adam, is beset with very 
great difficulties. Yet, as wo have previously shown, the common 
mortality is in some way consequent to that sin. The subjection 
of Adam to mortality and death was effected through his expulsion 
from the tree of life, and the withdrawment of that special prov- 
idential agency through which, on the condition of obedience, he 
would have been preserved in life. These were penal inflictions on 
the ground of sin. In consequence of this subjection of Adam to 
death, mortality is entailed upon the race. The deprivation of the 
privilege and means of immortality which he suffered on account 
of sin descends upon his race. There is this connection of the 
common mortality with the sin of Adam. In this sense death 
reigns through his offense and in him all die. 

There must be some reason for this consequence; some reason 
why the race of Adam should be denied the original 

^ ^ ^ ^ KaASuIi KUv 

privilege of immortality with which he was favored, the univek- 
If each one begins life witn the primitive holiness, why 
should he not have this privilege? With such a nature ho would 
be morally fitted for the primitive probation. It is plain, however, 
that he is not thus fitted. The universality of sin proves his un- 
fitness. The impossibility of righteousness and life by deeds of 
law, as maintained by Paul, proves the same fact. In consequence 
of the sin and fall of Adam every man has suffered a moral de- 
terioration which disqualifies him for an economy of works, aiul 
requires for him an economy of redemption. Such an economy has 
been divinely instituted for the race. The privilege of immortal- 
ity belonged to the former ; mortality, with the provision of a 
resurrection, belongs to the latter. This change of economy, 
rendered necessary only by a deterioration of man’s moral nature, 
proves his native depravity. The common mortality, as thus 
mediated by the common depravity, is, in turn, the proof of this 
depravity. 

3. Small Success of Moral and Religious Agencies. — Every- 
where there are convictions of duty, with the activities of con- 
science ajproving its fulfillment and reprehending its mkans amd 
neglect or violation. This is the case even where there *i»vws. 

is little exterior light for the moral judgment. Every-where such 
81 
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oonviotions of duty are embodied in public opinion, and often 
in statutory law, with the sanction of rewards for the restraint of 
vice and the support of virtue. In the many religions of the world, 
even with theif many errors, there are lessons of moral duty. Phi- 
losophy and poetry have joined in the support of the good against 
the evil. After due allowance for the errors of moral judgment and 
the elements of evil in legislation and religion, in philosophy and 
poetry, there is still a large sum of moral agency which, with a 
responsive nature in man, must have produced a large fruitage of 
good. The fruitage has been small because the nature of man has 
strongly resisted these agencies. Every-where the common life has 
been far below its moral and religious lessons. 

Like facts appear under the more direct agencies of Providence 
in the interest of morality and religion. Such agencies, often in 
an open supernatural mode, appear through all the history of the 
race. We see them in the beginning of that history. God is pres- 
ent with men; present with precepts and promises, with warnings 
against sin, with blessings for obedience and punishment for dis- 
obedience. The evil tendencies of men are stronger than these 
moral restraints. The tide of iniquity rises above all barriers, and 
so floods the world as to provoke the divine retribution in its dc- 
struction. Against all the force of this fearful lesson 
BviL TBNDEN- luiquity soon again prevailed, and so widely as to pro- 
voke again the divine retribution. Later history is 
replete with moral and religious agencies. We see them in the 
history of Abraham, in the miracles of Moses and the divine legis- 
lation through his ministry. God was with the prophets, and 
through his Spirit their words were mighty. Through all these 
centuries of Jewish history such moral and religious agencies, often 
in a supernatural mode, were in active operation. With a respon- 
sive moral and religious nature in man, a prevailing and perma- 
nent obedience to the divine will would have been secured. There 
was no such result. The frequent revolts and rebellions, some- 
times in the very presence of the most imposing forms of the di- 
vine manifestation, witness, not only to the absence of such a nat- 
ure, but also to the presence of a nature actively prepense to evil 
and strongly resistant of all these moral and religious agencies.’ 

With the advent of the Messiah came the fuller light of the 
iHi 008 PKL Gospel. In the life and miracles and lessons of Christ 
oruN FBuiT- and the ministry of his apostles moral and religious 
agencies rose to their highest form. Instead, of a ready 
response to such truth and grace, again there is resistance. Like 
•Exod. zzzii, 9, 88; zzxiii, 8; ba. zlviU, 8-0 ; Acts vll, 61-08. 
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resistance has continued through all the Christian centuries. Nor 
has this resistance widely taken the form of infidelity, which so 
bars the soul against the moral forces of the Gospel. The signifi- 
cant fact is its prevalence with so many who accept the deepest 
verities of Christianity. With the admission of such truths, only 
a native aversion to a true religious life could in so many instances 
void their constraining force. In all this resistance to the moral 
and religious agencies of Providence, and the comparatively small 
results of good, proof is given of the truth of native depravity. ' 

4. Tlie Common Spirihial Apathy . — This apathy is a manifest 
fact in human life. It is the mental state of the many. Why is 
this widely prevalent apathy? Men care for secular good. Self- 
interest is a potent force in human life. Why are its energies 
given to mere secular good, while spiritual and eternal interests are 
so much neglected? Why so much earnest service of mammon in 
preference to the service of God? Men consent to the paramount 
duties of religion, and to its infinitely momentous interests, and 
promise them attention, but slumber again, and slumber on, heed- 
less of all the voices of life and death and the entreating appeals 
of the divine love. Such spiritual apathy cannot be normal to a 
soul made in the imago of God and for a heavenly destiny. It 
evinces a moral state which has its only account in the truth of 
native depravity. 

> Fletcher; Works, voL 111, pp. S02-S05; Edwards i Works, vol. ii, pp. 
84&-361. 
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CHAPTEB VIIL 

OBIGHT OP DEPRAVITT, 

The origin of depravity as a fact, and the ground or law of its 
entailment upon the race, are distinct questions and open to sepa- 
rate answers. There is not unanimity respecting either. Nor does 
the answer to the first question necessarily determine the answer to 
the second. It is better, therefore, to treat them separately. 

I. Adamic Oeigim. 

1. LimUaiions of the Question of Origin . — These limitations 
arise from certain facts of depravity. One is, that it is native — a 
moral state in which we are born, lienee it cannot have its origin 
in any thing subsequent to our birth. We thus see the error of 
accounting it to any such thing as evil example or education, or to 
the infiuence of environment. Such things may act upon our evil 
nature and quicken its tendencies into earlier and stronger activity, 
but cannot be the source of our depravity, because, while it is na- 
tive, they can affect us only in our actual life. Another fact is 
that depravity is universal. Hence it cannot arise from any local 
or temporary source. The true source must be common to all 
men. Finally, depravity itself is intrinsically the same and one in 
all. Therefore its origin must bo one, not many. The present 
thinking, the best philosophical thinking, forbids an unnecessary 
multiplication of causes, and for such a uniform and universal fact 
as native depravity could allow only one source.’ 

2. Origin in the Adamic Fall . — The conditions of limitation re- 
specting the origin of depravity are all met in the Adamio rela- 
tions of the race. This is not the only casd in which they are all 
met, but it is the most reasonable account of the common deprav- 
ity, and the source to which the Scriptures lead us. They are all 
equally met in our relation to physical nature as contemporary with 
our birth, as common to all, and the same for all. The idea of a 
NOT IN MAT- physical origin of moral evil, and of the evil tendencies 

of human nature, has widely prevailed. It is in the 
vast system of Brahmanism, and in the Greek philosophy. It 
flourished in the Gnosticism of the early Christian centuries. Its 
’ Dwight : Thfioloav, semum xxxiL 
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tendencies are always evil: to sensuality in one direction, and to 
extreme asceticism in the other. If matter is intrinsically evil 
and the inevitable source of corruption to the soul, then such was 
man’s state as originally created, and there is for him no deliver- 
ance in the present life. Such facts are not reconcilable with any 
true idea of God. But as a heresy in Christian theology the 
physical origin of moral evil is only a matter of history, and needs 
no present refutation. The conditions of limitation 
respecting the origin of depravity are also met in the 
relations of God to the soul. It could not be said that doctrinal 
opinion has never implicated the divine agency in the origin of 
depravity — not, indeed, by an immediate constitution of a corrupt 
nature in primitive man, but mediately by a determination of tlie 
Adamic fall. Such determination must be an implication of s up ra- 
l apsaria n Calvinism. Happily, supralapsarianism is now almost 
wnoIIy~a matter of history. Neither by an original constitution of 
human nature, nor by any agency which determined the Adamic 
fall, could God be the author of such an evil as human depravity. 
His holiness and goodness declare it an absolute impossibility. 
The Adamic origin of depravity is thus rendered strongly orkhn in 

probable. The three relations which we have named as 
meeting the limitations of the question complete the circle of such 
relations in even thinkable sources. It follows that, as the origin 
of depravity cannot bo either in physical nature or in God, it must 
be in the Adamic fall. 

3. Transmissible Effects of Adam’s Sin . — The effect of Adam’s 
sin in himself was the corruption of his own nature. No one can 
sin without detriment to his subjective moral state. The higher 
the state of holiness, the deeper the moral deterioration. There 
was the deeper consequence of evil in the case of Adam, who was 
created in holiness. Besides this more direct cifect of his sin he 
suffered a deprivation of the Holy Spirit, whose presence gave to 
his subjective holiness its highest form. As previously shown, the 
consequence of this deprivation was the deeper depravation of his 
moral nature. The corruption of nature which Adam thus suffered 
must have been transmitted to his offspring. This lawoftbans- 
resnlt is determined by a law of nature, and as fixed a mission- 
law as nature reveals. There is no need to assume that this law of 
transmission must rule in the case of such slight changes as may 
occur in the mere accidents of parental character, but it must rule 
in the case of so profound a change in the subjective moral state. 
There is no reference to this law in the case of either Cain or Abel, 
but there is a reference in the instance of Seth in that he was 
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begotten in the likeness and image of his father.' The transmis* 
sion of the Adamio likeness, even in his fallen state, is thus fully 
recognized. In this there is reason for us to find the origin of de- 
pravity in the Adamic fall. 

4. Secular Consequences of the Adamic Fall. — In consequence of 
the Adamic sin and fall the race is involved in physical sufiering 
and death. The record of such results is clearly given in the Script- 
ures.* With this text we may collate others in which the common 
mortality is more definitely attributed to the Adamio fall.* With 
this great fact so definitely given, we may include with it other 
forms of physical suffering, as expressed in the divine judgment 
upon the progenitors of the race. For the present we are concerned 
only with the facts of such consequences, without any respect to 
the law of their entailment. Nor is the fact itself in the least 
affected by any perplexities of interpretation which the texts may 
present. Wo may not be able to get the exact sense in which the 
earth was cursed and man subjected to wearying toil. We may 
think of great strength in primitive man as at once providentially 
given and guarded, and also of the garden prepared for him, with 
such conditions of fruitfulness as to yield an ample living without 
any requirement of wearying toil. We may also think of greatly 
changed conditions: a loss of strength in man, and the allotment 
of new fields, no longer prepared as a garden, but hard and rough 
in their primitive nature, and from which bread must be forced 
in the sweat of the face. But whatever the mode of the divine 
judgment upon man and the earth, it clearly conveys the sense 
of physical suffering and death in consequence of the Adamic 
fall. 


5. Deeper Moral Consequence in Depravity. — The physical evils 
which the race suffers in consequence of the Adamic fall are con- 
nected with a deeper moral consequence. This connection is 
specially clear in the case of death. “ Wherefore, as by one man 
sin- entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned.” * The sense is not merely 
that Adam was the first that sinned, but that in some deep sense 
universal sin and death are connected with his sin and fall. We have 
or previously shown that universal actual sin has no rational 
THB ADAHic account except through the common depravity of hu- 
couNBCTjoN. nature. We may thus find the coimection be- 

tween the universal actual sin and the sin of Adam. The universal 
actual sin has its source in the common depravity, and the common 


» Gen. T, 8. * Gen. iil, 16-18. * Bom, t, 15, 17 ; 1 Oor. xr, 21, 22. 

*Boin. T, 12. 
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depravity has its source in the sin of Adam. There is no other 
way of accounting for the universality of actual sin through his 
sin. Thus the corruption of Adam’s own nature through sin be- 
comes the source of the common depravity. There is a like con- 
nection of the common mortality which is also traced to the Adamic 
sin and fall. If human nature is not corrupted through the sin 
of Adam we should be bom in the same state in which he was 
created, with equal fitness for a probationary economy and the op- 
portunity of immortality. Thus the universality of death in con- 
sequence of the sin of Adam is mediated by the corruption of human 
nature through his sin. In the physical suffering and death en- 
tailed upon the race through the sin of Adam wo thus see the 
deeper moral consequence in depravity. 

II. Law of Adamio Oeigin. 

With agreement respecting the Adamic origin of depravity, there 
are different theories respecting its ground or law. For the present 
we are concerned with the statement and discrimination of these 
theories. They are so fundamental in doctrinal anthropology as 
to require separate treatment. 

1. Theory of Penal Retribution . — In this theory depravity is a 
punishment, judicially inflicted upon mankind. It is maintained 
that under the providence of God so great an evil could not befall 
the race except as a punishment. Advocates of the theory may 
often use the term original sin instead of depravity, meaning by it 
not only the corruption of human nature but also its sinfulness 
or demerit. However, as sinfulness is held to be intrinsic to the 
depravity, just as it is intrinsic to an actual sin, we need not be 
careful further to notice any difference of the terms in the present 
connection. If depravity is in itself sin, then the penal infliction 
of depravity is the penal infliction of original sin. Nor can this 
form of sin be inflicted without the infliction of depravity. The 
theory will more fully appear under the next head. 

2. On the Ground of Adamic Sin . — If depravity is a punish- 
ment it must have its ground in guilt. The most rigid Calvinism 
holds this principle firmly. Any punishment without a ground in 
guilt must be an injustice. The alleged guilt in this case is ^eld 
to arise from a participation in the sin of Adam, as the only pre- 
cedent sin, and to an intimate connection with which the common 
depravity is traced. 

This is the Calvinistic theory. It is such at least in the general 
sense. On many questions there are divergences in Calvinistic 
minds. There may be dissent from the present theory, but there 
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is not enough to disturb its Oalvinistio position. On this ques> 
IBS oALTiN. tion^ Cunningham^ after noting some OalTinistio dis< 
isnoTHKOBT. Qj. reserve, proceeds to say: ** A second class, com- 
prehending the great body of Galvinistic divines, have regarded it 
(the common depravity) as, in some measure and to some extent, 
explained by the principle of its hQxagapenal infliction upon men, 
resulting from the imputation to them of the guilt of Adam’s 
first sin.” And further: There is no view of God’s actings in 
this whole matter which at all accords with the actual, proved real- 
ities of the case, except that which represents him in the light of 
a just judge punishing sin — a view which implies that men’s want 
of original righteousness and the corruption of their whole nature 
have a penal character, are punishments righteously inflicted on 
0 R 01 TND or ^he only explanation which 

THE PENAL IN- Sctlpturo uflords of this mysterious constitution of 
FLicTioN. things is, that men have the guilt of Adam’s first sin 
imputed to them or charged against them, so as to bo legally ex- 
posed to the penalties which he incurred.” ’ On the same ques- 
tion Dr. Shedd quotes with approval from the Formula Consensus 
Helvetici: ^*But it does not appear how hereditary corruption, 
as spiritual death, could fall upon the entire human race by the 
just judgment of God, unless some fault of this same human race 
bringing in the penalty of that death had preceded. For the most 
just God, the Judge of all the earth, punishes none but the 
guilty.”* While depravity is thus clearly set forth as a pun- 
ishment on the ground of guilt, it is also declared in the same 
Formula that the guilt which justifies the penal infliction arises 
from a common participation in the sin of Adam, Dr. Shedd not 
only fully indorses this view, but places this Formula at the head 
of all Oalvinistio symbols of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries as the clearest and most scientific statement of the doctrine of 
original sin in its Adamic connection.* Here, then, in addition to 
the authority of this Formula, we have the testimony of two emi- 
nent Oalvinistio authors, Cunningham and Shedd, who have made 
the history of doctrines a special study, who are in opposition re- 
specting the mode of the common participation in the guilt of 
Adam’s sin, who yet fully agree that Calvinism holds depravity to 
be a penal retribution on the ground of such guilt. 

3. Realistic and Representative Modes of Adamic 5tn.— With the 
assertion of a common participation in the sin of Adam, and such 
a participation as justly subjects all men to the penal infliction of 

I BMorieal Theology, vol, 1, pp. 511, 636. 

*Hlttory of Christian Doctrine, vol. ii, p. 160. * AM., p. 167. 
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depravity, the question must arise as to the ground or mode of such 
participation. Some answer must be given. No theory could con- 
sent to a purely arbitrary implication of the race in the Adamic sin. 
There are two alleged modes, the realistic and the representative. 
The former alleges a real oneness of the race with Adam, in some 
higher or lower form of realism ; the latter, a legal oneness under a 
law of representation. For the present we simply state the views. 
Pull explication will be given with their discussion. Each is held 
by its advocates to be valid in principle, and sufficient for the com- 
mon guilt and punishment. 

Calvinists divide on these modes, though the representative is for 
the present the more prevalent view. The issue really division on 
involves two questions: Which is the Calvinistic theory? modes. 
and. Which is the true theory ? Many of the older Calvinistic di- 
vines alleged both modes of Adamic guilt, which fact naturally gives 
rise to the first question. In the contention both parties quote the 
same authors, as well they may, since said aiithors are on both sides. 
But it is unscientific, mere jumbling, indeed, to hold both modes, 
for they are in opposition and reciprocally exclusive. If both were 
valid, each mode must convey to every soul of the race the whole 
guilt of Adam’s sin. This would make each twice as guilty as Adam 
himself. It is surely enough to be thus made equally guilty. Cal- 
vinistic divines arc very properly coming to hold more exclusively 
to the one or the other mode.* 

4. Theory of the Genetic Transmission of Depravity, — This the- 
ory is based on the law of like producing like ” — the uniform law 
of propagated life. It holds sway over the most prolonged succes- 
sion of generations, and is as fixed and permanent in the human 
species as in any other. Under this law man is now what he was in 
the earliest offspring of Adam, and what he has been through all the 
intermediate generations. As in physiological constitution and 
mental endowment he is thus the same, so is he the same in his 
moral state. This is a state of depravity genetically transmitted 
from the fallen and depraved progenitors of the race. Such is the 
account of the Adamic origin of the common depravity on the 
theory of genetic transmission. 

5. Doctrinal Distinction of the Two Theories. — It should be re- 
membered here that the theory of penal retribution, w'hich accounts 
the common depravity a punishment on the ground of a common 

* On the reiJistio side, Shedd : History of Christian Doctrine j vol. ii, pp. TO- 
SS ; Dogmatic Theology, vol. ii, pp. 42-48, 181-192 ; Baird ; Elohint Revealed, 
chap. xi. On the representative side, Princeton Essays, First Series, pp. 114-* 
167; Wallace: Representative Responsibility. 
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participation in the sin of Adam, is but one theory, though its ad< 
vocates divide into two classes respecting the mode of that partici- 
pation. It will thus be clearly seen that we have in this section 
presented but two theories respecting the law of the Adamic origin 
of depravity. Their doctrinal distinction is easily stated, though 
for greater clearness we should keep entirely separate all questions 
respecting the intrinsic evil of depravity, or whether in itself it is 
truly sinful and deserving of the divine wrath. Both theories hold, 
and equally, the Adamic origin of depravity. Both hold its con- 
nection with the sin of Adam through which he fell under the 
divine retribution and suffered the corruption of his own nature. So 
far the two theories are the same. Beyond this they differ widely. 
The one denies a responsible participation in the sin of Adam and 
the penal infliction of depravity on the race; the other affirms both. 

These are fundamental theories, and must be separately treated 
— ^the Calvinistio in its two modes of accounting for the 
MENTAL THEo- commoii Adamic sm which it alleges. They are the only 
fundamental theories. There is no place for a third, 
however many speculative or mixed theories may be devised. Which- 
ever is the true one must contain the whole truth of the question. 

III. Speculative or Mixed Theories. 

The Calvinistio anthropology involves serious perplexities, partic- 
ularly in the tenets of a common participation in the sin of Adam 
and the penal infliction of depravity on that ground. The intrinsic 
sinfulness of depravity itself, as deserving in all an eternal penal 
retribution, deepens these perplexities. The division into the two 
modes of accounting for the common participation in the sin of 
Adam has a sufficient occasion in these perplexities. Some have 
thought the facts concerned more manageable or less perplexing on 
the realistic mode, while others for a like reason have favored the 
representative mode. Neither party pretends to a solution of the 
difficulties. In the view of some minds they are too great for the 
acceptance of either mode. Hence, with professed adherence to 
the Augustinian anthropology, other theories have been devised, 
but without any improvement of doctrine, while mostly definite 
tenets are replaced with speculations or mere assumptions. No 
light is given. 

I. Mediate Imputation of Adamic Sin . — It has been attempted 
to replace the theory of immediate with that of mediate impu- 
tation. The former goes properly, in a strictly scientific sense ex- 
clusively, with the representative mode of the common Adamic sin. 
In all forms of the realistic mode eveiy soul is held to be a respon« 
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Bible sharer in the sinning of Adam, and the imputation of the sin 
is mediated by that responsible participation. In the representa- 
tive mode the race has no part in the sinning of Adam which 
mediates the imputation of his sin. Without any fault of the race, 
and before its corruption through the sin of Adam, the guilt of 
his sin is imputed, and thus immediately, to every soul. 

It is not strange that some Calvinistic minds recoil from such a 
view. In such a recoil, Placaeus, an eminent Reformed tukory or 
theologian of Saumur, Franco, propounded, in the p*-aca’C 8. 
seventeenth century, the theory of mediate imputation, lie began 
with an open denial of immediate imputation as a violation of jus- 
tice. As such'imputation in the very nature of it disclaims all partici- 
pation of the race in the sinning of Adam, the immediate imputation 
of his sin to his offspring in a measure to constitute every soul as 
guilty as himself could not, in the view of Placaeus, be other than 
an injustice. His doctrine was widely assailed. Tliere was more 
than individual hostility. The doctrine was soon condemned by 
the National Synod of France, and also by the Churches of Switzer- 
land in the Formula Consensus Helvetici. Under this severe press- 
ure, Placaeus propounded a doctrine of mediate or consequent 
imputation in place of the standard immediate or antecedent impu- 
tation.' There is a wide difference between the two theories. In 
the latter the imputation of sin precedes the common depravity and 
is the ground of its penal infliction ; while in the former the impu- 
tation of sin is subsequent to the common depravity, and on that 
ground. With such a widely different theory Placajus still pro- 
fessed adherence to the doctrine of imputation. Some received his 
doctrine with favor. Nor has it been without friends even to the 
present time. Some have claimed for its support the weighty 
authority of Edwards, though others dispute the claim. There is 
nothing in his discussion sufficiently dednite to determine the 
question. Edwards was predominantly a realist on the Adamic 
connection of the race, and so far immediate imputation could have 
no consistent place in his doctrine.* Henry Rogers is one of the 
later advocates of the doctrine.’ 

The doctrine of Placams as stated by himself is not thoroughly 
clear. Nor have his critics brought it into clearness, obscuritiks 

There is no obscurity in the denial of immediate impu- op thk ths- 

tation, for that imputation has a well-defined sense in 
the Calvinistic anthropology. The lack of clearness comes with 

•D« Statu Hominis LapH ante Gratiam; De Imputations Primi Peccati 
Adami, 

•Works, pp. 481-495. * Genius and Writings of Jonathan Edwards. 
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the assertion of mediate in place of immediate imputation. The 
latter means the imputation of Adam’s sin antecedently to any fault 
or corruption of the race. Seemingly, therefore, mediate imputa- 
tion, while in the order of thought subsequent to the common 
depravity and conditioned on it, should still include the accounting 
of the sin of Adam to the race. Such a view, however, would be 
utterly inconsistent with the denial of immediate imputation as a 
violation of justice. The inheritance of the common depravity 
under a law of propagation could not constitute any ground of 
responsibility for the sin of Adam ; and its imputation simply as 
mediated by that depravity would as fully violate justice as immedi- 
ate imputation. What remains of the theory of Placaeus ? Two 
things: the common depravity of the race as a genetic transmission, 
not as a punishment ; the sinfulness and demerit of the inherited 
depravity. The first fact is the same as our second fundamental 
theory in accounting for the depravity of the race. The second 
fact is the common Calvinistic doctrine of the siUfulness and de- 
merit of native depravity — a, question quite apart from all questions 
respecting the ground of depravity. It thus appears that the theory 
of Placaeus differs from the Calvinistic anthropology only in the 
denial pf the immediate imputation of Adam’s sin; which, however, 
carries with it the denial that the common depravity is a penal 
infliction.* 

2. Hypothetic Ground of the Imputation of Sin . — The theory 
thus expressed is technically styled Scientia Media Dei. It is this : 
God in his absolute prescience knew that any and every soul of the 
race, if placed in the state of Adam, would sin just as ho did; there- 
fore he might justly and did actually impute the sin of Adam to 
every soul. This hypothetic sin is the ground on which the com- 
mon, sinful depravity is judicially inflicted upon the race. Strange 
as the theory is, it has not been without favor. Its acceptance by 
any one presupposes two things : an unyielding adherence to the 
common guiltiness of Adam’s sin, and a sense of intolerable diffi- 
culties in both the realistic and representative modes of accounting 
cBincisM Dll' guiltiness. Surely its own difficulties are no 

iHK THEORT. less, while the hypothetic ground on which the sin of 
Adam is held to be imputed is the merest assumption. Who knows 
the alleged fact of the divine cognizance, that every soul of the 
race, if placed in the state of Adam, would sin just as he did ? 
Even if a fact, it could not justify the universal, or even the most 

* Cunningliam : Reformers and the Theology of the Reformationy pp. 37^-394; 
Shedd: History of DoctrineSy vol. ii,pp. 158-163; Princeton Essaysy First Se« 
riesi essay Tiii. 
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limited, imputation of bis sin. Otherwise, we might all he held 
responsible for any and erery sin which in any condition we might 
possibly commit. But it is a new sort of justice, which would 
allow us to be punished for sihs which we never committed, or never 
intended to commit, but only might possibly have committed under 
certain circumstances.”’ “If it were allowable to refer to some 
intermediate knowledge on God’s part as a basis of imputing the guilt 
and condemnation of original sin to all men, we might with equal 
propriety argue that God could justly have introduced mankind at 
once into a state of misery or bliss, upon the ground of his fore- 
knowledge that certain of them would voluntarily make themselves 
liable to the one or the other destiny.” ’ 

This theory gives no distinct law of the Adamic origin of de- 
pravity. Depravity itself is still a punishment, judi- DigtiNot 
cially inflicted on the ground of a common participation law or »k- 
in the sin of Adam. The participation is in the mode 
of imputation, with a valueless, or even worse than valueless, 
change of its ground. The economy of representation is replaced 
with the purely hypothetic assumption respecting the cognizance 
of the divine prescience. If this assumption could bo true, or 
even were true, a more baseless ground of imputation could not be 
imagined. It is worse than baseless; it would subvert the most 
sacred principles of moral government. So far from any relief 
from the perplexities of immediate imputation, it brings in far 
deeper perplexities. 

3. Origin of Sin in a Pre-existent Life . — With the tenets of 
native depravity as a judicial infliction, and the sinfulness of de- 
pravity in a sense to deserve eternal punishment, the problem is to 
account for them. Confessedly, they are not explained to rational 
thought in any mode previously considered. In the view of some 
minds the only valid ground of guilt and punishment, occasion or 
in any strict judicial sense, must lie in a free, personal *hkobi. 
violation of duty. The realistic mode of accounting for the penal 
infliction of depravity might claim to justify itself on this prin- 
ciple, but could hardly pretend to such a claim respecting the 
alleged demerit of native depravity. Some, however, find no 
place for this principle in any form of realism; indeed, reject the 
whole theory. If such must still hold the native sinfulness of all men, 
there is for them no better resource than the theory of free, personal 
sinning in a previous state of existence. They would thus avoid 
the perplexities of the immediate imputation of Adam’s sin, and 

’Ehapp : Christian Theologv, p. 277. 

*]CuUer : Christian Doctrine of Sin, voL 11, p. 888. 
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theoretically eecure the only principle which, in their view, can 
jnstify the common native sinfulnees. 

Some have adopted this view. The notion of a pre-existence of 
human souls has been far more extensive than its acceptance in 
order to avoid peculiar difficulties of the Augustinian anthropology. 

It holds a wide place in heathen religions, and appears 
in Grecian philosophy. It found a place in Jewish 
thought, as clearly implied in the question of our 
Lord’s disciples : " Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, 
that he was born blind?”' Origen, of the third century, taught 
the doctrine. It is the theory of Edward Beecher’s Conflict of Ages, 
and is maintained with special reference to the Augustinian anthro- 
pology. The eminent Julius Mttller maintains it, and for the rea- 
son above stated, that only free, personal sinning can justify the 
sinful state in which he believed all men to be born. He could 
find no place for such sinning except in a conscious pre-existence 
of all human souls, and, therefore, accepted this view, that he might 
justify his theory of native sinfulness.’ 

The theory is a purely speculative one. Mttller himself so styles 
A PURELY freely concedes the absence of all direct proof in 

SPECULATIVE both Scripturo and consciousness.® In his view, as 
THEORY. appears in his elaborate discussion, the whole proof 

lies in its necessity to a vindication of the divine justice in a com- 
mon native sinfulness. There is native sinfulness. There can- 
not be sinfulness without free, personal violation of duty. Such 
action, as an account of native sinfulness, was possible to us only 
in a pre-existent state. Therefore we must have personally existed 
and freely sinned in such a state. This is the argument. 

Native sinfulness, as maintained in the Augustinian anthropol- 
ogy, is not a problem to be solved in this purely speculative mode. 
Logical requirements are valid for truth only with validity in the 
premises. Very few accept both premises in this case. Many 
deny the native sinfulness in the sense assumed, and many deny 
the necessity of free, personal agency to such sinfulness. The for- 
mev have no need of the interpretation which the theory offers, 
and therefore see no proof in its logical requirements; the 
latter would rather face the perplexities of the immediate imputa- 
DiPFiccLTiEs accept relief in this purely speculative 

OP THE THE- mode. Very serious difficulties beset the theory in its 
relation to the Scriptures. It implies, and must admit, 
that our progenitors, just as their offspring, freely sinned in the 

* John ix, 2. * Christian Doctrine of 8tn, book Iv, ohap. iv« 

•Aid., ToLii,pp. 86^820. 
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pre-existenco assumed, and therefore began their Edenic life in 
a sinful and fallen state.^ This is plainly contrary to the Script- 
ures, in the sense of which, as we have previously shown, the 
beginning of this life was in innocence and subjective holiness. 
Again, as the Edenic state was strictly probationary in its moral 
and religious economy, this theory must assume a possible self- 
recovery of our progenitors from their fallen state; for such a 
probation intrinsically requires the possibility of righteousness in 
the fulfillment of its duties.* But it is the clear sense of Script- 
ure that there is no self-recovery of sinners; indeed, that there is 
no recovery of such except through a redemptive economy. Fur- 
ther, while this theory holds that each soul is born in an evil state 
in consequence of free, personal sinning in a previous existence, 
it is the clear sense of Scripture, as previously shown, that this 
state of evil is the consequence of the Adamic fall in the Edenic 
probation. Finally, in view of the Adamic connection of the race 
as set forth in the Scriptures, this theory is constrained to admit a 
deeper corruption of our nature in consequence of the Adamic 
fall.* But if, as alleged, such corruption is itself sin, then, with 
the deeper corruption, each without any agency of his own has the 
deeper sin, and therefore in violation of the fundamental principle 
of justice which the theory asserts. Thus it falls back into the 
deepest perplexity of the Augustinian anthropology, from which it 
has vainly attempted an escape in the mode of pre-temporal sinning. 

* Muller : Christian Doctrine of Sin, vol. ii, p. 880. 

• Ibid., p. 882. ^Ibid., pp. 886, 887. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BXAUSTIC MODS OS' ADAMIO BUT. 

With a general agreement of Calvinists, that native depravity is 
a judicial infliction on the ground of a common participation in 
the sin of Adam, there are, as previously stated, two leading modes 
of accounting for that participation: the realistic, and the repre- 
sentative. Many authors have appropriated both modes, and seem- 
ingly without any notice of their open contrariety. In recent times 
some have clearly seen their opposition and reciprocal exclusive- 
ness, and more rigidly adhered to the one or the other. We may 
instance Shedd and Hodge, leading representatives respectively of 
the two theories.' When these theories previously came into notice 
they were merely stated, and their proper review is still on hand. 
They are so cardinal in anthropology that such review cannot with 
any propriety be omitted. We begin with the realistic theoiy. 

I. Generic Oneness of the Race. 

1. A Generic Unman Nature. — The theory, in this view of it, 
has received no more definite statement than at the hand of Dr. 
Shedd. After citations from Augustine, as containing his own 
view, he proceeds: ''These passages, which might be multiplied 
indefinitely, are suflicient to indicate Augustine’s theory of generic 
existence, generic transgression, and generic condemnation. The 
substance of this theory was afterward expressed in the scholastic 
dictum, ‘ natura corrumpit personam’ — ^liuman nature apostatizes— 
and the consequences appear in human individuals. In the order 
of nature, m&nkind exists before the generations of mankind; the 
nature is prior to the individuals produced out of it.” * 

The doctrine is constructed upon the principle of the scholastic 
pRiNciPLK OP realism, according to which genera are objective real- 
REAuaH. ities, essential existences in distinction from the indi- 
viduals which represent them. There are two. forms of the 
doctrine respecting the relation of individuals to the'generic nature. 
In the one view, individuals have no separate being in themlelves, 

' Shedd : Dogmatic Theology, voL il, pp. 15, 16, 88 ; Hodge : SyaUmatto Tht^ 
otogg, vol. ii, p. 164. 

* HUtory <ifOhriatian Doctrine, voL ii, pp. 77, 78. 
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but are mere inodes and manifestations of the generic nature. It is 
thus one in principle with the pantheism which reduces all things 
to mere modes of the one being. In the other view each individual 
has the essence of existence in itself, l>ut that essence was previously 
in the generic nature, and is derived from it in a process of in- 
dividuation whereby individuals receive their separate existence. 
Thus in the instance of any species or genus the total being of all 
the generations existed in the prior generic nature. The first oak 
contained the essence of all its generations; the first pair of lions con- 
tained the essential being of all their progeny down to the present 
hour; the first man contained in liimself the essence, material and 
spiritual, of all human generations. Thus the divino creations 
gave instant existence to genera and species, not in their creation of 
serial forms, but in the sense of the whole nature out of oknera. 
which all individuals are produced. It should be specially noted 
that the prior existence of individuals in the generic nature is with- 
out any individuality even in its most rudimentai’y form. The 
generic nature is in itself a single, simple essence. It follows that 
the production of individuals out of such a nature, with separate 
and essential existence in themselves, requires in each instance the 
abscission or outgoing of so much of its substance as will consti- 
tute the separate existence. In the case of man, with a dichotomic 
view of his natures, there must be the separation of so much of 
the generic essence in the production of each person as will con- 
stitute the material and spiritual essence of his being. 

This is the doctrine maintained in the higher realism of the Augus- 
tinian anthropology. The other form which, as pre- m 

viously stated, reduces all individuals to mere modes anthropoi- 

o£ the one substance, and consequently allows them 
only a phenomenal existence, could not be brought into harmony 
with this anthropology. Its deepest tenets require the deepest 
reality of individual existence in every human person. Each man 
as a responsible person must possess in himself the reality of in- 
dividual existence. Each man^s consciousness absolutely affirms 
such an existence. Therefore the theory of a mere phenomenal 
existence can have no proper place in Christian anthropology. It 
allows no distinctively spiritual nature in man. In assuming a 
merely modal or phenomenal existence of individual men, it must 
assume a purely unitary substance as the common ground of all 
human personalities. This is too senseless for any acceptance in 
rational thought. It is the other form of realism, according to 
which the generic nature divides itself and distributes a portion to 
every individual of the race, that is appropriated in the Angus- 
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tinian anthropology.* Thus each individual has his own essential 
being, separate and distinct from eveiy other. The theory is con* 
strained to qualify the generic nature, specially on its physical 
side. It could not be thought that the substance of all human 
bodies in its phenomenal and bulk form existed in the body of 
Adam. In this exigency the theory seizes upon the most restricted 
sense of substance, dismisses all visible qualities of matter, and 
holds as remaining only the invisible and metaphysical essence of 
its being. / v , 

2 . The Generic Nature Rational and Voluntary . — The generic 

human nature, considered in its purely metaphysical sense, could not 
commit the primitive sin. By a process of abstraction we may 
separate the substance of matter from its properties, but all that 
remains exists only in the abstraction of thought. There is no 
such matter in realiiy. If there were, it could fulfill no function 
of matter. This is possible only with its properties. So, for the 
agent in the primitive sin we cannot stop with any abstract sense 
P0S8B88KS mind. There must be the possession of personal 

FKRsoNAi, faculties, as necessary to any moral action. Accord* 
wciTLTiKs. ingly, the generic human nature is promptly invested 
with such faculties. “ But this human nature, it must bo care- 
fully noticed, possesses all the attributes of the human individual; 
for the individual is only a portion and specimen of the nature. 
Considered as an essence, human nature is an intelligent, rational, 
and voluntary essence; and accordingly its agency in Adam par- 
takes of the corresponding qualities.” * 

3 . Adam the Generic Nature . — This higher realism often pro- 
ceeds in a manner to suggest the existence of the generic human 
nature prior to Adam himself. In this view he must be accounted 
simply as its first individualized specimen or part in the historic 
development of the species. In accordance with this view there is 
in the citation given just above a characterization of the agency of 
this nature in Adam. The Scriptures, however, so connect the 
moral state of the race with the sin of Adam that this realistic 
theory cannot dispose of him simply as an individualized form of 
the generic nature, with the only distinction from other individ- 
ualized forms that he was the first. The only alternative is to ac- 
count Adam the generic human nature, and the race as individual- 
ized portions of himself. This is the view taken: “ Adam, as the 
generic man, was not a mere receptacle containing millions of sep- 
arate individuals. The genus is not an aggregatiour but a single, 

’ Shedd : Dogmatic Theoiogg, yoL U, pp. 6S-6S, 73-74, 78-80. 

* Shedd : Hittory of ChritHan DooMne, voL ii, p. 78. 
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simplo essence. As such, it is not yet characterized by individual* 
ity. It, however, becomes varied and manifold by being individ- 
ualized in its propagation, or development into a series. . . . The 
individual, as such, is consequently only a subsequent modus exists 
endi j the first and antecedent mode being the generic humanity, 
of which this subsequent serial mode is only another aspect or 
manifestation/^ * In a similar view, Baird holds that the creation 
of Adam was the creation of the human species/ Theoretically, 
this view most thoroughly identifies the race in a real oneness with 
Adam. 

4. The Agent in the Primitive Sin. — The theory is obvious and 
easily stated at this point. The leading facts are the same, whether 
the race is located in Adam or in a generic nature back of him. 
There must in either case be the same endowment of personal 
qualities. The generic nature, possessing all the necessary facul- 
ties of personal agency, was capable of moral action, and in the 
use of such powers did most responsibly commit the primitive sin. 
It so committed this sin while yet containing in itself, or, rather, 
being in itself, the whole substance of the human race. This is 
the doctrine maintained. 

5. All Men a Part in the Sinning. — A common jmrticipation in 
the primitive sin is maintained on the ground that all men existed 
in Adam when he committed that sin. Wo have previously seen 
the mode of that existence, as maintained in this higher realism. 
It was not in a mere germinal or seminal mode, as embodied in a 
lower form of realism — a form to be separately considered. A 
merely germinal or seminal existence in Adam lacks the identity 
with his very being which is necessary to a responsible part in his 
sinning. The essential being of the whole race then existed in 
Adam, and without any individuality even in the most tudimentarr 
sense. Our separate personal existence is by the abscission and 
individualization of so much of his very being as constitutes thi 
essential existence of each one of the race. As so existing in Adam, 
wo participated in the primitive sin. Indeed, it may as truly be 
said that we committed that sin as that Adam himself committei 
it. Thisf is the theory. 

This doctrine is maintained with much elaboration and asserted 
with frequent repetition. A few citations may suffice 
where many are possible. ^^Adam differed from all or the k?c- 

w XT ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ TRINK 

other human individuals by containing within his per- 
son the entire human nature out of which the millions of gen Na- 
tions were to be propagated, and of which they are individual* 

* Shedd I Theological Eseaye, p. 252. • The Elohim Revealed, p. 123 
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ized portions. He was to transmit this human nature which was 
all in himself, exactly as it had been created in him; for propaga* 
tion jnakes no radical changes, but simply transmits what is given 
in the nature, he it good or bad.'' * The consequences are then 
drawn upon the supposition of obedience or sin in Adam. In the 
former case the result would have been the perfect holiness of every 
individual of the race. In the actual case of sin there necessarily 
follows the sinfulness of every man as an individualized portion of 
the generic nature .^hioh sinned in Adam. ** The individuals pro* 
duced out of it nyc^j^ characterized by a sinful state and condi* 
tion." ^ ^ 

“ The aim of v^tie l^estininster symbol accordingly, and, it may 
be. Mde^’;Of all the creeds on the Augustinian side of 
MKNT, cbspoversy, was to combine two elements, each 

having truth in it— to teach the fall of the human race as a unity, 
and, at the same time, recognize the existence, freedom, and guilt 
of the individual in the fall. Accordingly, they locate the indi- 
vidual in Adam, and make him, in some mysterious but real man- 
ner, a responsible partaker in Adam’s sin — a guilty sharer, and, in 
some solid sense of the word, co-agent in a common apostasy.” * 
Whether the more prevalent Calvinistic view accords with this pas- 
sage is a question in which Calvinists themselves are far more con- 
cerned than others. It forcibly expresses the realistic ground of a 
common participation in the sin of Adam. “ The total guilt of 
the first sin, thus committed by the entire race in Adam, is im- 
puted to each individual of the race, because of the indivisibility 
of guilt. . . . For though the one common nature that committed 
the * one offense ' is divisible by propagation, the offense itself is 
not divisible, nor is the guilt of it. Consequently, one man is as 
guilty as another of the whole first sin— of the original act of fall- 
ing :&om God. The individual Adam and Eve were no more guilty 
of this first act, and of the whole of it, than their descendants are; 
and their descendants are as guiliy as they.” * We have sufficiently 
stated the rea|listic ground of a common participation in the sin of 
Adam. We have seen in the last citation the measure of the com- 
mon guilt. Each individual of the race is held to be as guilty as 
Adam himself. This is one of the leading modes in which the 
Augustinian anthropology maintains the consistency of a common 
native sinfulness with the divine justice and goodness. 

*Sheddt Bistory of ChHslian Doctrine, 

*£Qiedd: Theologteal Easanya, pp. 253, 

*8beddi DogmaUe Vhtology, voL U, pp. 180^ 181 
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IL Objectioks to the Theobt. 

It Groundless Assumption of a Generic Nature . — Bealism itself 
Ib a mere assumption, and, as a philosophy, has long been replaced 
with conceptualism. General terms express general notions or con- 
ceptions, but not objective realities. There is no vegetable nature 
apart from its individual forms of existence, no animal nature apart 
from individuals. There is no existent human nature apart from 
individual men. In the organic realm all actqjtl existence is in in- 
dividual forms. Nominalism is right m ^uch .l|?][^ation of actual 
existence, though wrong in the denial of gen4li|SPlons as realities 
of mental conception. Realism is right in theJHmssion of general 
notions, but wrong in the assertion qf objective wistences in accord 
with these notions. There are such existences. Hence, there 
is no generic human nature. 

Realism, however, exists in different forms, and is variously ap- 
propriated in doctrinal anthropology.’ This being the diffkrenoes 
case, fairness requires that in any criticism respect inreamsm. 
should be had to the particular form in which it is maintained. In 
the present instance the form has been definitely given. The crea- 
tion of Adam was the creation of the whole human species, not in 
its individualities, but in its substantive existence, Adam con- 
tained in himself this whole substance. In the mode of propaga- 
tion it is distributed in a manner to constitute the essential exist- 
ence of each individual. The theory applies to both the physiciil 
and mental natures of man. The two are spoken of as a comificx, 
but certainly not with the intention of sinking their distinction or 
reducing them to unity. Their distinction is fully recognized. 

Did the substance of all human bodies exist in that of Adam? 
Certainly not in tho form and bulk of flesh and blood • noniLV si;»- 
This is not maintained. In place of such a nature ^^tance. 
there is posited a form of matter without bodily properties, un- 
phenomenal and metaphysical in its mode. The existence of such 
a form of matter in Adam is a mere assumption. It certainly docs 
not appear in the account of his creation.*^ His body was formed 
from the dust of the ground; and there is no suggestion of any 
other form of matter than science now recognizes in the constitu- 
tion of tho human body. In such a oneness of all hq,man bodies 
with that of Adam, a portion of his body must exist in every one as 
Its proper substance. Otherwise there is no realistic oneness with 
him. Any element of tho body not originally of tho substance of 
Adam is utterly useless in such a realism. In no reference of 

• Ueberweg : History of Philosophy ^ vol. i, pp. 358-402. ’ Gen. ii, 7. 
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Scripture to the constitution of the human body is there any inti* 
mation of such a specific substance. Neither physics, nor chem* 
istry, nor physiology knows any thing of it. Its existence in Adam 
and its individualizations into innumerable parts, so w to constitute 
the substantive reality of all human bodies, are pure assumptions. 

The theory of a generic spiritual nature created in Adam, which 
MENTAL Bcrs- served as a personal mind in himself, and by successive 
STANCE. abscissions furnishes the essence of every personal mind, 
is equally groundless. No direct proof is offered. Little indirect 
proof is even attempted. It may attempt a defense of itself by 
charging other theories of the origin of individual souls with equal 
mystery and perplexity: as, for instance, the theory of their creation 
in Adam and propagation from himj or, that of their immediate 
and successive creations along with the propagations of the race. 
If all that is thus alleged is true, not an atom of proof is thus 
gained for this form of realism. After all that may be said either 
in its support or defense, it must remain a groundless speculation. 

2. Impossible Individuation info the Many . — Such realism in 
theological anthropology requires the generic human nature to be 
invested with personal faculties. It must have originally existed 
in personality, for else it could not have committed the primitive 
sin. We have previously seen the full recognition of these facts, 
and the prompt and unreserved investment of the generic nature 
PERsoNALiTr 'vi'ith personal faculties. Its individuation into the 
INDIVISIBLE, many, into the innumerable personalities of the race, 
is thus rendered impossible. As personally endowed and capable of 
free and responsible moral agency, the generic nature, on its mental 
side, must have existed in simple unity of spiritual essence and 
personality. Neither is divisible or distributable into the many. 
It will hardly be pretended that personality can be so treated, 
though it is claimed that the spiritual essence may be.. How can 
the essence be divided without dividing or destroying the person* 
ality? Personality arises with the complex of personal faculties. The 
faculties are intrinsic to the spiritual essence. All distinction of 
essence and faculty is purely in thought. No loose connection can 
be allowed, which might meet the exigency of this form of real- 
ism. The whole mental essence is present in every mental faculty 
and active i]^ every mental action. How then can the essence be 
divided without dividing or destroying the personality? This very 
serious difficulty presses the theory not only in respect to generic 
Adam, but equally in every instance of subdivision of essence in all 
the individual propagations of the race. 

There is no escape from such difficulty through an assumption 
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that only a small portion of the generic spiritual essence, just 
enough for the constitution of a single person, belonged mind indi. 
to the persomdity of Adam and was a^>tive in his agency. visible. 
Such an assumption would bo openly contradictory to the deepest 
principles of the theory. It maintains the universal native sinful- 
ness, in the double sense of corruption and guilt, on the ground 
that the whole generic spiritual essence was present and active in 
the sinning of Adam. Hence, as all human souls are individual- 
ized portions of that generic soul, they had a responsible part in 
the Adamic sin, are actually guilty of that sin, and justly punish- 
able on that ground. These are the vital facts of the theory; and 
with no one of these can it part without self-destruction. It re- 
mains true that the generic spiritual essence in Adam, as held in 
this theory, existed and acted in the purest form of personality. 
Hence the theory cannot void the insuperable diflficulties which be- 
set the notion of its division and distribution into the innumer- 
able personalities of the race. A statue in metal might be fused 
and recast into many, but only with the destruction of the original 
and a diminution of size according to the number of the new; but 
a spiritual essence existing in the mode of personality cannot bo 
the subject of such treatment.* 

3. Equally Sharers in all Ancestral Deeds . — Weput this objection 
in the broadest application, and maintain that, if on the ground of 
a real oneness with Adam we are responsible sharers in the primi- 
tive sin, we must equally share all the sins, and all the good deeds 
as well, of all our intermediate ancestors. 

A like objection, but of narrow application, is put thus: If on 
the ground of a real oneness with Adam and Eve we a narrower 
are responsible sharers in their first sin, so must wo 
share all their subsequent sins. The objection is logically perti- 
nent only with respect to such sins as were committed before the 
division of the generic nature through propagation and the forma- 
tion of separate parental headships. After such disconnection 
there could be no responsible sharing in their sins. The objection, 
however, is thoroughly valid respecting sins previously committed. 
A refutation of the objection so brought is attempted in this man- 
ner: The reply is that the sinful acts of Adam and Eve after 
the fall differed from the act of eating the forbidden fruit in two 
respects: 1. They were transgressions of the moral laV, not of the 
probationary statute. 2. They were not committed by the entire 
race in and with Adam.'^ * 

*Per contra, Sbedd i DogrMiti% Theologyp voL li, pp. 83-87. 

p. 88. 
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The answer in the second point is utterly void within the limita* 
THB ANBWKB tion of the objection as above stated. On the truth ol 
VOID. theory, the whole race must have existed in Adam 

and shared in all his acts, prior to the division of the generic nat* 
ure by propagation, just as completely as in the primitive sin. The 
answer in the first point is equally void. There is no difference 
between a moral law and a probationary statute, or between the 
transgression of the one and the other, which can in the least affect 
the ground of a common responsibility, as it is maintained in this 
theory. It is not that the Edenic law was positive in kind and 
probationary in economy, that all men are held to be responsible 
sharers with Adam in its transgression, but because all then ex* 
isted in the very essence of his being, and therefore must share in 
his sin. Hence, as the same form of existence in Adam continued 
until a division of the generic nature through propagation, all men 
must have shared in every previous sin of Adam just as deeply as 
in his first sin. The theory of representation might insist upon 
the probationary oifice of the Edenic law as affecting the question 
of our responsibility for any other sins of Adam; but for the real- 
istic theory, such insistence is the surrender of its deepest princi- 
ple. A further reply utterly fails. To the objection that as the 
whole human nature remained in Adam and Eve until a division in 
the propagation of Cain, therefore all their previous sins as really as 
the first must be charged to their posterity, the reply is that the 
imputation, even in this case, would not lie upon any individual 
persons of the posterity, for there are none, but only upon the 
non-individualized nature. These personal transgressions of Adam, 
if charged at all, could be charged only upon the species.” ' True: 
there were no individual persons of the posterity in that interval 
of time; and no more were there any at the time of the first sin; 
and in both cases the relation between Adam and his posterity was 
precisely the same; and the first sin, just as the later sins, must bo 
charged to the generic nature, because as yet no individualized 
persons existed. 

We have put the same objection more broadly: that, on the truth 
THK BROADKR of this Tealistio theory and the reality of a responsible 
oiuKCTioN. part of each in the primitive sin, we are all responsible 
sharers in all the deeds of our ancestors in the long line of descent 
from Adam. This position is maintained on the ground that, ac- 
cording to this realistic theory, we existedineachancestorinthislong 
line of descent in precisely the same manner in which we existed 
in Adam. If that manner of existence made ns sharers in bis sin, 
* Shedd : jOogmatio 2%eoloffy, voL li, p. 90. 
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it must equally make us sharers in the sins, and in the good deeds 
as well, of all our ancestors. In the division of the generic nature 
through propagation, in each instance there was communicated, 
not only enough for the new personality, but enough mow for an 
indefinite number of further individualizations into per onalities. 
This law must rule the whole process of propagation. The theory 
requires it, and without it would become a nullity. The specific 
nature was a deposited invisible substance in the first human pair. 

, . • As thus deposited by creation in Adam and Eve, it was to bo 
transmitted. In like manner, every individual man along with his 
individuality receives, not, as Adam did, the 'whole of human nat- 
ure, but a fraction of it, to transmit and individualize.^^ * Thus in 
the long lino of human parentage each one receives from Adam, 
through his own ancestry, a non-individualized portion of the gen- 
eric human nature, which he transmits through propagation. 
Every one possesses the portion transmitted to him in the same 
manner in which Adam possessed the whole. This is the theory. 
If it is true, it follows that every man is a sharer in all the moral 
deeds of his ancestry in the long line of descent from Adam. 

No answer voids this consequence. The attempts signally fail. 

All individuals excepting the first two include each fiitilk an- 
but a fractional part of human nature. A sin com- 
mitted by a fraction is not a sin committed by the whole unity. 
Individual transgression is not the original transgression, or Adam’s 
first sin.^^* In truth, the original unity of the generic nature was 
severed in the creation of Eve, so that no one sin, not oven the first, 
was committed by that whole nature. Hence this theory must ad- 
mit that the presence of the whole generic nature in any one sin is 
not necessary to a refeponsiblo sharing therein on the part of the 
sinner^s offspring. Therefore this answer to our objection, which 
proceeds upon the assumption of a determining distinction between 
the whole generic nature and only a part of it as it respects the 
consequence of sin to the offspring of the sinner, is utterly ground- 
less. Further answer must be attempted. That portion of the 
generic nature which each person receives with his own propaga- 
tion, and which he transmits, does not act with him and sin 
with him in his individual transgressions. It is a latent nature 
or principle which remains in a quiescent state, in reference to his 
individuality. It is inactive, as existing in him.^^* All this is 
easily said} but what is the warrant for saying it? No reason is 
given for the alleged inactivity of that portion of the generic nat- 
ure which each one receives for further individualization and trans- 

^Shedd: Dog'inatio Theology 
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mission. We have previously seen that just as the whole was orig< 
inally deposited in Adam, so a part is deposited in each individual; 
and, also, that the individual possesses the part in the same man- 
ner and for the same purpose of transmission that Adam possessed 
the whole. As the whole existed in Adam in a simple unity of 
spiritual essence, so the portion exists in each individual in the 
same unity. If the whole was active in the agency of Adam so as 
to constitute all men sharers in his sin, the whole part must be 
active in the agency of the individual and constitute his progeny, 
even to the latest generation, sharers in his moral deeds. 

The results are singular and startling; in some facts, appalling. 
8INOCLAB -A-ll the descendants of Abraham in the line of Isaac 

RBsiTLig. shared in the faith which was accounted to him for 

righteousness; ’ and were as really as Isaac offered up by faith.' 
Solomon shared in his own father's adultery, and equally in his pro- 
found repentance. These instances are given simply as illustra- 
tions of the principle. The principle rules every individual life. 
What any one is through his own deeds in the present life is as 
nothing compared with what ho is through a responsible participa- 
tion in the deeds of his ancestors. The number of such deeds 
is beyond conception. And what a mixture of the good and the 
bad, the noble and the vile ! deeds of every quality, and running 
through every grade of every qualityl And how often must every 
one have been lost in sharing the sins of some ancestors, and 
saved in sharing the repentance and faith of others! As this theory 
is usually maintained, the appalling implication is that every one 
begins the present life with the accumulation upon his soul of all 
the sins of all his ancestors in the long line of his descent from 
Adam. There must be error in such a theory. 

4. 2fo Respomiile Part in the Primitive The ground on 

which this theory maintains a responsible sharing of all men in the 
primitive sin should bo restated in connection with the present 
point. “ The first sin of Adam, being a common, not an individ- 
ual sin, is deservedly and justly imputed to the posterity of Adam 
upon the same principles upon which all sin is deservedly and 
justly imputed; namely, that it was committed by those to whom 
it is imputed.”’ The statement proceeds with the assumption of 
free agency, the free agency of all mankind in Adam,” as the 
ground of their responsible sharing in his sin. “This agency, 
though differing in the manner, is yet as real as the subsequent 
free agency of each individual.” The whole generic human nature 

’ Rom. IT, 8 ; Gal. iii, 6. *Heb. id, 17. 

*Shedd t Dogmaiio Theoloffy, vol. li, p. 186. 
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existed in Adam, and was present and active in the commission of 
his sin. 

This generic nature, simply as such, could not sin. Adam could 
sin only in his own personal agency, and the whole guilt ^ nature 
of his sin was his own personal guilt. If it should be cannot sin. 
said that he was so much the greater in himself, and his guilt so 
much the greater, because of the presence of tlic whole generic 
nature in him, and if all this were true, it could not change the 
facts as above stated. It is still true, that a nature, simply in itself 
or without personalization, can exercise no personal agency; still 
true that the whole agency in the primitive sin was the personal 
agency of Adam himself, and the whole guilt his own. Hence, 
when it is said, as it often is, and as the theory requires, that the 
whole generic nature was present and active in Adam, tlie meaning 
must be, if there is any meaning to the purpose, that that whole 
nature was personalized in him — just as any individualized portion 
which constitutes the spiritual essence of an individual man must 
be personalized in him. The theory must accept this view, or else 
surrender all ground of pretension even, that the whole generic 
nature was responsibly active in the sinning of Adam. The result 
gives us a wonderful Adam; an Adam who possessed in his own 
personality all the spiritual essence out of which, by a ceaseless 
process of abscission, are produced all individual minds of the rac^e, 
even to the last man. Ho should have been far greater than he 
was; greater even than the infinitely exaggerated Adam of an ear- 
lier theology. He appears in no such greatness. 

A very serious difficulty again emerges. The theory must answer 
for the individualization of this Adam into tlie innu- x fukthkr 
merable personalities of the race. He exists and acts in 
a simple unity of personality, just as any other individual man. 
The presence of the whole generic nature in him docs not change 
this fact. To say that it does is to sunder tliat nature from liie 
personality, and consequently to deny it fill and any part in the 
Adamic sin. The most fundamental principle of the theory would 
thus be surrendered. The theory must answer for the requisite 
individualizations of such an Adam. The t..sk is an impossible 
one. The division and distribution of a spiritual essence, consid- 
ered simply as an essence, into the innumerable personalities of 
the race transcends the utmost reach of human philosophy. The 
notion of such a division and distribution of such an essence, already 
existing in personality and active in personal agency, is utterly 
aberrant from all rational thinking upon such a question. 

The existence of the generic nature in Adam is held for the sake 
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at its distribution into all human persons, that they may he ao 
HO oBouND or counted responsible sharers in his sin. The difficulties 
TBi GoiLir. of the distribution disprove it, and consequently disprove 
the whole theory. This is not the whole case against the theory. 
Neither the existence of the generic nature in Adam, nor its divis- 
ion and personalization in all men, nor both together could make 
them guilty sharers in his sin. The reason is that on neither sup* 
position, nor on both together, was there in them the personal 
agency necessary to such participation. Nor do we here attempt 
to force upon the theory any principle not its own. It affirms the 
participation of all men in the guilt of Adam’s sin, on the ground 
that dl participated in its commission, and by the exercise of a 
personal agency just as real and free as any which they possess and 
exercise in their individual existence. In previous citations we 
have given repeated declarations of this principle. One appears 
under the present head. It is thus admitted that free personal 
agency is necessary to the commission of sin, and that all men can 
share the guilt of the first sin only on the ground of sharing its 
commission. This is an accepted principle of this higher realism. 
There was no such participation of all men in the primitive sin. 
The alleged ground of it is utterly inadequate. The determining 
facts of the question clearly show this. 

“For the individuals Adam and Eve were self-conscious. So 
A FRniTtias tar as they were concerned, the first sin was a very de- 
BBPLT. liberate and intensely willful act. The human species 
existing in them at that time acted in their act, and sinned in their 
sin, similarly as the hand or eye acts and sins in the murderous 
or lustful act of the individual soul. The hand or the eye has no 
separate self-consciousness of its own, parallel with the soul’s self- 
consciousness. Taken by itself, it has no consciousness at all. 
But its union and oneness with the self-conscious soul, in the personal 
union of soul and body, affords all the self-consciousness that is pos- 
sible in the case. The hand is co-agent with the soul, and hence is 
particeps criminis, and has a common guilt with the soul. In like 
manner the psychico-physical human nature existing in Adam 
and Eve had no separate self-consciousness parallel with that of 
Adam and Eve. Unlike the visible hand or eye, it was an invisible 
substance or nature capable of being transformed into myriads of 
self-conscious individuals; but while in Adam, and not yet distrib- 
uted and individudized, it had no distinct self-consciousness of its 
own, any more than the hand or eye in the supposed case. But 
existing and acting in and with these self-conscious individuals, it 
participated in their self-determination, and is chargeable with 
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their sin* as the hand, and eye, and whole body is chargeable 
with the sin of the indmdual man. As in the instance of the 
individual unity, every thing that constitutes it, body as well as 
soul, is active and responsible for all that is done by this unity, so 
in the instance of the specifio unity, every thing that constitutes 
it, namely, Adam and the human nature in him, is active and re* 
sponsible for all that is done by this unity.” ' We have given this 
passage at such length that the determining facts of the question 
might stand in the clearest light. 

The illustrations of the realistic position are first in place for 
criticism. Neither the hand nor the eye is a guilty vau, uxds* 

sharer in any sin because a bodily member of the per- tbations. 

son sinning. Neither is capable of guilt or of any moral act. The 
hand, for instance: what part has it in the murderous deed sup- 
posed? The murder is wholly the deed of the personal agent, and 
his hand is as purely instrumental to his agency as the knife with 
which he makes the deadly thrust. Let the hand be amputated 
and cast away; could it still be guilty? As well count the dagger 
guilty. Yet, on the principles and requirements of this theory, it 
ought still to be guilty. The fallacy begins with the assumption 
of a union and oneness of the hand with the self-conscious soul. 
There is no such union and oneness of the two. Nor can the hand 
be a co-agent with the soul, and for the reason that it is capable 
of no such agency. Nor can it be a particeps criminis in any sin 
of the soul. A particeps criminis is an actual sinner, and must 
have in himself the power of sinning. The same facts must be 
true of the hand if in any instance it is a particeps criminis. 
They cannot be true of the hand. The illustration betrays the 
weakness of the realistic position. 

We may readily agreo that, if the generic nature— that out of 
which all individual souls are produced— existed in p,g,u,CTioN 
Adam and Eve at the time of the first sin, it *'is or natuek 
chargeable with their sin, as the hand, and eye, and r«B8o»* 
whole body is chargeable with the sin of the individual man,” for 
that is not to be chargeable at all. Whatever the theory may assert 
respecting the presence of the generic nature with the personal 
Adam, it must ever distinguish the two and hold the separability 
of the latter from the former. As so separated, it is simply a 
nature, without personality until distributed and personalized in 
individual men. It is a fundamental part of this theory that every 
man, even from the first moment of his individual existence, is sin- 
ful, But the individualization of the generic nature into new per- 
'Gbedd I Dogmotio Theology^ vol. ii, pp. 191, 192. 
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Bonalities does not change its character. This is explicitly affirmed. 
Hence, if guilty as soon as individualized, the nature itself, and 
simply as such, must have been constituted guilty by the sin of 
Adam. But guilt is a purely personal fact, and has no ground in a 
mere nature. The guilt of Adam’s sin was purely personal to 
himself, and could no more become the guilt of a generic nat« 
ure in him than the hand of a murderer could share the guilt 
of his crime. The theory is that the sin of Adam constituted 
the whole generic nature guilty, and, further, that, on the divi- 
sion of this nature into the innumerable individuals of the race, 
every one is as guilty of that sin as Adam himself. Such facta 
utterly disprove the theory. 

III. A Lower Form op Realism. 

There is a lower form of realism on which a common participa- 
tion in the sin of Adam is maintained. While differing in some 
respects from the higher realism, it is yet so similar in its leading 
principles and facts that a much briefer discussion will suffice. 

1. Definitive Statement of the Theory . — It is grounded on the 
principle of a germinal or seminal existence of the race in Adam. 
Whether such form of existence included both body and soul is 
often left without any definite statement. This is specially the 
case respecting the latter. It may safely be said that the body is 
always included, but whether the soul is included is often left an 
open question. In the distinction of theories this theory is pop- 
ularly called traducian; but it cannot be so called in precisely the 
same sense as the higher realism. The reason is that it holds a 
very different mode of existence in Adam. In the higher realism 
this existence, as we have previously shown, is in the mode of a uni- 
tary generic nature, without any individualization even in the most 
germinal or rudimentary form; so that the propagation of the race 
is by a ceaseless abscission of portions of that nature. In the lower, 
the existence of the race in Adam is with such individualisations 
as always characterize seminal or germinal entities, and the propa- 
gation is through their communication and development. Some 
hold the immediate creation of the soul on occasion of the propa- 
gation of the body. In such case the theory is traducian only with 
respect to the body, and creational with respect to the soul. 

The notion of a germinal existence of ^e race in Adam as the 
^ . .MiM.B ground of a common participation in his sin very often 
Tiiw. appears in the literature of the Augnstinian anthropol- 
ogy. The conception finds its most frequent illustration in the 
relation subsisting between the root and the branches of a tree^ 
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fOid between the head and members of the body. One instance 
may suffice. “We say that Adam, being the root and head of all 
human kind, and we all branches from that root, all parts of that 
body whereof he was the head, his will may le said to Is ours. We 
were then aU that one man — we were all in him, and had no other 
will but his; so that though that bo extrinsic unto us, considered 
as particular persons, yet it is intrinsical, as we are all parts of 
one common nature. As in him we sinned, so in him we had a will 
of sinning."’ This citation is, at once, a clear statement of the 
theory and a justification of our own statement. 

2. Doctrinal Aim of the Theory. — The aim is the same as in the 
higher form of realism; namely, so to identify the offspring of 
Adam in a real oneness with himself in the primitive transgression 
that they may be justly chargeable with a guilty participation in 
that sin. This is so clearly the case that no further explication is 
required. 

3. The Theory Inadequate to the Aim. — The offspring of Adam 
cannot in this mode be identified with him in a responsible one- 
ness. A careful inspection of the illustrations readily discovers the 
inadequacy of the ground for any such identification. 

Here is, first, the relation of all men to Adam in the primitive 
sin as illustrated by the relation of the body and its hsad and 
members to the head. In this illustration the head 
represents the personality. The members of the body are subject 
to the head, but only as instruments of its agency. If the head 
sins, no member shares the sinning. No one either chooses the 
evil or executes the choice. The attempt to distribute the respon- 
sibility to the members of the body severally, after locating it en- 
tirely in the head, is a fruitless endeavor. The primitive sin was 
an act of free personal agency, and could not else have been a sin. 
That agency was wholly in Adam. We had no such existence in 
him as made us sharers in his personal act or in the guilt of his sin. 
Indeed, we had less identity with him than exists between the 
members of the body and the head. In this case there is an organic 
union and a resulting bodily unity. There is no answering identity 
of mankind with Adam through the mode of their primordial exist- 
ence in him. Even their bodies were not organically one with his 
body, just as the acorns which an oak bears were not organically 
one with itself. Much less could we have been so one with him in 
personally as to share in his personal agency and in the guilt of 
his sin. 

Equally useless is the figure of the tree for the purpose of show- 
' Owaa 8 Works (Qoold%)| voL s, p. 
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ing a respouBible oneness of the race with Adam in the primitiye 
BOOT AND Bin. The root is representatively the personal agent. 

The branches which exist germinally in the root, and 
because of snch an existence, must be so identified with it as to 
be responsible sharers in its sinful agency. In like manner all 
men, as branches from the Adamic root, must be so identified 
with the personal Adam as to be responsible sharers in the prim* 
itive sin. ^o ground is disclosed for such participation. The 
branches might suffer from the sin of the rool^ but could not share 
its sin and guilt. The first sin was from the personal agency of 
Adam. That agency was his own, and could not be shared by all 
men through the mode of a mere germinal existence in him. Dis- 
tinct personal agency conditions sinful action. Indeed, this is con- 
ceded in all attempts to identify the race in a real and responsible 
oneness with Adam. In this all attempts fail. This lower realism 
signally fails. The assumed germinal entities, if really existent in 
Adam and subsequently developed into the personalities of the 
race, had no personal existence in him. Therefore they could not 
share either the act or the guilt of his sin. 

The passage above cited from Owen is constructed as an argu- 
TUKTHEB ment for the theory which is maintained; but close in- 
cauTicisMs. spection discovers in it serious logical deficiencies, the 
pointing out of which will further show the groundlessness of the 


theory. The argument starts with the assumption of a rudimentary 
existence of all men in Adam, and respecting the soul as well as 
the body. Whether the soul so existed in Adam is still an open 
question with theologians. Augustine himself was always in serious 
doubt of it. Calvin rejected it, and the Deformed theologians 
mostly agreed with him. It has no place in any church creed.* 


* There are three theories respecting the origin of the sonl i 

1. The theory of pre-existence. This theory holds the existence of sonls 
in a conscious and responsible mode anterior to their birth into the present 
life. It has no necessary distinction from other theories respecting the origin 
of the sonl in a divine creation, bnt differs from them in placing that creation 
anterior to the present life. This is all that is peculiar to the theory respect- 
ing the origin of the souL 

2. Creationism. This theory holds the creation of sottls along with the proc- 
ess of propagation. The body is propagated, bnt the sonl is an immediate 
creation, either at the inception of the body or during its growth. 

8. Traducianlsm. This theory holds the creation of all souls in Adam, and, 
consequently, the propagation of the soul with the body. 

Theologians divide on these theories— mainly on the last two. Nor is there 
any unanimity of view in any great school of theology. Some Augnsrinians 
are creationists ; otbera^traduoiaaists. The same is true of Arminlane, 
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When 80 doabtfol a principle takes the vital place of a logical prem- 
ise the whole argument must be weak. On the ground of such 
an assumed existence in Adam the argument proceeds: “his will 
may be said to be ours.” May be said! Many things may be said 
without proper warrant for the saying. With a doubtful premise 
and a merely hjrpothetic inference as the best support that can be 
given to the theory, its weakness is manifest. There is no ground 
fo^ even this hypothetic inference. Such an actual existence in 
Adam could in no sense and requirement of the theory make his 
will our own. Wo had no part in his sin which this hypothetic 
possession of his will is intended to express. lienee the theory, as 
set forth in this argumentative statement, utterly fails to furnish any 
adequate ground for a common participation in the sin of Adam. 
No stronger statement can be made with any logical warrant. 

IV. Objections to the Lower Realism. 

In addition to the objections presented in the discussion of this 
theory, a few special objections should bo stated. 

1. Implication of Seminal Guilt . — The theory clearly has this 
implication. The common guilt is charged to the account of a 
seminal existence in Adam when ho committed the first sin, and 
solely on that ground. The development of the seminal entities 
then in him into a personal mode of existence is in no sense the 
ground or condition of the guUt. This is th'' theory. It follows 
that we must have been guilty in ou * seminal state. The mode of 
existence on which the guilt is grounded was then complete. If 
not guilty then, we could not be guilty now. The result utterly 
discredits the theory. There is no subject of guilt below personal- 
ity; and the notion that all human souls, existing in Adam in. a 
mere rudimentary mode, could in that state be guilty of his sin, 
and the subject of the divine wrath, is too preposterous for the ut- 
most credulity. 

3. Guilty of AU Ancestral Sins.^-^TYm objection is the same in 
principle as one urged against the higher realism. It is as thor- 
oughly valid in this case as in that, and equally weighs against the 
lower realism. In the inevitable logic of facts the theory has this 
consequence. It cannot be voided by declaring Adam a public 
person, while the relation of every subsequent father is merely in- 
dividual. Such a declaration replaces the realistic ground of guilt 
with the representative— an entirely different ground, as we have 
previously pointed out. The surrender of a theory is a very poor 
way of defending it. Nor is there any escape through such a pro- 
genitoiship of Adam that all souls existed in him, while only a 
88 
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part existed in any later parentage. It is not the totality of exist* 
ence in Adam that is the ground of the alleged guilt, but the fact 
and mode of that existence. The mode is precisely the same in all 
subsequent parentages as in Adam himself. Benjamin existed in 
Jacob, and Jacob in Isaac in the very mode in which each existed 
in Adam. If the principle is valid in the one case, so is it in all 
others. If guilty of Adam’’s sin because then seminally in him, wo 
must be guilty of all the sins of our ancestors committed while sem- 
inally in them. Augustine saw this consequence, and admitted its 
probable reality, though with hesitation.' Well might he hesitate 
to accept the result of such an accumulation of sin upon every 
human soul. The theory which inevitably involves such a conse- 
quence must be false. 

3. Repentance and Forgiveness of the Race in Adam . — If Adam 
repented, as generally agreed, he was graciously forgiven. Then, 
if BO really one with him as to be sharers in his sin, on the same 
ground we should equally share his repentance. If we still existed 
in him in the same manner as when ho sinned, no reason can be 
given why we should not just as fully share his repentance as 
his sin. It follows that, on such a repentance, our own in the 
same moral sense in which it was his, we should have been 
graciously forgiven with him. Why then should native deprav* 
ity be inflicted as a punishment on the ground of a common 
participation in the guilt of Adam’s sin, when the whole ground of 
its infliction was removed before the propagation of the race? No 
reason can be given for such infliction; which, however, the theory 
fully holds. Indeed, all the reason of the case is against it. It is 
plain, in the view of such facts, that the implications of the theory 
cannot be adjusted to its principles. Hence these implications wit- 
ness against its truth. 

The theory of a realistic oneness of the race with Adam in no 
form of it offers sufficient ground for a common participation in 
his sin, or for the judicial infliction of native depravity upon the 
race. 

'WiggeiB! AutrusUnism and JVtagfawii i n, pp. 284, 288i, 
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CHAPTER X. 

EEPRESENTATIVE MODE OP ADAMIO GUIM*. 

This is the second leading mode in which a common participa* 
tion in the sin of Adam is maintained as the ground of a judicial 
infliction of depravity upon the race. It is so cardinal in itself, 
and so different from tho realistic theory, as to require separate 
treatment. It may he observed that in the present formula we 
place tho word guilt where in tlio previous one we placed the word 
sin. There is in the difference of tho two theories a reason for this 
change. In tl)o realistic theory all men are hold to have partici- 
pated in tho commission of tho primitive sin, so that it is their own 
as really as it was Adames; while in the representative there was no 
actual participation in that sin, but only a sharing in its guilt. 
Tliis distinction will more fully appear in the discussion of the 
present question. 

I. Legal Oneness of tub Race. 

1. Federal Headship of Adam , — The theory is that God insti- 
tuted a covenant witli Adam whereby ho was constituted federal 
head and representative of the race in the primitive probation. 
This federal headship constituted a moral or legal oneness of the 
race with Adam; so that the legal consequence of his conduct under 
the law of probation, and whether good or bad, might justly be 
reckoned to them. Ilis obedience should thus be accounted to 
them as their obedience, or his transgression as their transgression. 
In this sense the probation and fall of Adam were the probation 
and fall of tho race. Hence the guilt of his sin could be justly 
accounted to them.* 

2. Immediate Imputation of His Sin * — ^Af ter the representative 
headship of Adam, there is still tho question of the manner in which 
all men share his sin. It is not theirs intrinsically or immedi- 
ately, as from an actual sharing in the sin, but becomes theirs by a 
judicial act of divine imputation. This imputation, however, car- 
ries over to them neither the act nor the demerit of Adam’s sin, 

• Witsiua: The Covenants^ voL I, chap. 11 ; Wallace i Bepresentative Bespor^ 
tUbUity^ disoourse i ; Crmnlngham : Theology of the BeforiMitionf essay vil, seOi 
il ) Hodge f Systematie Theology^ vol* 11, pp. 121, 197. 
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bat only its guilt as an amenability to punishment. It is proper 
to justify this statement from Galvinistio authorities. In this man» 
ner the doctrine will receive fuller explication. 

In the earlier Calvinian anthropology, largely realistic and often 
or iM- tbe two modes of Adamic guilt, the immedi- 

MEDUTE iH- ate imputation of the first sin to the human race was 
puTAMON. greatly lacking in clearness of treatment. In later 
times, and with a more thorough distinction of the two modes of 
guilt, this imputation has received very exact statement at the 
hand of masters in the representative school. Adam was consti- 
tuted by God the representative and federal head of his posterity, so 
that his trial or probation was virtually and in God’s estimation 
. . . the trial or probation of the human race; and that thus the 
transgression of Adam became, in a legal and judicial sense, and 
without any injustice to them, theirs, so that they were justly in- 
volved in its proper consequences.”' “In virtue of the union, 
federal and natural, between Adam and his posterity, his sin, al- 
though not their act, is so imputed to them that it is the judicial 
ground of the penalty threatened against him coming also upon 
them. This is the doctrine of immediate imputation.” “And 
when it is said that the sin of Adam is imputed to his posterity, it 
is not meant that they committed his sin, or were the agents of his 
act, nor is it meant that they are morally criminal for his transgres- 
sion; but simply that in virtue of the union between him and his 
descendants his sin is the judicial ground of the condemnation of 
hie race.”' When Dr. Hodge speaks of the federal and natural 
union of Adam and his posterity, respecting the natural he must 
be understood to express the historic view of the question rather 
than his own personal view. As a rigid representationist, he could 
not think the natural relation any part of the ground on which the 
guilt of Adam’s sin is imputed to the race. Something might bo 
said for the congruity of appointing the natural head of the race its 
legal head; but there could be nothing more than such congruity. 
In this representative theory the federal headship is the sole 
ground of a responsible oneness of the race with Adam. The econ- 
omy is purely a legal one; and the sharing in the sin of Adam is 
according to its legal character. In the above citations we have 
seen what that sharing is, and in what mode it becomes aotual. 
By a judicial act of immediate imputation God accounts the guilt 
of Adam’s sin to his posterity on the ground of theu' legid oneness 
with him. 

I Cunningham : BistoricaX Thmlogiy, yol. i, pp. 887, 888. 

* Hodge ; SysUmatie Theology, voL ii, pp. 198, 19S, 
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3. No D&mrit from the Imputation . — The theory has this con- 
sequence, that no turpitude or demerit of sin is by such imputa- 
tion carried over to the offspring of Adam. It is not pretended, 
not admitted even, that any thing more than the guilt of the first 
sin is imputed to them. The theory sharply discriminates the de- 
merit of sin and the guilt of sin. The first is personal to the 
actual sinner, and is intrinsic to his own character; the second is 
simply amenability to punishment, and arises from the judicial 
treatment of sin. In the above citations it is denied dbmkrit d*- 
that we have any part in the criminality of Adam’s sin. n'*®- 
Such a view belongs to the realistic theory, from which this theory 
BO widely and radically dissents. It is on the ground of this dis- 
tinction between the personal demerit and the guilt of sin that 
Dr. Hodge maintains the possibility of such an imputation of sin 
to Christ as his doctrine of atonement requires. The transference 
of demerit by imputation is denied and declared impossible. 
“Moral character cannot be transferred.” The same principle is 
expressed in different places.’ And the same principle is declared 
to rule the imputation of Adam’s sin to the race. This may be 
seen in connection with a passage above cited. Hence, when we 
say that there is no demerit of the race from the immediate imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin, we are thoroughly sustained by a fundamental 
principle of the representative theory, and also by its very best ex- 
position. In another place we shall have use for the fact thus 
established. 


II. Alleged Pboofs of the Theoey. 

The representative theory, just as every other, is dependent 
upon its proofs. Hence their importance rises with its prominence 
in the Augustinian anthropology. N'a*'urally, therefore, all facts 
and principles which promise any support are called into service 
and presented with the utmost exegetical and logical skill. "We 
readily concede a strong plausibility to some of the arguments. 
Some have so much apparent strength that the answer is not al- 
ways easy. We shall not attempt so elaborate a review as these 
statements might suggest or seem to require, and yet shall proceed 
with the confidence of showing that the arguments are inconclu- 
sive. 

1. Mesponsibility on the Oround of Representation . — This argu- 
ment requires both the federal headship of Adam and the suffi- 
ciency of such representation for the common participation in the 
guilt of his sin. For the present, we proceed without questioning 
* SfisUnuiiie Theolo^, vol. ii, pp. 189, 583. 
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the federal headship as maintained in this theory, and first con< 
sider the principle of representation, with the argument con- 
structed upon it. 

The argument proceeds on the principle of responsibility from 

representation, and brings illustrations and proofs from 

ILLUSTRATIONS* * « a 

various relations of human life. The minister binds 
the State; the agent, the principal; the child, the parent; the 
parent, the child. In purely voluntary or conventional associa- 
tions it is admitted that representation does not impose a common 
moral responsibility. It is otherwise in such relations as arise in 
the providential ordering and requirements of human life. Such 
are the relations above specified. They are inseparable from our 
present mode of existence, and must bo in the order of providence. 
The principle of responsibility rules in all such instances of repre- 
sentation, and therefore rules in the instance of Adam.* 

The argument will not sustain the representative place of Adam 
NO GROUND maintained in this theory. On the ground of his 
or GUILT. federal headship it is maintained that the guilt of his 
sin is justly imputed to his offspring, and constitutes in them the 
ground of divine punishment. The instances of representation 
adduced fall far short of any analogy foi* the support of any such 
view. Neither guilt nor penalty is involved. If in the inter- 
course of nations a minister is invested with plenipotential func- 
tions, the State which he represents is bound by his action, and 
equally when it is unwise and wrong as when it is wise and 
right ; but this obligation involves neither guilt nor punishment. 
The same is true in all the other instances. The principal is re- 
sponsible for the action of his agent, so far as empowered to act for 
him, but can neither be accounted guilty nor suffer punishment 
for any wrong-doing of the agent. By provisions of law a father 
may be held responsible for such action of his child as may involve 
the pecuniary interests of others; but unless in some way a sharer 
in the wrong-doing his responsibility is not in the nature of either 
guilt or punishment. In all such instances as we have considered 
the responsibility is merely political or pecuniary. The law which 
imposes it is purely one of economical expediency. Interests are 
thus protected which otherwise might be greatly wronged. To 
hold either the State, or the principal, or the father guilty and 
the subject of punishment in such cases is to depart utterly from 
the plainest principles of justice and common sense. Hence this 
utter lack of analogy to the representative place of Adam, as main- 

* Wallace : Representative Responsibility^ disoonrses i, ii ; Hodge : System- 
atic Theology, vol. ii, pp. 196-201. 
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tained in this theory, renders all such instances utterly valueless 
for the argument. 

Special account is made of instances of attainder, in which 
treason or some other high crime is punished with insiancks or 
confiscation of estates and political disfranchisement, -attauimk. 
and in which, in the terms of the law and the judicial procedure, 
the children of the criminal, for successive generations, and even 
forever, are involved in the same consequences. Any justification 
of such procedure must arise from the exigencies of the govern- 
ment. Such judicial measures are expedients of government, and 
can have no other defense. The idea is that such an extension of 
the evil consequences of treason will more effectually restrain others 
from its commission. Its justification from its end is not the ques- 
tion now in hand. The point wo make is this: Such procedure of 
government neither constitutes the children guilty of the father’s 
treason nor makes the evil visited upon them in any proper sense a 
punishment. It is admitted that the act of treason cannot be 
charged to the children, because it is strictly personal to the high 
offender; but the guilt of the act is as rigidly and exclusively per- 
sonal to him as the act itself, and no more can it be charged to 
them. But guilt absolutely conditions punishment. Hence, as 
the children cannot he constituted guilty of the parental treason, 
the evil visited upon them cannot in any proper sense of justice be 
a punishment. There is nothing in such instances which can sup- 
port the representative theory. 

2. Biblical Instances of Imputation of Sin . — Reference to a few 
instances will suffice for the review of this argument. We may 
name the cases of Achan, Gehazi, Dathan, and Abiram. Hodge 
brings these, with many others, into the argument.' No one makes 
a stronger use of them. Seemingly, they sustain his argument; 
but a deeper view discovers their insufficiency. 

Under the divine administration suffering is visited upon fami- 
lies in consequence of parental sins. This is not to bo their inter- 
questioned. Whether they are strictly penal is the real prkta:tion. 
question. The same insuperable difficulties of guilt and punish- 
ment are present in these cases as in those under human adminis- 
trations. The evil consequences, as affecting others than the actu- 
ally criminal, are administered on a law of governmental expedi- 
ency, not on a law of retributive justice. There is such a law 
in the divine administration, as in the human. The policy may be 
illustrated by legitimate usages of war. Consequences cannot be 
restricted to personal demerit. When suffering is even purposely 
' Systematie Theology, vol. ii, pp. 198-206. 
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inflicted upon the innocent they are not accounted guilty, nor ia 
their suflering a punishment to them. The Jewish theocracy was 
political in its functions as well as moral and religious. Kor can 
all its measures and ministries be interpreted without a law of 
economical expediency. Even under a theocracy men were still 
men, and could be governed only as such. For rectoral ends, 
and for the great purposes of the theocracy, its judicial inflictions 
sometimes involved the innocent with the actual offenders, but not 
as punishments on the ground of imputed guilt. Nor can such ex- 
ceptional and temporary instances conclude the guilt and punish- 
ment of all mankind on account of the sin of Adam as federal head 
of the race. 

3. More Direct Proof-Texts. — A. chief text of the class is found 
in God’s proclamation of his name to Moses; which proclamation 
is a lofty characterization of his own majesty and truth, goodness 
and mercy. To all the expression of his clemency and gracious 
forgiveness of sin, it is added, that he will by no means clear the 
guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and 
■ upon the children’s children, unto the third and to the fourth gen- 
eration.?” The text has special application to the sin of idolatry. 
Mr. Wesley so regarded it. Maimonides is cited for the same view. 
There was in this case special reason for such visitation. The 
tendency to idolatry was persistent and strong. Its restraint was 
necessary to the great purposes of the theoeracy. The severity of 
means answered to this exigency. So we find God ordering the 
utter destruction of any city whose inhabitants gave themselves to 
idolatry.* Even the cattle were to be put to the sword, and all the 
property to be destroyed. This judgment transcended the possi- 
bility of guilt in the subjects of its infliction, and therefore could 
not be to them a punishment. The proper interpretation is upon 
the same principles on which we interpreted the instances of im- 
putation previously considered. Such extreme measures were nec- 
essary to the great ends of the theocracy, and permissible on that 
ground, but could not be punishments to any who were not actual 
sharers in the sinning. In this manner we interpret the visit- 
ing the iniquities of the fathers upon the children.” 

The standard text is from Paul.' Since the time of Augustine 
TM8TASD- this has been the great text in doctrinal anthropology. 
ARDTBXT. Whether it is the formally exact expression of doctrine 
which its dogmatic use assumes, may fairly be questioned. In the 
Augustinian anthropology it is equally the reliance of both the 
re^istic and representative schools, il^h is sure of its full sup- 
■Exod. xzziv, 7. *Deut. xiil, 12-18. ’Bom. v, 12-19. 
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port, and, equally, that it gives no support to the other; indeed, 
that it refutes the other. But, with their profound difference, it 
cannot be the doctrinal ground of both. We may reasonably infer 
that it supports neither. Arminianism can fairly interpret the 
text consistently with its own anthropology, though in some facts 
it differs profoundly from the Augustinian.’ Respecting individ- 
ual expositors of the text, we rarely find any two in full agreement.* 
This is the case with expositors of the same school of anthropology. 
A text so open to diverse and opposing interpretations cannot in 
itself be the determining ground of any particular doctrine. Such 
facts strongly suggest the prudence of less dogmatism in its doc- 
trinal use. If the passage is taken as formally exact and scientific 
in doctrinal statement, no proper consistency of its several parts 
can be attained; nor can it as a whole be brought into harmony 
with any system of theology. While seemingly exact and definite 
in doctrinal expression, it should rather bo taken in a popular 
sense. This is the view of Knapp.* His view is appropriated by 
McClintock and Strong.* The passage is a popular statement of 
great facts for the expression and illustration of a ruling idea — the 
abounding fullness of grace and life in the redemptive mediation of 
Christ. 

The diversities of interpretation, and particularly the opposing 
interpretations of the realistic and representative proof of 
schools, with their reciprocal refutations, deny to this adamic sin. 
text any sufficient proof of a common sharing in the guilt of Adam’s 
sin, as held in the Augustinian anthropology. After a searching 
study we are satisfied that it does not contain the proof of such a 
doctrine.* 

4. Imputation of the Righteousness of Christ . — From an ipa- 
putation of the righteousness of Christ it is often attempted to 
prove the imputation of Adam’s sin to the race, as maintained in 
the representative theory. Theoretically, the two imputations 
stand together in the Federal theology. This theology requires 
both, and also the federal headship respectively of Adam and 
Christ. These federal headships are the ground of the imputation 

I As rapresentstives of interpretation in the realistic, representatire, and 
Arminian schools, we may instance Shedd, Hodge, and Whedon, in their re* 
speotive Commentaries on Romans. 

* Many instances of opposing views are given in the ree^eotive Commentaries 
of Stewart and Meyer on Romans. 

* Okristian, Theoloffy, sec. Ixxvl, iii. * Cyclopaedia, “ Imputation." 

^We think this study important, hnt the extent of its necessary elaboration 

renders it inappropriate for a place in the body of our work. It will be given 
in an appendix to the second volume, — Omitted for lack of room. 
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respectively of the sin of Adam and the righteousness of Christ. 
In the present argument for the representative theory tha imputa* 
tion of the righteousness of Christ is assumed as a fact, and from 
this fact is inferred the imputation of Adam’s sin to all men. It 
may further be said that the argument also intends the vindication 
of this imputation. Two questions are thus raised: Is the assumed 
imputation of the righteousness of Christ a fact? and, if a fact, 
would it warrant the inference respecting the imputation of 
Adam’s sin? In considering these questions we may change their 
order. 

There is a profound difference between the immediate imputa- 

No viNDicA- ^ ground of punishment and the imme- 

TioN OF THB diatc imputation of righteousness as the ground of 
THKORT. reward. ’Plie representative theory can say much for 
the latter as the outflowing of the divine grace and love; but what 
can it say for the former? Here no appeal can be made to the 
divine love. Nor can tliero be any appeal to the divine justice. 
The theory denies all actual sharing in the sin of Adam as a ground 
of demerit. This is one of its strong points against the realistic 
theory. The idea of such desert is excluded by the nature of the 
imputation as immediate. The imputed sin is the very first ground 
of punitive desert. Hence the theory means a purely gratuitous im- 
position of guilt upon all men. Such an imputation could have no 
warrant or vindication in the imputation of the righteousness of 
Christ. The profound difference of the two precludes both the 
warrant and the vindication. The words of Shedd are forceful and 
to the point: “ The doctrine of a gratiaitous justification is intelli- 
gible and rational; but the doctrine of a gratuitous damnation is 
unintelligible and absurd.” ’ 

It is thus manifest that the imputation of the righteousness of 
Christ, even if a truth of the Scriptures, could neither 
"iTTATroVoF support nor vindicate a purely gratuitous imputation 
BKiHTKons- of Adam’s sin to the race as the judicial ground of de- 
pravity and death. There is, in truth, no such imputa- 
tion of the righteousness of Christ as this theory maintains, and 
hence the argument attempted upon its assumption is utterly 
groundless. However, the proper place for this question of impu- 
tation is in connection with the doctrine of justification. 

III. Objections to the Theory. 

So far we have considered the arguments which the representa- 
tive theory brings in proof of the immediate imputation of Adam’s 
' History of Christian Doetrine, vol. ii, p. 168. 
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flirt as the judicial or penal ground of the common depravity of 
human nature. Beyond our answer to these arguments there are 
a few objections to the theory which must not be omitted. 

1. No Stick Headship of Adam . — It is not the natural headship 
which is hero questioned; it is the federal or forensic headship, as 
maintained in the representative theory. The deeper senskofthe 
idea is that of a covenant between God and Adam, with headship. 
mutual stipulations of duty and promise — duty on the human side 
and promise on the divine side. In the obligation of duty Adam 
should not only answer for himself, but also represent his offspring, 
so that they should fully share in the righteousness and reward of 
his obedience, or equally in the guilt and punishment of his dis- 
obedience. So, on his side God should reward or punish Adam 
personally, and equally his offspring as represented by him, just as 
he might fulfill or violate the obligation of duty as stipulated in 
the covenant. The implied and the frequently expressed part of 
Adam in such a covenant would clearly have been a usurpation. 
Nor is it to be thought that God could have recognized in him any 
such right, or have entered into any such stipulations with him on 
its unwarranted assumption. All that can reasonably be meant is, 
that in the primitive probation God, solely in his own agency, in- 
stituted a federal economy, so that the trial of Adam should, on 
the principle of representation, be the decisive trial of the race. 
The irrational idea of Adames part in the covenant is thus excluded, 
but the fundamental principle remains, and the consequences to 
the race are the very same. On his obedience, all would have 
shared with him in the reward of immortality, confirmed holiness, 
and eternal blessedness. As he sinned, all share with him the full 
measure of guilt and loss, and the same desert of an eternal penal 
doom. Every thing promised to him was promised to them. And 
every thing threatened against him, in case of transgression, was 
threatened against them.”* This is but the repetition, in sub- 
stance, of what many others have said. As Adam sinned, very 
naturally the penal consequences of his headship have come into 
great doctrinal prominence, and received almost exclusive attention; 
but the principle of reward, which, on his obedience, would have 
secured to the race all the blessings promised him, is just as central 
to this federal economy as the principle of penal retribution. Thus 
the trial of the race was in Adam, with the judicial consequence 
of an eternal blessedness or an eternal penal doom. 

There is little foundation for so great a structure. Appeal is 
made to the Mosaic narrative of the Adamic probation. Many 
* Hodge: Systematic Theology , vol. ii, p. 121. 
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things said to Adam and Ere must have had respect to their o£t« 
NO oKouNo IN spring, and the race is involved in many and great evils 
soRiFTUBs. through their sin and fall.' This is admitted. We have 
previously maintained the same. But the real question is 'whether 
such consequences are punishments, 'with their judicial ground in the 
sin of Adam as representative of the race. To assume that they are is 
to assume the full doctrinal content of the federal headship. This, 
hOVever, is the question in issue, and its assumption will not answer 
thi demand for proof. The proof of such a federal headship is not in 
the IStosaic narrative. Proof is attempted from the words of Hosea 
by rendering the text, ‘‘ But they like Adam have transgressed the 
covenant. ” * There is really no proof, because “ like men,” as given 
in the Authorized Version, may be the true rendering. Even the 
rendering, “ like Adam,” must utterly fail to carry with it the full 
sense of the Adamic covenant in the representative theory. Much 
use is here made of the two great texts of Paul,’ which wo have 
previously considered. But as we found in them no proof of a 
common participation in the sin of Adam through imputation, so 
they can give no proof of an Adamic covenant which is maintained 
as the essential ground of such imputation. 

There js' no federal headship of Adam on which all men equally 
8CBIFTURK himsolf share the guilt of his sin. On the Gal- 

AOAIH8TIT. vinistic views of this question Pope says; “But such 
speculations as these stand or fall with the general principle of a 
specific covenant with Adam as representing his posterity, a cove- 
nant of which the Scripture does not speak.” * The vital connec- 
tion of personal agency and moral responsibility is too thoroughly 
pervasive of the Scriptures to allow any place therein for a federal 
headship which sunders that connection and makes all men sharers 
in the sin of Adam. “ This is so little agreeable to that distinct 
agency which enters into the very notion of an accountable being, 
that it cannot be maintained, and it destroys the sound distinction 
between original and actual sin. It asserts, indeed, the imputation 
of the actual commission of Adam’s sin to his descendants, which 
is false in fact ; makes us stand chargeable with the full latitude of 
his transgression, and all its attendant circumstances; and consti- 
tutes us, separate from all actual voluntary offense, equally guilty 
'with him, all which are repugnant equally to our consciousness and 
to the equity of the case.” ’ The force of this argument is not in 
the least weakened by the failure of Mr. Watson to anticipate the 

• Gen. i, 26-28 ; iii, 16-19. • Hoe. vi, 7. 

* Rom. V, 12-19 ; 1 Cor. xv, 21, 22. ’ Christian Theology, vol. li, p. 78. 

'’Watson : Theologicdl Inatttutee, vol. ii, p. 68< 
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more recent Calvinistic distinction between the guilt and the act of 
Adam's sin in the imputation. It is the ethical element involved in 
the imputation that gives the chief weight to his objection. 

%, Supersedure of a Common Prolation . — In such a covenant as 
the representative theory maintains the obedience of Adam would 
have secured to the race severally, and without any personal trial, 
eternal holiness and blessedness. The first covenant made with 
man was a covenant of works, wherein life was promised to Adam 
and in him to his posterity, upon condition of perfect and personal 
obedience.”' Of course, in such a covenant the contingency of 
universal righteousness and blessedness must answer to the con- 
tingency of universal guilt and perdition. We have previously 
shown how fully the latter is set forth in the maintenance of the 
representative theory. The former is just as really and fully a part 
of the theory, and is the part specially set forth in the above cita- 
tion. Adam represented all men in his own probation. “ They 
stood their probation in him, and do not stand each man for him- 
self.”’ 

The theory thus places the probation of the race in Adam, with 
the contingency of a universal and eternal blessedness 
or misery, just as he might fulfill or transgress the mis back « 
divine command. There is no ground in either reason, 
analogy, or Scripture for such a position. It assumes that all men 
would have been constituted personally righteous by the imputation 
of the personal righteousness of Adam, and so have been rewarded 
with eternal blessedness. This is a most exaggerated account of 
the temporary obedience of one man, and, in the breadth of its pos- 
sible blessings, lifts it into rivalry with the redemptive mediation 
of Christ. 

3. Ouilt and Punishment of the Innocent . — This theory denies all 
direct sharing of the race in either the act or the demerit of Adam's 
sin. This is its distinction from the realistic theory, which, in its 
higher form, asserts both. As the race had no part in the agency of 
Adam, his sinning could have no immediate consequence of demerit 
and guilt upon them as upon himself. Hence, until the judicial act 
of immediate imputation, all must have been innocent in fact, and 
must have so appeared even in the view of the divine justice as it 
proceeded to cover them with the guilt of an alien sin, a sin in no 
sense their own, and then on the ground of such gratuitous guilt to 
inflict upon them the penalty of moral depravity and death. Thus 

' The Weetminster Confession, ohap. vii, eeo. ii. 

•Hodge : Systematic Theology, vol. ii, p. 128. Also Witsius ; The Covenants, 
voL i, p. 86; Raymond: Systematic Theology, vol. ii, pp. 104, 106. 
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the race, as yet innocent in iact, is made the subject of guilt and 
punishment. 

4. Factitious Quilt of the Race. — The immediate imputation of 
sin is by its own definition simply the accounting to all men the 
guilt of a sin which is confessedly not their own. They had no 
part in the commission of that sin. The imputed guilt has no 
ground of demerit in them. In a merely putative mode, and with- 
out any desert in themselves, all men are accounted amenable to 
the divine punishment. This utter separation of the guilt from 
demerit, this absolute sundering of the reatus poence from the 
reatus culpa, must reduce the guilt of the race to a merely factitious 
character. The word factitious is here used in no light sense. On 
the supposition of such imputed guilt, we have simply pointed out 
its unavoidable character. Further, it is only by an artificial 
measure of law that the one sin of one man could be made to 
render equally guilty with himself all the millions of the race. 
The theory must here keep within its own limit, and assume 
nothing from the realistic theory. There was the one representa- 
tive and the one sin, with its own intrinsic demerit. The intrin- 
sic guilt was in just the measure of this demerit. Who shall say 
that it was sufficient for an eternal penal doom of the race in the 
retribution of the divine justice? IIow, then, could it bo made to 
cover every soul of the race with a guilt equal to that of the sinning 
representative, except by an artificial measure of law? 

5. A Darker Frohlem of Evil. — We have previously shown that 
this theory assumes to vindicate the divine providence in the exist- 
ence of so great an evil as the common native depravity by accounting 
it a punishment justly inflicted upon the race. We are born in a 
state of moral ruin, and the evil is very great. Hence it must be a 
punishment ; for, otherwise, it could not be reconciled with the 
justice and goodness of God. But if a punishment, it must have 
its ground in guilt. The principle is accepted, at least by impli- 
cation, that "no just constitution will punish the innocent” We 
have seen how it is attempted to secure the principle in this case. 
The penal infliction of depravity is anticipated by the imputation 
of the guilt of an alien sin to the race. But no such putative 
ground could justify the penal infliction. Nor is the native evil 
any less by calling it a punishment. There is no relief in account- 
ing the innocent guilty in anticipation of such a penal infliction. 
There is a double and deeper wrong. Verily, there is no theodicy 
in this doctrine, but only a darker problem of eviL ~ 
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OHAPTEE XL 

GENETIC LAW OF NATIVE DEPRAVITY. 

We have sufficiently reviewed the theory of native depravity 
which accounts it a penal retribution on the ground of a common 
participation in the sin of Adam, and have found it unsustained in 
either the realistic or representative mode of such participation. 
The disproof of this theory does not affect the reality of native de- 
pravity, but leaves it to bo accounted for in some other mode. 
There is an entirely sufficient account in the law of genetic trans- 
mission. The corruption of the progenitors of the race is thus 
transmitted to their offspring. The uniformity with which this 
law is accepted in doctrinal anthropology greatly favors the theory 
which makes it the account of the common native depravity. 

I. Genesis of Parental Quality. 

1. Reality of the Laio , — It is a law of organic life that every 
thing produces its own kind. This law was divinely instituted at 
the very beginning of life.* It has determined the results of prop- 
agation through all the geological ages and in all organic orders. 
It is the determining law of species, and gives us the LAW OF ALL 
orderly forms of life. If it were made known simply lifk. 
that life is propagated in other worlds, sober science would promptly 
affirm the reigning of the same law. The offspring arc a reproduc- 
tion of the parentage, not only in anatomical structure and physi- 
ological constitution, but also in the qualities of instinct and dis- 
position. This is clearly seen in the higher animal orders. The 
lion of the present is the lion of all previous generations. The 
ferocity of the tiger is a derivation from its earliest parentage. 
The meekness and gentleness of tlic lamb of to-day were in the 
blood of the paschal lamb many ages ago. Man himself is the 
most striking exemplification of this law. Historically, the diver- 
sities of human condition are very great. There is a vast scale from 
the lowest barbarism up to the highest civilization. The habits of 
life engendered by location and the modes of subsistence widely 
differ. Governments, customs, religions, all things which strike 
the deepest into the nature of man, equally differ* Yet in all the 
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constitnilTe qnaKties of humamty man is always and oTory-where 
the same. This universal and abiding identity is a genetic trans- 
mission from the progenitors of the race down through all its gen- 
erations. 

2. Iteapecting the Transmission of Adamic Holiness, — On the 
obedience of Adam and the maintenance of his own holiness of nat- 
ure, his offspring would have received their life and begun their 
probation in the same primitive holiness. There would still have 
been the possible lapse of individuals, with the corruption of their 
own nature and the consequent depravity of their offspring ; but 
apart from this contingency, or so far as the Adamic connection is 
concerned, all would have been bom in the primitive holiness. IT nder 
what law would such have been the consequence? Unquestionably, 
the law of genetic transmission. Any notion of an immediate 
imputation of Adam’s personal righteousness to his offspring as the 
judicial ground of their birth in subjective holiness is utterly ground- 
less. It must assume that without such imputation all must have 
been born in depravity, which at once contradicts the determining 
law of propagation and the holiness and goodness of God. There is 
no requirement for any other law than that of genetic transmission. ' 
There is no place for any other. 

3. Sufficient Account of Nat ive Depravity. — As the law of genetic 
transmission rules in all the forms of propagated life and determines 
the likeness of the offspring to the parentage, and as it was sufficient 
for the transmission of the primitive holiness to All the race, it must 
be a sufficient account of the common native depravity. To deny 
this sufficiency is to assume that simply under the law of nature the 
moral corruption of Adam would not have been transmitted to his off- 
spring, and consequently that they must have been born in holiness. 
To assume an intervention of retributive justice, on the ground of a 
common participation in the sin of Adam, as the only sufficient 
jpccount of the universal native depravity, is to imply the same 
results. The implication is utterly in error. Simply under the law 
of nature the corruption of Adam must have been transmitted to 
his offspril^, aJid consequently they could not have been born in 
BtrFFiciBNOT the primitive holiness. All this is really conceded by 
oojrcBDiD. Buch as hold the common depravity to be a punishment. 
We have previously seen that this view of punishment is maintained 
m order to vindicate the divine providence in the existence of so 
great an evil. But except for the efficiency of the law of nature 
which determines the likeness of the ofbpring to the parentage there 
would have been no common evil of depravity requiring the divine 
vindication. Why account the corruption of human nature a pun- 
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ishment when it exists in the fullest accord with all the analogies 
of propagation ? Punishmfent is not thought of in any other in- 
stance of likeness in the offspring to the parentage. The sufficient 
account is in the law of genetic transmission. There is no require- 
ment in either nature or Scripture or reason for any other. 

Seemingly, this law of genetic transmission should rule in the 
instance of regenerate or sanctified parents, and deter- 
mine the subjective holiness of their offspring. Yet the 
truth of a common native depravity, as previously tuansmissi- 
maintained, forbids this inference. Why should the 
Adamic connection rule in such instances instead of the immediate 
connection ? This question naturally arises ; nor is it without per- 
plexity. It might be answered, that in the present life the sanctifi- 
cation is not complete ; that a measure of depravity remains in the 
regenerate. This doctrine is formulated in most orthodox creeds, 
and hence furnishes the ground for such an answer as we here sug- 
gest. However, it is one which cannot be given by such as hold 
the doctrine of entire sanctification, and maintain that there are 
actual instances of such sanctification. There is a further answer, 
which fully accords with the former doctrine, and is seemingly the 
only one in accord with the latter. The regenerate or sanctified 
state is specially a gracious state, and not of the original constitu- 
tion of man. It is provided for in the economy of redemption, and 
achieved through the supernatural agency of the Holy Spirit, and 
therefore is not transmissible through natural generation. The lim- 
itations of such a law are as real in the completely sanctified as in 
the regenerate in whom the rudiments of depravity may still re- 
main. There is such a law in nature. The fruit of the graft 
produces, not its own special quality, but that of the natural stock* 

II. Tue True Law of Depravity. 

If this is not the true law of native depravity, the Scripture proofs 
of depravity itself must bo at fault, and the Catholic doctrine of its 
transmission must be in error. It will be easy to justify these 
statements. 

1. The Scripture Doctrine . — The creeds which formulate a doc- 
trine of native depravity, and the theologians who maintain such a 
doctrine, both appeal to the Scriptures for its proof. Many of the 
evidences thus adduced, and especially the more explicitj«rest on 
the ground of a genetic transmission of depravity. Reference to a 
few texts will show this. Who can bring a clean thing^out of an 
unclean ? not one." * An unclean vessel defiles its content. This 

»Jobxiv, 4. 
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deeper idea of the text illustrates the law of native depravity. The 
reference in the close connection is to* natural generation or birth 
as the source of depravity. “ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity ; 
and in sin did my mother conceive me.” ' There is in this text 
the sense of native evil, hut an evil inherited through natural gen- 
eration. The same truth is given in the profound words of our 
Lord on the necessity for spiritual regeneration.’ The necessity 
lies in the fact that “ that which is horn of the flesh is flesh.” 
This means the inheritance of a corrupt nature through natural 
generation. Thus the leading texts which prove the reality of 
native depravity equally prove its genetic transmission. 

3. 77ie Catholic Doctrine . — No element of the Augustinian an- 
thropology has been more fully or uniformly asserted than the 
genetic transmission of depravity. There is no reserve in Augus- 
tine’s expression of his own view. In nothing have his followers in 
doctrine more closely adhered to his teaching. This element is 
common to the doctrinal formulas of original sin in the creeds of the 
Churches : the Eastern or Greek Church ; ’ the Roman Catholic 
Church;’ Protestant Churches.’ The eminent theologians of the 
Churches follow in the maintenance of this doctrine. There is no 
need of a law of penal retribution to account for a result which is 
thus accounted for simply on a law of nature. 

If it should bo said that the genetic transmission of Adamic 
TEANSMisaioN simply the mode in which the divine judg- 

NOT A MODK ment is executed, the answer is at hand. The position, 
OF PENALTY. implication, denies that the law of prop- 

agation which determines the likeness of the offspring to the par- 
entage was original to the constitution of man, while confessedly 
original with all other living orders, and assumes that it was subse- 
quently ordained for man simply as the means of a judicial infliction 
of depravity upon all. Such implications contradict all relative 
facts, and utterly discredit the principle which involves them. 

3. The Arminian Doctrine . — ^Arminianism has not the exact and 
comprehensive formulations of doctrine which we And in some 
other systems, as, for instance, the Lutheran and the Reformed or 
Calvinistic. No general synod or council has ever taken this work 
in hand ; yet in other modes the leading doctrines of the system 

•Psa.^, 6. » John Ui, 8-7. 

* The Orthodox Confession, Q. 24 ; Larger Catechism, Q. 168. 

’Decree of the Council of Trent concerning Original Sin. 

‘ The At^shurg Confession, article ii ; The Belgic Confession, article xv ; The 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, article ix ; The Synod of Dort, 
De Hominia Oorruptione, sec. ii ; The Westminster Confession, chap, vi, seo. iii. 
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are set forth with satisfactory clearness and fullness. Respecting 
the genetic transmission of depravity there is full accordance with 
other systems of theology. Expressions are frequently ^he common 
met, particularly in the older Arminianism, and in the 
Wesleyan, which, at least, imply a judicial ground of the common de- 
pravity, but never in coTitradictiou to its genetic mode. The tendency 
is toward the recognition of this law as the sufficient and whole account 
of it.* This is definitely and explicitly the view of Dr. Whedon."* 

On the present question our own article is very definite. Original 
or birth sin is the corruption of the nature of every seventh 
man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring of article. 
Adam.^^** There is neither suggestion nor implication of any judi- 
cial ground of the common depravity. The emphasis placed upon 
the law of propagation from Adam down through the whole race 
excludes the sense of a penal infliction on the ground of a common 
Adamic sin. This sense would require us to hold the propagation 
simply as the mode of the penal infliction ; but, as previously pointed 
out, such propagation is determined by a law of nature which is com- 
mon to all orders of propagated life, and therefore cannot be the mere 
mode of a punishment in any specilic case. On any consistent inter- 
pretation, the article accounts the common native depravity simply 
a genetic transmission. This is the specific doctrinal formula of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on this question. The same article is 
held by the other Methodist Churches. We know not any exception. 

4. Unaffected Uealiln of Native Depravity. — The reality of na- 
tive depravity is not involved in the question of its penal infliction. 
Those who hold this view equally hold its genetic transmission; 
and both its reality and character arc determined by the law of 
propagation. As the offspring of Adam, we all inherit the de- 
pravity of nature into whicli he fell through transgression. It is 
no less a reality than if a judicial infliction. The noxious quality 
of a poisonous tree is just as real, and the very same, under the 
law of propagation as if the immediate product of a divine maledic- 
tion. The same is true of the ferocity of a tiger propagated from 
a parentage synchronical with Adam. So the common depravity 
genetically transmitted is just as real, and the very same in its own 
nature, as if a penal retribution. Its reality is not placed in any 
doubt by the disproof of its judicial ground. ^ 

* Arminitis : Writings, vol. i, p. 486 ; Hill : Divinity ^ pp. 398-400 ; Shedd : 
History of Christian Doctrine, vol. ii, pp. 178-186. 

* Methodist Quarterly Review, 1861, pp. 649-651. Also Raymond : Systematic 
Theology, vol. ii, pp. 109-386 ; Summers : Systematio Theology, vol. ii, p. 46. 

•Article vii. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

DOOTBmn OF XrATIVB DEHIIBIT. 

Ik a previous analysis of original sin, as tlie formula is mun* 
tained in the Augnstinian anthropology, we found three distinct 
elements: a common guilt of Adam’s sin, the corruption of human 
nature as a judicial infliction on the ground of that sin, and the 
intrinsic sinfulness and demerit of the common native depravity. 
We have disposed of the former two questions, but the third is still 
on hand. Nor can it be regarded as merely incidental in its re- 
lation to systematic theology, but, when properly apprehended, 
must be viewed as central and determining. Infralapsarian Cal- 
vinism, now the prevalent form, can have no standing without it; 
Arminianism, no consistent and sure ground with it. It conditions 
the decree of election and reprobation in the former system, and 
contradicts the fundamental principles of the latter. Such doc- 
trinal consequences of the question will fully appear in its discus- 
sion, and therefore require no further statement here. 

The doctrine is, that native depravity, in its own intrinsic nature, 
and wholly irrespective of any personal moral action, is 

THEDOOTRINK. ... f .1 • xr j i j 

truly sin, or so sm as to have in itself the desert of pun- 
ishment. On the ground of inherited depravity every soul is ame- 
nable to the divine retribution, just as for any free sinful deed. This 
statement of the doctrine will be fully justified under the next head. 

The strength of Augustine’s own view of the common native sin- 
fulness, in the sense of punitive desert, is quite famil- 
AvaranNiAH. ^ students of theology. He has left no room for 

any uncertainty. On no question was he more earnest or intense. 
He pronounced the whole human race, in their natural state, 
as consequent upon the sin of Adam, one mass of perdition 
(massa perditionis).' The creeds and confessions, whose an- 
thropology is constructed upon Augustinian ground, contain the 
same doctrine. Some of the stronger terms may be avoided, but 
the doctrine of a native sinfulness and damnableness is equally pres- 
ent. ** This disease, or original fault, is truly sin, condemning and 
bringing eternal death.” ' Original sin, the corruption of our nat* 

*WorlEa (Migne’s), toL z, p. 408. 

*11>e AagEbaig Oonfessioii, artiola fl. 
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tire and a hereditary disease, ** is sufficient to condemn all man« 
kind.” * Original sin, the fault and corruption of the nature of every 
one, naturally engendered of the offspring of Adam, in every per- 
son bom into the world it deserveth God’s wrath and damnation.” * 
Our native corruption, as really as our actual sin, ** doth, in its 
own nature, bring guilt upon the sinner, whereby he is bound over 
to the wrath of God and curse of the law, and so made subject to 
death, with all miseries spiritual, temporal, and eternal.”* Many 
authorities, both confessional and individual, might easily be added. 

I. Alleged Pboofs of the Dootbihe. 

Very naturally, a doctrine so central to the Calvinistio system, 
and at once so necessary to the infralapsarian decree of election and 
reprobation, and so entirely sufficient for such decree, has been 
most vigorously maintained. Ko resource of proof has been omitted. 
The arguments adduced must now be questioned. 

1. More Direct Scripture Proq/s.— Native depravity is called 
sin. This is not disputed. The instances given are clear and 
decisive.* The fact, however, is inconclusive of the bemuvitt 
position. It could be conclusive only on the ground cAttsDsw. 
that sin — iftaprla — always contains the sense of demerit. This is 
not the case; and, as in other applications it is used without this 
sense, so may it be in these instances. There are many instances 
of a metonymic use, of which a very few will suffice. The golden 
calf worshiped in the idolatry of Israel is called sin.* It cannot 
mean that this calf was itself the subject of guilt or demerit, but 
simply the object of a sinful worship. Also the sin-offering is fre- 
quently called sin.* Such offerings aro called sin, not on the 
ground of any demerit in themselves, but simply from their relation 
to the forgiveness of sin. In a like metonymy our native deprav- 
ity may properly be called sin for the reason of its tendency to 
actual sin, but without demerit simply as a subjective state. Such 
a sense will give the meaning of Paul in many instances of its use.* 
That depravity as a native state is called sin is, therefore, incon- 
clusive of its intrinsic demerit. 

The great passage of Paul, which we found in such full use on 
the part of both realists and representationists for the proof of a 

*The Belglo Confesrion, article xv. 

* Articles of ttie Churcli of England, artlola Is. 

*The Westminster Confession, chap. vL 
•Psa. H, 8 ; Rom. vll, 8, 17. ‘Dent, lx, 2t 
*Ezod. zzlz, 14 { Lev. Iv, 24 ; 2 Cor. V, 2L 
t Rom. Vi, 2^ 8» 12, 14; vii,8-17. 
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common participation in the sin of Adarn^ is equally in nse here.' 
oBSATnn discussion of its doctrinal sense in the former place 

OF PACT. leaves little requirement for additional treatment. Wo 
there found it insufficient for the proof of a common guilt of 
Adam’s sin in either the realistic or representative mode. Much 
more must it fail to prove the intrinsic demerit of the common 
native depravity. Eeally, the text has no bearing, certainly no 
direct bearing, on this question. It fairly raises the question 
of a common participation in the guilt of Adam’s sin, but only 
remotely can it even suggest the question of demerit in the com- 
mon depravity inherited from him. It furnishes no proof of such 
demerit. 

A text of chief reliance is found in the words of Paul; ^'and 
oniLDHKNor iiature the children of wrath, even as others.”* 

WBATH. This was the state of the Jew, as of the Gentile. All 
alike were by nature the children of wi’ath. Being children of 
wrath clearly conveys the sense of guilt and condemnation, amena- 
bility to the divine punishment. Hence tlie ground of this ex- 
posure is the real question. It lies in tlie sense of tlic term nature: 

and were by nature— — the children of wrath.” Docs the 
term hero mean the corruption of nature with which we are born, 
or the habit of life formed through the indulgence of its impulses? 
The former is the view of such sis find in it the proof of native de- 
merit. Their argument must limit itself to the nature with which 
we are bom, and may not include our conversation in times past 
in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and tho 
mind; ” for all this belongs to the actual sinful life. Is it true, 
then, that the nature in which we are horn, and before any evil act 
through its impulse, or any spontaneous activity, has in itself tho 
desert of an eternal penal wrath? The proof is not in this text. Even 
admitting that might mean our native depravity, it is yet no 
necessary sense; indeed, would bo a very rare sense. Further, 
after such a portrayal of the actual sinful life in the preceding 
connection, it would be very singular for Paul, without any inti- 
mation, or even the transition into a new sentence, wholly to 
restrict his thought to native depravity as the ground of a common 
judicial wrath. It is far more consistent with the whole passage * 
to give to the sense of a second nature or habit of life formed 
through the indulgence of our native tendencies to evil. This ac- 
cords with the interpretation of Dr. Clarke, who holds the doc- 
trine of original sin, but denies both the sense and the proof of it 
in this term.* Our actual sins, as portrayed by Paul, and which 

*Bom. T, 12-19. *Epli. ii, 8. *Epli. il, 1-3. * Commentary, in loo. 
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fulfill the tendencies of our corrupt nature, are the real ground of 
the divine wrath.* 

Proof is attempted from the sense of Avo/ita in distinction from 
ifiagria: ^"for sin is the transgression of the law"— and 

Kai ij i/iagria karlv ^ ivoiita.^ By rendering the latter hamartia. 
term into lawlessness, it is assumed to be applicable to our nature 
in its native depravity, and to declare it siTiful in the sense of de- 
merit, just as in the case of a sinful act. When John says, ^ Sin 
is the transgression of the law" and sin is lawlessness"), the 
Catechism cannot be far wrong in understanding him thus: ^ Sin 
is any want of comformity to, or transgression of, the law of God." 
Thus the principle out of which the action springs is sinful, as well 
as the action itself.""® This is given as a specimen of the argu- 
ment. It is in the following of many Calvinistic examples. Na- 
tive depravity is sin in the sense of demerit because it is not in 
conformity with the divine law. The argument is without any 
valid ground. The definitions and uses of aiiagrla and dvofiia 
neither warrant nor allow the assumed specific sense of the latter. 
It as fully expresses actual sin as the former, and has no more ap- 
plicability to a mere nature.^ In this particular instance the one 
term defines the other, and the two are identical in sense. Each 
expresses sinful doing — noiS)v with the former term, mist with the 
latter. Such sin is restrictedly personal ethical doing, and cannot 
be the sin of a mere nature. It follows that the present argument 
for native demerit is utterly groundless and void. Thus all the 
more direct Scripture proofs fail. 

2. A Metaphysical Argwneni. — Dr. Shedd maintains the doc- 
trine of a metaphysical sin, a sin of our nature below ^ metaphys- 
all actual sin, before the actual and the only sufficient icalsin. 
cause of it. This doctrine he supports with the great names of 
Augustine, Calvin, Turrettin, Owen, Edwards.® It is readily con- 
ceded that this form of sin lies below consciousness. The argu- 
ment, therefore, must proceed upon some fundamental principle. 
It really proceeds upon the principle of causation: every phenom- 
enon or event must have a sufficient cause. Properties of bodies 
must have a ground in material substance; facts of psychology, a 

* Whedon : Commentary^ in loo. * I John iii, 4. 

* Summers : Systematic Theology^ vol. ii, p. 53. 

^Cremer : Lexicon of New Testament Creek ^ Thayer : Greetc^Wnglish Lexicon 
of the New TestamenU 

^ Ebrard : Commentary on St* John^s Epistles^ p. 228 ; Haupt t The EirH 
Epistle of John^ p. 171 ; Meyer : Commentary, In loo. 

* Xfifiojqgical Essays, pp. 212-216. 
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source or cause in mind. The same law of thought re(iuires a sim 
ful nature as the only sufficient cause of sinful action.' 

The principle of causation in which the argument is grounded is 
CAUSE OF thoroughly valid; but the minor premise, that only a 
ACTUAL SIN. sinful nature is sufficient cause to sinful action, is a 
material fallacy. The fallacy is the more manifest as the sinful* 
ness of the nature is interpreted in the sense of punitive demerit. 
If valid in this sense, there must have been, not only a corrupt 
nature, but also a guilty nature before there could have been any 
actual sin. This inevitable implication utterly disproves the doc- 
trine which involves it. It is not in any case the previous merit 
or demerit of an agent that determines the ethical character of a 
present deed. Such deed is good or bad from its own relation to 
the divine law. Native depravity is necessary to account for the 
universality of actual sin, as we have previously maintained; but 
the demerit of this depravity is not so necessary. Its incitements 
to sinful action are precisely the same without this ethical quality 
that they would be with it; therefore this quality can have no part 
in any account of actual sin which the common native depravity 
must render. 

3. Argument from Christian Consciousness . — In the usual form 
of this argument it is maintained that Christians, and deeply awak- 
ened persons as well, are profoundly conscious of a sinful nature, 
and therefore have such a nature. There is an invalidating error 
respecting the alleged consciousness. We are conscious of sponta- 
neous incitements to evil, but not of the nature out of which they 
spring. Hence consciousness itself can allege no ethical quality of 
this nature. In order to avoid this fallacy Dr. Shedd has recast 
the argument and presented it in a new form. The mind reaches 
the nature through the facts of consciousness, and as the necessary 
account of them. The mode is valid in both science and philos- 
ophy, and equally valid in doctrinal anthropology. When we take 
into rational thought the many facts of evil which reveal themselves 
in our consciousness, ''that we may look at them, and find the 
origin and first cause of them, then we are obliged to assume a 
principle below them all, to infer a nature back of them all. Thus, 
this sinful nature is an inference, an assumption, or, to use a word 
borrowed from geometry, a. postulate, which the mind is obliged to 
grant, in order to find a key that will unlock and explain its own 
experience.”’ In reply to any objection against the truth or cer- 
tainty of such inference, the answer proceeds upon the same prin- 
ciple which underlies the above reasoning. When the result of 
' Theological Essays, pp. 231-339. *nid,, p. 336. 
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such a rational inquiry forces itself upon the acceptance of the 
mind, it must be the truth in the case. " If it is not so, then a 
lie has been built into the very structure of the mind, and it is not 
to be trusted in regard to any a priori truth.”’ 

The argument is based on the assumed truthfulness of our cog- 
nitions when reached according to the laws of thought. 

Our faculties were divinely given for the purpose of the argu- 
knowledge, and, when properly used, do not deceive 
us. Things are as we cognize them. The doctrine is thoroughly 
valid within the limit of primary or axiomatic truths, but not 
beyond them. The present argument for native sinfulness goes 
beyond the sphere of primary truths into the inductive. The cor- 
ruption of human nature, as the necessary account of the universal 
tendency to evil, is a very sure inductive truth; but the intrinsic 
sinfulness or demerit of that nature is not such a truth. The 
guilt of the nature has nothing to do with its tendency to evil, and 
therefore is wliolly without inductive warrant from this tendency. 
Much less is its reality warranted by any axiomatic principle. It is 
not a truth which the mind must accept. Many reject it, however 
clearly set before them. Many, after the profoundest study and 
with an intense Christian consciousness, reject it. 

Nothing is gained for the argument by an appeal to the affirma- 
tions of conscience. These affirmations have no more uniformity 
than the results of induction. Many, with a profound moral con- 
sciousness and a painful sense of evil tendencies, have no sense of 
native demerit. The conscience of some lias no infallibility for 
others; has no infallibility for the truth. 

There is no principle which validates all the deliverances of con- 
science, as facts most fully prove. Through deficient tue conclu- 
analysis the facts of consciousness may be mistaken, sion invalid. 
One is the subject of spontaneous impulses and appetences which 
persistently act as incitements to evil conduct, and he has a sense 
of condemnation, even though no evil conduct follows. Why? 
Not simply because he has such impulses and appetences, but be- 
cause of a sense of responsibility for them. This is necessary to the 
self-condemnation. Why this sense of responsibility ? Because of 
an underlying conviction that by the help of grace he might have 
promptly repressed or wholly prevented these feelings, and that he 
ought to have so done. This deeper insight discovers in his self- 
condemnation the sense of violated obligation. Conscience con- 
demns him, not for the sin of a nature with which he was born, but 
for his own actual sin. There is nothing in such an experience 

’ Theological Essays^ p. S28. 
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which points to a sin of his nature. A sense of native demerit is 
possible, hut possible only with the previous belief of such demerit. 
Thus one’s doctrine must precede one’s self-condemnation, and, 
instead of being an induction reached and verified through experi- 
ence, actually conditions and determines the experience. When 
native demerit is an article of one’s creed, self-condemnation is in 
the orderly working of conscience. It is the normal function of 
conscience thus to affirm the moral judgment which the creed ex- 
presses. But surely the creed which conditions and determines 
one’s experience, and must determine it just the same if false as if 
true, can receive no verification or proof from such experience. 

4. Argument from Primitive Holiness. — The argument is this: 
Adam was holy in his primitive nature; therefore we may be sinful 
in our fallen nature, and sinful in the sense of demerit. If the 
argument were valid it could prove only the possibility, not the 
actuality of native sinfulness. It is not valid, because there is far 
more in the conclusion than the premise warrants. It is proper to 
place in comparison the primitive state of Adam and the fallen state 
of the race. What ho Avas in respect to holiness we may be in re- 
spect to sinfulness. What was the holiness of Adam? Simply a 
subjective state, free from evil tendencies, and with spontaneous 
inclination to the good. It possessed no strictly ethical character, 
such as arises, and can arise only, from holy obedience to tho 
divine will. There is blessedness in this state, but no rewardablo 
merit, no worthiness in any proper sense rewardable. Compare 
with this the fallen state of man. What is it in the comparison? 
A state of depravity, with spontaneous aversion to the good and 
inclination to the evil. There is moral ruin in this state, but no 
demerit or damnable sin. This is all the comparison will allow. 
The holiness of Adam affords no proof of demerit in tho common 
native depravity. 

II. Difficulties op the Doctrine, 

We have found the arguments for native sinfulness in the sense 
of demerit entirely insufficient for its proof. With this result tho 
question might be dismissed; but there are difficulties of the doc- 
trine which should be adduced in its more direct refutation. 

1. Demerit of a Mere JVaiwro.— -Tho native demerit is affirmed 
of tho nature itself. The judicial ground of tho divine judgment 
and penal wrath is placed in its own intrinsic sinfulness. The de- 
merit is the sin of the nature with which wo are born, and there- 
fore must precede its development into personality. But a mere 
nature cannot be the subject of demmt; and guilt could as well he 
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affirmed of a mere animal nature as of the human. Demerit must 
always be a personal fact. If it bo said that the ground of the 
demerit lies in the impersonal nature, but that the amenability to 
punishment arises with the development of the nature into person- 
ality, then let the doctrine explain and justify the responsibility of 
the person for the nature with which he was born. 

2. Demerit without Personal Agency . — This is the implication 
of the doctrine, and the principle is openly avowed and maintained. 
The higher realism, as previously reviewed, has the logical right of 
a denial — that is, consistently with itself it may deny the implication 
of demerit without personal agency. Indeed, the theory is openly 
pronounced against the possibility of such demerit. But the mode 
of securing the personal agency and responsibility for the alleged 
native sinfulness we have previously shown to be utterly insufficient; 
so that, while this realistic theory may consistently with itself deny 
the implication of demerit without pei’sonal agency, it is as really 
involved in this implication as the I’epresentativc theory. Native 
demerit, or the demerit of the nature with which one is born, is 
and must bo wholly apart from one’s own agency. The only escape 
from this fact must be sought in the theory of the personal sinning 
of each soul in a pro-temporal existence. This theory was pre- 
viously considered and needs no further attention here. The al- 
leged demerit is the fifth link in a chain of five; 1. the ^ ciuw or 
sinning of Adam; 2. the immediate imputation of the links. 
guilt of his sin to the race; 3. the divine punishment of the raco 
on the ground of this imputation; 4. the common native depravity 
as the consequence of that penal infliction; 5. tlio intrinsic sinful- 
ness and demerit of the common native depravity. 

We are all absolutely without any personal agency in a single 
link of this chain. It is not even pretended that we noaqkncyin 
have any. The doctrine is, that the universal amena- ^nyonk. 
bility to an eternal penal doom arises from the common native de- 
pravity piissively inherited from Adam. If consistently with the 
divine justice there can be such native sinfulness, such penal desert 
of a mere nature passively received, then the absolute infliction of 
the deserved punishment upon all the race, and in an eternal penal 
doom, would be equally consistent with that justice. There can be 
no injustice in the infliction of deserved penalty. If such are the 
possibilities respecting the human race, there must be possible 
modes wherein the guilt of sin could bo spread over the moral uni- 
verse, and all intelligences without any agency of their own be 
justly whelmed in an eternal penal doom. There must be error in 
a doctrine which clearly points to such possibilities. 
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3. Demerit of Childhood. — This goes with the doctrine of an in* 
trinsio sinfulness and demerit of the nature with which we are 
bom. The doctrine has the fullest avowal. Hence, if it be true, 

, the infant just bom, yea, and before it is bom, deserves an eternal 
penal doom, and might be justly so punished. 

4. Demerit from Punishment .— is not only an inevitable 
implication of the doctrine, but is openly avowed. Sin is punished 
with sin—the punishment of sin is sin. Native depravity is a 
judicial infliction on the ground of Adamic sin; and native de* 
pravity is the very seat and substance of native sin and demerit. 
But punishment, however just, cannot deserve further punishment. 
Penalty carries over no sin to the subject of its infliction. If pun< 
ishment created the desert of further punishment there could be 
no arrest of the ever deepening doom. There is no such law of 
justice either human or divine. 

5. An Unintelligible Sin . — What is the sin of a nature considered 
ae demerit and amenability to punishment? Native depravity is 
the corruption of the moral nature, with its characteristic tendency 
to evil, and the source of actual sin. When we say the source of 
actual sin we cannot mean the agent in the actual sinning. All 
that we can mean is that it acts as an incitement of the personal 
agent toward sinning. The cormpt nature cannot itself sin; and 
the doctrine is, not that it sins and has demerit on that account, 
but that it is sin, and in a sense to have penal desert. 

What is this intrinsic sin of our common native depravity? Is 
it definable as sin? Is its demerit a fixed quantity as 

INDEFINABLE. ,v . . • . f’i 

the guilt of one sin, or an increasing quantity as the 
guilt of repeated sins? This subjective state is in itself ever the 
same irrespective of our personal agency; the same in our sleeping 
as in our waking hours. Does the demerit increase as one’s life 
lengthens, and in its unconscious hours just as in the conscious? 
Dr. Summers, himself an Arminian, after maintaining the doc> 
trine of native sinfulness, says: ‘‘ Thus the principle out of which 
the action springs is sinful, as well as the action itself. The un« 
regenerate man is a sinner all the time; that is his character when 
asleep or at work, as well as when he is in the very act of trans- 
gressing. All jurisprudence is based on this.” • The citation might 
be accepted as a statement of the sin of our nature, if this could be 
viewed as one sin, with a definite amount of guilt; but there is no 
light in the view as stated, and hence no explication of the real 
perplexities of the question. 

This sin is intrinsic to the native corruption of our nature. It 
' Syttemalie Theology, voL It, pp. 68, 64. 
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does not lie in the inheritance of this corrupt nature, nor in its 
incitements to evil-doing, nor in the actual sin which only of th> 
it may prompt, which is purely a personal sin com- 
mitted in the exercise of a responsible personal agency. To 
locate this sin in any of these specified facts is to deny it to the 
corrupt nature, and thus to contradict the deepest principle of 
the doctrine. To locate it in the incitements of the corrupt 
nature to evil-doing is to deny its intrinsicalness to the nature. If 
the demerit of the nature is still maintained on the ground of these 
Incitements they must be regarded as actual sins, for otherwise no 
demerit of the nature could arise from them. This requires that 
the nature be invested with the powers of a responsible personality, 
tor only a person responsibly constituted can commit an actual sin. 
Thus we should be led away from a sinful nature to a sinning nat- 
ure, and from a nature in itself to a nature invested with person- 
ality, and the doctrine of native demerit and damnableness would 
be wholly lost. An actual sin, vrith the desert of punishment in the 
sinner, is clearly open to the cognizance of the average mind, but 
the sinfulness of a mere nature, with the desert of punishment, is 
hidden in obscurity. Its utter nnintelligibility disproves its reality. 

6. The Ground of Election and Reprobation . — That native sin- 
fulness furnishes the ground of election and reprobation is a per- 
plexity for such Arminians as hold the doctrine rather than for 
Calvinism. Indeed, as previously shown, it is not only in full 
accord with this system, but is a vital principle of the system in its 
prevalent infralapsarian form. Of course no Arminian can hold 
the special election and reprobation so fully wrought into Calvin- 
ism. No more can he consistently admit any sufficient ground for 
them. Such, therefore, as hold the doctrine of native sinfulness 
must either deny that it furnishes real and sufficient ground for 
election and reprobation, or attempt a modification of the doctrine 
in a manner to avoid this consequence. The latter is the course 
uniformly taken. The question is specially concerned with the 
decree of reprobation or preterition. 

If our native depravity is of the nature of sin, and of sin in a 
sense to deserve an eternal penal doom, there could be tbb orouno 
no injustice in the infliction of the penalty. Penalty 
is never unjust, and never can be unjust, while within the limit of 
sinful demerit. Hence, out of this world of sinners, if it so please 
God, ho might elect a part unto salvation and leave the rest to the 
just punishment of their sin. We might assume that his mercy 
was partial, but could not say that his justice was cruel or even 
par tial- Xt doos uot appear in the doctrine, that justice asserted 
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any unyielding claim for the punishment of a part, but only that 
it pleased the divine goodness to save a part, and to leave the rest 
to the just punishment of their sin. Such would have been the 
righteous doom of all, had it not pleased the divine love savingly 
to interpose in behalf of a part. This is the doctrine, and one 
that has received frequent expression in confessional symbols and 
individual utterance. If the doctrine of native sinfulness, with 
the desert of an eternal penal doom, be true, sublapsarian Cal- 
vinism is thereby furnished with real and sufficient ground for 
the doctrine of election and reprobation which it maintains. It is 
well for Arminians to see this, and to see it clearly. Some do thus 
see it. “ Methodism clearly perceives that to admit that mankind 
are actually bom into the world justly under condemnation is to 
grant the foundation of the whole Oalvinistic scheme. Granted 
natal desert of damnation, there can be no valid objection to the sov- 
ereign election of a few out of the reprobate mass, or to limited atone- 
ment, irresistible grace, and final perseverance to secure the present 
and eternal salvation of the sovereignly predestinated number.”' 

In the way of seemingly, but only seemingly, adverse criticism, 
INVALID Mr. Watson says: “It is an easy and plausible thing 

cRiTiciau. to Bay^ in the usual loose and general manner of stating 
the sublapsarian doctrine, that the whole race having fallen in 
Adam, and become justly liable to eternal death, God might, without 
any impeachment of his justice, in the exercise of his sovereign 
grace, appoint some to life and salvation by Christ, and leave the 
others to their deserved punishment.” ® If the native sinfulness be 
accepted as a truth, the statement of the sublapsarian doctrine is 
surely easy enough because of its thorough ground in such sinful- 
ness. Nor is such statement merely plausible or loose and general, 
but definite, consistent, and well grounded. In these words there 
is not the slightest dissent from Mr. Watson, and for the reason 
that in the citation he neither denies nor even questions the suffi- 
ciency of such native sinfulness as the ground of election and rep- 
robation. It was in view of this fact that we qualified his state- 
ment as only a seemingly adverse criticism of this position. 

In accordance with all this, Mr. Watson proceeds at once to dis* 
THK GROUND Calvinistio position by an open denial of the 

CONCEDED. assumed native sinfulness. “ But this is a false view 
of the case, built upon the false assumption that the whole race 
were personally and individually, in consequence of Adam's fall, 
absolutely liable to eternal death. That very fact which is the 

' Snmmers : Systematic Theology, voL 11, p. 88. By the editor. 

* Thedtogioal Institutes, voL 11, p. 884. 
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foundation of the whole Bcheme, is easy to be refuted on the clear- 
est authority of Scripture; while not a passage can be adduced, 
we may boldly affirm, which Bauctioim any such doctrine. ^ The 
wages of sin is death." That the death which is the wages or pen- 
alty of sin extends to eternal death, we have before proved. But 
^siu is the transgression of the law; " and in no other light is it 
represented in S(jriptiire, when eternal death is threatened as its 
penalty, than as the act of a rational being vsiniiing against a law 
known or knowable, and as an act avoidable, and not forced or 
necessary. ’ ^ As only such sin can be justly liable to eternal pun- 
ishment, and as the human race, dcsc(iuded from Adam, had no 
part in th: commission of any such sin previous to birth, therefore 
they could not be born with any sin amenable to an eternal penal 
doom. This is good and wholesome doctrine, and withal truly 
Arminian. It would bo well for Arminians rigidly to adhere to it, 
and never to hold or maintain the contrary or any thing which im- 
plies the contrary. Their fundamental principles would thus be 
secure, and no open place would bo yielded to the doctrine of elec- 
tion and reprobation. 

Iir. The Tkoe AkmiiVtais^ Boctrihe. 

1 . Native Depravity without Native Demerit , — We have pre- 
viously shown that native depravity as a fact, and its sinfulness in 
a sense to deserve divine i^unishment, are distinct questions, and 
open to separate answers. The truth of tlie latter is no con- 
sequence of the truth of the former. We have maintained the 
reality of native depravity, but controverted the doctrine of its 
intrinsic demerit, and have no occasion to renew the discussion. 
The present aim is to j^oint out the true position of Arminian- 
ism on the question of native sinfulness in the sense of penal 
desert, whether assumed to be grounded in a j^articipation in 
the sin of Adam or in the corruption of nature inherited from him. 
That position, as we view it, is accurately expressed in the above 
heading; native depravity witliout native demerit. Native deprav- 
ity is a part of the Arminian system, and entirely consistent with 
its principles; native demerit is discordant and contradictory.’ 

* Theological Institutes^ vol. ii, pp. 394, 395. 

* MucIl of the Arminian treatment of original sin is unsatisfactory. Native 
desert of penal retribution cannot be reconciled with the determining princi- 
ples of the Arminian system. Hence Arminians who accept such a doctrine 
of original sin, as not a few have done, are involved in confusion and contra- 
diction in attempting its reconciliation with their own system. These facts 
call for a thorough review of the Arminian treatment of original sin. Such a 
review will be given in an appendix to our second volume. 
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The qneBtion may he tested by the principle of freedom in 
Arminianism. There is no more fundamental prin- 
pRiNoiFuior ciple. It occupies much the same position in this 
rBiEDOM. eystem that the divine sovereignty occupies in Cal- 
vinism. As this sovereignty underlies the predestination, the 
monergism, the irresistibility of grace, and the final persever- 
ance in the one; so freedom underlies the synergism, the 
real conditionality of salvation, and the possibility of apostasy in 
the other. In Arminianism freedom must include the power of 
choosing the good, as the necessary ground of a responsible proba- 
tion. Bepentance and faith as requisite to salvation must be possi- 
ble; punishable deeds must be avoidable; responsible duties must 
be practicable. This is the meaning of Arminianism in the main- 
tenance of a universal grace through a universal atonement; a grace 
which lifts up mankind into freedom, with power to choose the 
good. Such freedom is the condition of moral responsibility; and 
without it we could be neither sinful nor punishable, because our 
moral life could not proceed from our own personal agency. This 
is the doctrine of Arminianism, always and very-where firmly 
maintained. But if we could not bo sinful and punishable in our 
actual life without free personal agency, or througl i morally neces- 
sitated evil deeds, how can we be sinful and punishable through 
the sin of Adam, or on the ground of an inherited corruption of 
nature? Nothing could be more utterly apart from our own agency 
than the one or the other. Nothing could bo imposed by a more 
absolute necessitation. Native sinfulness in the sense of punitive 
desert is, therefore, openly contradictory to the deepest and most 
determining principle of the Arminian system. 

With the doctrine of native demerit there is confusion and con- 
TH* rsn tradiction in the Arminian treatment of original sin. 

jvsTinoA- This result is not from any unskillful handling of that 

doctrine, but from its intrinsic opposition to the ruling 
principles of this system. The attempted adjustment to these 
principles finds no resting-place until it reaches a free cancellation 
of that form of sin through the grace of a universal atonement. 
But this outcome is doctrinally much the same as the denial of 
original sin in the sense of demerit. It may remain in the theory, 
but must not be allowed to come into actuality. This is the usual 
outepme with Arminians who start with the doctrine of original 
sin in the sense of demerit. It is far better to start with the true 
Arminian doctrine than to reach it through so much doctrinal con- 
fusion and contradiction. 

2. The Doctrine of our Seventh Article. — ^Articles of faitb* 
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whether formulated or appropriated by any particular Churchy con- 
stitute the most definitiye and authoritative expression of her doc- 
trines. No exception can be admitted in the case of any doctrine 
BO established. Peculiar doctrines, omitted in such articles, but 
grounded in approved teaching or in a common consensus, could 
be no exception. No diversities of interpretation can affect the 
principle; no improved formulation on the part of individuals can 
replace any established article. This principle is thoroughly valid 
for our seventh article, which defines our doctrine of original or 
birth sin,” and will be of service in its interpretation. We must 
view it first in its terms, and then in its history. 

Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam, (as the 
Pelagians do vainly talk,) but it is the corruption of original or 
the nature of every man, that naturally is engendered 
of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and of his own nature inclined to evil, and 
that continually.” 

Pelagianism went to the opposite extreme from the Augustinian an- 
thropology, and not only denied all responsible participation of the 
race in the sin of Adam, but equally the corruption of human nature 
in consequence of his fail. We enter into life in the same moral state 
in which Adam began his. The consequence of his sin to the race 
is limited to the moral force of an evil example. First of all, the 
article repudiates this view. Its falsity we have previously shown. 

AflSirmatively defined, original sin is the corruption of the nat- 
ure of every man, that naturally is engendered of the 
offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from tivkly dk- 
original righteousness, and of his own nature inclined 
to evil, and that continually.” Tlie doctrine wo have maintained 
is in full accord with these definitive facts. We have fully asserted 
the loss of original righteousness, and the corruption of human 
nature, as consequences of the Adamic fall. We have maintained 
the common inclination to evil as the characteristic fact and the 
proof of native depravity. In maintaining the genetic transmis- 
sion of this corruption of nature from Adam down through the 
race we are thoroughly at one with the article, which declares it to 
be ^•naturally engendered of the offspring of Adam,” 

The omissions of this article, as compared with other formula- 
tions of a doctrine of original sin, are worthy of special notice. 
There is not one word about a sharing of the race in the sin of 
Adam, or about the corruption of human nature as a judicial in- 
fliction on the ground of a common Adamic guilt. Nor is there 
one word which expresses or even implies an intrinsic sinfulness 
as 
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and danmableness of this inherited corruption of nature. There* 
fore ve could controvert these special elements of the Augustinian 
doctrine, as we have done, without the slightest departure from our 
own doctrine as formulated in this article. 

The history of the article as a part of our own creed gives special 
BISTORT OF doctrinal significance to this total absence of any sense 
THB ARTICLE, of an intrinsic sinfulness of oun native depravity. It 
is the ninth article of the Church of England, but greatly changed, 
especially by elimination. The change was made by Mr. "Wesley, 
who, in 1784, prepared, and sent over by Bishop Coke, a set of arti- 
cles for the American Methodists, then to be organized into a 
Church. These articles came before the notable Christmas Confer* 
ence of 1784, which organized the Church. Nor were they pass- 
ively accepted from Mr. Wesley, but were formally adopted by the 
Conference. So have they stood in bur creed from the beginning. 
What is thus true of all the articles is true of the seventh. The 
doctrinal moaning of the change made in the original article appears 
in the light of these facts.' If the article, just as it stands, had been 
an original formulation by Mr. Wesley or the Christmas Confer- 
ence, the sense of an intrinsic penal desert of an inherited corrup- 
tion of our nature could not be read into it. Much more is such a 
sense excluded by the formal elimination of every word which ex- 
pressed it in the appropriated article. Every such word was so 
eliminated; not only the strong words, *'it doserveth God’s wrath 
and damnation,” but the far softer word fault,” as applied to 
this nature. It follows that native depravity without demerit or 
penal desert is the doctrine of our seventh article.* 

It follows, further, that such is the doctrine of the Methodist 
DOCTRINAL DB- Episcopul Church. There has been much questioning 
TERMINATION, among divines of the Church of England respecting 
the terms of penal desert in their own article.* Not a few have 

‘ We here give so much of the original article as concerns the present ques- 
tion, and italicize the eliminations, that the change may be clearly seen : 
Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly 
talk), blit it is the/au^t and cormption of the nature of every man, that nat- 
urally is engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone 
from original righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that 
the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit^ and therefore in every person 
horn into this worlds it deserveth Ood^s wrath and damnation. 

^ Such is our article of original or birth sin ; ” and, so far as we know, it is 
the article of all the Methodist Churches of AmericcA. Hence, when Dr. Pope 
said, as we previously noted, that Methodism occipts the ninth article of the 
Church of England on originr.l sin, clearly ho historically inaccurate. 

* Burnet, Lawrence, and Forbes severally on the Thirty-nine Articles, article ix. 
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recoiled from their more obvious sense, and tried to soften their 
severer import. The complete elimination of these terms not only 
frees us from all such questioning, but wholly excludes from our 
doctrine the sense of demerit in native depravity. On a principle 
previously stated, our seventh article so determines our doctrine of 
original sin, that nothing contrary to it can have any authority on 
this question. For instance, in our second article the words still 
remain which set forth Christ as a sacrifice for original guilt as 
well as for actual sins.^'^ This recognition of native guilt should 
have been eliminated from the second article in order to bring it 
into harmony with the seventh. The simplest explanation of its 
remaining is through mere oversight in the revision of the articles. 

Whatever the explanation, on this question of original sin the 
words can have no doctrinal weight against the specific contrary 
seventh article. Any utterances in the writings of authority. 
Wesley himself contrary to this article must yield to its doctrinal 
authority. Wesley rejects the doctrine of our personal desert of 
damnation here affirmed, for the very good reason that it contra- 
dicts our intuitive sense of right and justice. That rejection 
removes a contradiction to the moral sense and to common sense 
from theology. Great were Wesley’s logical powers; greater his 
administrative powers; but greatest of all his intuitive powers. His 
primitive intuitive perceptions might for the time being be over- 
borne by hereditary prejudices, or clamor of dogmas, or the tem- 
porary exig:ncies of argument; but when he hushed all these 
hinderances d. wn, his intuitive faculties spoke with an almost in- 
fallible clearness. And undoubtedly the moment when he prepared 
these twenty-four articles was, if any moment of his life, the 
crisis when he looked at pure, absolute truth. Those articles were 
to be for all Methodism standard ; and if ever, in sermon, essay, 
treatise, or commentary, he has expressed a different view, that dif- 
ferent view is canceled before this one monumental work. Wesley 
himself would havj to be over-ruled by his own twenty-four articles 
by us accepted ^ of faith.’ ” * What is thus true of all the articles is 
specially true of the seventh, — specially, because of the profound 
doctrinal change made in it by elimination.® 

Our theologians, who in the treatment of anthropology asserted 

* Whedon : Methodist Quarterly Review, 1882, p. 365. 

* In the earlier writings of Wesley there are utterances dootrinally contrary 
to this article, and which therefore must be canceled by its supreme author- 
ity. In his Southern Review, 1876, Dr. Bledsoe ably discussed the doctrinal 
Bignifl.canoe of the change in this article, and maintained, as a sure implica- 
tion, that in latex years Wesley Mpudiated his earlier views of original sin. 
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a iteong doefarine of native doibierii, yet in the faUer disouBsion of 
the Arminian system, particnlarly in its issues with 
Oalvinism, practically came into full harmony with the 
doctrine of our seventh article. Others, however, have 
denied the native demerit and from the begiiming maintained 
the doctrine of the article. Bespecting inherited depravity. Or. 
Fisk says: “ The guilt of depravity is not imputed to the subject 
of it until by intelligent volition he makes the guilt his own by re< 
sisting and rejecting the grace of the Gospel.'' ' It has already 
appeared that such is the view of Or. Whedon. Against the doo 
trine of reprobation, which grounds itself in the assumption that 
all men deserve an eternal penal doom simply on account of original 
sin, he says: ** We hold, on the contrary, that though sinward 
tendencies exist in germ in the infant, yet there is no responsibil* 
ity, and no damnability, until these tendencies are deliberately and 
knowingly acted in real life, and by that action appropriated and 
sanctioned." * The decisive doctrinal point in both citations is 
that, with the reality of native depravity, guilt can arise only on 
the ground of responsible personal volition. 

There is a special Arminian view of original tin which should not 
be passed without notice. While denying all sharing 
of the race in the guilt of Adam’s sin, it asserts a com* 
mon guilt on the ground of inherited depravity, and 
then covers this guilt with the canceling grace of justification.* 
This view is specially open to criticism, and for any consistency of 
doctrine should maintain a common infant regeneration as well as 
justification. If inherited depravity is intrinsically sinful, so as to 
involve us in guilt and condemnation, justification is impossible so 
long as it remains. It is the doctrine of some creeds that a portion 
of original sin remains in the regenerate, but that the guilt thereof 
is not imputed to believers.* There is great perplexity even in 
this view. It is not claimed that this remnant of original sin is 
difl^erent in moral character from the prior whole; rather it is de- 
clared, to be of the nature of sin, just as the prior whole. How 
then can we be justified from the guilt of a nature, though but a 
modicum of the original whole, but which is intrinsically sinful 
and still remains within ns? Let any one analyze this question and 
set it in the light of clear thought, and he will find the answer 
ve^ perplexing. How then shall we explain the justification of 


A SPEOIAI. 
ARMINIAN 
TISW. 


* OttMniMie Controversy, p. 188. * Commentary, l^h. 11, 8. 

* Sammers i Syatematie ThesOogy, voL 11, pp. 86-89. By the editor. 

* AitioleB of the Choroli of England, arttole lx ; Westminatev OonfMaioi^ 
ehap. vl, seo. v. 
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infants who are bom with the totality of this corrupt and sinful 
nature? There is no possible explanation. With such a doctrine 
of original sin infant regeneration must go with infant justifica- 
tion, for otherwise the latter is impossible. Further, if infants are 
bom in a regenerate state, the ground of native guilt has disap- 
peared, and there is no need of the justification. And, finally, 
with the disappearance of native depravity, the doctrinal outcome 
stands rather with Pelagius and Socinns than with Arminins and 
Wesley. 

3. The Requirement of a True Definition of Sin . — ^There can 
be no true definition of sin which includes the guilt of an inherited 
nature. A mere nature cannot be the subject of guilt. iNio more 
can it be sinful in the sense of penal desert. Only a person can be 
the subject of guilt; and a person can be a responsible sinner only 
through his own agency. There can be no true definition of sin 
which omits a responsible personal agency. Arminianism can ad- 
mit no definition which omits such agency or includes the guilt of 
an inherited corruption of nature. 

A prominent definition is given in these words; ** Sin is any want 
of conformity unto, or transgression of, the law of instances of 
God.” ' There is no objection to this formula, as it “bwjouon- 
may be fairly interpreted consistently with a true definition. It 
does not exclude personal agency from any form of responsible 
sin. Yet it is often so interpreted and applied to the common in- 
herited depravity. The meaning is, that this nature is out of con- 
formity with the law of God, and therefore it is sin. This sense 
contradicts the imperative principles above stated, and means that 
simply on the ground of an inherited corruption of nature every 
infant is a responsible sinner and deserves an eternal penal doom. 
Any sinful non-conformity to the law of God must have respect to 
the law’s demands. It, however, lays no demands upon human 
nature, simply as such, and without personality. Hence there can 
be no sinful disconformity of an inherited natur. to the law of 
God. The divine law lays its demands upon persons, and only 
upon persons. If these demands have respect t' our inner nature, 
and even to our inherited depravity, still they r laii’. upon us in 
our personality, and with the recognition of ur p ;rsonal responsi- 
bility for our present moral state. While not resi'.onsiblc for the 
corruption of our nature by genetic transmission, ye ;, with the 
grace of purification freely offered and at hrnd, we aro justly re- 
sponsible for its continuance. Still, the law maLes its demands of 
ns in our personality, and any sinful disconfo-mity to these de- 
* Weaiminster Confession t Shorter Cat- chism, Q. 14. 
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mands involyes our personal agency. Another definition of the 
Westminster Confession gives the true principle, which really ex- 
cludes such an erroneous interpretation: “ Sin is any want of con- 
formity unto, or transgression of any law of God, given as a rule to 
the reasonable creature.” ’ The ruling principle of this definition 
is, that sin is some form of disobedience to a divine law imposed 
upon a rational subject. Such a subject must be a person, with 
the power of personal agency; and only through his own agency 
can he become a responsible sinner according to the terms of this 
definition. 

Arminius gives, by appropriation, a good definition of sin: 
FURTHER DIF- “ Something thought, spoken, or done against the law 
uuiioNs. of Qod; or the omission of something which has been 
commanded by that law to be thought, spoken, or done.”* The 
sin so defined he calls, by general characterization, actual sin. In 
the details all the forms of actual sin may be included; and equally 
all the forms of responsible sin which an Arminian definition can 
consistently include. In replying to an objection assumed to con- 
tradict the possibility of salvation from all sin in the present life, 
Mr. Wesley gives a definition of sin: “I answer, it will perfectly 
well consist with salvation from sin, according to that definition of 
sin (which I apprehend to bo the scriptural definition of it), a vol- 
untary transgression of a hnoton law,” ’ It is entirely consistent 
with this definition so to broaden the sense of transgression as to 
include all forms of disobedience to the divine law, and even all 
the details given in the definition of Arminius. The voluntary 
element goes with all. In close connection with the definition the 
same sense of sin is asserted, and a contrary sense discarded. Both 
the definitions in this paragraph are in full accord with Arminian 
doctrine. 

We add our own definition: Sin is disobedience to a law of God, 
DEHNiTioH conditioned on free moral agency and opportunity of 
OF SIN. knowing the law. In this view, law is the expression 
of the divine will respecting human duty, and the mode of the ex- 
pression is indifferent to the principles of the definition. The dis- 
obedience may be cither a transgression or an omission; in either 
thought or feeling, word or deed. It must be some doing or omis- 
sion of doing; therefore, really some doing. An omission of duty 
is as really voluntary as any act of transgression. The specified 
free agency and opportunity of knowing the law are necessary con- 
ditions of moral responsibility, and therefore the necessary condi- 

* The Larger Cateohiam, Q. 24. * Writisga, voL 1, p. 48Q. 

*Seimona, toL ii, p. 172. 
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tioQS of sin. Such disobedience, and only such, is sin in the sense 
of penal desert. Omit any specified element, or admit any con- 
trary element, and there can be no true definition of sin. Native 
demerit excludes every element of the true definition. Therefore 
native depravity cannot be sin in the sense of penal desert. 

4. Native Depravity a Reality and a Moral Ruin . — We previously 
pointed out that native depravity, as a subjective moral state, is 
the very same under a law of genetic transmission that it would be 
if a judicial infiiction on the ground of a common Adamic guilt. 
So, we here point out that, as such a state, it is the very same 
without the demerit of sin that it would be with such demerit. It 
follows that the reality of native depravity is not affected by the 
disproof of its intrinsic sinfulness. The argument previously 
maintained in proof of native depravity fully remains in its con- 
clusivenesB. 

Nor is the common native depravity any less really a state of 
moral ruin. The evils attributed to it in our OM’n ar- g^ATK ok mor- 
tides are intrinsic to its nature. “ It is the corruption “"J"- 
of the nature of every man, that naturally is engendered of the 
offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from original 
righteousness, and of his own nature inclined to evil, and that 
continually.” This is a state of alienage from the true spiritual 
life, and utterly without fitness for a state of holy blessedness. Nor 
have wo any power of self -redemption. “ The condition of man 
after the fall of Adam is such that he cannot turn and prepare him- 
self, by his own natural strength and works, to faith, aud calling 
upon God; wherefore we have no power to do good works, pleas- 
ant, and acceptable to God, without the grace of God by Christ 
preventing us, that we may have a good will, and working with us, 
when we have that good will.”* Such is the doctrine of native de- 
pravity which we have maintained, while controverting the assump- 
tion of its intrinsic sinfulness. 

How then is Christ the Saviour of infants, particularly of such 
as die in infancy? This question will not fail to be salvation of 
asked. “ But if the infant is irresponsible, how can infants. 
Christ be to him a pardoner of sin and a Saviour? We might reply, 
that it does not make Christ any pardoner of sin to imagine a fac- 
titious sin, or a guilt which has no foundation in the nature of 
things. The pardon will remain just as factitious, just as merely 
verbal, as the guilt to be pardoned. But Christ still stands a 
Saviour to the infant, as we hold, in the following respects; 1. We 
have elsewhere shown that had Christ not been given the race 

> Artioles vii, viU. 
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would, in all probabilitj, not hare been permitted to be propagated 
after the faU. ... So the grace of Oj|nist underlies the very ex- 
istence of every human being that is bom. Between the infant 
descendant of fallen Adam and God there is a contrariety of moral 
nature, by which the former is irresponsibly, and in undeveloped 
condition, averse to the latter, and so displacent to him. By 
Christ, the Mediator, that averseness is regenerativelyreiAoved, and 
the divine complacency restored: so that the race is enabled to 
persist under the divine grace. 3. Christ, in case of infant death, 
entirely removes this sinward nature, so as to harmonize the being 
with the holiness of heaven. 4. Christ is the infant’s justifier 
against every accuser . . . whether devils, evil men, or mistaken 
theologians; assorting their claim through his merits, in spite of 
their fallen lineage, to redemption and heaven. Being thus puri- 
fied, justified, and glorified by Christ, none are more truly qualified 
to join in the song of Moses and the Lamb.” ' 

Careful and candid students of historical theology, on the ques- 
tion of anthropology assign to Arminianism the doctrinal position 
which we have maintained — ^native depravity without native de- 
merit.* 

6. Question of Practical Results . — The doctrine of native de- 
merit is often commended on an assumption of practical value. 
The view is this: the deeper the sense of sin, the more thorough is 
the moral recovery and the intonser the spiritual life; the deepest 
sense of sin is possible only with the doctrine of native demerit; 
hence the practical value of the doctrine. The major premise is 
not questioned; but the minor is disputed. Besides, with the 
admission of practical benefit, the doctrine may have evil conse- 
quences which more than balance the good. 

The deepest sense of sin is possible only with the sense of per- 
THB SSN8C sonal culpability. No form of original sin can furnish 
OF 8i». this element. Even the higher realism does not assume 

that we can have any personal consciousness of a responsible shar- 
ing in the sin of Adam. The alleged ground of such sharing is 
purely speculative, and too shadowy for any real sense of culpabil- 
ity for that sin. The representative theory is quite as impotent. 
Indeed, in its own definitions it denies the culpability of the race 
for the sin of Adam. The demerit of that sin was personal to him- 
self and untransferable to his offspring. So the doctrine asserts. 

* Whedon t Commentary ^ Eph. ii, 8. 

>HiU{ Divinity, pp. 898-400; Cumingham < Hietorioal Theotogy, vol. ii, 
p. 888 ; Muller : Christian Doctrine of Sin, vol. ii, p. 330 ; Shedd : History of 
Doctrines, voL ii, pp. 178-186 ; Sohaff ; Creeds of OhrisUndom, toI. i, p. 807. 
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Here is the difference between rmtus culpa and reatuspana. We 
are amenable to the punishment of Adam’s sin, but not guilty of 
the sin itself — do not its culpability or turpitude. The dif* 
ference is profound, must be profound for our moral conscious- 
ness. A mere guilj^^^^^^^^y iniposed, and without any ground in 
personal desei:^, never can bring the soul into that deep sense of sin 
which is df special value in its moral recovery. There can be no 
true sense of responsibility for the derivation of a depraved nature 
from Adam. If on reaching a responsible age the stirrings of this 
nature trouble the conscience, let the experience be analyzed, and 
there will be found underlying the sense of responsibility the deeper 
sense of power in hand, or power at hand, to restrain these im- 
pulses and to prevent their ruling power in the life. It is only at 
the point where personal agency meets the activities of this inher- 
ited nature that the true sense of responsibility can arise. We do 
not find in the doctrine of native guilt the element of practical 
value assumed in its commendation. 

The doctrine tends to excess, and in its earlier history soon ran 


into great exaggeration; so much so as to absorb atten- 
tion and quite dismiss the infinitely deeper turpitude 
of actual sin as a matter of comparatively little con- 
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cern. Since the time of Augustine, and in the line of his follow- 


ing, native sinfulness in the sense of penal desert has been the great 


theme of doctrinal anthropology. It has dominated the view of 


the atonement and the interpretation of Scripture. The atone- 


ment meets its profoundest necessity in the enormity of native 
guilt. The question has even been raised whether Christ atoned 
for any other form of sin. After Paul proves by a great argument 
the universality of actual sin, and in that truth grounds the neces- 
sity for the atonement and justification by faith, his doctrine of sin 
is interpreted as having almost exclusive reference to original sin — 
that form of guilt and damnableness in which all are held to be 
bom. The world of actual sinners is thus dismissed from the view 


of Paul, and the world of infants is put in their place as though the 
very worst of sinners. This appears in the interpretation of a pop- 
ular statement of Paul (Rom. v, 12-19) respecting the relation of 
the Adamic fall to the universal sinfulness, and the relation of the 


atonement in Christ to our justification and salvation. This exag- 
geration of native sinfulness, with the consequence of pushing 
men’s actual and personally responsible sins so much out of view, 
cannot be a practical good; indeed, must be a practical evil. 

The early history of the doctrine discloses very serious conse- 
quences of evil to the true Christian life. These evils auoeared in 
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bap tiamal regeneration and s aoerd otajism. It is not meant that 
ap «rr ^» either had its inception with Augnstine. Both appear 

BaixNT. in the high ecclesiasticism of which Cyprian waa a chief 

representative. But there was already a strong doctrine of native 
guilt, as may be seen specially in Tertollian; and from their incep- 
tion both baptismal regeneration and sacerdotaliem will be found in 
close connection with this doctrine. The doctrine of Augustine 
fell in w9|^^ these evil tendencies, and so was received with the 
greater favor.' His doctrine of native sin not only fell in with these 
evils, but by its own exaggerated form greatly intensified them. 
The law of this consequence is easily disclosed. 

The doctrine of Augnstine carried with it the damnation of in- 
fants. This consequence was felt to be horrible. Augustine him- 
self was appalled. No wonder that he cried to Jerome for help in 
this awful perplexity. There could be no rest. All the bettor 
feelings of pious souls cried out for relief. There were no eyes to 
see the assured blessedness of dying infants in the free grace of a 
universal atonement.' Relief was sought in the sacrament of bap- 
tism. Baptism must have power to wash away sin — must have, 
because of the exigency of infant salvation. Baptism thus became 
a saving ordinance; and, naturally enough, very soon for adult sin- 
ners as well as for dying infants. Hero was the source of infinite 
detriment to the spiritual life of the Church. But if the sacra- 
ments are saving we must have a priesthood for their proper ad- 
ministration. Sacerdotalism is the result. Sacerdotalism, like 
baptismal regeneration, has been a calamity to the Christian life. 
By legitimate consequence, Augustine’s exaggerated doctrine of na- 
tive sin greatly strengthened and intensified both, and sent them 
down the centuries as a fearful heritage of evil. Moral paralysis 
and despair were in his doctrine. Within the moral and religious 
sphere, man was absolutely helpless; a mass of sin and perdition, 
with power only to sin, and under the absolute necessity of sinning. 
In the utter blackness and darkness of the doctrine no eyes could 
see the universal grace of a universal atonement. We are pleased 
to note that many who have inherited the substance of this doctrine 
have freed themselves from its more serious consequences. Yet it 
still widely nourishes and supports the deadly evils of baptismal 
regeneration and sacerdotaliem. 

The doctrine we mfdntain is free from all such evil results, and 
HioHisTPuo. 7^^ carries with it the very best practical forces. It is 
tioAi. TAwnt. ^ell known that the Methodist doctrine of sin is greatly 
modified her doctrine of the atonement and the university of 
'Mnnwuii hatfn OhrUUanitfi, voL 1, p. 173. 
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its grace. We liave ever held the doctrine of a common native 
depravity; that this depravity is in itself a moral ruin; and that 
there is no power in us by nature unto a good life. But through 
a universal atonement there is a universal grace— the light and 
help of the Holy Spirit in every soul. If we are bom with a 
corrupt nature in descent from Adam, we receive our existence 
under an economy of redemption, with a measure of the grace of 
Christ. With such grace, which shall receive increase od its proper 
use, we may turn unto the Lord and be saved. With these doc- 
trines of native depravity and universal grace there is for every 
soul the profoundest lesson of personal responsibility for sin, and 
of the need of Christ in order to salvation and a good life. 
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